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1.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  an  expedition  was  led  by 
Darius  into  Scythia.'  Asia  abounding  in  men,  and  vast  sums 
Ilowiug  into  the  treasury,  the  desire  seized  him  to  exact  ven- 
geance from  the  Scyths,  who  had  once  in  days  gone  by  invaded 
Media,  defeated  those  who  met  them  in  the  field,  and  so  begun 
the  quarrel.  During  the  space  of  eight-and-twenty  years,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,^  the  Scyths  continued  lords  of  the  whole 
of  Upper  Asia.  They  entered  Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, and  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  who  till  they 
came  possessed  the  sovereignty.  On  their  return  to  their  homes 
after  the  long  absence  of  twenty-eight  years,^  a  task  awaited 
them  little  less  troublesome  than  their  struggle  with  the  Medes. 
They  found  an  army  of  no  small  size  prepared  to  oppose  their 
entrance.  For  the  Scythian  women,  when  they  saw  that  time 
went  on,  and  their  husbands  did  not  come  back,  had  inter- 
married with  their  slaves. 

2.  Now  the  Scythians  blind  all  their  slaves,  to  use  them  in 
preparing  their  milk.  The  plan  they  follow  is  to  tlu-ust  tubes 
made  of  bone,  not  unlike  our  musical  pipes,  up  the  vulva  of  the 
mare,''  and  then  to  blow  into  the  tubes  with  their  mouths,  some 

'  It  has  been  supposed  tliat  the  notice  2  yiJe  supra,  i.  103-106. 

in  the  Behistun  Inscription  (col.  v.  par.  3  Some  writers  ascribed  this  war  with 

4),  of  an  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  slaves  to  quite  a  different  occasion, 

the  Sacse  {Saka),  refers  to  this  invasion  It  was,   they  said,   after  the  Scythians 

(Blakesley,    not.    ad    loc).      But    the  had   been   engaged   in  a  long  struggle 

scanty    fragments    of    the   text,    wliich  with    the    Thraci.ms   and    other    tribes 

alone  remain,  and  the  representation  of  south  of  the  Danube  (Callistrat.  Fr.  3). 

the   leader   in  the    train    of    captured  ■*  Niebuhr  the  traveller  (Description 

rebels,    lead  rather  to   the    conclusion  de  1' Arabic,  p.  14-6)  relates  that  a  some- 

that  Asiatic  Scyths — old  subjects  of  the  what   similar   practice  obtains  in  Ai-a- 

Persian  monarchy  (Beh.  Ins.  col.  i.  par,  bia:  —  "  J'entendis  et  vis  moi-meme  ;i 

6,  and  col.  ii.  paa-.  2) — are  intended.  B;isra,"  he  says,  "que  lorsqu'un  Arabe 

VOL.  III.  B 


2  BLIND  SLAVES  OF  THE  SCYTHIANS.  Book  IV. 

milking  while  the  others  blow.  They  say  that  they  do  this 
because  when  the  veins  of  the  animal  are  full  of  air,  the  udder 
is  forced  down.  The  milk  thus  obtained  is  poured  into  deep 
wooden  casks,  about  which  the  blind  slaves  are  placed,  and  then 
the  milk  is  stirred  round.^  That  which  rises  to  the  top  is  drawn 
off,  and  considered  the  best  part ;  the  under  portion  is  of  less 
account.  Such  is  the  reason  why  the  Scythians  blind  all  those 
whom  they  take  in  war ;  it  arises  from  their  not  being  tillers  of 
the  ground,  but  a  pastoral  race.*^ 

3.  When  therefore  the  children  sprung  from  these  slaves  and 
the  Scythian  women,  grew  to  manhood,  and  understood  the 
circumstances  of  their  birth,  they  resolved  to  oppose  the  army 
which  was  returning  from  Media.  And,  first  of  all,  they  cut  off 
a  tract  of  country  from  the  rest  of  Scythia  by  digging  a  broad 
dyke  ^  from  the  Tauric  mountains  to  the  vast  lake  of  the  Mseotis. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Scythians  tried  to  force  an  entrance,  they 
marched  out  and  engaged  them.  Many  battles  were  fought, 
and  the  Scythians  gained  no  advantage,  until  at  last  one  of 
them  thus  addressed  the  remainder :  "  What  are  we  doing, 
Scythians?  We  are  fighting  our  slaves,  diminishing  our 
own  number  when  we  fall,  and  the  number  of  those  that 
belong  to  us  when  they  fall  by  our  hands.  Take  my  advice 
— lay  spear  and  bow  aside,^  and  let  each  man  fetch  his  horse- 


trait  la  femelle  du  bufle,  iin  autre  lui  ^  That  is,  eyesight  which  is  requisite 
fourre  la  main,  et  lebrasjnsqu'aucoude,  for  agricultural  pursuits  is  not  needed 
dans  le  vulca,  parcequ'oii  pritend  savoir  for  the  offices  which  a  jiastoral  people 
par  experience  qu'e'taut  chatouillee  de  requires  of  its  slaves.  The  Scythians 
la  sorte,  elle  donne  plus  de  lait.  Cette  therefore,  being  a  pastoral  people,  could 
methode,"  he  observes,  "  ressemblebeau-  manage  with  blind  slaves;  and  by  blind- 
coup  a  celle  des  Scythes."  [In  India,  ing  their  slaves  they  rendei-ed  it  impos- 
while  they  millv  the  buffixloes,  the  tail  is  sible  for  them  either  to  revolt  or  to  run 
generally  coiled  up,  and  thrust  into  the  away, 
vulva  for  the  same  purpose.- — H.  C.  R.]  ^  On  the  position  of  this  dyke,  vide 

Mares'  milk  constituted  the  chief  food  infra,  ch.  20. 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  are  there-         ^  The  spear  and  the  bow  were  the 

fore  called  ya\aKTO(pdyoi  and  lir-KriixoX-  national  weapons  of  the  European  Scyths 

•yoL  by  Homer  (II.    xiii.   5)    and    other  (see  note  on  ch.   70),   the  bow  on  the 

writers  (Callim.    Hymn,  ad  Dian.  252  ;  whole  being  regarded  as  the  more  es- 

Nic.  Dam.  Frag.  123,   &c.).     It  is  still  sential  (infra,  ch.  46  ;  ^sch.  P.  V.  730.1. 

the  principal  support  of  the   Calmuck  Arrow-heads  are  found  in  almost  all  the 

hordes    which    wander    over    the   vast  Scythian   tombs    in   Southern    Russia, 

steppes  north  and  west  of  the  Caspian.  while  spear-heads  have  been  found  only 

*  It   is   apparent   fi-om   this    circum-  occasionally.    The  spear  used  was  short, 

stance  that  it  was  koumiss,  and  not  cream,  apparently  not  more  than  five  feet  in 

on  which  the  Scythians  lived.     Koumiss  length,    whence   in    ch.    70    Herodotus 

is   still  prepared  from   mares' milk  by  terms  it  a  javelin  {aKovriov).    According 

the  Calmucks  and  Nogais,  who  during  to  the  Greeks,  the  bow  was  made  in  a 

liie  process  of  making  it  keep  the  milk  single  piece,   and  when  unstrung  bent 

in  constant  agitation  (Clarke's  Travels,  backwards    (of.    note  on  Book  vii.   ch. 

vol.  i.  p,  313;  De  Hell,  p.  274,  E.  T..)  64) ;  but  the  representations  on  Scythian 
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3 


whip,^  and  go  boldly  up  to  them.  So  long  as  they  see  us  with 
arms  in  our  hands,  they  imagine  themselves  our  equals  in  birth 
and  bravery ;  but  lot  them  behold  us  with  no  other  weapon  but 
the  whip,  and  they  will  feel  that  they  are  our  slaves,  and  flee 
before  us." 

4.  The  Scythians  followed  tliis  counsel,  and  the  slaves  were 
so  astounded,  that  they  forgot  to  fight,  and  immediately  ran 
away.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Sc)i:hiaus,  after  being 
for  a  time  the  lords  of  Asia,  and  being  forced  to  quit  it  by  the 
Medes,  returned  and  settled  iu  their  own  country.  This  inroad 
of  theirs  it  was  that  Dtwius  w^as  anxious  to  avenge,  and  such  was 
the  piu'pose  for  which  he  was  now  collecting  an  army  to  invade 
them. 

5.  According  to  the  account  which  the  Scythians  themselves 
give,  they  are  the  youngest  of  all  nations.^     Tlieir  tradition  is 


monuments  make  this  questionable.  See 
the  subjoined  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
fi-om  a  vase  found  iu  a  Scythian  tomb, 
and  exhibits  a  curious  mode  of  stringing 


the  bow.  [This  is  the  common  method 
of  stringing  the  bow  in  the  E;ist.  I  have 
seen  it  among  the  Bheels,  theHuzarehs, 
and  the  Km-ds.— H.  C.  R.J 


'  The  ancient  ScN-thian  whip  seems  to 
have  closely  resembled  the  noi/aik  of  the 
modern  Cossacks.  It  had  a  short  handle 
and  a  single  lash,  with  a  round  flat  piece 
of  leather  at  the  end  (see  the  subjoined 


woodcuts).  How  universally  it  was  car- 
ried is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  whip 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  a  Scythian 
king,  with  his  other  arms  and  imple- 
ments.   (See  below,  ch.  71.) 


Ancient  Scythian  'Whip  (from  Dubois).  Modem  Nogaik  (from  Oliphant). 


^  Justin's  assertion,  so  directly  con- 
tradictory of  this  ("  Scytharura  gentem 
semper  habitam  fuisse  antiquissimam," 
ii.  1),  is  remai-kable.    We  must  under- 


stand, however,  by  the  Scyths  of  Hero- 
dotus in  this  place,  the  single  nation 
of  European  Scyths  with  which  the 
Greeks  of  the  Pontus  were  acquainted. 

iB   2 


4  DESCENT  OF  THE  FOUR  TEIBES.  Book  IV. 

as  follows.  A  certain  Targitaiis  ^  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
lived  in  their  country,  which  before  his  time  was  a  desert  without 
inhabitants.  He  was  a  child — I  do  not  believe  the  tale,  but  it 
is  told  nevertheless — of  Jove  and  a  daughter  of  the  Borysthenes. 
Targitaiis,  thus  descended,  begat  three  sons,  Leipoxais,  Arpoxais, 
and  Colaxais,  who  was  the  youngest  born  of  the  three.  While 
they  still  ruled  the  land,  there  fell  from  the  sky  four  imple- 
ments, all  of  gold, — a  plough,  a  yoke,  a  battle-axe,  and  a 
drinking-cup.  The  eldest  of  the  brothers  perceived  them  first, 
and  apjDroaehed  to  pick  them  up ;  when  lo !  as  he  came  near, 
the  gold  took  fire,  and  blazed.  He  therefore  went  his  way, 
and  the  second  coming  forward  made  the  attempt,  but  the 
same  thing  happened  again.  The  gold  rejected  both  the  eldest 
and  the  second  brother.  Last  of  all  the  youngest  brother  ap- 
proached, and  immediately  the  flames  were  extinguished;  so 
he  picked  up  the  gold,  and  carried  it  to  his  home.  Then  the 
two  elder  agreed  together,  and  made  the  Avhole  kingdom  over  to 
the  youngest  born. 

6.  From  Leipoxais  sprang  the  Scythians  of  the  race  called 
Auchatae;  from  Arpoxais,  the  middle  brother,  those  known  as 
the  Catiari  and  Traspians;  from  Colaxais,  the  yoimgest,  the 
Koyal  Scythians,  or  Paralatse.  All  together  they  are  named 
Scoloti,^  after  one  of  their  kings :  the  Greeks,  however,  call  them 
Scythians.'* 

7.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Scythians  give  of  their 
origin.  They  add  that  from  the  time  of  Targitaiis,  their  first 
king,  to  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Darius,  is  a  period  of  one 

Justin  intends  tlie  Scythic  or  Tui'anian  possible,  but  scarcely  a  probable  deri- 

race  generally,  which  was  really  older  vation.     In  "  Traspians  "  it  may  be  con- 

than    either  the  Semitic  or   the  Indo-  jectured  that  we    have   the   root  acpa, 

European.    (See  vol.  i.  Essay  xi.  pp.  530-  "horse;"    while    Paralatae    (napaXaraj) 

533.)  recalls    the    Paralasa    mountain-chain. 

-  The  conjectures  which  would  iden-  Mere  speculation,   however,   is  iu  ety- 

tify  Targitaiis,  the  mythic  progenitor  of  mology  worse  than  futile.     It  is  apt  to 

the  Scythians,   with  Togarmah,  the  son  be  misleading. 

of  Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Japhet  (Gen.         ■*  The  Greek  word  2/cu07js  is  probably 

X.  3),   are  even  more  fanciful  than  the  nothing   but   the  Asiatic  Saka  (2a/cot) 

ordinai-y  run  of  Biblico-historical  .specu-  with  an  ethnic  adjectival  ending  -Orjs, 

lations.      (See    Rennell's    Geograph.    of  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  -ros  or  -tjjs 

Herod,    p.    410 ;      and   Von  Hammer's  found  iu  so  many  names  of  peoples — 

Gesch.    V.    Osm.   i.    p.    1.)     Were  they  e.  g.   KeAriis,    VaXary)^,  '%TapTidTi)s,  0e- 

admitted,   the  further  identification  of  cnTpwT6^,  Bi(raA.T7js,  ^QidiTtis,  k.t.K.     The 

these  two  words  with  the  ethnic  apj^el-  first  vowel  has  been  dropt,  and  2aKo07}s 

lative  "  Turk  "  might  still  be  questioned,  contracted  into  '2,Kv6t)s.     Whether  Saka, 

3  Xothing  is  known   of  these  names,  is  connected  with  the  Old  Norse  skyta, 

though  they  afford  an  ample  field  for  Swedish   skjuta,    German   schiitzen,   and 

speculation.     Di-.  Donaldson  recognises  English  shoot,   it  is  qmte  impossible  to 

in   the  Scoloti,   the    "  Asa-Galatte  "  or  say.    The  connexion  is  at  any  rate  open 

"  Celts  of  Asia  "  (Varronian.  p.  41) — a  to  very  great  doubt. 


Chap.  5-8.      GREEK'  VEllSIOX  OF  THE  NATIVE  STOIIY.  U 

thousand  years,  neither  less  nor  more/'  Tlio  Iloyal  Scythians 
i^uard  the  sacred  gohl  witli  most  especial  care,  and  year  by  year 
offer  great  sacridces  in  its  honour.  At  this  feast,  if  the  man 
who  has  the  custody  of  tlio  gold  should  fall  asleep  in  the  open 
air,  he  is  sure  (the  Scythians  say)  not  to  outlive  the  year.  His 
pay  therefore  is  as  much  land  as  ho  can  ride  round  on  horseback 
in  a  day.  As  the  extent  of  Scythia  is  very  great,  Colaxais 
gave  each  of  his  three  sons  a  separate  kingdom,^  one  of  which 
was  of  ampler  size  than  the  other  two :  in  this  the  gold  was  pre- 
served. Above,  to  the  northward  of  the  furthest  dwellers  in 
Scythia,  the  country  is  said  to  be  concealed  from  sight  and 
made  impassable  by  reason  of  the  feathers  which  are  shed 
abroad  abundantly.  The  earth  and  air  arc  alike  full  of  tliem, 
and  this  it  is  which  prevents  the  eye  from  obtaining  any  view  of 
the  region." 

8.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Scvthians  irive  of  them- 
selves,  and  of  the  country  which  lies  above  them.  The  Greeks 
who  dwell  about  the  Pontus  '^  tell  a  different  story.     According 


*  It  is  curious  to  find  this  assertion 
made  the  foundation  of  serious  chrono- 
logical calculations.  (Larclier,  Table 
Chronologique ;  Bahr  ad  loc.)  The 
number  of  1000  represents,  palpably 
enough,  an  indefinite  period  ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  impossible  that  a  nation  in 

•the  condition  of  the  Scythians  should 
have  had  more  than  a  vague  notion  of 
its  origin,  and  the  time  it  had  lasted. 

*  This  tradition,  and  the  triple  com- 
mand at  the  time  of  the  invasion  (infra, 
oh.  120),  indicate,  apparently,  a  perma- 
nent division  of  the  Royal  Horde  into 
three  distinct  tribes. 

^  Vide  infra,  ch.  31,  where  Herodotus 
explains  that  the  so-called  feathers  are 
snow-flakes. 

*  The  principal  Greek  cities  upon  the 
Pontus  were  the  following: — 1.  On  the 
south  coast,  Heraclea  Pontica  (the  mo- 
dern Ereqli),  a  colony  of  the  Megari- 
aus  ;  Sinope,  which  retains  its  name,  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians  ;  Trapezus  (  7Ve- 
hizond)  audCotyora(OrfZ«),  colonies  from 
Sinope' itself ;  and  Amisus  {Smnsnn),  a 
colony  of  the  Phocscans  i-e-established 
by  the  Athenians  (cf.  Strab.  sii.  p.  792, 
with  Scymnus  Chius,  Fr.  181;  and  Ar- 
rian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  128).  2.  On  the 
east  coast,  Phasis  (Poti)  and  Dioscurias 
(near  Soitkoitm  Kile/i),  colonies  of  the 
Milesians  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  4>a<ris; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  12:5).  3.  On 
the  north,  Panticapeeum  and  Phanago- 


reia,   guarding  the  Straits  of  Kei-tch — 
the  former  a  colony  of  the   Milesians, 
and    in  later  times  the  capital   of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus — the  latter  a 
colony  of  the  Teians  (Anon.  Peripl.  P. 
E.  p.  134;   Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  153);  Theo- 
dosia,   at  the  site  of  the  modern   K'ltfa, 
also  a  colony  of  the  Milesians  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.   131;   Anon.   Peripl. 
p.  143) ;  Chersonesus  at  Kamiesch,  near 
Sebastopol,    a    colony    from    Heraclea 
Pontica  (Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  75;  Anon.  Pe- 
ripl. p.  146)  ;  and  Olbia,  or  Borj'sthenes, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  J>oiuj,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  Dniepr,  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians  (infra,  ch.  78). 
4.  On  the  west,  Tju'as,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniestr ;  Istrus,   or  Istria,  a  little 
south    of    the    lowest    mouth    of    the 
Danube  ;  Tomi,  30  miles  further  south; 
Odessus,  near  the  modern  Varna ;  and 
Apollonia,  now -.^u-t-'Wi  (infra,   ch.  90), 
colonies  of  the  Milesians  (see  Herod,  ii. 
33;   Scymn.   Ch.  11.    19,    24,    and  56;. 
Anon.  Peripl.  pp.   153,   157,   158,  160, 
and  162);  Callatis  and  Mesembria  (Mi- 
sevri),  colonies  resjiectively  of  the  Hera- 
cleots  and  the  Chalcedonians  (Scymn. 
Ch.  16;  and  Anon.  Peripl.  pp.  158,  161). 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of 
smaller    settlements,    especially  along 
the  southern  coast.     One  or  two  colo- 
nies were  likewise  planted  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Azov,   as  Tanais  at   the 
mouth   of  the  Tanais  {Don),   and   Ty- 


6  WANDERINGS  OF  HERCULES  IN  SCYTHIA.      Book  IV. 

to  them,  Hercules,  when  he  was  carrying  off  the  cows  of  Ger\'-on, 
arrived  in  the  region  which,  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Scyths,  but 
which  was  then  a  desert.  Geryon  lived  outside  the  Pontus,  in 
an  island  called  by  the  Greeks  Erytheia,^  near  Gades,^  which  is 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  upon  the  Ocean.  Now  some  say 
that  the  Ocean  begins  in  the  east,  and  runs  the  whole  way  round 
the  world ;  but  they  give  no  proof  that  this  is  really  so.^  Her- 
cules came  from  thence  into  the  region  now  called  Scythia,  and, 
bemg  overtaken  by  storm  and  frost,  drew  his  lion's  skin  about 
him,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  While  he  slept,  his  mares,  which  he 
had  loosed  from  his  chariot  to  graze,  by  some  wonderful  chance 
disappeared. 

9.  On  waking,  he  went  in  quest  of  them,  and,  after  wandering 
over  the  whole  country,  came  at  last  to  the  district  called  "  the 
Woodland,"^  where  he  found  in  a  cave  a  strange  bemg,  be- 
tween a  maiden  and  a  serpent,  whose  form  from  the  waist 
upwards  was  like  that  of  a  woman,  while  all  below  was  like  a 
snake.  He  looked  at  her  wonderingly;  but  nevertheless  in- 
quired, whether  she  had  chanced  to  see  his  strayed  mares  any- 
where. She  answered  him,  "  Yes,  and  they  were  now  in  her 
keeping;  but  never  would  she  consent  to  give  them  back, 
unless  he  took  her  for  his  mistress."  So  Hercules,  to  get  his 
mares  back,  agreed;  but  afterwards  she  put  him  off  and  de- 

rambd  above  the  northerumost  mouth  called  Erytheia,  or  Aphrodisias,  or  "  by 

of  the  Kuban  river  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  755).  the  natives  '  of  Juno,'  and  according  to 

9  The  island  of  Erytheia,  near  Gades  Timajus  the  larger  (W.)  one  was  called 

(Cadiz  i,   is   mentioned  both  by  Strabo  the   greater   Cotiuusa,  by  the  Romans 

and    Pliny.       The  former  says   it   was  Tartessos,    by   the   Poeni   Gadir.      The 

distant  one  stade,  the  latter  "lOO  paces  name  Erytheia  was  owing  to  the  Tyrians 

from  the  above  'Strab.  iii.  p.  233  ;  Plin.  having  originally    come   from  the  Red 

iv.  2-2).     Probably  Erytheia  was  one  of  Sea."     (Plin.  iv.  22  ;  cp.  Solin.  Hisp.  e. 

the  two  islands  included  commonly  by  23.)     Hesiod,  as  well  as  Pliny,   men- 

the  Greeks  in  the  name  of  Gades  (Fa-  tions  Erytheia  as  the  island  of  Geryon. 

heipai.     See  the  Voyage  of  Scylax,  sub  Strabo   describes   Gades   as  inferior   in 

voc.  "iPvpes.      It   is   thought  by  some  size  to  Rome  alone;  it  had  many  large 

I'Biihr  ad    loc.)  that  Erytheia  was  the  ships  trading  in  the  Mediterranean  and 

little  isle  of  Trocadero,  which  intervenes  the    outer    sea.      Pomp.    Mela    (iii.    6) 

between   St.  Leon   and  the  mainland;  speaks  of  "  Gades  and  the  temple  of  the 

but    perhaps    Mariana   is    right    (Hist.  Egyptian    (Tyi-ian?)    Hercules    there," 

Hispan.    i.    21)  in    supposing  that  the  and  of  Erytheia  inhabited  by  Geryon, 

deposits  of  the  Guadalquivir  have  joined  as  of  a  different  island  (v.  Plin.  ib.). — 

both  Erytheia  and  the  island  on  which  [G.  W.] 

Gades  was  built  to  the  continent.  "   Herodotus     considered     that     the 

1  The  name,  Gades  or  Gadira  (to  To.-  eastern  and  northern  boundai-ies  of  the 

Sejpa),  has  been  supposed  to  be  Kadcsh,  earth  were  unknown,  and  that  the  ge- 

" the  holy,"  ov  Kader,  "powerful."     It  neral  belief  that  the  sea  encompassed 

is  rather  lOidur,  "  an  enclosure,"  which  the  land  was  a  pure  conjecture  resting 

agrees  %vith  Pliny's  meaning  of  "  Gadir,"  on  no  certain  data.   (Supra,  iii.  116,  and 

"  in  Punic  an  enclosure"  (sepem).     Of  infra,  chs.  3(3  and  45.) 

the  then  two  islands  (the  E.)  one  was  ^  Vide  infra,  ch.  18. 
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layed  restoring  the  mares,  since  she  wished  to  keep  him  with 
her  as  long  as  possible.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only 
anxious  to  secure  them  and  to  get  away.  At  last,  when  she 
gave  tliem  up,  she  said  to  liim,  "When  thy  mares  strayed 
hitlier,  it  was  I  who  saved  them  for  thee :  now  thou  hast  paid 
their  salvage ;  for  lo !  I  bear  in  my  womb  three  sons  of  thine. 
Tell  me  therefore  when  thy  sons  grow  up,  what  must  I  do  ^^dth 
them  ?  Wouldst  tliou  wish  that  I  should  settle  them  here  in 
this  land,  whereof  I  am  mistress,  or  shall  I  send  them  to  thee  ?  " 
Thus  questioned,  they  say,  Hercules  answered,  "  When  the  lads 
have  grown  to  manhood,  do  thus,  and  assuredly  thou  wilt  not 
err.  Watch  them,  and  when  thou  seest  one  of  them  bend 
this  bow  as  I  now  bend  it,  and  gird  himself  with  this  girdle 
thus,  choose  him  to  remain  in  the  land.  Those  who  fail  in  the 
trial,  send  away.  Thus  wilt  thou  at  once  please  thyself  and 
obey  me." 

10.  Hereupon  he  strung  one  of  his  bows — up  to  that  time  he 
had  carried  two — and  showed  her  how  to  fasten  the  belt.  Then 
lie  gave  botli  bow  and  belt  into  her  hands.  Now  the  belt  had 
a  golden  goblet  attached  to  its  clasp.*  So  after  he  had  given 
them  to  her,  he  went  his  way ;  and  the  woman,  when  her  chil- 
di-en  grew  to  manhood,  first  gave  them  severally  their  names. 
One  she  called  Agathyrsus,  one  Gelouus,  and  the  other,  who 
was  the  youngest,  Scythes.  Then  she  remembered  the  instruc- 
tions she  had  received  from  Hercules,  and,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  she  put  her  sons  to  the  test.  Two  of  them,  xVgathyrsus 
and  Gelonus,  proving  unequal  to  the  task  enjoined,  their  mother 
sent  them  out  of  the  land ;  Scythes,  the  youngest,  succeeded, 
and  so  he  was  allowed  to  remain.  From  Scythes,  the  son  of 
Hercules,^  were  descended  the  after  kings  of  Sc}i:hia;  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  goblet  which  hung  from  the 
belt,  the  Scythians  to  this  day  wear  goblets  at  their  girdles.^ 
This  was  the  oulv  thiuo;  which  the  mother  of  ScAi:hes  did  for 
him.  Such  is  the  tale  told  by  the  Greeks  who  dwell  around  the 
Pontus. 

*  Among  the   Greeks  the    belt  was  It  is  phiin  that  the  whole  story  as  told 

worn  round  the  loins  at  the  bottom  of  by  the  Pontic   Greeks  (chs.  8-10)    is  a 

the  cuii-ass  or  breastplate,  to  which  it  mere    Grecised  version  of  the    Scythic 

was  commonly  attached,   and  which  it  tradition  (chs.  5-7). 
served  to  fasten.     I  fc  was  usually  closed         "^  The   Scj^thians   represented  on  the 

by  a  clasp  or  hooks  of  metal.  (See  Horn,  vase   figured   below   (ch.  81),   have  all 

II.  iv.  13J.)  belts    romid   their   middle,     but    none 

^  Diodorus  substitutes  Jupiter  for  appear  to  have  goblets  attached.  He- 
Hercules  (ii.  43),  which  is  a  trace  of  the  rodotus,  however,  would  be  an  \iaex- 
genuiue  Scythian  legend  (supra,  ch.  5).  ceptionable  witness  to  the  fact. 
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11.  There  is  also  another  different  story,  now  to  be  related, 
in  which  I  am  more  inclined  to  put  faith  than  in  any  other.     It 
is  that  the  wandering  Scythians  once  dwelt  in  Asia,  and  there 
warred  with  the  Massagetre,  but  with  ill  success ;  they  therefore 
quitted  their  homes,  crossed  the  Araxes,^  and  entered  the  land 
of  Cimmeria.      For  the  land  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the 
Scyths  was  formerly  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians.^     On  their 
coming,  the  natives,  who  heard  how  numerous  the  invading 
army  was,  held  a  council.     At  this  meeting  opinion  was  divided, 
and  both  parties  stiffly  maintained  their  own  view;  but  the 
counsel  of  the  Eoyal  tribe  was  the   braver.     For  the  others 
m-ged  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  leave  the  country, 
and  avoid  a  contest  with  so  vast  a  host ;  but  the  Royal  tribe 
advised  remaining  and  fighting  for  the  soil  to  the  last.     As 
neither  party  chose  to  give  way,  the  one  determined  to  retire 
without  a  blow  and  yield  their  lands  to  the  invaders ;  but  the 
other,  remembering  the  good  things  which  they  had  enjoyed  in 
their  homes,  and  picturing  to  themselves  the  evils  which  they 
had  to  expect  if  they  gave  them  up,  resolved  not  to  flee,  but 
rather  to  die  and  at  least  be  buried  in  their  fatherland.     Having 
thus  decided,  they  drew  apart  in  two  bodies,  the  one  as  nume- 
rous as  the  other,  and  fought  together.     All  of  the  Royal  tribe 
were  slain,  and  the  people  buried  them  near  the  river  Tyras, 
where  their  grave  is  still  to  be  seen.^     Then  the  rest  of  the 
Cimmerians  departed,  and  the  Scythians,  on  their  coming,  took 
possession  of  a  deserted  land. 

12.  Scythia  still  retains  traces  of  the  Cimmerians ;  there  are 


7  It  seems  impossible  that  the  Ai-axes  t'ej^orted  by  Aristotle   (Meteorol.  i.  13), 

can  here    represent  any   river  but  the  Scymnus  Chius  (1.  128),  and  the  author 

Wolga.    (Cf.  Heeren,  As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  258.)  of  the  Periplus  (p.  138),  that  the  Tanais 

To  imagine  it   either  the  Aras  or  the  branched   o£f  from    the  Araxes.     This 

Jaxartes  leads  to  inextricable  confusion.  Araxes  could  only  be  the  Wolga.     [Ars 

Araxes    (Aras)   seems   to    have  been  a  or   Aras  signified  in  primitive  Seythic 

name  common  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  the  same- as  Wolga  in  Ariau  Slavonic, 

to  all  the  great  streams  flowing  into  the  viz.    "great;"  and  the  name  was  thus 

Caspian,  just  as  Don  has  been  to  all  the  apijlied  to  any  great  river. — H.  C.  R.] 
great  Scythian  rivers  {Tan-ais,  Z)aK-aper         ^  On  the  Cimmerians,  see  the  Essays 

or  Drtiepr,  ZAmaster  or  Dmestr,  Donau,  appended  to  this  Book,  Essay  i. 
J>on-aub  or  Dan-ube,  Sec),  and  as  Avon         ^  Niebuhr   thinks    that   the   Cimme- 

is  to  so  many  English  streams.   Whether  rians,  whose  tombs  might  be  seen  in  the 

Herodotvis  was  aware   of  the  fact  that  time. of  Herodotus  near  tlie  Tyras,  fell 

there   were    several   rivers  Araxes  is  a  in  a  last  encounter  with  the  invading 

different  question.    Probably  he  was  not.  Scyths;  and  he  uses  this  as  an  argument 

Hence    the   vagueness   and    unsatisfac-  to  prove  that  the  Cimmerians  fled,  not 

toriness  of  his  geography  of  the  Caspian  eastward,  but  westward  ;  entering  Asia, 

regions.  not  by  the  route  of  the  Phasis,  but  by 

That  the  Wolga  was  sometimes  called  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus.   (Scythia, 

the  Araxes  is  evident  from  the  tradition  p.  52,  E.  T.) 
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Cimmerian  castles,  and  a  Cimmerian  ferry/  also  a  tract  called 
Cimmeria,  and  a  Cimmerian  Bosphorns.''^  It  ai)pears  lik('\vi.s(j 
that  the  Cimmerians,  when  they  lied  into  Asia  to  escape  the 
Scyths,  made  a  settlement  in  the  peninsula  where  the  Greek 
city  of  Sinope  was  afterwards  built.^  The  Scyths,  it  is  plain, 
pursued  them,  and  missing  their  road,  poured  into  JMedia.  For 
the  Cimmerians  kept  the  line  which  led  along  the  sea-shore,  but 
the  Scyths  in  their  pursuit  held  the  Caucasus  u})on  their  right, 
thus  proceeding  inland,  and  falling  upon  Media.*  'J'his  account 
is  one  which  is  common  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians. 

13.  Aristeas  also,  son  of  Caystrobius,  a  native  of  Proconnesus,^ 
says  in  the  course  of  his  poem  that  rapt  in  Bacchic  fury  he 
went  as  far  as  the  Issedones.  Above  them  dwelt  the  Arimaspi, 
men  wdth  one  eye ;  still  further,  the  gold-guarding  Gritlius  f 
and  beyond  these,  the  Plyperboreans,  who  extended  to  the  sea. 
Except  the  Hyperboreans,  all  these  nations,  beginning  with  the 
Arimaspi,  Avere  continually  encroaching  upon  their  neighbours. 


^  Larclier  translates,  "  lea  villcs  de 
Cimmevium,  et  de  Poi'tbmies  Cimm6- 
rieimes."  And  certainly  there  was  a 
town  called  Cimnieris  or  Cimmerium, 
and  a  village  named  Portlmiium,  in 
these  parts.  (Hecat.  Fr.  2  ;  Strabo,  xi. 
p.  721;  Plin.  vi.  6;  Scymn.  Ch.  148; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  §  2  and  §  5 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  XlopQixla.)  But  I 
cannot  think  that  Herodotus  would  use 
either  nixfa  or  nopOfx-ifia  to  designate 
a  town.  Schweighajuser's  rendering, 
"Cimmerium  castellum,  et  Cimmerium 
portorium,"  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  Larcher's  version. 

2  The  name  Cimmeria  .still  clings  to 
these  region.^,  not  only  in  the  I.'ski- 
Krim  (Old  Krim),  which  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Cmimerium,  but 
also  in  the  well-known  words,  Crimea 
and  Grim  Tartary. 

^  It  has  been  already  remarked  (Ap- 
pendix to  Book  i.  Essay  i.  §  14,  ad  fin.) 
that  the  promontory  of  Sinope'  w;us  pro- 
bably one  of  the  points  to  which  the 
Cimmerians  finally  tied,  and  in  which 
they  maintained  themselves  when  the 
fortune  of  war  turned  against  them,  and 
Alyattes  drove  them  out  of  Lydia.  Such 
a  region  would  not  have  pi'eseuted  any 
temptation  to  theni  on  their  first  en- 
trance into  Asia  Minoi-,  but  would  have 
served  admirably  for  a  refuge  when  they 
were  compelled  to  tiy. 

*  Niebuhr  (Scythia,  p.  50,  E.  T.)  is 
undoubtedly  right  when  he  urges  the 


improbabilitj-  of  any  general  movement 
of  the  Cimmerian  nation  in  this  direc- 
tion. "All  the  wandering  tribes,"  he 
says,  "  which  have  successively  occupied 
Scythia,  when  overpowered  by  new 
swarms  from  the  east,  have  retired  to 
the  open  country  to  the  west,  and  to- 
wards the  Danube."  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  the 
Cimmerian  nation  was  driven  tcestward. 
When  Niebuhr,  however,  goes  on  to 
argue  that  Herodotus  is  entirely  mis- 
taken in  his  account  of  the  Cimmerian 
invasion  of  Asia,  and  when  he  brings 
the  Cimmerians  across  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  instead  of  by  the  route  of 
the  Caucasus,  he  makes  too  large  a  de- 
mand upon  our  confidence  in  his  histo- 
rical sagacity.  (See  Appendix  to  Book 
i.  Essay  i.  p.  299,  note  3.)  Two  points 
only  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  seem 
to  requii'e  correction: — 1.  The  Cimme- 
rians who  fled  eastward  must  have  been 
a  mere  section,  not  the  great  body  of 
the  nation.  2.  The  route  followed  must 
have  been  that  of  Mosdo/;,  which  leads 
through  the  Caucasian  gates  into  Geor- 
gia, not  that  of  the  coiust,  which  is  to 
this  day  utterly  impracticable. 

*  ProconuCsus  is  the  island  now  called 
Marmora,  which  gives  its  modern  appel- 
lation to  the  Propoutis  (Sea  of  Mar- 
mora). It  contained  a  city  of  the  same 
name.     (Infra,  vi.  33.) 

''  Vide  supra,  iii.  116. 
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Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Arimaspi  drove  tlie  Issedonians 
from  their  country,  while  the  Issedonians  dispossessed  the  Scyths ; 
and  the  Scyths,  pressing  upon  the  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Sea,^  forced  them  to  leave  their  land.^ 
Thus  even  Aristeas  does  not  agree  in  his  account  of  this  region 
wdth  the  Scythians. 

14.  The  birthplace  of  Aristeas,  the  poet  who  sung  of  these 
thino-s,  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  will  now  relate  a  tale 
which  I  heard  concerning  him  both  at  Proconnesus  and  at 
Cyzicus.  Aristeas,  they  said,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  in  the  island,  had  entered  one  day  into  a  fuller's  shop, 
when  he  suddenly  dropt  down  dead.  Hereupon  the  fuller  shut 
up  his  shop,  and  went  to  tell  x\risteas'  kindred  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  report  of  the  death  had  just  spread  through  the 
town,  when  a  certain  Cyzicenian,  lately  arrived  from  Artaca,* 
contradicted  the  rumour,  affirming  that  he  had  met  Aristeas  on 
his  road  to  Cyzicus,  and  had  spoken  with  him.  This  man, 
therefore,  strenuously  denied  the  rumour ;  the  relations,  how- 
ever, proceeded  to  the  fuller's  shop  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  funeral,  intending  to  carry  the  body  away.  But  on  the 
shop  being  opened,  no  Aristeas  was  found,  either  dead  or  alive.^ 
Seven  years  afterwards  he  reaj^peared,  they  told  me,  in  Procon- 
nesus, and  wrote  the  poem  called  by  the  Greeks  '  The  Arimas- 
peia,'  -  after  which  he  disappeared  a  second  time.  This  is  the 
tale  current  in  the  two  cities  above  mentioned. 


7  That  is,   the  Euxiue,  in  contradis-  peninsula    of  Cyzicus    (Strab.   xiii.   p. 

tinction  from  the  Northern  Sea,  on  the  842,    and  xiv.   p.   910;  Scyl.  Peripl.  p. 

shores  of  which  dwelt  the   Hyperbore-  84),  opposite  to  Priapus.     Stephen  calls 

ans,  according  to  Aristeas.     Herodotus  it  a  colony  of  the  Milesians  (Steph.  Byz. 

himself  questioned  the  existence  of  this  ad   voc).     The   name    remains   in   the 

Northern   Sea.      (Supra,  iii.    115,   and  modern  ErJek,  which    has    taken    the 

infra,  ch.  45.)  place    of    Cyzicus    [Bal    Kiz),    now  in 

*  The  poem  of  Ai-isteas  may  have  had  ruins,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 

no  special  historical  foundation,  but  it  Erdek  is  a  town  of  about   1200  houses, 

indicated  an  important  general  fact,  viz.  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

the  perpetual  pressure  on  one  another  i  In  later  times  the  story  went  that 

of  the  nomadic  hordes  which  from  time  Aristeas  could  make  his  soul  quit  his 

immemorial    have    occupied    the    vast  body   and    return   to    it   whenever    he 

steppes  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  pleased  (Suidas,  1.  s.  c. ;  Hesych.  Miles, 

and    of    Eastern    Europe.      Scythians,  Fr.  7,  A).     Here  the  power  ascribed  to 

Sarmatians,    Huns,  Tatars,  and    Tui'ko-  him  is  rather  that  of  appeai'ing  and  dis- 

mans,   have   in  turn  been   precipitated  appearing  at  his  pleasure.     Is  the  basis 

upon  Europe  by  this  cause,  while  Mon-  of  this  last,  the  mere  fact  of  the  alter- 

gols,  Kirghis,   Eleuths,   Calmucks,  and  nate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  an 

Cossacks,  have  disputed  the  possession  enterprising  traveller  ? 

of  Asia.  "  According  to  Suidas  (ad  voc.  'Apt- 

^  Artaca   is  •  mentioned   again  in  the  (TTtas),   the  Arimaspeia  was  a  poem  in 

sixth   Book    (ch.  33).     It  was  a  small  three  books,  containing  a  history  of  the 

seaport  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arimaspi.     Louginus  (De   Sublim.    10, 
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15.  What  follows  I  know  to  have  liappened  to  the  J\Ietapon- 
tines  of  Italy,  three  hundred  and  forty  years  ^  after  the  second 
disappearance  of  Aristeas,  as  I  collect  by  comparing  the  ac- 
counts given  me  at  Proconnesus  and  Metapontura.*  Aristeas 
then,  as  the  Metapontines  athrm,  a})peared  to  them  in  their  own 
country,  and  ordered  them  to  set  up  an  altar  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  and  to  place  near  it  a  statue  to  be  called  that  of  Aris- 
teas the  Proconncsian.  "  Apollo,"  he  told  tliem,  "  had  come  to 
their  country  once,  though  he  had  visited  no  other  Italiots ;  and 
he  had  been  with  Apollo  at  the  time,  not  however  in  his  pre- 
sent form,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  crow."  ^  Having  said  so  much, 
he  vanished.  Then  the  Metapontines,  as  they  relate,  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  god,  in  what  light  they  were  to 
regard  the  appearance  of  this  ghost  of  a  man.  The  Pythoness, 
in  reply,  bade  them  attend  to  what  the  spectre  said,  "  for  so 
it  would  go  best  with  them."  Thus  advised,  they  did  as  they 
had  been  directed :  and  there  is  now^  a  statue  bearing  the  name 
of  Aristeas,  close  by  the  image  of  Apollo  in  the  market-place  of 
Metapontum,  with  bay-trees  standing  around  it.*^  But  enough 
has  been  said  concerning  Aristeas. 

16.  AVith  regard  to  the  regions  which  lie  above  the  country 
whereof  this  portion  of  my  history  treats,  there  is  no  one  who 
possesses  any  exact  knowledge.  Not  a  single  person  can  I  find 
who  professes  to  be  acquainted  with  them  by  actual  observation. 
Even  Aristeas,  the  traveller  of  whom  I  lately  spoke,  does  not 
claim — and  he  is  writing  poetry — to  have  reached  any  farther 
than  the  Issedonians.     What  he  relates  concerning  the  regions 


p.   44)  quotes  a  fragment,   professedly  distant   about   50   miles    from   Tlim-ii, 

from  it,  which  Voss  considers  not  to  be  where  Herodotus  lived  during  his  later 

genuine.     (Hist.  Gr.  iv.  2,   p.  348.)     It  years. 

is  in  the  hexameter  measure,  and,  if  *  Natural  superstition  first  regarded 
genuine,  would  indicate  tl*t  the  author  the  croak  of  the  crow  or  raven  as  an 
owed  his  reputation  rather  to  the  sub-  omen  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  27.  11,  "  Oscinem 
ject  matter  of  his  poem  than  to  his  corvum");  after  which  it  was  natural 
poetical  genius.  According  to  some  to  attach  the  bird  to  the  God  of  Pro- 
accounts,  Aristeas  wrote  also  in  prose,  phecy.  The  crow  is  often  called  the 
(Suidas,  1.  s.  c. ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  companion  or  attendant  (d/c(iA.ot;0os)  of 
Thuc.  23.)  Apollo.     (See  ^Eliau,  Hist.  Au.  i.  48.) 

3  This  date  must  certainly  be  wrong.         "  It  appears  by  a  fragment  of  Theo- 

It   would  throw   back    the   travels   of  pompus   (^Fragm.  Hist.    Gi'.  vol.  i.  Fr. 

Aristeas  in  Scythia  to  the  beginning  of  182)  that  these  bay -trees  were  not  real, 

the  eighth  century  before  our  era,  a  time  but   artificial,     being  made    of  bronze, 

when  there  were  as  yet  no  Greek  colo-  i -yfcojueVris    <pcijvr]s    (k    rf/s    So^i/tjs    rfjj 

nies  in  the  Pontus !     The  date  usually  x"^''^'^'     ''''     fo-rriffai'    MeTaiTovT7voi 

assigned  to  Aristeas  is  about  b.c.  580.  Kara    t^p    'Apio-rea    rov     UpoKowrjcriov 

(See  Bahr  ad  loc.)  iirtdTiuiai',    Sre    e(pr)aiy    e'l    'trnpfiopiosv 

■•  Metapontum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  irapa'yiyovivai.) 
Ciisuentus   i^the  modern  Basiento),  was 
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beyond  is,  he  confesses,  mere  hearsay,  being  the  account  which 
the  Issedonians  gave  him  of  those  countries.  However,  I  shall 
proceed  to  mention  all  that  I  have  learnt  of  these  parts  hy  the 
most  exact  inquiries  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  concerning 
them. 

17.  Above  the  mart  of  the  Borysthenites,^  which  is  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Scythia,^  the  first 
people  who  inhabit  the  land  are  the  Callipedae,  a  Graeco-Scythic 
race.  Next  to  them,  as  you  go  inland,  dwell  the  people  called 
the  Alazonians.^  These  two  nations  in  other  respects  resemble  the 
Scythians  in  their  usages,  but  sow  and  eat  corn,  also  onions,  garlic, 
lentils,  and  millet.^  Beyond  the  Alazonians  reside  Scythian 
cultivators,  who  grow  corn,  not  for  their  own  use,^  but  for  sale.^ 


7  It  has  been  argued  (Bahr  ad  loc.) 
that  the  mart  of  the  Borysthenites  is  a 
different  place  from  Olbia,  the  city  of 
the  Borysthenites  mentioned  below  (chs. 
78,  79);  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
distinction. 

8  This  passage  appears  to  me  con- 
clusive against  Niebuhr's  scheme  of 
Scythian  geography,  which  places  the 
mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  mart 
of  the  Borysthenites,  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  loholc  sea-coast  of  Scythia  (rSiv 
■irapa6a\aaalcA>i>  ixeaaiTaTov  ir  a,  ctt]  s  ttjs 
^KvOiris),  but  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
coast  only.  (Scythia,  p.  39,  E.  T.  and 
Map.)    Vide  infra,  note  on  ch.  101. 

^  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  Strabo's  rejection  of  the  Cal- 
lipeda3  and  Alazonians  (xii.  p.  797). 
The}'  were  mentioned,  as  he  confesses, 
by  Hellanicus,  who  wrote  a  little  be- 
fore Herodotus,  and  by  Eudoxus,  the 
contemporary  of  Plato.  (Frag.  Hist. 
Gr.  vol.  i.  ]y.  69.)  Herodotus  moreover 
must  be  regarded  as  an  eye-witness.  It 
is  very  possible  that  they  had  disap- 
peared by  Strabo's  time. 

The  identification  of  the  Callipedse 
with  the  Carpidse  of  Ephorus  ( Fragm.  78) , 
which  has  the  names  of  Niebuhr  and 
Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  32 1)  in 
its  favour,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
doubtful.  TheCarpidte,  who  dwelt  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
would  seem  rather  to  have  a  connection 
with  tlie  Carpathian  mountain-chain. 

1  Millet  is  still  largely  cultivated 
in  these  regions.  It  forms  almost  the 
only  cereal  food  of  the  Nogais.  (De 
Hell,  pp.  270  and  274-.) 

"  Fifty  years  ago  the  Nogais  appear 
to  have  been  exactly  in  this  condition. 


(Heber's  note  in  Clarke's  Travels,  ch. 
XV.  p.  337.)  Since  then  they  have 
learnt  to  eat  and  like  millet.  (De  Hell, 
1.  s.  c.)  The  Calmucks  continue  to  live 
on  meat  and  dairy  produce,  while  they 
are  beginning  to  cultivate  corn  for  ex- 
portation. They  do  not,  however,  dis- 
cover any  dislike  to  bread  as  an  article 
of  food.     (De  Hell,  pp.  240-4.) 

*  The  corn-trade  of  the  Scythians 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, with  the  Greeks.*  Its  extent 
is  indicated  in  Herodotus  by  his  as- 
signment of  the  whole  country  west, 
and  a  portion  of  that  east,  of  the  Bo- 
rysthenes to  Scythian  husbandmen, 
who  raised  corn  only  for  sale.  The 
practice  of  cultivation  spread  eastward, 
and  between  B.C.  400  and  B.C.  300  the 
princes  of  the  Bosphorus  di-ew  from  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the 
Crimea  supplies  of  an  enormous  amount. 
According  to  Strabo,  Leucon,  who 
reigned  from  b.c.  393  to  b.c.  353,  sent 
on  one  occasion  2,100,000  medimni 
(3,150,000  of  our  bushels)  of  corn  to 
Athens  from  the  single  port  of  Theo- 
dosia  (vii.  p.  478).  Demosthenes  tells 
us  that  of  the  whole  foreign  importa- 
tion into  Attica,  almost  one-half  came 
from  the  Euxine,  and  estimates  its 
amount  in  ordinary  years  at  400,000 
medimni,  or  600,000  bushels.  (Orat.  in 
Leptin.  pp.  466,  477.)  The  importance 
of  the  trade  to  Athens  appears  on  many 
occasions,  as  more  especially  at  the 
time  when  Philip,  in  order  to  get  a  hold 
over  the  Athenians,  e^jdeavoured  to  re- 
duce Byzantium  [^ov\6/j.evos  ttjs  (tito- 
iroixireias  Kvpios  yeveadai.  Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  254.  See  also  p.  251,  and  com- 
pare  Lys.   c.  Frumentar.  p.   720,    and 


Chap,  lG-18. 
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Still  higher  up  are  the  Neuri.'*  Northwards  of  the  Neuri  the 
continent,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  uninhabited.''  These 
are  the  nations  along  the  course  of  the  river  Hypanis,'^  west  of 
the  Boiysthenes." 

18.  Across  the  Borysthenes,  the  first  country  aft(.'r  you  leave 
the  coast  is  Hyloca  (the  Woodland).'*  Above  this  dwell  the 
Scythian  Husbandmen,  whom  the  Greeks  living  near  the 
Hypanis  call  Borysthenites,  while  they  call  tiiemselves  Olbio- 
polites.^     These  Husbandmen   extend   eastward   a   distance   of 


Dem.  in  Polycl.  p.  1211).  It  is  evident 
that  various  other  Greek  states  besides 
Athens  were  engaged  in  the  trade  ;  for 
Demostlienes  praises  Leucon  as  giving 
a  preference  to  Athens  over  others 
(Leptin.  1.  s.  c).  If  it  bo  inquired 
what  the  Scytliians  got  in  exchange 
for  their  corn,  the  answer  will  be  wine 
certainly  (for  wine-casks  marked  0A2I, 
which  had  evidently  contained  Thasian 
wine,  were  found  in  tbe  tomb  of  the 
Scythian  king  at  Kertch),  oil  probably, 
and  iitensils  and  manufactured  goods  of 
all  kinds  (cf.  Strab.  xi.  p.  494).  They 
may  also  have  taken  gold  and  silver  to 
a  considerable  extent;  for  those  com- 
modities, which  are  not  productions  of 
Scythia  proper,  abound  in  tlie  tumuli 
throughout  the  Ukraine.  The  fertility 
of  the  country  and  tlie  habits  of  the 
people  remain  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
trade  of  England  with  Odessa  at  the 
present  time  is  the  counterpart  of  that 
which  twenty-three  centuries  ago  was 
carried  on  between  Athens  and  the 
Scyths  of  the  Pontus.  (See  Papers  by 
MM.  Hogg  and  Burgon  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for 
1855-6,  on  the  pottery  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  tlie  Euxiue,  stamped  numnbria, 
&c.  ;  where  many  interesting  particulars 
will  be  found  with  regard  to  the  trade  of 
Athens  with  Olbia  and  its  sister  cities.) 
■    ''  Vide  infra,  ch.  105. 

*  So  Ephorus,  as  reported  by  Scym- 
nus  Chius : — 

IIpwTOvs  fit"  napa  Thv''la'rpov  elrat  KapnlSa^ 
Eip)j/cei''E(^opo;,  tXTiV  'ApoTJjpa;,  n^potrto 
Nevpous  t',  axpis  y^s  irdXiv  tp^/iiou  Sia  ffaywi'. 

(103-IU5.) 

®  The  modern  Bwj  or  Boug.  See  note 
on  ch.  52. 

''  The  modern  Dnicpr.  See  note  on 
ch.  53. 

**  Portions  of  this  country  are  still 
thickly  wooded,  and  contrast  remark- 
ably with  the  general  bare  and  arid 
character  of  the  steppe.     "In  the  vi- 


cinity of  the  great  rivers,"  Madame 
de  Hell  says,  "  the  country  assumes  a 
different  aspect;  and  the  wearied  eye 
at  last  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  encoun- 
tering more  limited  horizons,  a  more 
verdant  vegetation,  and  a  landscape 
more  varied  in  its  outlines.  Among 
these    rivers    tlie   Dniepr    claims    one 

of  the  foremost   places After 

having  spread  out  to  the  breadth  of 
nearly  a  league,  it  parts  into  a  multi- 
tude of  channels  that  wind  through 
forests  of  oaks,  alders,  poplars,  aiul  aspens, 
whose   vigorous   growth   bespeaks    the 

richness  of  a  virgin  soil These 

plavuiks  of  tlie  Dniepr,  seldom  touched 
byjtlie  woodman's  axe,  liave  all  the  wild 
majesty  of  the  forests  of  the  new  world." 
(Travels,  p.  56.)  The  woody  district 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance  to- 
wards the  east.  In  tlie  tract  occupied 
by  the  Memnonite  colonies  upon  the 
Moloshnia  Yodi,  trees  abound.  They 
grow  along  the  banks  of  all  the  streams. 
In  former  times,  when  the  Dniepr 
spread  out  into  many  more  channels 
than  it  does  at  present,  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than 
they  now  are.  Still  the  pecidiarly  bare 
and  treeless  character  of  the  steppe  must 
be  taken  into  accotmt,  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  a  region  which,  after  all,  is 
upon  the  whole  somewhat  scantily 
wooded,  came  to  be  called  Hylrca. 

'••  Herodotus  means  to  say  that  the 
Greeks  of  Olbia  gave  themselves  the 
name  of  Olbiopolites,  rejecting  that  of 
Borysthenites,  which  others  applied  to 
them,  but  which  they  applied  to  the 
Scythians  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Concerning  the  site,  &c.,  of 
Olbia,  vide  infra,  ch.  78.  Like  so  many 
of  the  settlements  in  these  parts  (as 
Pliasis,  Tanais,  Tyras,  Istrus,  &c.),  it 
seems  to  have  been  originally  given 
merely  the  native  name  of  the  river, 
Borysthenes.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  445.)  When, 
in  consequence  of  its  flourishing  condi- 
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three  days'  journey  to  a  river  bearing  the  name  of  Panticapes/ 
while  northward  the  country  is  theirs  for  eleven  days'  sail  up 
the  course  of  the  Borysthenes.  Further  inland  there  is  a  vast 
tract  which  is  uninhabited.  Above  this  desolate  region  dwell 
the  Cannibals,^  who  are  a  people  apart,  much  unlike  the  Scy- 
thians. Above  them  the  country  becomes  an  utter  desert ;  not 
a  single  tribe,  so  far  as  we  know,  inhabits  it.^ 

19.  Crossing  the  Panticapes,  and  proceeding  eastward  of  the 
Husbandmen,  we  come  upon  the  wandering  Scythians,  who 
neither  plough  nor  sow.  Their  countiy,  and  the  whole  of  this 
region,  except  Hyla^a,  is  quite  bare  of  trees.*     They  extend 


tion,  it  came  to  be  known  as  Olbia,  the 
original  appellation  was  disused  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  applied  by  them  to  the 
Scyths  of  the  neighbourhood.  Bory- 
sthenes is  never  found  upon  the  coins, 


Coins  of  Olbia. 

■which  have  always  Olbia  for  the  town, 
Olbiopolitfe  (abbreviated  into  'OA/3io) 
for  the  inhabitants.  (See  Kohlei-'s  Re- 
marques  sur  uu  ouvrage  intitule  '  Anti- 
quites  Grecques,'  &c.,  p.  14.)  The  name 
Borysthenes  is  however  still  applied  to 
Olbia  by  many  of  the  later  writers,  as 
Dio  Chrysostom  (Or.  xxxvi.),  Scymnus 
Chius,  and  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  'Periplus  Ponti  Euxiui,'  who  copies 
him  (p.  151).  Mela  wrongly  distinguishes 
between  the  names,  and  supjDoses  them 
to  belong  to  two  different  towns  (ii.  1). 
Pliny  says  that  Olbiopolis,  as  he  terms 
it,  was  called  also  Miletopolis  (H.  N.  iv. 
12)  ;  but  this  title  is  otherwise  unknowoi. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  identifies  Bory- 
sthenes with  Olbia,  and  notes  that  the 
latter  was  the  name  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants, the  former  that  commonly  iu 
vogue  tlu'ough  Greece:  thus  there  is  no- 
thing strange  in  Dio  Chrysostom  ignor- 
ing the  native  term. 

'  Here  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
which  has  been  hitherto  excellent, 
begins  to  fail.  There  is  at  present  no 
river  which  at  all  corresponds  with  his 
Panticapes.  Either  the  face  of  the 
country  must  have  greatly  altered  since 
his  time,  as  Professor  Maiden  (see  Mur- 


chison's  Silurian  System,  p.  574,  note) 
and  others  have  supposed,  or  he  must 
have  obtained  a  confused  and  incorrect 
accoimt  from  the  Olbiopolites.  As  Sir 
R.  Murchison  observes,  "There  is  no 
indication  of  Herodotus  having  crossed 
the  Dniepr."  He  is  unacquainted  with 
the  Isthmus  of  Perecop  and  with  the 
true  shape  of  the  Crimea.  Perhaps,  as 
the  accounts  of  Strabo  are  "  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  i^resent  state  of  the 
country,"  it  is  best  to  suppose  Hero- 
dotus mistaken.  The  real  Panticapes 
may  have  been  the  small  stream  in  the 
peninsula  of  Kei-tch,  from  which  the 
Milesian  settlement  of  Panticapscum 
derived  its  name  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
navriKa-rraiov.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.  314). 

2  Infra,  oh.  106. 

3  Compare  the  account  of  Ephorus 
(Fr.  78):— 

IIpoj  araroAa;  ixfiaUTL  TOi'  ^opvcrBtinrjV 

Tov9  TTji'  AeyojiteiTji' "V/SAai'  (1.  ^'YAeav)  olxovvTa^ 

Eli/at  fie  Tewpyov;  ex°f'-^^°^^  tovtwv  auto, 
*E7retTa  Trd\(,v  ep-qij-ou  eirt  noXvv  tottoi'* 
'Yvrep  5e  TavTr)v  efli'OS  * AvSpotjidyoov  ^kv9u>v, 
'^TT^Kelva  ndKiv  cprj^toi'  viTrapxeti'  exOfx.eVrji'. 
Toi'  UavTiKOLTrrj  fitajSam,  k.^t.  A. 

*  The  general  treeless  chai-acter  of 
the  steppes  is  noticed  by  all  travellers. 
De  Hell  says  — "  In  the  steppes"  (those 
of  the  Ukraine)  "there  are  indeed  here 
and  there  a  few  depressions  where  the 
grass  retains  its  verdure  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  some  stunted  trees 
spread  their  meagre  branches  over  a 
less  unkindly  soil  than  that  of  the 
steppe;  but  these  are  unusual  circum- 
stances, and  one  must  often  travel  hundreds 
of  versts  to  find  a  single  shrub"  (p.  38). 
The  country  between  the  Moloshnia 
Vodi  and  the  Don  is  particularly  flat 
and  bare  of  trees  (see  Pallas,  vol.  i.  pp. 
512,  534,  &c.,  E.  T.). 


Chap.  18-20. 
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towards  the  east  a  distance  of  fourteen  •'  days'  journey,  occupying 
a  tract  wliieli  reaches  to  the  river  Gerrhus.'' 

20.  On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Gerrluis  is  the  Royal  district, 
as  it  is  called:  lierc  dwells  the  laro(\st  and  bravest  of  the 
Scythian  tribes,  whieli  looks  upon  all  the  other  tribes  in  the 
light  of  slaves.''  Its  coimtiy  reaches  on  the  south  to  Taurica,^ 
on  the  east  to  the  trench  dug  by  the  sons  of  the  blind  slaves,^ 
the  mart  upon  the  Palus  j\r9eotis,  called  Cremni  (the  Cliffs),  and 
in  part  to  the  river  Tanais.^  North  of  the  country  of  the  Royal 
Scythians  are   the  MelanchLneni   (Black-Robes),^  a   people    of 


*  Eeniiell  proposes  to  read  "  four 
days'  jourucy"  (Geography,  &c.  p.  71) 
— and  indeed  without  some  such  altei'a- 
tion  the  geography  of  this  pai-t  of 
Scythia  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

^  Vide  infra,  ch.  56. 

■^  The  analogous  case  of  the  Golden 
Horde  among  the  Mongols  has  been 
adduced  by  many  writers.  (Niebuhr, 
Vortriige,  vol.  i.  p.  188;  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  iii.  p.  320,  &c.)  Grote 
notices  that  in  Algeria  some  of  the 
native  tribes  are  noble,  some  enslaved. 


^  Taurica  appears  here  to  be  nothing 
but  the  higli  tract  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  from  Sebastopol 
to  KafFa.  The  steppe  countiy  to  the 
nortli  of  this  belongs  to  the  Royal  Scy- 
thians. 

*  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  Herodotus 
considered  this  trench  to  run.  It  did 
not,  according  to  him,  extend  from  sea  to 
sea,  but  from  the  Tauric  Mountains  to  the 
Palus  Masotis  (supra,  ch.  3).  Perhaps  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Dubois  (from 
whom  the  accompanying  Chart  is  taken) 


is  that  which  most  neai-ly  agrees  with  personal  acciuaiutance  with  the  countiy 

the  words  of  our  author.     But  it  must  east  of  the  Borysthenes. 

be  borne  in  mind,  iu  all  comments  on  ^  Now  the  Von  (vide  infra,  note  on 

his  Scythian  Geography,  that  he  had  no  ch.  57).            ^  Vide  infra,  ch.  1(J7. 
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quite  a  different  race  from  the  Scythians.  Beyond  them  lie 
marshes  and  a  region  without  inhabitants,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge reaches. 

21.  When  one  crosses  the  Tanais,  one  is  no  longer  in  Scythia ; 
the  first  region  on  crossing  is  that  of  the  Sauromatae,^  who, 
beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  stretch  north- 
ward a  distance  of  fifteen  days'  jom-ney,  inhabiting  a  country 
which  is  entirely  bare  of  trees,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.* 
Above  them,  possessing  the  second  region,  dwell  the  Budini,^ 
whose  territory  is  thickly  wooded  with  trees  of  every  kind. 

22.  Beyond  the  Budini,  as  one  goes  northward,  first  there  is  a 
desert,  seven  days'  journey  across ;  after  which,  if  one  inclines 
somewhat  to  the  east,  the  Thyssagetae  ^  are  reached,  a  numerous 
nation  quite  distinct  from  any  other,  and  living  by  the  chace. 
Adjoining  them,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  same  region,  are 
the  people  Avho  bear  the  name  of  lyrcae ;  ^  they  also  support 
themselves  by  hunting,  which  they  practise  in  the  following 
manner.  The  hunter  climbs  a  tree,  the  whole  countrv  abound- 
ing  in  wood,  and  there  sets  himself  in  ambush  ;  he  has  a  dog  at 
hand,  and  a  horse,  traij*'id  to  lie  dow^n  upon  its  belly,  and  thus 
make  itseK  low ;  the  hunter  keeps  watch,  and  when  he  sees  his 
game,  lets  fly  an  aiTOw ;  then  mounting  his  horse,  he  gives  the 
beast  chace,  liis  dog  following  hard  all  the  while.  Beyond  these 
people,  a  little  to  the  east,  dwells  a  distinct  tribe  of  Scyths,  who 
revolted  once  from  the  Royal  Scythians,  and  migrated  into  these 
parts. 

^  Vide  infra,  ch.  110.  "  Pliny  and  Mela  (1.  s.  c.)  turn  the 
•*  The  ancient  country  of  the  Sauro-  lyrcre  of  Herodotus  into  Twccc,  or 
matse  or  Sarmataj  (Sarmatians)  appears  Turks.  But  we  cannot  suppose  Here- 
to have  been  nearly  identical  with  that  of  dotus  to  have  meant  the  Turks,  unless 
the  modern  Don  Cossacks,  the  northern  we  change  the  reading.  [It  is,  moi'e- 
and  western  portion  of  which,  along  the  over,  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  name 
courses  of  the  Don  and  the  Donetz,  is  of  Turk  is  of  this  antiquity,  or  at  any 
fiat  indeed  and  bare  of  trees,  but  a  good  rate  if  the  name  could  have  been 
pasture  country ;  while  tlie  southern  known  so  early  in  Europe.  To  all  ap- 
and  eastern  regions  on  the  left  bank  of  pearauce  Turk  is  a  contraction  of  Turukka, 
the  Don,  towards  the  Wolga  and  the  which  again  is  the  Pali  form  of  r(«-!zs^^a, 
Manitch,  are  described  as  "  the  Russian  the  Sanscrit  name  for  the  Tartar  inha- 
desert  in  all  its  uniformity."  (De  Hell,  bitauts  of  the  snowy  range  and  the 
p.  147.)  plains  beyond.  In  the  native  traditions 
^  Vide  infra,  ch.  108.  of  Central  Asia  the  name  of  Tiirk  is 
^  The  Thyssa-getse  appear  to  be  a  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Tukiii,  "a 
branch  of  the  Gothic  family,  "  the  helmet,"  and  there  is  some  show  of 
lesser  Goths  "  as  distinguished  from  the  probability  in  this  etymology,  as  the 
Massa-getaj,  "  the  greater  Goths."  They  term  of  Takabara,  or  "helmet-bearers," 
are  placed  is  the  .same  region  by  Pliny  is  applied  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Darius 
(H.  N.  iv.  V2)  and  Mela  (i.  19).  See  as  an  ethnic  title  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
Note  A  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix  to  — H.  C.  R.] 
this  Book. 
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23.  As  far  as  tlieir  countiy,  the  tract  of  land  whereof  I  have 
been  speaking  is  all  a  smooth  plain,  and  the  soil  deep ;  beyond 
you  enter  on  a  region  which  is  rugged  and  stony.  Passing  over  u 
great  extent  of  this  rough  country,  you  come  to  a  people  dwell- 
ino"  at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,"*  who  are  said  to  be  all — both 
men  and  women — bald  from  their  birth,^  to  have  flat  noses,  and 
verv  long  chins.'  These  people  s})eak  a  language  of  their  own, 
but  the  dress  which  they  wear  is  the  same  as  the  Scythian. 
They  live  on  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree,  the  name  of  which  is 
Ponticum ;  ^  in  size  it  is  about  equal  to  our  fig-tree,  and  it  bears 
a  fruit  like  a  bean,  with  a  stone  inside.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
they  strain  it  through  cloths ;  the  juice  which  runs  off  is  black 
and  thick,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  "  aschy."  They  lap  this 
up  with  their  tongues,  and  also  mix  it  with  milk  for  a  think ; 
while  they  make  the  lees,  which  are  solid,  into  cakes,  and  eat 
them  instead  of  meat ;  for  they  have  but  few  sheep  in  their 
country,  in  which  there  is  no  good  pasturage.  Each  of  them 
dwells  under  a  tree,  and  they  cover  the  tree  in  winter  with  a 


^  These  mountains  can  be  no  othera 
than  the  chain  of  the  Ural :  and  thus  we 
obtain  the  general  direction  of  this  line 
of  nations,  which  is  seen  to  extend  from 
the  Palus  Ma}otis  towards  the  north- 
east, and  to  terminate  in  the  Ural 
chain,  probably  about  latitude  55^.  It 
is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Heeren's 
(As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  289),  strongly  supported 
by  the  words  of  our  author  in  ch.  24, 
that  the  Greeks  of  the  Pontus  carried 
on  a  regular  trade  (chiefly  for  furs ,  with 
these  nations,  and  that  the  line  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  is  the  route  of 
the  caravans. 

With  respect  to  the  exact  districts 
inhabited  by  the  Budini,  Thyssagetre, 
lyrcse,  and  Argippsei,  I  agi-ee  with  Mr. 
Orote  that  "it  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
precision  the  geography  of  these  differ- 
ent tribes."  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  328.) 

'  Although  a  race  of  men  absolutely 
without  hair  may  be  a  fable,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  scanty  hair  cliaracterises  seve- 
ral of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Northern 
Asia.  (See  Prichard's  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Man,  p.  48.) 

'  Some  schohu-s  translate  yeveia  in 
this  place,  not  "chins,"  but  "beards." 
Schweighreuser  (Lex.  Herod,  ad  voc.) 
inclines  to  this.  Col.  Mure  (Lit.  of 
Greece,  iv.  p.  380)  adopts  it  positively. 
But  yfvttov  is  most  properly  "  tlio 
chin;  yei/etas  "the  beard."    (See  Etym. 

VOL.  in. 


Mag.   ad  voc.  yeveids.       "  TeveidSfs,  ai 
Kara  twv  yfvdoiv  yeuo/xfyai  rplxes.") 

-  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  270)  con- 
jectui'es  that  this  is  the  Prunus  I'adus  of 
Linna;us,  a  species  of  cherry,  which  is 
eaten  by  the  Calmucks  of  the  pi-esent 
day  in  almost  the  same  manner.  "  The 
Calmucks,"  he  says,  quoting  as  his 
authority  Neuuich's  Polyglot  Dictionary 
of  Natural  History,  "  dress  the  berries 
of  this  tree  with  milk,  then  press  them 
in  a  sieve,  and  afterwards  form  them 
into  a  thick  mass,  which  is  called 
moismi  chut,  a  small  piece  of  which, 
mixed  with  water,  makes  a  nutritious 
and  palatable  soup."  [A  similar  process 
is  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  "  brick 
tea,"  whicli  forms  one  of  the  chief  luxu- 
ries of  the  Turcoman  and  Calmuck 
"  cuisine."— H.  C.  R.]  To  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Argippiui  were  Cal- 
mucks, is,  however,  somewhat  over 
bold.  There  is  little  resemblance  be- 
tween the  portraiture  given  of  the 
Argippaii  b}'  our  author,  and  tliat 
which  Pallas  and  other  writei-s  have 
furnished  of  the  Calmucks.  These  last 
have  no  tendency  to  baldness,  and 
though  their  nose  is  depressed  in  tiie 
upper  part,  it  is  not  what  the  word 
aifjios  indicates,  which  is  the  flat  nose 
of  the  negro  ;  their  chin  also  is  renuu'k- 
ably  short.  (See  Palhis,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Prichard,  Natui-al  Hist,  of  Man,  p. 
215.) 
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cloth  of  thick  white  felt,  but  take  off  the  covering  in  the  summer- 
time. No  one  harms  these  people,  for  they  are  looked  upon  as 
sacred, — they  do  not  even  possess  any  warlike  weapons.  When 
their  neighbours  fall  out,  they  make  up  the  quarrel ;  and  when 
one  flies  to  them  for  refuge,  he  is  safe  from  all  hurt.  They  are 
called  the  Argippaeans.^ 

24.  Up  to  this  point  the  territory  of  which  we  are  speaking  is 
very  completely  explored,  and  all  the  nations  between  the 
coast  and  the  bald-headed  men  are  well  known  to  us.  For 
some  of  the  Scythians  are  accustomed  to  penetrate  as  far,  of 
whom  inquiry  may  easily  be  made,  and  Greeks  also  go  there 
from  the  mart  on  the  Borystheues,'*  and  from  the  other  marts 
along  the  Euxiue.  The  Scythians  who  make  this  journey  com- 
municate with  the  inhabitants  by  means  of  seven  interpreters 
and  seven  languages.^ 

25.  Thus  far  therefore  the  land  is  known ;  but  beyond  the 
bald-headed  men  lies  a  region  of  which  no  one  can  give  any 
exact  account.  Lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  which  are 
never  crossed,  bar  further  progress.*^  The  bald  men  say,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  credible,  that  the  people  who  live  in  these 
mountains  have  feet  like  goats ;  and  that  after  passing  them  you 
find  another  race  of  men,  who  sleep  during  one  half  of  the  year.'' 
This  latter  statement  appears  to  me  quite  unworthy  of  credit. 


^  Pliny   (H.    N.   vi.    14)    and    Mela  inaccessible  peaks  of  this  chain  dwell 

(i.  19)  call  the  Argipi^feans  by  the  name  the    Issedoniaus.       I    should    therefore 

of  Arimphffians.      In   their  account  of  place  the  Argijipfearis  to  the  east,  and 

them  they  simply  follow  Herodotus.  the  Issedonians  to  the  west  of  the  Ural 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  17.  note.  range,  in  lat.  54°  to  5G^.     This  agrees 

s  Herodotus    probably    intends    the  with  the  statement  of  Book  i.  ch.  201, 

languages  of  the  Scythians,  the  Sauro-  that  the  Issedonians  are  "  opposite," — 

matse,    the    Budini,    the    Geloni,    the  that  is,  in  the  same  longitude  as  the 

Thyssagetaj,    the    lyrca;,    and  the   Ar-  JIassagetse. 

gippa;ans.      But  it  may  be  questioned  '  The   remark  of  Heeren,  that    "in 

whether  the  traders  would  have  had  to  this  tradition  we  can  perceive  a  ray  of 

pass  through  all  these  tribes.  truth,   inasmuch  as  we  know  that  the 

8  Heeren    considers    the    mountains  polar  regions  continue  for  sis  months, 

here  spoken  of  to  be  the  Altai  (As.  Nat.  more  or  less,  without  having  the  light 

ii.  p.  '272);    but  to   me  it  seems  that  of  the  sun"  (As.  Nat.  1.  s.  c),  is  not 

Herodotus  in  these  chapters  speaks  only  altogether  happy.      It  does  not  seem 

of  a  single  mountain-chain,  and  that  is  likely    that    any    account    could    have 

the  Ui-al.    The  country  is  flat  and  deep-  reached  Herodotus  of  what  only  takes 

soiled    all    the    way   from    the    Palus  place  very  near  the  pole.     A  different 

_  Mceotis  to  the  Refugee  Scythians;  then  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 

it  begins  to  be  rough  and  stony.     Pass-  pendix  (Essay  iii.  §  7).     [The  Orientals, 

ing  this  rough  country,  which  cannot,  I  however,    have   the   same   idea   of  the 

think,  represent  the  Ural,  we  come  to  zoolmdt,  or  region  of  darkness,   in  the 

the  Argippaeans,  who  dwell  at  the  base  far  north,   which  was  supposed  to  be 

of  a   lofty  mountain-range.      Here  we  visited   by  Alexander   the   Great,    and 

have  the  first  mention  of  mountains,  which  is  alluded   to   in  the   Koran. — 

Separated  from  the  Argippaeans  by  the  H.  C.  R.] 
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The  region  east  of  the  bald-lieaded  men  is  ^vell  known  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  Issedonians,^  but  the  tract  that  hes  to  the  nortli 
of  these  two  nations  is  entirely  unknown,  except  by  the  accounts 
which  tliey  give  of  it. 

2(J.  The  Issodonians  are  said  to  have  tlic  following:  customs. 
When  a  man's  father  dies,,  all  the  near  relatives  bring  sheep  to 
the  house ;  which  are  sacrificed,  and  their  flesh  cut  in  pieces, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  the  dead  body  undergoes  the  like  treat- 
ment. The  two  sorts  of  flesh  are  afterwards  mixed  together, 
and  the  whole  is  seiTed  up  at  a  banquet.  The  head  of  the  dead 
man  is  treated  differently :  it  is  stripped  bare,  cleansed,  and  set 
in  gold.^  It  then  becomes  an  ornament  on  Avhich  they  pride 
themselves,  and  is  brought  out  year  by  year  at  the  great  festival 
which  sons  keep  in  honour  of  their  fatliers'  death,  just  as  the 
Greeks  keep  their  Genesia.^  In  other  respects  the  Issedonians 
are  reputed  to  be  observers  of  justice :  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  theii*  women  have  equal  authority  with  the  men.^  Thus  our 
knowledge  extends  as  far  as  this  nation. 

27.  The  regions  beyond  are  known  only  from  the  accounts  of 
the  Issedonians,  by  whom  the  stories  are  told  of  the  one-eyed 
race  of  men  and  the  gold-guarding  griflins.^     These  stories  are 


8  Damastes,  the  contemporary  of 
Hei'odotus,  placed  the  Issedonians  im- 
mediately above  the  Scythians.  Above 
them  were  the  Arimaspi,  extending  to 
the  Rhiprean  mountains.  Bej'ond  these 
wei'e  the  Hyperboreans,  reaching  to  the 
Northern  Sea  (Fr.  1).  The  Issedonians 
were  also  mentioned  by  HecatiBus  (Fr. 
168). 

*  Compare  the  Scythian  custom  with 
respect  to  the  skulls  of  enemies  (infra, 
ch.  (3.!)).  A  similar  practice  to  theirs  is 
ascribed  by  Livy  to  the  Roii,  a  tribe  of 
Gauls  (xxiii.  24).  Reuuell  relates  that 
he  had  himself  seen  drinking-cups  made 
in  this  fa.shion,  which  had  been  bi'ought 
from  temples  in  the  country  which  he 
assigns  to  tbe  Issedonians  (Geography 
of  Herodotus,  p.  144). 

'  These  were  ceremonial  observances 
at  the  tombs  of  the  departed,  annually, 
on  the  day  of  the  deceased  person's 
birth.  They  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  veKva-ia,  which  were  similar 
observances  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death.     (Hesych.  ad  voc.  jeviaia.) 

"  It  has  been  usual  to  scout  as  fables 
all  stories  of  Amazons,  or  even  of  any 
established  equality  in  any  nation  of 
women  with  men.     But  the  ti-avels  of 


Dr.  Livingstone  have  proved  that  in 
parts  of  Southern  Afi'ica  such  a  position 
is  actually  occupied  by  the  female  sex 
to  this  day  (pp.  &22,  623) ;  [and  among 
the  Nairs  of  Malabar  the  institutions 
all  incline  to  a  gynocracy,  each  woman 
having  several  husbands,  and  property 
passing  through  the  female  line  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  male. — H.  C.  R.]  It  is  cer- 
tain also  that  some  nations  have  afiected 
the  government  of  Queens,  as  the  Idn- 
ma;an  Arabs  (see  vol.  i.  p.  385,  and  com- 
pare the  account  in  2  Kings,  ch.  x.  of 
the  "  Queen  of  the  South  "),  and  perhaps 
the  Ethiopians. 

^  German  critics  (as  Biihr,  Yolcker, 
Rhode,  Wahl,  iS;c.)  have  regarded  this 
tale  a-s  deserving  of  serious  attention, 
and  have  given  various  explanations  of 
its  meaning,  which  may  be  found  in 
Bahr's  Excursus  (vol.  ii.  pp.  G53-5). 
To  me  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  Arabian 
Nights'  story,  of  a  piece  with  those 
many  others  wherein  large  birds  play 
an  impoi-tant  part  (supra,  note',  on 
Book  iii.  ch.  111).  Aristeas  picked  up 
the  tale  in  Scythia,  and  from  him  it 
passed  both  to  iEschylus  (P.  V.  823) 
and  Herodotus.  Later  writers  merely 
copy  from  them.     The  only  truth  con- 
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received  by  the  Scytliians  from  the  Issedonians,  and  by  them 
passed  on  to  us  Greeks  :  whence  it  arises  that  we  give  the  one- 
eyed  race  the  Scythian  name  of  Arimaspi,  "  arima  "  being  the 
Scythic  word  for  "  one,"  and  "  spu  "  for  "  the  eye."  * 

28.  The  whole  district  whereof  we  have  here  discom-sed  has 
winters  of  exceeding  rigour.  During  eight  months  the  frost  is 
so  intense,  that  water  pom-ed  upon  the  ground  does  not  form 
mud,  but  if  a  fire  be  lighted  on  it  mud  is  produced.  The  sea 
freezes,^  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  frozen  over.  At  that 
season  the  Scythijins  who  dwell  inside  the  trench  make  warlike 
expeditions  upon  the  ice,  and  even  drive  their  wagons  ^  across 
to  the  country  of  the  Sindians.'^  Such  is  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  during  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve ;  and  even  in  the 


tained  in  the  tale  is  the  productiveness 
of  the  Siberian  gold-region  (Murchison's 
Geology  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  pp.  476-491), 
and  the  jealous  care  of  the  natives  to 
l^revent  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  The 
gi-ifSn  has  been  found  as  an  ornament 
in  Scythian  tombs,  the  drawing,  hovs^- 
ever,  being  Greek.     It  was  the  special 


emblem  of  PanticapEeum,  and  is  often 
met  with  on  the  coins.  The  Greek 
grifBn  is  curiously  like  the  Persepolitan 
(Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  072,  pi.  52),  and 
both  are  apparently  derived  from  the 
winged  lion  of  the  Assyrians,  which 
was  the  emblem  of  the  god  Nergal,  or 
Mars. 


0  JEWITT  SC 


''  On  these  and  other  Scythic  words, 
see  the  Essay  at  the  close  of  this  Book, 
' '  On  the  Ethnography  of  the  Scy- 
thians." 

5  Macrobius  (Satimi.  7)  ignorantly 
reproves  Herodotus  for  saying  that  the 
sea  freezes. — [G.  W.] 

"  See  note  on  ch.  46. 

^  The    Sindi    are    not    unfrequently 


mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Leuconidje,  whose  subjects  they  appeai- 
to  have  been  (Dubois,  4™^  Serie,  pi. 
xxvi.).  They  dwelt  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosporus  or  Straits  of  Kertch,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Phana- 
goria  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  75 ;  Strab.  xi. 
p.  723;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5;  Dionys. 
Perieg.  681 ;  Steph.  Byz.  advoc.  "ZivZoi). 
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remaining  four  tlie  climate  is  still  cool.^  The  character  of  the 
winter  likewise  is  unlike  that  of  the  same  season  in  any  other 
country ;  for  at  that  time,  when  the  rains  ought  to  fall  in 
Scythia,  there  is  scarcely  any  rain  worth  mentioning,  while  in 
summer  it  never  gives  over  raining;  and  thunder,  which  elsewhere 
is  frequent  then,  in  Scythia  is  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  year, 
coming  only  in  summer,  when  it  is  very  heavy.  Thunder  in  the 
winter-time  is  there  accounted  a  prodig}^;  as  also  are  earth- 
quakes,^ whether  they  happen  in  winter  or  summer.  Horses 
bear  the  winter  well,  cold  as  it  is,  but  mules  and  asses  are  quite 
unable  to  bear  it ;  whereas  in  other  countries  mules  and  asses 
are  found  to  endure  the  cold,  Avhilo  horses,  if  they  stand  still, 
are  frost-bitten. 

29.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  cold  may  likewise  be  the  cause 
which  prevents  the  oxen  in  Scythia  from  having  horns.  ^  There 
is  a  line  of  Homer's  in  the  Odyssey  which  gives  a  support  to  my 
02:)inion :  — 

"Lybia  too,  where  horns  bud  quick  on  the  foreheads  of  lambkins."' 

He  means  to  say,  what  is  quite  true,  that  in  warm  countries 
the  horns  come  early.  So  too  in  countries  where  the  cold  is 
severe  animals  either  have  no  horns,  or  grow  them  with  dil'ticulty 
— the  cold  being  the  cause  in  this  instance. 


They  are   coupled   in    the  Inscriptions  apparent    from    the    concuiTent   testi- 

vvith  the  MfcotaB  (Mtctaj),  the  Toretfo,  niony  of  Hippocrates  (De  Acre,  Aqua, 

and  the  Dandarii.  et  Locis,    §   9*<)  and  Ovid  (Tristia,  and 

*  The    clearing   of    forests    and    the  Epist.   ex   Ponto  passim),   both    ci/c-wit- 

spread   of  agriculture    have  tended  to  nesses. 

render  the  climate  of  these  regions  less  '•*  There  was  a  smart  shock  of  earth- 
severe  than  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  quake  in  the  winter  which  M.  de  Hell 
Still,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  south  passed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper 
of  Russia  has  a  six  months'  winter,  (lS;i8-9).  See  his  Travels,  p.  -I'l.  Still 
lasting  from  October  to  April.  From  the  description  on  the  whole  suits  the 
November  to  March  the  cold  is,  ordi-  present  day.  (See  Appendix,  Essay  iii. 
narily,  very  inten.se.     The  great  rivers  §  7,  ad  fin.) 

are  frozen   over,  and  remain  icebound  '  Pallas  is  said  to  have  noticed  the 

tVom  four  to  five   months.      The   sea  lack  of  horns  in  these  regions  as  exteud- 

freezes  to  a  considerable  distance  from  ing  also  to  rams,  goats,  &c.  (Mustoxidi's 

the  shore.     The  harbours  are   blocked  Nove  Muse  di   Erodoto   tradotte,   &c., 

up,  and  all  commerce  ceases  till  the  re-  not.  ad  loc.)    But  it  is  cei-tainly  not  the 

turn  of  spring.  cold  which  checks  their  growth.     The 

The   summer  is   now  intensely  hot.  vast  size  of  the  horns   of  the  elk  and 

"In  these  countries  there  are  really  but  reindeer  is   well-known.     Indeed  heat 

two  seasons;  you  pass  from  intense  cold  rather  than  cold  would  seem  to  check 

to  a  Senegal  heat.  .  .  The  sea-breezes  the    gi'owtU    of    horns.       When    cattle 

alone  make   it  possible  to  endure  the  were  introduced  from  Spain  and  Por- 

heat,  which  in  July  and  August  almost  tugal  into  Paraguay,  which  is  1  o  degrees 

always  amounts  to  9i°  or  Oo'-*."     (De  nearer  the  equator,  they  lost  their  horns 

Hell,  pp.  49-50.)  in   a  few  generations  (Prichard's  Nat. 

That  Herodotus  gives  a  true  account  Hi.st.  of  Man,  p.  48). 

of  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  day  is  '■'  Odyss.  iv.  85. 
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30.  Here  I  must  express  my  wonder— additions  being  what 
my  work  always  from  the  very  first  affected  ^ — that  in  Elis,  where 
the  cold  is  not  remarkable,  and  there  is  notliing  else  to  account 
for  it,  mules  are  never  produced.  The  Eleans  say  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  a  curse  ;*  and  their  habit  is,  when  the  breeding-time 
comes,  to  take  their  mares  into  one  of  the  adjoining  countries, 
and  there  keep  them  till  they  are  in  foal,  when  they  bring  them 
back  ao-ain  into  Elis. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  feathers  wliich  are  said  by  the 
Scythians  to  fill  the  air,"^  and  to  prevent  persons  from  pene- 
trating into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  continent,  or  even  having 
any  view  of  those  regions,  my  opinion  is,  that  in  the  countries 
above  Scythia  it  always  snows — ^less,  of  course,  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter-time.  Now  snow  when  it  falls  looks  like 
feathers,  as  every  one  is  aware  who  has  seen  it  come  down  close 
to  him.  These  northern  regions,  therefore,  are  uninhabitable,  by 
reason  of  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  and  the  Scythians,  with 
their  neighbours,  call  the  snow-flakes  feathers  because,  I  think, 
of  the  likeness  which  they  bear  to  them.  I  have  now  related 
what  is  said  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  this  continent  whereof 
any  account  is  given. 

32.  Of  the  Hyperboreans  nothing  is  said  either  by  the 
Scythians  or  by  any  of  the  other  dwellers  in  these  regions, 
unless  it  be  the  Issedonians.  But  in  my  opinion,  even  the 
Issedonians  are  silent  concerning  them  ;  otherwise  the  Scythians 
would  have  repeated  their  statements,  as  they  do  those  concern- 
ing the  one-eyed  men.  Hesiod,  however,  mentions  them,*^  and 
Homer  also  in  the  Epigoni,  if  that  be  really  a  work  of  his.'' 


3  Tlpo(j6riK7)  is  more  properly  an  addi--  introduction  of  the  mule  chariot-race. 
tion   thau    a   digression.     Probably    this  ^  Supra,  ch.  7,  ad  iin. 

chapter  was  added  at  Thurii  (see  the  ^  No  mention  of  the  Hyperboreans 

Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  27).  appears  in  any  extant  work  of  Hesiod. 

4  According  to  Plutarch  (Quscst.  The  passage  referred  to  by  Herodotus 
Grtec.  vol.  ii.  p.  303)  CEnomaiis,  king  of  was  probably  contained  in  the  lost 
Elis,  out  of  his  love  for  horses,  laid  poem,  entitled  rijs  irepioSos.  (Cf. 
heavy  curses  on  the  breeding  of  mules  Strabo,  vii.  p.  436.) 

in  that  counti'y.     Both  he,  and  Pausa-  ''  Modern  critics  consider  the  Epigoni 

nias  (v,  v.  §  2)  vouch  for  the  continued  to  have  been  composed   a  little  later 

observance  of  the  practice  which  Hero-  than  the  time  of  Hesiod,  i.  e.  about  B.C. 

dotus  goes  on  to  mention.     Larcher  (ad  750-700.     (Vide  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i. 

loc.)    conjectures    that    the    curse    of  p.    384.)       It   was    an    epic   poem,    in 

(Enomalts  was  tlie  cause  of  the  abolition  hexameter  verse,  on  the  subject  of  the 

of  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia,  in  which  second  siege  of  Thebes  by  the  sons  of 

the  cars  were  drawn  by  mules.     But  as  those  killed  in  the  first  siege.     It  was  a 

CEnomaiis,  according  to    the  tradition,  sequel*to  another  very  ancient  epic,  the 

preceded  Pelops  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  515)  his  Thebais,    which    was    upon    the    first 

curse  should  rather  have  prevented  the  Theban   war.      The    first  line   of   the 
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33.  But  the  persons  who  have  by  far  the  most  to  say  on  this 
subject  are  the  Delians.  They  declare  that  certain  ofibrin^^s, 
packed  in  wheaten  straw,  were  brouglit  from  tlie  coinitry  of  the 
Hyperboreans^  into  Scythia,  and  that  tlie  Scythians  received 
them  and  passed  them  on  to  their  neighbours  upou  the  west, 
who  continued  to  pass  them  on,  until  at  last  they  reached  the 
Adriatic.  From  hence  they  were  sent  southward,  and  when 
they  came  to  Greece,  were  received  first  of  all  by  the  Dodo- 
uaeans.  Thence  they  descended  to  the  IMaliac  Gulf,  from  which 
they  were  carried  across  into  Eubcoa,  where  the  people  handed 
them  on  from  city  to  city,  till  they  came  at  length  to  Carystus. 
The  Carystians  took  them  over  to  Tenos,  without  stopping  at 
Andros ;  and  the  Tenians  brought  them  finally  to  Delos.  Such, 
according  to'  their  o-svn  account,^  was  the  road  by  which  the 


Epigoni  is  preserved,  and  proves  this. 
It  ran  thus — 

NOi'  avB'  bnXoTepoiv  avSpiov  apvioixeSa..  Jloutrai. 
(Cert.  Horn,  et  lies.) 

Many  veiy  ancient  writers,  among 
others,  Callinus  (Pausan.  ix.  ix.  3), 
ascribed  the  poem  to  Homer.  In  the 
judgment  of  Pausanias  (1.  s.  c.)  it  was, 
next  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the 
best  of  the  ancient  Epics. 

*  Very  elaborate  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  Hyperboreans  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  Hecatajus  of 
Abdera,  a  contemporaiy  of  Alexander  the 
■  Great,  wrote  a  book  concerning  them  (see 
Muller's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.pp.  384-8). 
They  are,  however,  in  reality  not  a  his- 
torical, but  an  ideal  nation.  The  North 
Wind  being  given  a  local  seat  in  certain 
mountains  called  Rhipscan  (from  ptirr}, 
"  a  blast  "),  it  was  supposed  there  must 
be  a  country  above  the  north  wind, 
which  would  not  be  cold,  and  which 
would  have  inhabitants.  Ideal  perfec- 
tions were  gi-adually  ascribed  to  this 
region.  According  to  Pindar,  Hercules 
brought  from  it  the  olive,  which  grew 
thickly  thei-e  about  the  som-ces  of  the 
Danube  (01.  iii.  249).  "When  the  coimtry 
had  been  made  thus  chai-ming,  it  was 
natural  to  attach  good  qualities  to  the 
inhabitants.  Accordingly  they  were 
made  worshippers  of  Apollo  (Pindar, 
1.  s.  c),  observers  of  justice  (Hellan. 
Fi".  96),  and  vegetarians  (ibid.).  As 
geographical  knowledge  grew,  it  was 
necessary  to  assign  them  a  distinct  posi- 
tion, or  to  banish  them  to  the  realms 
of  fable.  Herodotus  pi-eferred  the 
latter  alternative,  Damastes  the  former. 
Damastes  placed  them  gi-eatly  to  the 


north  of  Scythia,  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  the  countries  of  the  Isse- 
dones  and  the  Arimaspi.  Southward 
their  boundary  was  the  (supposed) 
llhipajan  mountain-chain  ;  northward  it 
was  the  ocean.  (Fr.  1.)  This  arrange- 
ment sufficed  for  a  time.  When,  how- 
ever, it  was  discovered  that  no  mountain- 
chain  ran  across  Europe  above  Scythia, 
and  that  the  Danube,  instead  of  rising 
in  the  north  (compare  Find.  01.  iii.  25, 
with  Isth.  vi.  34),  ro.se  in  the  west,  a 
new  position  had  to  be  sought  for  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  they  were  placed 
near  the  Italian  Alps  (Posidon.  Fr.  90, 
and  compare  below,  note  ^),  and  con- 
founded with  the  Gauls  (Heraclid.  Pont, 
ap.  Plut.  Cam.  22)  and  the  Etruscans 
or  Tarquinians  (Hierocl.  Fr.  3).  A 
different,  and  probably  a  later  tradition, 
though  found  in  an  earlier  writer,  is 
that  which  assigned  them  an  island  as 
large  as  Sicily,  lying  towards  the  north, 
over  against  the  country  of  the  Celts, 
fertile  and  varied  in  its  productions, 
possessed  of  a  beautiful  climate,  and 
enjoying  two  harvests  a  year  (Hecat. 
Abder.  Fr.  2).  In  this  island  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recognise  our  own  country. 
^  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Delum. 
284,  &c.)  follows  the  same  tradition  as 
Herodotus.  Pausanias  records  a  dif- 
ferent one.  According  to  him^  the 
offerings  passed  from  the  Hyperboreans 
to  the  Arimaspi,  from  them  to  the  Isse- 
douians.  thence  to  the  Scyths,  who  con- 
veyed them  to  Sinope,  whence  the 
Greeks  pa.ssed  them  on  to  Attica,  from 
which  they  were  brought  to  Delos. 
(Pausan.  i.  xxxi.  §  2.)  Athenian  vanity 
seems  to  have  invented  this  stoiy,  which 
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offerings  reached  the  Delians.  Two  damsels,  they  say,  named 
Hyperoche  and  Laodice,  brought  the  first  offerings  from  the 
Hyperboreans  ;  and  with  them  the  Hyperboreans  sent  five  men, 
to  Iveep  them  from  all  harm  by  the  way ;  these  are  the  persons 
whom  the  Delians  call  "  Perpherees,"  and  to  whom  great 
honours  are  paid  at  Delos.  Afterwards  the  Hyperboreans, 
when  they  found  that  their  messengers  did  not  return,  thinking 
it  would  be  a  grievous  thing  always  to  be  liable  to  lose  the 
envoys  they  should  send,  adopted  the  followmg  plan : — they 
wrapped  their  offerings  in  the  wheaten  straw,  and  bearing  them 
to  their  borders,  charged  their  neighbours  to  send  them  forward 
from  one  nation  to  another,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  in 
this  way  the  offerings  reached  Delos.  I  myself  know  of  a 
practice  like  this,  which  obtains  with  the  women  of  Thrace  and 
Pfeonia.  They  in  their  sacrifices  to  the  queenly  Diana  bring 
wheaten  straw  always  with  their  offerings.  Of  my  own  know- 
ledge I  can  testify  that  this  is  so. 

34.  The  damsels  sent  by  the  Hyperboreans  died  in  Delos ; 
and  in  their  honour  all  the  Delian  girls  and  youths  are  wont  to 
cut  off  their  hair.  The  girls,  before  their  marriage-day,  cut  off 
a  curl,  and  twining  it  round  a  distaff,  lay  it  upon  the  grave  of 
the  strangers.  This  grave  is  on  the  left  as  one  enters  the  pre- 
cinct of  Diana,  and  has  an  olive-tree  grooving  on  it.  The  youths 
wind  some  of  their  hair  round  a  kind  of  grass,  and,  like  the 
girls,  place  it  upon  the  tomb.  Such  are  the  honours  paid  to 
these  damsels  by  the  Delians.-^ 

35.  They  add  that,  once  before,  there  came  to  Delos  by  the 
f-ame  road  as  Hyperoche  and  Laodice,  two  other  virgins  from 
the  Hyperboreans,  whose  names  were  Arge  and  Opis.  Hype- 
roche and  Laodice  came  to  bring  to  Ilithyia  the  offering  Avhich 
they  had  laid  upon  themselves,  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
quick  labom's ;  ^  but  Arge  and  Opis  came  at  the  same  time  as 


accords  with  the  geographical  scheme  Heraclides  in    Pkit.    Camilh   22) ;    and 

of  Damastes.  notes    that   the   title    of  the    carriers, 

Niebubr  (Roman  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  85,  Tl€p(pep4es  (from  perfeire),   is   almost  a 

E.  T.)  regards  the  Herodotean  accouut  Latin  word. 

as  the  genuine  tradition,  and  conjectures  ^  Callimachus    and    Pausanias    diflTer 

that  the  Hyperboreans  were  "  a  Pelas-  somewhat  from  Herodotus,  but  only  in 

gian  tribe  in  Italy,"  and  so  of  the  same  unimportant  particulars, 

religion  as  the  Greeks — their  offerings  ^  ^^-^^e  Greek  will  not  bear  Larcher's 

were  passed  round  the  Adriatic,  and  so  translation — "  Celles-ci    apportoient   ^ 

the  Greeks  might   imagine  they  came  Ilithye  le  tribut  qu'elles  e'toieut  chargees 

from  the  far  north.     He  remarks  on  the  d'offrir   pour    le    prompt    et    heureux 

traces  of  the  existence  of  Hyperboreans  accouchement  dcs  fcmincs  de  leur  pays." 

in  Italy  (Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  TapKwia.  It  is  undoubtedly  their  own  wKVTOKia 
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the  gods  of  Delos,^  aiul  arc  lionoured  by  the  Dchans  in  a 
different  way.  For  the  J)elian  women  make  collections  in 
these  maidens'  names,  and  invoke  them  in  the  hymn  wliich 
Olen,  a  Lycian,  composed  lor  them  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  islanders, 
and  even  the  lonians,  have  been  taught  by  the  Delians  to  do  the 
like.  This  Olen,  who  came  from  Lycia,  made  the  other  old 
hymns  also  which  are  sung  in  Mdos.'  The  Delians  add,  that 
the  ashes  from  the  thigh-bones  burnt  upon  the  altar  are  scat- 
tered over  the  tomb  of  Opis  and  Arg(^.  Their  tomb  lies  behind 
the  temple  of  1  )iana,  facing  the  east,  near  the  banqueting-hall 
of  the  Ceians.  Thus  much  then,  and  no  more,  concerning  the 
Hyperboreans. 

30,  xVs  for  the  tale  of  Abaris,^  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
H}^erborean,  and  to  have  gone  with  his  arrow  all  round  the 
world  without  once  eating,  I  shall  pass  it  by  in  silence.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  clear :  if  tliere  are  Hyjierboreans,  there  must 
also  be  Hypernotians.'^  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  laugh  Avhen 
I  see  numbers  of  persons  drawing  maps  of  the  world  without 
having  any  reason  to  guide  them ;  making,  as  they  do,  the 
ocean-stream  to  run  all  round  the  earth,  and  the  earth  itself  to 


tliat  is  iuteuded.  "WTiy  in  that  case 
they  are  termed  not  only  K6pai,  but 
■Kapdfvoi  (cli.  34),  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Perhaps  Herodotus  means  that 
they  were  uniuarried.  Compare  the 
expression  vapdeviav  wSTva  in  Find.  01. 
vi.  51,  and  the  Partheniae  at  Sparta 
(Arist.  Pol.  V.  7). 

^  Apollo  and  Diana.  (Cf.  Callimach. 
Hymn,  in  Delum.) 

*  Olen,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix. 
xxvii.  ■_*),  was  the  most  ancient  com- 
poser of  hynius,  preceding  even  Pam- 
phos  and  Orpheus.  No  fragments  of 
his  hjTuns  remain,  but  their  general 
character  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
Homeric  hymns,  as  well  as  from  the 
fragments  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and 
Pamphos.  (Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  402,  B.  ; 
Philostrat.  Heroic,  p.  093.)  They  were 
in  hexameter  verse,  and  continued  to 
be  sung  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(i.  xviii.  5).  It  is  curious  that  his 
Lycian  origin  should  be  so  strongly 
attested  as  it  is  (Pausan.  ix.  xxvii.  2 ; 
Suidas  ad  voc),  since  his  poems  were 
imdoubtedly  Greek. 

*  Many  ancient  writers  (as  Plato, 
Strabo,  Jamblichus,  Celsus,  &;c.)  allude 
to  the  story  of  Abaris  the  Hyperborean; 
but  none  of  them  throw  any  particular 
light  on  its  meaning  or  origin.     He  was 


said  to  have  received  from  Apollo, 
whose  priest  he '  had  been  in  his  own 
country,  a  magic  arrow,  upon  which  he 
could  cross  streams,  lakes,  swamps,  and 
mountains  (Jamblich.  de  Vit.  Pyth. 
xix.  §  91).  This  arrow  he  gave  to 
Pythagoras,  who  in  return  taught  him 
his  philosophy  (ibid.).  Oracles  and 
charms  under  his  name  appear  to  have 
passed  current  among  the  Greeks  (Schol. 
ad  Aristojjh.  E(i.  725;  Villoison's  Anecd. 
Gr.  i.  p.  20 ;  Plat.  Charm,  p.  1 58,  B.) 
According  to  Pindar  (ap.  Plarpocrat. ; 
cf.  Suidas  in  voc.  "Adapts  i  he  came  into 
Greece  in  the  reign  of  Crcesus.  Euse- 
bius  (Chrou.  Can.  ii.  p.  332)  places  him 
a  little  earlier.  Probably  he  was,  like 
Anacharsis,  a  Scythian,  who  wished  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Greek 
customs.  [It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  arrow  of  Abaris  is  a  mythical  tra- 
dition of  the  magnet,  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  if  the  polarity  of  the  needle 
liad  been  known  it  should  not  have  been 
more  distinctly  noticed. — H.  C.  R.] 

'"'  Eratosthenes  noticed  the  weakness 
of  this  argument  (ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  91). 
Herodotus  cannot,  even  while  combat- 
ing, escape  altogether  from  the  prevalent 
notion  that  in  geography  there  was 
some  absolute  symmetry  and  parallelism. 
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be  an  exact  circle,  as  if  described  by  a  pair  of  compasses,'''  with 
Europe  and  Asia  just  of  the  same  size.  The  truth  in  this  matter 
I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  in  a  very  few  ^\ords,  making  it 
clear  what  the  real  size  of  each  region  is,  and  what  shape  should 
be  given  them. 

37.  The  Persians  inliabit  a  country  upon  the  southern  or 
Erythraean  sea  ;  above  them,  to  the  north,  are  the  Medes ; 
beyond  the  Medes,  the  Saspuians  ;  ^  beyond  them,  the  Colchians, 
reaching  to  the  northern  sea,  into  which  the  Phasis  empties 
itself  T]iese  four  nations  fill  the  whole  space  from  one  sea  to 
the  other. ^ 

38.  West  of  these  nations  there  project  into   the  sea   two 


"^  That  there  is  a  special  allusion  to 
Hecatseus  here  seems  very  probable. 
(Vide  supra,  ii.  21,  note.)  The  belief 
which  Herodotus  ridicules  is  not  that  of 
the  world's  spherical  form,  which  had 
not  yet  been  suspected  by  the  Greeks, 


but  a  false  notion  of  the  configui-ation 
of  the  laud  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
subjoined  plan  of  the  world  according 
to  Hecatseus,  taken  from  Klausen,  re- 
presents with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
view  which  Herodotus  censm-es. 


Plan  of  the  World  according  to  Hecat«us.    From  Klausen. 


^  Vide  supra,  Book  i.  ch.  104,  note  ^ 

^  Niebuhi-  (Geography  of  Herod,  p. 

25,  and  map)  supposes  that  these  four 

nations  must   have   been    regarded   by 

Herodotus  as  dwelling  in  a  direct  line 


from  south  to  north.  This  is  to  take  his 
words  too  strictly.  Even  if  he  never 
visited  Ecbatana,  he  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  that  Media  lay  north-icest  of 
Persia. 


Chap.  36-40. 
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tracts^  wliicli  I  will  now  describe ;  one,  beginning  at  iho.  river 
Phasis  on  the  north,  stretches  along  the  Euxine  and  the  Helles- 
pont to  Sigeiini  ill  Iho  Troas;  Avliilc  on  the  sonth  it  reaches  from 
the  Myriandrian  gull','"  which  adjoins  Pha-nicia,  to  the  Triopic, 
promontory.^  This  is  one  of  the  tracts,  and  is  inhabited  by 
thirty  different  nations.* 

39.  The  other  starts  from  the  country  of  the  Persians,  and 
stretches  into  the  Erythraean  sea,  containing  first  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  after  Assyria,  Arabia.  It  ends,  that  is  to  say  it  is 
considered  to  end,  though  it  does  not  really  come  to  a  termina- 
tion,^ at  the  Arabian  gulf — the  gulf  whereinto  Darius  conducted 
the  canal  which  he  made  from  the  Nile.*^  Between  Persia  and 
Phcenicia  lies  a  broad  and  ample  tract  of  coimtry,  after  which 
the  region  I  am  describing  skirts  our  sea,''  stretching  from 
Phojnicia  along  the  coast  of  Palestine-Syria  till  it  comes  to 
Egypt,  where  it  terminates.  This  entire  tract  contains  but  tliree 
nations.*  The  whole  of  Asia  west  of  the  countiy  of  the  Persians 
is  comprised  in  these  two  regions. 

40.  Beyond  the  tract  occupied  by  the  Persians,  IMedes,  Sas- 
pirians,  and  Colchians,  towards  the  east  and  the  region  of  the 


1  AVe  Lave  no  single  word  for  the 
Greek  uKr-f),  which  means  a  tract  jutting 
out  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
.sea,  with  one  side  joining  the  mainland. 
Attica  (named  probably  from  its  shape, 
Attica  being  for  Actica)  and  lapygia 
were  ^Kral — peninsulas  joined  to  the 
main  by  an  isthmus  were  x^PP*^*'')''''"' 

-  Or  Bay  of  Issus.  Myriandrus  was 
a  small  Phceuician  settlement  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  gulf.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  as  ttSXis  olKovfx.ivy\ 
vnh  ^oiviK(t>v  ( Auab.  I.  iv.  §  0),  and  by 
Scylax.  as  MvpiavSpos  ^oivIkwi'  (I'oripl. 
p.  9).  Though  the  reading  in  Hero- 
dotus is  conjectural,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  regai'ded  as  certain. 

3  Concerning  the  Triojiic  promontory, 
see  note  ^  on  Book  i,  ch.  144,  and  note  ^ 
on  Book  i.  ch.  174. 

"•  The  thirty  nations  intended  by  He- 
rodotus would  seem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing ; — The  Moschi,  Tibareni,  Macrones, 
Mosyuccci,  Mares,  Alarodii,  Armenians, 
Cappadocians,  Matieni,  Paphlagonians, 
Chalybes,  Mariaudynians,  Bithj'uians, 
Thynians,  iEolians,  lonians,  Magne- 
sians,  Dorians,  Myaians,  Ijydians,  Ca- 
rians,  Cauniaus,  Lycians,  Milyans,  Ca- 
balians,  Lasouians,  Plygennes,  Phrj'- 
gians,  Pamphylians,  and  Cilicians.    (See 


i.  28,  iii.  90-94,  and  vii.  72-79.)  Or 
perhaps  we  should  retrench  the  Hygen- 
nes,  read  vei-y  doubtfully  in  iii.  9U,  and 
add  the  Ligyes  from  vii.  72. 

*  Since  Egypt  adjoins  Arabia.  (See 
ch.  41.) 

''  This  was  the  completion  of  the 
canal  which  Neco  found  it  prudent  to 
desist  from-i-e-opening,  through  fear  of 
the  growing  power  of  Babylon.  It  was 
originally  a  canal  of  Hemeses  II.,  which 
had  been  filled  up  by  the  sand,  as  hap- 
pened occasionally  in  after  times.  (See 
n.-  on  l^ook  ii.  ch.  158.)  Macrisi  saya 
very  justly  that  it  was  re-opened  by  the 
Greek  kings,  Ptolemies;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that,  though  Herodotus  expressly 
says  it  was  open  in  his  time,  some  have 
fancied  that  the  Egyptians,  the  people 
most  versed  in  caual-makiug,  were  in- 
debted to  the  Greeks  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  one  to  tlie  Red  Sea.  The 
notion  of  Macrisi,  that  Adrian  also  re- 
opened this  canal,  Wi\s  owing  to  a  fresh 
supply  of  water  having  been  conducted 
to  it  by  the  Amnis  Trajixnus. — [G.  W.] 

''  The  Mediterranean.  (See  Book  i. 
ch.  185.) 

*  The  Assyrians  (among  whom  the 
Palestine  Si/ritins  were  included),  the 
Ai-abians,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
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sunrise,  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Erythrgean  sea,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  the  river  Araxes,  which  flows 
towards  the  rising  sun.^  Till  you  reach  India  the  country  is 
peopled;  but  further  east  it  is  void  of  inhabitants,'  and  no  one 
can  say  what  sort  of  region  it  is.  Such  then  is  the  shape,  and 
such  the  size  of  Asia. 

41.  Libya  belongs  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  tracts,  for  it 
adjoins  on  Egypt.  In  Egypt  the  tract  is  at  first  a  narrow  neck,  the 
distance  from  our  sea  to  the  Erythraean  not  exceedins;  a  hundred 
thousand  fathoms,  or,  in  other  words,  a  thousand  furlongs  ;  ^  but 
from  the  point  where  the  neck  ends,  the  tract  which  bears  the 
name  of  Libya  is  of  very  great  breadth. 

42,  For  my  part  I  am  astonished  that  men  should  ever  have 
chvided  Libya,  iVsia,  and  Europe  as  they  have,  for  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly unequal.  Europe  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
other  two,^  and  for  breadth  will  not  even  (as  I  think)  bear  to 
be  compared  to  them.  As  for  Libya,  we  know  it  to  be  washed 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  where  it  is  attached  to  Asia. 
This  discovery  was  first  made  by  Necos,'*  the  Egyptian  king. 


^  Niebuhi'  (Geograph.  of  Herod,  p. 
25-26)  concludes  from  this  passage,  com- 
bined with  oh.  202  of  Book  i.,  that  Hero- 
dotus imagined  the  Ai-axes  (ylras)  to  send 
a  branch  into  the  Caspian,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  main  stream  flowed 
onwards  in  an  easterly  direction  below 
and  beyond  the  Caspian,  and  terminated 
on  the  confines  of  India  in  a  marsh.  I 
incline  to  suspect  a  mere  lapsus,  by 
which  Herodotus  has  made  the  river 
run  east,  when  he  meant  to  say  that  it 
ran  west. 

'  Vide  supra,  iii.  98,  note. 

2  In  like  manner  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v. 
11)  reckons  125  Roman  miles  (=  1000 
stades;  from  Pelusium  to  Arsinoe,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  Suez.  Modern 
svirveys  show  that  the  direct  distance 
across  the  isthmus  is  not  so  much  as 
8n  miles  ( English  ,,  or  under  700  stades. 
(See  note  ^  on  Book  ii.  ch.  158.) 

^  Herodotus  made  the  Phasis,  Cas- 
pian, and  Araxes,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  In  this  he 
departed  from  Hecatacus,  who,  as  is 
clear  from  his  Fragments,  regarded 
the  Tanais  as  the  boundary-line.  (See 
especially  Fragm.  16G  and  168.)  The 
later  geographers,  Scylas  (Peripl.  p. 
74),  Strabo  (xi.  1,  §  1),  &c.,  followed 
Hecatfeus — and  so  the  moderns  gene- 
rally.    Recently,    however,    the    Rus- 


sians have  determined  to  consider  the 
Ural  River,  the  Caspian,  and  then-  own 
Georgian  frontier  as  the  boundary. 

^  We  may  infer,  from  Neco's  or- 
dering the  Pha3nicians  to  come  round 
by  the  "Pillars  of  Hercules,"  that  the 
form  of  Africa  was  already  known, 
and  that  this  was  not  the  first  expedi- 
tion which  had  gone  round  it.  The 
fact  of  their  seeing  the  sim  rise  on 
their  right  as  they  returned  north- 
wards, which  Herodotus  doubted,  is 
the  very  proof  of  their  having  gone 
round  the  Cape,  and  completed  the 
circuit.  He  afterwards  mentions  (ch. 
48)  another  expedition  which  set  out 
by  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  was 
given  up.  But  the  Phoenicians  sent 
by  Neco  were  not  the  only  success- 
ful circumnavigators  of  Africa ;  and 
Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  went  round  it, 
going  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  touching  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  and 
returning  by  the  end  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  (Pliu.  ii.  67;  and  Arrian,  Rer. 
Indie,  at  end.)  He  founded  several 
towns  on  the  coast,  none  of  which 
remained  in  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
Major  Rennell  (p.  738)  thinks  that  he 
only  navigated  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  the  term  of  his  voyage 
Was  "at  Sierra  Leone,  or  at  Sherbro', 
and    far    more    probably  the    latter." 
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who  on  desisting  from  the  canal  whicli  lie  had  begun  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,''  sent  to  sea  a  number  of  ships 
manned  by  PlKDonicians,  with  orders  to  make  for  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,"  and  return  to  Egyi't  through  them,  and  by  the 
]\[editerranean.'  Tlie  riiooniciaus  took  their  departure  from 
Egypt  by  way  of  the  Erythra3an  Sea,  and  so  sailed  into  the 
southern  ocean.  \Mien  autumn  came,  they  went  ashore,  wher- 
ever they  might  hajipen  to  be,  and  having  sown  a  tract  of  land 
with  corn,  waited  until  the  grain  was  fit  to  cut.^  Having  r(^aped 
it,  they  again  set  sail ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  two  \\  hole 
years  went  by,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  year  that  they 
doubled  the  I'illars  of  Hercules,  and  made  good  their  voyage 
home.  On  their  return,  they  declared — I  for  my  part  do  not 
believe  them,  but  perhaps  others  may — that  in  sailing  round 
Libya  they  had  the  sun  upon  their  right  hand."  In  this  way 
was  the  extent  of  Libva  first  discovered. 


Pliuy  also  mentions  a  certain  Eudoxus, 
a  couteniporaiy  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
by  whom  be  was  probably  sent,  rather 
than  "cum  Lathurum  regem  fugeret," 
who  went  round  from  the  Arabian  Gulf 
to  Gades ;  and  others  were  reported  to 
have  performed  the  same  voyage  for 
commercial  purposes  (Plin.  ib.).  Tlie 
expedition  of  Hauuo  dates  some  time 
;\fter  that  of  Neco,  who  has  the  credit 
of  discovering  the  Cape  and  the  form 
of  Africa,  21  centuries  before  Diaz 
and  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  former  was 
for  commercial  purposes  connected  witli 
India,  the  latter  to  settle  a  geographical 
question,  as  is  our  modern  "  N.W. 
passage."— [G.  W.] 

'  Vide  supra,  ii.  158. 

^  They  were  so  called,  not  from 
the  Greek  hero,  but  from  the  Tyrian 
deity,  whose  worship  was  always  in- 
troduced by  the  Plujeniuians  in  their 
settlements.  Some  suppose  the  two 
pillars  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  (on 
the  Spanish  coast)  had'  their  name 
transferred  by  mistake  to  the  two  hills 
of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  on  each  side  of  the 
straits.  Herodotus  evidently  considers 
them  on  the  African  as  well  as  Spanish 
coast  (iv.  181,  185;  see  Dion.  Perieg. 
64,  seq.  73,  and  comp.  Eustath.  Plin. 
iii.  Proem.;  Strab.  iii.  11(5  seq.). 

Strabo  says  the  Pillars  were  thought 
by  some  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  straits, 
by  others  at  Gades  {TdSetpa),  by  some 
even  beyond  this ;  bj'  others  to  be 
Calpe  (Gibraltar),  and  Abila  {'Afiv\ri, 
'A0i\T],  or''A^vKv^),  Abila  (^now  Apes- 


hilV/  being  the  African  mountain  oppo- 
site Calpe.  Many  say  these  hills  are  at 
the  striiits  ;  others  that  they  are  two 
brazen  columns,  8  cubits  high,  in  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades,  which 
Posidonius  thinks  most  probable,  Strabo 
not.  Plato  (Tim.  p.  469)  speaks  of 
that  mouth  called  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 
Strabo  (iii.  96)  of  the  influx  of  the  sea 
at  the  Pillars  and  the  town  of  Calpe. 
(Cp.  the  Gaditauum  fretum  of  Pliny, 
iii.  1.)  The  dollars  of  Spain  have  hence 
been  called  colonnate,  and  have  two 
columns  on  them.  Strabo  saj's  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  at  Gades  was  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island  nearest  the 
mainland.— [G.  W.] 

'  In  the  original,  "  the  northern 
sea" — so  called  here  as  washing  Libya 
upon  the  north,  and  in  contrast  with 
the  "  southern  "  or  Indian  Ocean. 
(Compare  ii.  11.) 

*  This  is  less  surprising  in  an  African 
climate,  where  barley,  doom  (holcua 
sorghum),  peas,  &c.,  are  reaped  in  from 
o  months  to  100  days  after  sowing,  and 
vegetables  in  50  or  60  days.  Even  Ta- 
merlane (as  Rennell  observes),  in  his 
prepai-ations  for  marching  into  China, 
included  corn  for  sowing  the  lands. — 
[G.  W.] 

*  Here  the  fiiitliful  reporting  of  what 
he  did  not  himself  imagine  true  has 
s'uood  our  author  in  good  stead.  Few 
would  have  believed  the  Phoenician 
circuuuiavigation  of  Al'rica  had  it  nt>t 
been  vouched  for  by  this  discovery. 
^\^len  Herodotus  is  blamed  for  repeat- 


30  VOYAGE  OP  SATASPES.  Book  IV. 

43.  Next  to  these  Phcenicians  the  Carthaginians,  according  to 
their  own  accounts,  made  the  voyage.     For  Sataspes,  son  of 
Teaspes  the  Acha3menian,  did  not  circumnavigate  Libya,  though 
he  was  sent  to  do  so ;  but,  fearing  the  length  and  desolateness 
of  the  journey,  he  turned  back  and  left  unaccomplished  the  task 
which  had  been  set  him  by  his  mother.     This  man  had  used 
violence  towards  a  maiden,  the  daughter  of  Zopyrus,  son   of 
Megabyzus,^  and  King  Xerxes  was  about  to  impale  him  for  the 
offence,  when  his  mother,  who  was  a  sister  of  Darius,  begged 
him  off,  undertaking  to  punish  his  crime  more  hea\Tly  than  the 
king  himself  had  designed.     She  would  force  him,  she  said,  to 
sail  round  Libya  and  return  to  Egypt  by  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Xerxes  gave  his  consent ;   and  Sataspes  went  down  to  Egypt, 
and  there  got  a  ship  and  crew,  with  which  he  set  sail  for  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.     Having  passed  the  Straits,  he  doubled  the 
Libyan  headland,  known  as  Cape  Soloeis,^  and  proceeded  south- 
ward.     Following  this  course  for   many  months   over   a  vast 
stretch  of  sea,  and  finding  that  more  water  than  he  had  crossed 
still  lay  ever  before  him,  he  put  about,  and  came  back  to  Egypt. 
Thence  proceeding  to  the  court,  he  made  report  to  Xerxes,  that 
at  the  farthest  point  to  which  he  had  reached,  the  coast  was 
occupied  by  a  dwarfish  race,^  who  wore  a  dress  made  from  the 
palm-tree.*     These  people,  whenever  he  landed,  left  their  towns 
and  fled  away  to  the  mountains ;  his  men,  however,  did  them 
no  wrong,  only  entering  into  their  cities  and  taking  some  of 
their  cattle.     The  reason  why  he  had  not  sailed  quite  round 
Libya  was,  he  said,  because  the  ship  stopped,  and  would  not  go 
any   further.^     Xerxes,   however,  did  not  accept  this  account 


ing  the  absiii'd    stories   which    he   had  ^oiviKv'ios,  in  that  sense, 

been  told,  it  should  be  considered  what  ^  It  has   been  conjectured   (Schlich- 

we  must  have  lost  had  he  made  it  a  thorst,  p.  184),  with  much  reason, -that 

rule  to  reject  fx'om  his  History  all  that  Sataspes  reached  the  coast   of   Guinea 

he   thpught  unlikely.     (See  the  Intro-  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and 

ductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  pp.  81-82.)  there     fell    in    with    the     well-known 

1   Vide  supra,  iii.  160.  southerly  trade-wind,  to   avoid   which 

2- The  modern  Cape  Spartel.     (See  n.  our  vessels  on  going  out  stand  across 

eh.  3"2,  Book  ii.)  to     the     South     American     continent. 

•'  This    is    the   second  mention   of  a  These  winds  continuing  for  many  months 

dwarfish    race    in    Africa    (see    above,  wi+hout  cessation,  he  at  last  gave  up  his 

ii.    32).     The    description   is   answered  voyage  in  despair,  and  returned  home, 

by  the  Bosjemcms  and  the  Dokos,  who  The  previous  circumna-s^gation  of  Africa 

may  have  been  more  widely  extended  had   been   in    the    opposite    direction, 

in  early  times.  from    Suez    round    the    Cape    to    the 

■*  So     Larcher    and     Schweighrcuser.  Straits  of  Gibraltar,   and  had  therefore 

Bahr    and   Beloe   translate    <poivLKri'iovs  been  advantaged,  not  impeded^  by  the 

by    "red"   or    "pvirple."     But   Hero-  "trades." 
dotus    always     uses     <poiviKeos,    never 


Chap.  43,  44. 
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for  true ;  and  so  Satcaspes,  as  lie  Lad  failed  to  accomplish  the 
task  set  him,  was  impaled  by  the  kinir's  orders  in  accordance 
with  the  former  sentence."  One  of  his  eunuchs,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  ran  away  with  a  great  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
reached  Samos,  where  a  certain  Samian  seized  the  whole.  I 
know  the  man's  name  well,  but  I  shall  willingly  forget  it  here. 

44.  Of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Darius  was  the  discoverer. 
Wishing  to  know  where  the  Indus  (which  is  the  only  river  save 
one  ^  that  produces  crocodiles)  emptied  itself  into  the  sea,  he 
sent  a  number  of  men,  on  whose  truthfulness  he  could  rely,  and 
among  them  Scylax  of  Caryanda,^  to  sail  down  the  river.  Tliey 
started  from  the  city  of  Caspatyras,^  in  the  region  called  Pac- 
ty'ica,  and  sailed  down  the  stream  in  an  easterly  direction  ^  to 
the  sea.  Here  they  turned  westward,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
thirty  months,  reached  the  place  from  which  the  Egyptian  king, 
of  whom  I  spoke  above,  sent  the  Pluenicians  to  sail  round 
Ijbya.^     After  this  voyage  was  completed,  Darius  conquered 


c  The  fate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
furnishes  a  curious  parallel  to  this.  (See 
HuLue's  History  of  England,  vol.  v. 
ch.  iv.) 

^  That  is,  the  Nile.  Vide  supra, 
ii.  G7. 

[He  does  not  reckon  the  river  in 
Central  Africa,  though  it  had  croco- 
diles (Book  ii.  ch.  32),  since  it  was 
siipposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Nile.— G.  W.] 

*  Caryanda  was  a  place  on  or  near 
the  Carian  coiist.  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  91 ; 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  941 ;  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc. 
KapuarSa.)  It  has  been  supposed  that 
there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  (Diet. 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geogi'.  vol.  i.  p. 
555),  one  on  the  mainland,  the  other 
on  an  island  opposite;  but  the  best 
authorities  know  only  of  one,  which  is 
on  an  island  off  the  coast.  The  con- 
tinental Caiyanda  is  an  invention  of 
Pliny's  (H.  N.  v.  29),  whom  Mela  follows 
(i.  16).  Cai-yanda  was  a  native  city,  not 
a  Greek  settlement,  as  Col.  Mure  sup- 
poses. (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  140. 
See  Scylax,  KapvavSa  vrja-os  koI  iroKts 
Ka\  \ifxv7)'  ovToi  Kcipes.)  The  island 
lay  between  Myndus  and  Bargylia,  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Myndian  or 
Halicarnassian  Peninsula.  It  is  said 
to  be  now  a  peninsula,  being  "joined 
to  the  main  by  a  narrow  sandy  isth- 
mus." There  is  a  fine  harbour,  called 
by  the  Turks  Pasha  Liinani  (Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  227). 


The  Periplus,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Scylax,  is 
manifestly  not  the  work  of  this  early 
writer,  but  of  one  who  lived  about 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  (See 
Niebuhr's  paper  in  the  Denkschrift. 
d.  Berlin.  Acad.  1804-1811,  p.  83,  and 
Ills  Kleine  Hist.  Schrift.  i.  p.  105  ;  also 
Klausen's  work,  Hecat.  Mil.  fragmenta, 
Scylacis  Caryand.  Periplus,  Berlin,  1831, 
p.  259.)  A  very  few  fragments  remain 
of  the  genuine  Scylax.  (See  vol.  i.  p. 
40,  note  ».) 

'  Vide  supra,  iii.  102. 

^  The  real  course  of  the  Indus  is 
somewhat  irest  of  south.  The  error 
of  Herodotus  arose  perhaps  from  the 
Cabul  river  being  mistaken  for  the 
true  Indus.  The  counse  of  this  stream, 
before  its  junction  with  the  Indus  at 
Attock,  is  from  N.W.  by  W.  to  S.E. 
by  E.  Herodotus's  informants  pro- 
bably knew  this,  and  imagined  the 
easterly  bearing  of  the  river  to  con- 
tinue. Still  both  they  and  Hei-odotus 
must  have  known  that  the  mnin  di- 
rection of  the  stream  was  southerly; 
otherwise  it  could  never  have  reached 
the  Erythrican  or  Sout/wni  Sea  (supra, 
ch.  37).  Niebuhr's  map  (Geography 
of  Herod.)  is  particularly  unsatisfac- 
tory on  this  point.  According  to  it, 
Scylax  on  reaching  the  sea  must  have 
turned,  not  westward,  but  southward, 

-  Vide  supra,  ch.  42. 
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Book  IV. 


the  Indians,^  and  made  use  of  the  sea  in  those  parts.  Thus  all 
Asia,  except  the  eastern  portion,  has  been  found  to  be  similarly 
circumstanced  with  Libya.^ 

45.  But  the  boundaries  of  Europe  are  quite  unkno^vn,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  who  can  say  whether  any  sea  girds  it  round 
either  on  the  north  ^  or  on  the  east,  while  in  length  it  undoubtedly 
extends  as  far  as  both  the  other  two.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
conceive  why  three  names,  and  women's  names  especially,  should 
ever  have  been  given  to  a  tract  which  is  in  reality  one,  nor  why 
the  Egyptian  Nile  and  the  Colchian  Phasis  (or  according  to 
others  the  Meeotic  Tanais  and  Cimmerian  ferry)  ^  should  have 
been  fixed  upon  for  the  boundary  lines ; "  nor  can  I  even  say 


\ 


^  The  conquest'  of  the  Indians,  by 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  re- 
duction of  the  Punjaub,  and  perhaps 
(though  this  is  not  certain)  of  Scinde, 
preceded  (as  may  be  proved  by  the 
Inscriptions)  the  Scythian  expedition. 
India,  which  is  not  contained  among 
the  subject-provinces  enumerated  at 
Behistun,  appears  in  the  list  upon  the 
great  platfox-m  of  Persepolis,  where 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Western 
Scythians.  These  last  are  added  upon 
the  tomb-inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rus- 
tam,  under  the  designation  of  "  the 
Saca3  beyond  the  sea."  (Compare  Beh. 
luscr.  col.  i.  joar.  ,6,  with  Lassen's 
Inscript.  I.  p.  42,  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Inscr.  No.  6,  pages  197,  -280,  and  294 
of  the  1st  volume  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Behistun  Memoir.) 

"*  Limited,  that  is,  and  circumscribed 
by  fixed  boundaries. 

*  See  Book  iii.  eh.  115,  sub  fin. 

*  Here  again,  as  in  ch.  12,  Larcher 
translates  "  la  ville  de  Porthmies  Cim- 
m^riennes."  How  a  town  can  serve  as 
a  boundary-line  lie  omits  to  explain. 
Herodotus  undoubtedly  intends  the 
Strait  of  Jeuikaleh. 

"  The  earliest  Greek  geogi'aj^hers  di- 
vided the  world  into  two  portions 
only,  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  latter 
of  which  they  mcluded  Libya.  This 
was  the  division  of  Hecatffius.  (See 
Miiller's  Preface  to  the  Fr.  Hist.  Gr. 
vol.  i.  p.  X.,  and  compare  Mure's  Lit.  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  147.  See  also  above, 
ch.  36,  and  note  ad  loc.)  Traces  of 
it  appear  among  Greeks  later  than  He- 
rodotus, as  in  the  Fragments  of  Hijipias 
of  Elis,  who  seems  to  have  made  but 
these  two  continents  (Fr.  4),  and  in 
the  Panegyric  of  Isocrates  ^p.  179,  ed. 
Baiter),     The    threefold    division  was, 


however,  fai*  more  generally  received 
both  in  his  day  and  afterwards.  (Vide 
supra,  ii.  16,  17,  and  see  the  geographers, 
jxxssim.)  It  is  curious  that  in  Roman 
times  we  once  more  find  the  double 
division,  with  the  difference  that  Africa 
is  ascribed  to  Europe.  (Sallust.  Bell. 
Jug.  17,  §  3.  Comp.  Varro  de  Ling. 
Lat.  V.  31,  and  Agathemer,  ii.  2, 
ad  fin.) 

With  respect  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  continents,  it  appears  that  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  only  Europe  and 
Asia  were  recognised,  the  Phasis,  which 
was  regarded  as  running  fi-om  the  Cas- 
pian— a  gulf  of  the  circumambient  ocean 
— into  the  Euxine,  was  accepted  as  the 
true  separator  between  the  two  con- 
tinents. Agathemer  calls  this  "  the 
ancient  view''  (i.  1),  and  it  is  found, 
not  only  in  Herodotus,  but  in  .^Eschy- 
lus  (Prom.  Solut.  Fr.  2,  rrj  fifv  SiSv/j.ov 
xSovbs  Evpwirr]s  jxiyav  7\K  'Aaias  repfjiova 
^dffiv).  We  may  gather  from  Dionysius 
(Perieg.  20,21)  that  it  continued  among 
the  later  Greeks  to  dispute  the  ground 
with  the  more  ordinary  theory,  which 
Herodotus  here  rejects— that  the  Pa- 
lus  Mceotis  and  the  Tanais  were  the 
boundaiy.  This  latter  view  is  adopted, 
however,  almost  exclusively  by  the 
later  vriters.  (Cf.  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  72; 
Strabo,  ii.  p.  168;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  1; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  131;  Ptolem. 
ii.  1;  Dionys.  Perieg.  14;  Mela,  i.  3; 
Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  133;  Agathemer, 
ii.  6;  Armen.  Geograph.  §  16,  &c.) 
Ptolemy,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  adds 
to  it,  that  where  the  Tanais  fails  the 
boundary  is  the  meridian  produced 
thence  northwards.  In  modern  times 
Europe  has  recovered  a  poi-tion  of  what 
it  thus  lost  to  Asia,  being  extended 
eastward  first  to  the  Wolga,  and  more 
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who  gave  the  throe  trat'ts  their  names,  or  whence  they  took  the 
epithets.  According  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  Libya  Avas  so 
called  after  a  certain  Lil)ya,  a  native  woman,**  and  Asia  after  the 
wife  of  Prometheus.  The  Lydians,  however,  put  in  a  claim  to 
the  latter  namo,^  which,  they  declare,  was  not  derived  from  Asia 
the  wife  of  rrometheus,  but  from  Asies,  tlie  son  of  Cotys,  and 
grandson  of  JManes,  who  also  gave  name  to  the  tribe  Asias  at 
Sardis.  As  for  Em-ope,  no  one  can  say  whether  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  sea  or  not,  neither  is  it  known  whence  the  name  of 
Europe  was  derived,^  nor  who  gave  it  name,  unless  we  say  that 
Europe  was  so  called  after  the  Tyrian  Europe,^  and  before  her 
time  was  nameless,  like  the  other  divisions.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Europe  was  an  Asiatic,  and  never  even  set  foot  on  the  land 
which  the  Greeks  now  call  Europe,  only  sailing  from  Phoenicia 
to  Crete,  and  from  Crete  to  Lycia.  However  let  us  quit  these 
matters.  We  shall  ourselves  continue  to  use  the  names  ^  which 
custom  sanctions. 


recently  to  the  Ural  river.  The  question 
of  the  boundary -line  between  Asia  and 
Africa  has  been  already  treated  (see 
I>ook  ii.  cli.  17,  note  '"). 

*  Of  the  Libya  here  mentioned  as 
a  "native  woman"  we  have  no  other 
account.  Androu  of  Hulicarnassus  made 
Libya,  like  Asia  and  Europe,  a  daughter 
of  Oceanus  (Pr.  1).  Others  derived  the 
three  names  from  three  men,  Europus, 
Asius,  and  Libyus  (Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  170).  There  was  no  uniform  tra- 
dition on  the  subject. 

^  See  vol.  i.  Essay  i.  p.  288,'289.  This 
was  the  view  of  Lycophron  (Eustath. 
ad  Diouys.  Perieg.  270). 

'  The  name  of  Europe  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  Semitic  word  ereb  (the 
Arabic  gharbi,  the  "western"  land 
sought  for  and  colonized  from  I'hce- 
nicia.  (See  u.  ^  on  Book  ii.  ch.  44.) — 
[G.  W.] 

-  According  to  Hegesippus  (Fr.  G) 
there  were  three  Europes — one  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ocean,  another  a  Phccuiciau 
princess,  the  daughter  of  Ageuor,  and 
the  third  a  native  of  Thrace,  in  search 
of  whom  Cadmus  left  Asia.  He  derives 
the  name  of  Europe  from  the  last ; 
Hippias  (Fr.  4)  and  Audron  (1.  s.  c.) 
derive  it  from  the  first ;  Herodotus  and 
Eustathius  from  the  second.  (See  Eus- 
tath. ad  Dion.  Per.  1.  s.  c.) 

^  The  question  of  whence  these  names, 
two  of  which  still  continue  in  use,  were 
really  derived,  is  one  of  some  interest. 

VOL.    Ill, 


There  are  grounds  for  believing  Europe 
and  Asia  to  have  originally  signified 
"the  west"  and  "the  east"  respec- 
tively. Both  are  Semitic  terms,  and 
pri)bably  passed  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
Phoenicians.  Europe  is  the  Hebrew 
Qiy,  the  Assyrian  ereb,  the  Greek 
"Epe/Sos,  the  Arabic  Gharh  and  Arab.  It 
signifies  "setting,"  "the  west,"  "dark- 
ness."    Asia   is  from  the  Hebrew  N^^ 

T 

(whence  XV10,    "the  east"),  Assyrian 

azu,  "to  rise,"  or  "go  forth."     It  is 

an   adjectival  or  participial   form   from 

this    root    (comp.  X^y,    2    Chr.    xxxii. 

21);    and  thus  signifies  "going  forth," 

"rising,"  or   "the  east."     The  Greeks 

first  applied  the  title  to  that  portion  of 

the  eastern  continent  which  lay  nearest 

them,  and  with  which  they  became  first 

acquainted — the    coast    of  Asia    Minor 

opposite    the    Cyclades  ;    whence    they 

extended  it  as  their   knowledge   gi-ew. 

Still  it  had  always  a  special  application 

to  the  country  about    Ephesus.     "With 

regard    to    Libya,   it    is   perhaps   most 

probable    that   the    Greeks   first   called 

the   south    or    south-west   wind    \lfia, 

because  it  brought  moisture  {\i$a,  comp. 

Aei^u),   and  then   when   they   found   a 

land   from  which  it   blew,    called    that 

laud    Libya;    not   meaning    "the    riioiat 

land,"  which  would  be  a  misnomer,  but 

"the  southern    land."     The   .connexion 

with  the  Hebrew  Lubim,  D^2v  (Dan.  xi. 

4o ;   Nahum  iii.    9),  who  are  probably 

D 
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46.  The  Eiixine  sea,  where  Darius  now  went  to  war,  has 
nations  dwelling  around  it,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
Scythians,  more  unpolished  than  those  of  any  other  region  that 
we  know  of.  For,  setting  aside  Anacharsis  *  and  the  Scythian 
people,  there  is  not  within  this  region  a  single  nation  which  can 
be  put  forward  as  having  any  claims  to  wisdom,  or  which  has 
produced  a  single  person  of  any  high  repute.  The  Scythians 
indeed  have  in  one  respect,  and  that  the  very  most  important 
of  all  those  that  fall  under  man's  control,  shown  themselves 
wiser  than  any  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  customs 
otherwise  are  not  such  as  I  admire.^  The  one  thing  of  which  I 
speak,  is  the  contrivance  whereby  they  make  it  impossible  for 
the  enemy  who  invades  them  to  escape  destruction,  while  they 
themselves  are  entirely  out  of  his  reach,  unless  it  please  them 
to  engage  with  him.  Having  neither  cities  nor  forts,  and  caiTy- 
ing  their  dwellings  with  them  wherever  they  go ;  accustomed, 
moreover,  one  and  all  of  them,  to  shoot  from  horseback ;  ®  and 


the  modern  Nubians  (see  Beechey's  Ex- 
pedition, p.  58),  is  very  doubtful. 

The  derivation  of  the  Latin  term 
"  Africa,"  which  we  use  instead  of 
Libya,  is  pecuharly  obscure.  Alexander 
Polyhistor  quotes  a  Jewish  waiter  whom 
he  calls  Cleodemus,  and  appears  to 
identify  with  the  prophet  Malachi,  as 
deriving  the  word  from  Epher,  "isy,  a 
grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Fr.  7;  cf.  Gen.  xxv.  4).  Josephus 
adopts  the  same  view  (Antiq.  Jud.  i. 
15).  Leo  suggests  two  derivations  :  one 
from  the  Arabic  root  fwah,  Heb.  p"lS, 
"to  break  off,  separate,  rend  asunder ;" 
the  other  from  a  certain  Arabian  king 
Iphric  or  Iphricus,  who  was  driven  out 
of  Asia  by  the  Assyrians.  These  accounts 
do  not  deserve  much  attention.  Perhaps 
the  term  Afri  was  the  real  ethnic  ap- 
pellation of  the  tribe  on  whose  coast  the 
Carthaginians  settled,  and  hence  the 
Romans  formed  the  word  Africa;  or 
more  probably  it  was  a  name  which  the 
Phoenician  settlers  gave  to  the  natives, 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  root  N^^ 

and  meaning  "nomads,"  or  "savages." 
(Compare  the  terms  Numidte  and  Nu- 
midia.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  name 
was  ahvays  applied  especially  to  the  tract 
bordering  upon  Carthage.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  4 ;  Mela,  i.  7  ;  Agathemer,  ii.  5  ;  Leo 
Afric.  i.  1,  &c.) 

^  Concerning  Anachai-sis,  see  below, 
ch.  76. 

*  It  was  a  fashion  among  the  Greeks 


to  praise  the  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  the  nomade  races,  who  were  less 
civilised  than  themselves.  Homer  had 
done  so  in  a  passage  which  possibly 
referred  to  these  very  Scythians : 

ayavhiv  '\w!n]fj.o\yi>v, 
y\aKTO^dyiav,  a^uov  re,  &  LKaioTariav  avBpia- 

TTltiV 

Iliad,  xiii.  6. 
.iEschylus  had  commended  them  as 

Prom.  Sol.  Fr.  10. 

In  later  times  Ephorus  made  them  the 
subject  of  a  laboured  panegyi-ic.  (See 
the  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  74, 
Fragm.  76 ;  and  compare  Nic.  Dam. 
Fr.  123.)  Herodotus  intends  to  mark 
his  dissent  from  such  views. 

^  It  is  cm'ious  that  the  Scythian 
i-emains  discovered  at  Kertch  do  not 
give  an  example  of  a  Scythian   horse- 


Chap.  46,  47. 
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living  not  by  luisbaudry  but  on  their  outtlo,  tlicir  wagons  tlie 
only  lioiisos  that  thoy  possess/  how  can  they  fail  of  being  uncon- 
querable, and  unassailable  even? 

47.  The  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  rivers  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  greatly  favom-  this  mode  of  resisting  attacks.  For 
the  laud  is  level,  well  watered,  and  abounding  in  pasture ;  ^ 
while  the  rivers  which  traverse  it  are  almost  equal  in  number  to 
the  canals  of  Egypt.  Of  these  I  shall  only  mention  the  most 
famous  and  such  as  are  navigable  to  some  distance  from  the  sea. 
They  are,  the  Ister,  which  has  five  mouths;''  the  Tyras,  the 


archer,  although  they  show  the  mode 
ill  which  the  Scyths  used  the  javelin 
ou  horseback,  avid  iu  which  they  shot 
their  arrows  on  foot. 


''  Compare  the  eai-lier  description  of 
iEschylus : — 

~*V?"* 1  vofidSa^,  ol  n-AcKTos  (TTeyo? 

•n-eiidptnot  vaiovir  in'  cvkvkXoi^  oxoi?, 
•  eiojjSoAois  TO^oiUiv  ef Tjprv/aeVoi . 

Prom.  Vinct.  734-736. 
Hippocrates,  who  visited  Scythia  a  gene- 
ration later  than  Herodotus,  gave  a 
similar  account,  adding  the  fact  that 
the  Scythian  wagons  were  either  four- 
wheeled  or  six-wheeled.  (De  Aere, 
Aqua,  et  Locis,  §  44,  p.  353.) 

It  rnay  be  doubted  whether  the  an- 
cient Scythians  really  lived  entirely  in 
their  wagons.  More  probably  their 
\yagous  carried  a  tent,  consisting  of  a 
light  framework  of  wood  covered  with 
felt  or  matting  (Fig.  1),  which  could 
be  readily  transferred  from  the  wheels 
to  the  ground,  and  vice  versa.  This 
at  least  is  the  case  with  the  modern 
Nogai  and  Kundure  Tatars,  who  how- 
ever use  also  a  sort   of  covered  cart 


(Figs.  2  and  3),  not  very  unlike  the  cara- 
vans of  our  wealthy  gypsies.  The  sub- 
joined representations  of  Tatar  vehicles 
are  from  the  works  of  Pallas  (Figs,  1 
and  2),  and  of  Mr.  Oliphant  (Fig.  3). 


I  ig.  -i 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 

^  The  pasture  is  now  not  good,  ex- 
cepting in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
rivers ;  otherwise  the  picture  drawn  of 
the  country  accords  exactly  with  the 
accounts  given  by  modern  ti'avellei-s. 
The  extreme  flatness  of  the  whole  region 
is  especially  noted.  De  Hell  speaks  of 
the  "  cheerless  aspect  of  those  vast 
plains,  with  nothing  to  vary  their  surface 
but  the  tumuli,  and  with  no  other 
boimdaries  than  the  sea."  (Travels,  p. 
38,  E.  T.)  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "All  the 
south  of  Russia,  from  the  Dnieper  to 
the  Volga,  and  even  to  the  territoi'ies  of 
the  Kirgissian  and  Thibet  Tartars  (?), 
with  all  the  north  of  the  Crimea,  is  one 
flat  uncultivated  desolate  waste,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  series  of  those  deserts 
bearing  the  name  of  steppes."  (Travels 
iu  Russia,  Sec,  p.  306.) 

9  So  Ephorus  (Fr.  77),  Anian  (Pe- 
ripl.  P.  E.  p.  135),  and  the  Anonymous 
Peripl.  P.  E.  (p.  155);  but  Pliny  (H.  N. 
iv.  12)  and  Mela  (ii.  7)  mention  sis 
mouths,  while  Sti-abo  (vii.  p.  441)  and 
Solinus  (c.  19)  have  seven.  There 
would  no  doubt  be  perpetual  changes. 
At  pi'csent  the  number  is  but  four. 

D   2 
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Hypanis,  the  Borysthenes,  the  Pauticapes,  the  Hypacyris,  the 
Gerrhus,  and  the  Tanais.^"  Tlie  courses  of  these  streams  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe. 

48.  The  Ister  is  of  all  the  rivers  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
the  mightiest.  It  never  varies  in  height,  but  continues  at  the 
same  level  summer  and  winter.  Counting  from  the  west  it  is 
the  first  of  the  tScythian  rivers,  and  the  reason  of  its  being  the 
greatest  is,  that  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  tributaries. 
Now  the  tributaries  which  swell  its  flood  are  the  following :  first, 
on  the  side  of  Scythia,  these  five — the  stream  called  by  the 
Scythians  Porata,  and  by  the  Greeks  Pyretus,  the  Tiarantus,  the 
Ai-arus,  the  Naparis,  and  the  Ordessus.^  The  first-mentioned  is 
a  great  stream,  and  is  the  easternmost  of  the  tributaries.  The 
Tiarantus  is  of  less  volume,  and  more  to  the  west.  The  Ararus, 
Naparis,  and  Ordessus  fall  into  the  Ister  between  these  two.  x\ll 
the  above-mentioned  are  genuine  Scythian  rivers,  and  go  to 
swell  the  cm-rent  of  the  Ister. 

49.  From  the  country  of  the  Agathyrsi  comes  down  another 
river,  the  Maris,^  which  empties  itself  into  the  same  ;  and  from 
the  heights  of  Hasmus  descend  with  a  northern  course  three 
mighty  streams,^  the  Atlas,  the  Auras,  and  the  Tibisis,  and  pour 
their  waters  into  it.  Thrace  gives  it  three  tributaries,  the 
Athrys,  the  Noes,  and  the  Artanes,  which  all  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  Crobyzian  Thracians.*  Another  tributary  is 
furnished  by  Pasonia,  namely,  the  Scius ;  tliis  river,  rising  near 

1"  For  the  identification  of  these  rivers  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  any  great  rivers 

see  below,  chs.  51-57.  descend   from   the    northern    skirts    of 

1  For  the  etymology  of  these  names,  Mount   Haemus    (the   modern    Balkan ). 

see  the    Appendix,  Essay  ii.    '  On   the  It   is   almost  impossible   to    decide    to 

Ethnogi-aphy  of  the  European  Scyths.'  wliich  of  the  many  small  sti-eams  run- 

With  respect  to  the  identification  of  the  uiug   from    this    mountain    range    the 

rivers,    that    the   Porata   is   the  J'riith,  names  in  Herodotus  apply.     The  Scius, 

would  seem  to  be   certain.      Probably  however,  which  is  no  doubt  the  Oscius 

the   Tiarantus   is   the  Aluta,   in   which  of  Thucydides  (ii.  96),  and  the  CEscus 

case  the  Ararus  will  be  the  Screth,  the  of  Pliny  (Hist.    Nat.  iii.   26),    may   be 

Naparis  the  Praova  or  Jalomnitza,  and  identified,  both  from  its  name  and  posi- 

the  Ordessus  the  Arditch.      (See    Nie-  tion,   with  the  Isker.      The  six   rivers, 

buhr's    Scythia,    p.   39,    E.    T.)      The  therefore  —  the   Atlas,  Auras,   Tibisis, 

names  Arditch  and  Sercth  may  be  cor-  Athrys,  Noes,  and  Artanes — have  to  be 

ruptions  of  the  ancient  appellations.  found  between  the   Isler  and  the  sea. 

'  This  must  certainly  be  the  modern  They  may  be   conjectured  to  represent 

Marosch,  a  tributary  of  the  Theiss,  which  the    Tuhan,  Drista,  Kara   Lorn,   Jantra, 

runs  with  a  course  almost  due  west  from  Osina,  and  Vid. 

the  eastern  Carpathians,  through  Trau-         ■*  The  Crobyzi  are  supposed  to  be  a 

sylvania   into    Hungary.      The    Theiss  Slavic  population,    and  the  same  meu- 

apparently  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  tioned  by  Strabo,  vii.  461,  and  Plin.  iv. 

or  regarded  as  a  tributary  of  the  Maris.  1 2.     The  name  is  thought  to  be  retained 

3  Mannert  (Geograph.  vii.  p.  8)  pro-  in  the  Krivitshi,  a  tribe  of  Russia. — 

poses  to  read  ov  /xfjaXoi ;  and  certainly  [G.  W.] 
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BEouiit  Eliodope,  forces  its  way  tliron^li  the  chain  of  Jfremus,* 
and  so  reaches  the  Ister.  Ynnn  Illyria  comes  another  stream, 
the  Angrus,  which  lias  a  course  from  south  to  north,  and  after 
watering-  the  TribaUian  phiin,  falls  into  the  Brongus,  which  lalls 
into  the  Ister.''  So  the  Ister  is  augmented  l>y  these  two  streams, 
both  considerable.  Besides  all  these,  the  Ister  receives  also  the 
waters  of  the  Carpis  "^  and  the  Alpis  ^,  two  rivers  running  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  the  country  above  the  Umbrians.  For 
the  Ister  flows  through  the  whole  extent  of  Europe,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Celts  ^  (the  most  westerly  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  excepting  the  Cynetians  '),  and  thence  running 
across  the  continent  till  it  reaches  Scy  thia,  wdiereof  it  washes  the 
Hanks. 

50.  All  these  streams,  then,  and  many  others,  add>  their 
waters  to  swell  the  flood  of  the  Ister,  which  thus  increased  be- 
comes the  mightiest  of  rivers ;  for  undoubtedly  if  we  compare 
the  stream  of  the  Nile  with  the  single  stream  of  the  Ister,  we 
must  give  the  preference  to  the  Nile,^  of  Avhich  no  tributar}^ 


*  This  is  untrue.  No  stream  forces 
its  way  through  this  chain.  The  Sciiis 
(Iskcr)  rises  on  the  northern  flank  of 
Haemus,  exactly  opposite  to  the  point 
where  the  range  of  Khodope  (Despoto 
Diujh)  branches  out  from  it  towards  the 
south-east.  From  the  two  opposite 
•angles  made  by  Rhodopu  with  Hicmus, 
spring  the  two  streams  of  Hebrus  and 
Nestus.  Hence  it  appears  that  Thucy- 
dides  is  more  accurate  than  Herodotus, 
when  he  says  of  the  Scius  or  Oscius,  ^ei 
5'  oxiTos  iK  Tov  opovs  tiOfV  irep  Kai  6  Ne- 
CTTOj  Kal  d"^Ppos.     (ii.  9t;.) 

^  The  Angrus  is  either  the  western 
Morava  or  the  Ibar,  most  probably  the 
latter.  The  Brongus  is  the  eastern  or 
Bulgarian  Morava.  The  Triballian  plain 
is  thus  the  principality  of  Servia. 

'  As  Herodotus  plunges  deeper  into 
the  European  continent,  his  knowledge 
is  less  exact.  He  knows  the  fact  that 
the  Danube  receives  two  great  tribu- 
taries from  the  south  (the  Drave  and' 
the  Save)  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
but  he  does  not  any  longer  know  the 
true  direction  of  the  streams.  Possibly 
.also  he  conceives  the  rivers,  of  which  he 
had  heard  the  Umbrians  tell  as  running 
northwards  from  the  Alps  above  their 
coimtiy,  to  be  identical  with  the  great 
tributaries  whereof  the  dwellers  on  the 
middle  Danube  spoke.  Thus  the  Carpis 
and  the  Alpis  would  represent,  in  one 
point  of  view,  the  Save  and  the  Drave, 


in  another,  the  Salza  and  the  Inn  (of. 
Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  142, 
E.  T.) ;  or  possibly,  if  we  consider 
where  he  placed  the  sources  of  the 
Danube  (near  Fyrene),  the  Inn  and  the 
Rhine. 

8  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  Herodo- 
tus this  first  trace  of  the  word  Alp,  by 
which,  from  the  time  of  Polybius,  the 
great  European  chain  has  been  known. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  applied  in  the 
country  itself,  not  to  the  high  moun- 
tain tops  but  to  the  green  pastm-es  on 
their  slopes.  It  can  hardly  have  been 
at  any  time  the  real  name  of  a  river. 

'■*  Vide  supra,  ii.  33.  Aristotle's 
knowledge  did  not  greatly  exceed  that 
of  Herodotus.  He  too  made  the  Danube 
rise  in  Celtica,  and  from  Pyrene'  (Me- 
teorolog.  i.  13,  p.  350).  He  knew, 
however,  that  Pyrene  was  a  mountain. 

'  Vide  supra,  ii.  33,  note  '. 

-  The  lengths  of  the  two  rivei-s  are — 
of  the  Nile,  '2G00  miles,  accoi-ding  to  its 
present  known  or  supposed  course ;  of 
the  Danube,  1760  miles.  (See  ch.  33, 
Book  ii.)  The  Nile,  which  has  no  tri- 
butaries except  in  Abyssinia,  and  is  not 
fed  by  rains  except  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  during  the  tropical  rains, 
continues  of  about  the  same  breadth 
during  all  its  coui'se.  It  is  occ;\sionally 
narrower  in  Nubia,  in  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  the  rocky  land  through 
which  it  passes;  but  having  no  tribu- 
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river,  nor  even  rivulet,  augments  the  volume.  The  Ister  remains 
at  the  same  level  both  summer  and  Avinter — owing  to  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  as  I  beheve.  During  the  winter  it  runs  at  its 
natural  height,  or  a  very  little  higher,  because  in  those  countries 
there  is  scarcely  any  rain  in  winter,  but  constant  snow.  When 
summer  comes,  this  snow,  which  is  of  great  deptli,  begins  to 
melt,  and  flows  into  the  Ister,  which  is  swelled  at  that  season, 
not  only  by  this  cause  but  also  by  the  rains,  which  are  heavy 
and  frequent  at  that  part  of  the  year.  Thus  the  various  streams 
which  go  to  form  the  Ister  are  higher  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  just  so  much  higher  as  the  sun's  power  and  attraction  are 
greater ;  so  that  these  two  causes  counteract  each  other,  and 
the  effect  is  to  produce  a  balance,  whereby  the  Ister  remains 
always  at  the  same  level.^ 

51.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  Scythian  rivers ;  the  next 
to  it  is  the  Tyras,'^  which  rises  from  a  great  lake  separating 
Scythia  from  the  land  of  the  Neuri,  and  runs  with  a  southerly 
course  to  the  sea.  Greeks  dwell  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  who 
are  called  Tyritae.* 

52.  The   third   river   is   the   Hypanis.^      This   stream    rises 


tary  in  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  there  is  of 
course  no  reason  for  its  becoming  larger 
towards  its  mouth.  The  broadest  part 
is  the  White  River,  which  is  sometimes 
miles  across,  and  divided  into  several 
broad  but  shallow  channels.  In  Egypt 
its  general  breadth  is  about  one-third  of 
a  mile,  and  the  rate  of  its  mid-stream 
is  generally  from  Ig  to  about  2  knots, 
but  during  the  inundation  more  rapid, 
or  above  3  miles  an  hour. — [G.  W.] 

3  Too  much  force  is  here  assigned  to 
the  attracting  power  of  the  sun.     The 
"  balance  "  of  which  Herodotus  speaks 
is  caused  by  the  increased  volume  of 
the    southern    tributaries    during    the 
summer  (which  is  caused  by  the  melting 
of  the    snows  along  the   range  of  the 
Alps),  being  just  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  the  diminished  volume  of  the 
northern  tributaries,   which  in  winter 
are  swelled  by  the  rains.     It  is  not  true 
that  the  rains  of  summer  are  heavier 
than  those  of  winter  in  the  basin  which 
the  Danube  drains  :    rather  the   exact 
reverse  is  the  case.     Were  it  otherwise, 
the  Danube,  like  the  Nile,  would  over- 
flow in  the  summer ;  for  the  evaporating 
power  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  surface 
of  a  river  in  the  latitude  of  the  Danube 
is  very  trifling. 

^  The  Tyras  is  the  modern  Dniestr 


(=  Danas-Ter),  still  called,  according 
to  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  257, 
note  ^),  the  Tyral  near  its  mouth.  Its 
main  stream  does  not  rise  from  a  lake, 
but  one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the 
Sered,  which  rises  near  Zloczow  in  Gal- 
licia,  does  flow  from  a  small  lake. 
There  is  also  a  largish  lake  on  the 
Werezysca,  near  Lemberg,  in  the  same 
country,  which  communicates  with  the 
main  stream  of  the  Dniestr,  not  far 
from  its  source.  Heeren  regai*ds  this 
as  the  lake  of  which  Herodotus  had 
heard.     (As.  Nat.  1.  s.  c.) 

^  A  Greek  town  called  Tyi-as,  and 
also  Ophiusa  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  11 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  lay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dniestr  on  its  right  bank. 
(Ophiusa  in  Scylax,  Peripl.p.  70;  Tyras 
in  the  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  153.) 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  (Anon. 
Peripl.  1.  s.  c.)  When  the  Goths  (Getae) 
conquered  the  region  about  this  river, 
they  received  the  name  of  Tyi'i-getse. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  442.) 

^  The  Hypanis  is  undoubtedly  the 
Bog,  a  main  tributary  of  the  Dniepr. 
The  marshes  of  Volhynia,  from  which 
flow  the  feeders  of  the  Pripet,  are  in 
tins  direction;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  Bog  can  at  any  time  have 
flowed  out  of  them. 
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witliin  tlio  limits  of  Scythia,  and  has  its  source  in  another  vast 
lake,  around  whicli  wild  white  horses  graze.  The  lake  is  called, 
properly  enough,  the  Mother  of  the  Hypanis.^  The  Hypanis, 
rising  here,  during  the  distance  of  five  days'  navigation  is  a 
shallow  stream,  and  the  water  sweet  and  pure ;  thence,  however, 
to  the  sea,  which  is  a  distance  of  four  days,  it  is  exceedingly 
bitter.  This  change  is  caused  by  its  receiving  into  it  at  that 
point  a  brook  the  waters  of  which  are  so  bitter  that,  although 
it  is  but  a  tiny  rivulet,  it  nevertheless  taints  the  entire  Hypanis, 
wliich  is  a  large  stream  among  those  of  the  second  order.  The 
source  of  this  bitter  spring  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Scythian 
Husbandmen,^  wdiere  they  adjoin  upon  the  Alazonians ;  and  the 
place  where  it  rises  is  called  in  the  Scythic  tongue  Exampceus,^ 
which  means  in  our  language,  "  The  Sacred  Ways."  The 
spring  itself  bears  the  same  name.  The  Tyras  and  the  Hypanis 
aj)proach  each  other  in  the  country  of  the  Alazonians,^  but 
afterwards  separate,  and  leave  a  wide  space  between  their 
streams. 

53.  The  fourth  of  the  Scythian  rivers  is  the  Borysthenes.- 
Next  to  the  Ister,  it  is  the  greatest  of  them  all ;  and,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  most  productive  river,  not  merely  in  Scythia, 
but  in  the  whole  world,^  excepting  only  the  Nile,  with  which  no 
stream  can  possibly  compare.    It  lias  upon  its  banks  the  loveliest 


^  Compare  below,  cli.  86.  Bussia,"  says  Madame  de  Hell,  "  the 

*  Herodotus  appears  to   have   pene-  Duiepr    claims   one    of    the    foremost 

trated  as  far  as  this  fountain  (infra,  ch.  places,  from  the  length  of  its  course,  the 

81),  no  traces  of  wliich  are  to  be  found  volume  of  its  waters,  and  the  deep  bed 

at  the  present  day.     The  water  of  the  which  it  has  excavated  for  itself  across 

Scythian  rivers   is  brackish  to   a   con-  the  plains;  but  nowhere  does  it  present 

siderable    distance   from   the   sea,    but  more   charming  views    than    from   the 

thei-e  is  now  nothing  peculiar  in  the  height  I  have  jiist  mentioned,  and  its 

water  of  the  Hypanis.  vicinity.      After  having  spread   out  to 

'  The  etymology  of  this  term  is  dis-  the  breadth,  of  nearly  a  league,  it  parts 

cussed  in  the  Appendix,  Essay  ii.    "  On  into  a  multitude  of  channels  that  wind 

the     Ethnography    of    the     European  through  forests  of  oaks,  alders,  poplars, 

Scyths."  and  aspens,  whose  \'igorous  growth  be- 

1  That  is,  between  the  47th  and  48th  speaks   the   richness    of  a   virgin   soil, 

parallels.      The   fact   here   noticed   by  The    groups    of    islands,    capriciously 

Herodotus  strongly  proves   his  actual  breaking  the  surface  of  the  waters,  have 

knowledge  of  the  geography  of  these  a   melancholy  beauty  and  a  primitive 

countries.  character  scarcely  to  be  seen  except  in 

-  The  Borysthenea  is  the  Dniepr.     It  those  vast  wildernesses  where  man  has 

had  got  the  name  as  early  as  the  com-  left  no  traces  of  his  presence.     Nothing 

pilation    of   the   anonymous    Periplus  in   our   country  at   all   resembles  this 

Pont.  Eux.     (See  p.  150.)  laud  of  landscape For  some 

^  Something  of  the  same  enthusiasm  time  after  my   arrival  at  Doutchina  I 

which   appciu-s   in  the    description    of  found  an  endless  source  of  delight  in 

Herodotus  breaks  out  also  in  modern  contemplating  these   majestic  scenes." 

travellers    when    they    speak    of    the  (Travels,  pp.  5(5,  57,  E.  T.) 
Dniepr.  "  Among  the  rivers  of  Southern 
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and  most  excellent  pastnrages  for  cattle  ;  it  contains  abundance  of 
the  most  delicious  fish  ;  its  -svater  is  most  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  its 
stream  is  limpid,  while  all  the  other  rivers  near  it  are  muddy  ; 
the  richest  harvests  spring  up  along  its  course,  and  where  the 
ground  is  not  sown,  the  heaviest  crops  of  grass  ;  while  salt  forms 
in  great  plenty  about  its  mouth  without  human  aid,*  and  large 
fish  are  taken  in  it  of  the  sort  called  Antacsei,  without  any- 
prickly  bones,  and  good  for  pickling.^     Nor  are  these  the  whole 
of  its  marvels.     As  far  inland  as  the  place  named  Gerrhus, 
which  is  distant  forty  days'  voyage  from  the  sea,^  its  course  is 
known,  and  its  direction  is  from  north  to  south ;  but  above  this 
no  one  has  traced  it,  so  as  to  say  through  what  countries  it 
flows.     It  enters  the  territory  of  the  Scythian  Husbandmen  after 
running  for  some  time  across  a  desert  region,  and  continues  for 
ten  days'  navigation  to  pass  through  the  land  which  they  inhabit. 
It  is  the  only  river  besides  the  Nile  the  sources  of  which  are 
unknown  to  me,  as  they  are  also  (I  believe)  to  all  the  other 
Greeks.     Not  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  the  Borysthenes  is 
joined  by  the  Hypanis,  which  pours  its  waters  into  the  same 
lake.''     The  land  that  lies  between  them,  a  narrow  point  like 
the  beak  of  a  ship,^  is  called  Cape  Hippolaiis.     Here  is  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Ceres,^  and  opposite  the  temple  upon  the  Hypanis 

■*  Dio  Chrysostom  notes  the  value  of  E.  T.)      Herodotus  does  not  seem  to 

this  salt  as  an  ai'ticle  of  trade  with  the  have  been  aware  of  the  rapids,  which 

other  Greeks   and  with  the  Scyths  of  may  possibly  have  been  produced  by  an 

the   interior   (Or.  xsxvi.   p.  43),     The  elevation  of  the   laud    since    his  time. 

salinesofir*/i'-"»-;!,  at  the  extremity  of  the  (See   Murchison's    Geology   of  Eussia, 

promontory  which  forms  the  southern  vol.   i.  p.   573.)     It  is    uncertain  what 

shore  of  the  liman  of  the  Dniepr,   are  distance  he  intended  by  a  day's  voyage 

still  of  the  greatest  impoi'tance  to  Russia,  up   the  course    of  a   river,    but   there 

and  supply  vast  tracts  of  the  interior,  seems   to   be   no  sufficient  reason   for 

(See   Dr.    Clarke's    Russia,    Appendix,  altering  the  number  forty  in  the  text, 

No.  VIII.  p.  759.)  as  Matthire  and  Larcher  suggest. 

'  The  sturgeon  of  the   Dniepr  have         ''  The  word  in  the    Greek    (eA.os)  is 

to  this  day  a  great  reputation.      Can'- ire  rather  "  marsh"  than  "  lake,"  and  the 

(the  Tiipixos  ' AvTaKotov  of  Athenajus)  is  liman  of  the  Dniepr  is  in  point  of  fact  so 

made   from   the  roes  of  these  fish  at  shallow  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name. 

Kherson  and  Nicolaef.     For  a  scientific  "  In   summer  it   has   hardly   six    feet 

description    of    the    stm'geon    of    the  water."     (Report  of  Russian  Engineers ; 

Dniepr,  see  Kirby's  Bridgewater  Trea-  Clarke,  1.  s.  c.) 

tise,  vol.  i.  p.  107.  ^  This   description,   which  is   copied 

^  The  Dniepr  is  navigable  for  barges  by  Dio  (Or.  xxxvi.  p.  437),  and  which 

all   the    way   from    Smolensko    to    its  would  exactly  suit  the  promontory  of 

mouth,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  1500  Kinhurn,  applies  but  ill  to  the  land  as  it 

miles.     The  navigation  is  indeed  greatly  now  lies  between  the  two  rivers.     Has 

impeded  by  the  rapids  below   L'/:aferi-  the  author's  memory  played  him  false, 

nostav ;   but   still    for   a   month  or    six  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  form  of 

weeks  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  of  the  the  land  has  changed  since  his  time  ? 
spring  floods,  they  are  passed  by  boats.         ^  Or    "Cybeld,"    for   the   reading    is 

(See  Dr.  Clarke's  Russia,  App.  viii.  j).  doubtful.       Biihr     gives     MT/rpbs     for 

756;    and  De    Hell's    Travels,   p.    20,  Arnx-rjTpos  on  the  authority  of  many  of 
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is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Borysthenites.^     But  enough  has 
been  said  of  these  streams.  • 

54.  Next  in  succession  comes  the  fifth  ri\er,  called  the  Pan- 
ticapes,-  whicli  has,  like  the  Borysthenes,  a  com-se  from  north  to 
south,  and  rises  from  a  lake.  The  space  between  this  river  and 
the  Borysthenes  is  occupied  by  the  Scythians  wlio  are  engaged 
in  husbandry.  After  watering  their  country,  the  Panticapes 
flows  through  Hylasa,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Borysthenes. 

55.  The  sixth  stream  is  the  Hypacyris,  a  river  rising  from  a 
lake,  and  running  directly  through  the  middle  of  the  Nomadic 
Scythians.  It  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  city  of  Carcinitis,''  leav- 
ing Hyla;a  and  the  course  of  Achilles  ■*  to  the  riglit. 


the  best  MSS.  ;  and  among  the  coins 
found  on  the  site  of  Olbia,  the  head  of 
CybOle,  with  the  well-known  crown  of 


towers,  occurs  frequently.  ^See  Mion" 
net's  Description  des  Medailles,  &c.» 
Supple'ment,  torn.  ii.  pp.  14-15.) 

>  Olbia,  called  also  Borysthenes 
(supra,  ch.  18,  note  ^),  was  on  the 
western  or  right  bank  of  the  Hypanis, 
as  sufficiently  appears  from  this  passage. 
Its  site  is  distinctly  marked  by  mounds 
and  ruins,  and  has  been  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  numerous 
coins  and  inscriptions.  ''Clarke,  pp. 
614-G-:?;  Choix  des  Medailles  Antiques 
d'Olbiopolis  ou  Olbia,  faisant  partie  du 
cabinet  du  Conseiller  d'Etat  De  Blaram- 
berg,  Paris,  18_'_'.)  It  is  now  called 
Siomogil,  "  the  Huncb-ed  Mounds,"  and 
lies  about  12  miles  below  Nicolaef,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Bog.  3  or  4 
miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Bog  with 
the  liinan  of  the  Dniepr.  (De  Hell,  p. 
34,  E.  T.) 

It  is  curious  to  find  Olbia  placed  on 
the  wrong  bank  of  the  Hypanis  by 
Major  Rennell  in  his  great  map  of 
Western  Asia,  published  so  late  as  1831. 

-  On  the  Panticapes,  see  ch.  18,  note. 
This  and  the  next  two  rivers  defy  iden- 
tification with  any  existing  stream. 
Great  changes  have  probably  occurred 
in  the  physical  geography  of  Southern 
Russia  since  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
(Murchison's  Geology  of  Russia,  pp. 
573-577.)    The  Dniepr  in  his  time  seems 


to  have  had  a  large  delta,  enclosed 
within  the  mouth  which  he  knew  as  the 
Borysthenes,  and  that  called  by  him  the 
Gerrhus,  though  this  latter  can  scarcely 
have  parted  from  the  main  stream  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  sea  as  he 
imagined.  It  is  possible  that  there 
have  been  gi-eat  changes  of  level  in 
Southeru  Russia  since  his  time,  and 
the  point  of  departure  may  perhaps 
have  been  as  high  as  Krylov,  in  lat. 
49"',  as  represented  in  the  map  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  delta  did  not 
begin  till  about  Kakofka,  where  the 
Borysthenes  may  have  thrown  off  a 
branch  which  passed  into  the  Gulf  of 
Perekop  by  Kalantcha/i  (.see  Murchisou, 
p.  574,  note)  ;  or,  finally,  Herodotus 
may  have  been  completely  at  fault,  and 
the  true  Gerrhus  of  his  day  may,  like 
that  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5),  have  really 
fallen  into  the  Palus  Mccotis,  being  the 
modern  Molotchinit,iis  Rennell  supposes. 
(Geograj^hy  of  Herod,  p.  71.) 

^  This  place  is  called  Carcine  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Mela  (h.  1), 
Carcina  by  Ptolemy  (1.  s.  c.\  Carcinitis 
by  Hecaticus  (Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  10, 
Fr.  153)  and  Herodotus,  Car«inites,  or 
Coronites,  by  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  (p.  148).  It 
gave  name  to  the  bay  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Taiu-ic  Chersonese  (Plin. 
1.  s.  c;  Mel.  1.  s.  c,  «&c.),  the  modern 
Gulf  of  Perekop.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  Greek  settlement.  Perhaps 
it  may  have  been  a  Cimmerian  town, 
and  have  contained  the  Cymric  Cacr  in 
its  first  syllable. 

••  This  is  the  modern  Kosa  Teiidra 
and  A'oS'i  Djariiintch,  a  long  and  uaiTOW 
strip  of  sandj'  beach  extending  about 
80  miles  from  neai'ly  opposite  Kalan- 
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56.  The  seventh  river  is  the  Gerrhus,  which  is  a  branch 
throTyn  out  by  the  Borysthenes  at  the  point  where  the  course  of 
that  stream  first  begins  to  be  known,  to  wit,  the  region  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  stream  itself,  viz.  Gerrhus.  This  river  on 
its  passage  to^vards  the  sea  divides  the  country  of  the  Nomadic 
from  that  of  the  Eoyal  Scyths.     It  runs  into  the  Hypacyris. 

57.  The  eighth  river  is  the  Tanais,  a  stream  which  has  its 
source,  far  up  the  country,  in  a  lake  of  vast  size,^  and  which 
empties  itself  into  another  still  larger  lake,  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
whereby  the  country  of  the  Eoyal  Scythians  is  divided  from  that 
of  the  Sauromatffi.  The  Tanais  receives  the  waters  of  a  tributary 
stream,  called  the  Hyrgis.'' 

58.  Such  then  are  the  rivers  of  chief  note  in  Scythia.  The 
grass  which  the  land  produces  is  more  apt  to  generate  gall  in 
the  beasts  that  feed  on  it  than  any  other  grass  which  is  known 
to  us,  as  plainly  appears  on  the  opening  of  their  carcases. 

59.  Thus  abundantly  are  the  Scythians  provided  with  the 
most  important  necessaries.  Their  manners  and  customs  come 
now  to  be  described.  They  worship  only  the  following  gods, 
namely,  Vesta,  whom  they  reverence  beyond  all  the  rest,  Jupiter, 
and  Tellus,  whom  they  consider  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter ;  and 
after  these  Apollo,  Celestial  Venus,  Hercules,  and  Mars."     These 


tchak  to  a  point  about  12  miles  south  of 
the  promontory  of  Kinhurn,  and  attached 
to  the  continent  only  in  the  middle  by 
an  isthmus  about  12  miles  across. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  445)  and  Eustathius  (ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  306)  compai'e  it  to  a 
fillet,  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Mela 
(ii.  1)  to  a  sword.  It  is  carefully  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  Eustathius,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus,  less 
acciu'ately  by  Mela.  Various  accounts 
were  given  of  the  name.  At  the  wes- 
tei'n  extremity  there  was  a  grove  sacred 
to  Achilles  (Strab.  p.  446),  or,  according 
to  others,  to  Hecate  (Anon.  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  149).  Marcianus  Capella  placed 
here  the  tomb  of  Achilles  (vi.  p.  214;, 
who  was  said  by  Aleseus  to  have  "  ruled 
over  Scythia"  (Fr.  49,  Bergk.)  The 
worship  of  Achilles  was  stronglj"  affected 
by  the  Pontic  Greeks.  He  had  a  temple 
in  Olbia  (Strab.  1.  s.  c),  on  the  coins  of 
which  his  name  is  sometimes  found 
(Mionnet,  Supple'meut,  tom.  ii.  p.  32)  ; 
another  in  the  present  Isle  of  Serpents 
(Arriau,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  135) ;  a  third 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Kertch,  at  the  narrowest  point  Sti'ab. 
xi.    p.    75(5) ;    and,    as    some   think,   a 


fourth  on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes,  dedicated  to  him 
by  the  Olbiopolites.  (See  Kohler'a 
Me'mohe  sur  les  iles  et  la  course  con- 
sacr^es  a  Achille ;  and  comp.  Dio 
Chrysost,  Or.  xxxvi.  p.  439.)  His  head 
also  appears  occasionally  on  the  coins  of 
Chei'sonesus  (Mionnet,  ut  supra,  pp. 
1  and  3);  and  in  an  inscription  found  at 
Olbia,  and  given  accurately  in  Kohler's 
Remarques  sur  un  ouvrage,  &c.  p.  12, 
he  is  (apparently)  entitled  "  Ruler  of 
the  Pontus  "  (nONTAPXHS). 

*  The  Tanais  i^the  modern  Don)  rises 
from  a  smalllake,  the  lake  of  Iran-Ozero, 
in  lat.  54"  2'.  long.  38=  3'.  The  Volga 
flows  in  part  from  ther/;-<?anake  of  Onega. 

®  fl'here  are  no  means  of  identifying 
this  river.  Mr  Blakesley  regards  it  as 
the  Sedersh/,  in  which  he  finds  "some 
vestige  of  the  ancient  title."  I  should 
be  inclined  rather  to  look  on  it  as  re- 
presenting the  Donetz,  if  any  depend- 
ence could  be  placed  on  this  part  of  our 
authors  geography.  He  calls  it  iu 
another  place  the  Syrgis  (infra,  ch.  123). 

'  The  religion  of  the  Scythians  appears 
by  this  account  to  have  consisted  chiefly 
iu  the  \vorship  of  the  elements.   Jupiter 
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gods  arc  worshipped  by  the  whole  nation  :  the  Ivoyal  Scythiims 
offer  sacrifice  likewise  to  Neptune.  In  the  8cythic  tongue  Vesta 
is  called  Tahiti,  Jupitt^r  (very  properly,  in  my  judgment)  Fapmis, 
Tellus  Ajna,  Apollo  G^tosi/rus,  Celestial  Venus  Artimpasa,  and 
Neptune  Thamimasadas.^  They  use  no  images,  altars,  or  tem- 
ples, except  in  tlie  worship  of  jMars  ;  but  in  his  worship  they  do 
use  them. 

GO.  The  manner  of  their  sacrifices  is  everywhere  and  in  every 
case  the  same ;  the  victim  stands  with  its  two  fore-feet  bound 
together  by  a  cord,  and  the  person  who  is  about  to  offer,  taking 
his  station  behind  the  victim,  gives  the  rope  a  pull,  and  thereby 
throws  the  animal  down  ;  as  it  falls  he  invokes  the  god  to  whom 
he  is  offering ;  after  which  ho  puts  a  noose  round  the  animal's 
neck,  and,  inserting  a  small  stick,  twists  it  round,  and  so 
strangles  him.  No  fire  is  lighted,  there  is  no  consecration,  and 
no  pouring  out  of  drink-offerings  ;  but  directly  that  the  beast  is 
strangled  the  sacrificer  flays  him,  and  then  sets  to  work  to  boil 
the  flesh. 

61.  As  Scythia,  however,  is  utterly  barren  of  firewood,^  a  ^5lo,n 


(Prtpa?!(s),  while  he  was  the  father  of  the 
gods,  was  also  jierhaps  the  air  ;  Vesta 
{Tahiti)  was  fire,  Tellus  {Apia)  earth, 
Neptune  {2'hainiinasadis)  water,  Apollo 
(Oitosyrus)  the  suu,  and  celestial  Venvis 
(^Arlimpasa)  the  moon.  The  supposed 
worship  of  Mars  was  probably  the  mere 
worship  of  the  scymitar  (of.  Grote's 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  323).  What 
that  of  Hercules  may  liave  been  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Herodotus  has 


no  Scythian  name  for  Hercules,  any 
moi-e  than  ho  has  for  Mars.  The  sub- 
joined representation  of  a  Scythian  god 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  tombs.  M. 
Dubois  calls  it  "  the  Scythian  Her- 
cules," but  there  is  nothing  which  de- 
termiuately  fixes  its  character.  It  has 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  god  of 
drinking. 

"  The  probable  etymology  of  these 
names  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Essay 
ii.  "  On  tlie  Ethnography  of  the  Euro- 
pean Scyths." 

'•*  The  scarcity  of  firewood  in  the 
steppes  gives  I'ise  to  a  number  of  curious 
contrivances.  In  Southern  Russia,  and 
also  in  Mongolia  and  Eastern  Tartary, 
almost  the  only  firing  used  is  the  dung 
of  animals.  This  is  carefully  collected, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  Kussia  made 
into  little  bricks,  in  Mongolia  piled  in 
its  natural  state  about  the  tents.  The 
Tatars  call  this  species  of  fuel  argols, 
the  Russians  Urbitch.  (Hue's  Voyage 
dans  la  Tartaric,  torn.  i.  p.  05  ;  Pallas, 
vol.  i.  p.  538;  De  Hell,  pp.  41  and  98.) 

A  similar  scarcity  in  Northern  Africa 
renders  the  dung  of  the  camel  so  pre- 
cious that  on  journeys  a  bag  is  placed 
under  the  animal's  tail  to  catch  the  fuel 
on  which  the  evening  meal  depends. 
(Pacho's  Voyage  dans  la  Marmorique,  . 
p.  18a.) 
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has  had  to  be  contrived  for  boiling  the  flesh,  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing. After  flaying  the  beasts,  they  take  out  all  the  bones, 
and  (if  they  possess  such  gear)  put  the  flesh  into  boilers  made  in 
the  country,  which  are  very  like  the  cauldrons  of  the  Lesbians, 
except  that  they  are  of  a  much  larger  size ;  then  placing  the 
bones  of  the  animals  beneath  the  cauldron,  they  set  them  alight, 
and  so  boil  the  meat.^''  If  they  do  not  happen  to  possess  a 
cauldron,  they  make  the  animal's  paunch  hold  the  flesh,  and 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  little  water,  lay  the  bones  under 
and  light  them.  The  bones  bum  beautifully ;  and  the  paunch 
easily  contains  all  the  flesh  when  it  is  stript  from  the  bones,  so 
that  by  this  plan  your  ox  is  made  to  boil  himself,  and  other 
victims  also  to  do  the  like.  When  the  meat  is  all  cooked,  the 
sacrificer  offers  a  portion  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  entrails,  by 
casting  it  on  the  ground  before  him.  They  sacrifice  all  sorts 
of  cattle,  but  most  commonly  horses.^ 

62.  Such  are  the  victims  offered  to  the  other  gods,  and  such 
is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  sacrificed  ;  but  the  rites  paid  to 
Mars  are  different.  In  every  district,  at  the  seat  of  government,^ 
there  stands  a  temple  of  this  god,  whereof  the  following  is  a 
description.  It  is  a  pile  of  brushwood,  made  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  fagots,  in  length  and  breadth  three  fm-longs  ;  in  height  some- 
what less,^  having  a  square  platform  upon  the  top,  three  sides  of 
vfhich  are  precipitous,  while  the  fourth  slopes  so  that  men  may 
walk  up  it.  Each  year  a  hundred  and  fifty  wagon-loads  of 
brushwood  are  added  to  the  pile,  which  sinks  continually  by 
reason  of  the  rains.  An  antique  iron  sword  ^  is  planted  on  the 
top  of  every  such  mound,  and  serves  as  the  image  of  Mars : '" 

^°  It  may  be  gathered  from   Ezekiel  (Travels,  p.  241,  E.  T.) 

(xxiv.   5)   that    a   similar   custom   pre-  -  Mr.    Blakesley  well    observes  (not. 

vailed  among  the  Jews.     The  bones  of  ad  loc.)  that  the  expression  here  used  is 

the  yak  are  said  to  be  used  for  fuel  in  scarcely  appropriate  to  Scythia,  where 

Eastern    Nepaul    at   the   present   day.  the  people  had  no  fixed  abodes. 

(Hooker's  Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  vol.  i.  ^  These  measures  are   utterly  incre- 

p.  213.)  dible.     We  gather  from  them  that  He- 

1  Vide   supra,  ch.  i.  21G,  where  the  rodotus  had  not  seen  any  of  these  piles, 

same    is    related    of    the     Massageta3.  but  took  the  exaggerated  accounts   of 

Horses  have  always   abounded   in    the  certain  mendacious  Scythians.     How  a 

steppes,  and  perhaps  in  ancient  times  cnuntry    aivws    &^v\os   was   to   fm-nish 

were    more    common   than    any    other  such  enormous  piles  of  brushwood,  he 

animal.     In  the  province,  of  Tchakar,  forgot  to  ask  himself, 

north  of  the  Great  Wall,  the  emperor  *  In  the  Scythian  tombs  the  weapons 

of    China    has,    it     is    .said,    between  are  usually  of  bronze ;  but  the  sword  in 

400,000    and    500,000   hoi-ses.      (Hue's  the  great  tomb  at  Kertch  was  of  iron,  so 

Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  57.)     De  Hell   esti-  that  Herodotus  is  perhaps  not  mistaken, 

mates  the  horses   of  the  Calmucks   at  *  This  custom  is  also  asci'ibed  to  the 

from  250,000  to  300,000,  their  sheep  at  Scythians  by  Lucian  (Jov.  Trag.  §  42, 

1,000,000, buttheirkineonly at  180,000.  p.  275),  Mela  (ii.  1,  sub  fin.),  SoUnus 
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yearly  sacrifices  of  cattle  and  of  horses  are  made  to  it,  and  more 
victims  are  offered  tliiis  than  to  all  the  rest  of  their  gods.  A\1m  ,i 
prisoners  are  taken  in  war,  out  of  every  hundred  men  they  sacrilicc 
one,  not  however  with  the  same  rites  as  the  cattle,  hut  with 
different.  Libations  of  wine  are  first  poured  upon  their  heads, 
after  which  they  are  slaughtered  over  a  vessel ;  the  vessel  is  then 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  the  blood  poured  upon  the 
scymitar.  While  this  takes  place  at  the  top  of  the  mound, 
below,  by  the  side  of  the  temple,  the  right  hands  and  arms  of 
the  slaughtered  prisoners  are  cut  off,  and  tossed  on  high  into  the 
air.  Then  the  other  victims  are  slain,  and  those  who  have  offered 
the  sacrifice  depart,  leaving  tlie  hands  and  arms  where  they  may 
chance  to  have  lallen,  and  the  bodies  also,  separate. 

63.  Such  are  the  observances  of  the  Scythians  with  respect  to 
sacrifice.  They  never  use  swine  for  the  purpose,  nor  indeed 
is  it  their  wont  to  breed  them  in  any  part  of  their  country. 

64.  In  what  concerns  war,  their  customs  are  the  following. 
The  Scytliian  soldier  drinks  the  blood  of  the  first  man  he  over- 
tlu-ows  in  battle.  AVhatever  number  he  slays,  he  cuts  off  all  their 
heads,*^  and  carries  them  to  the  king ;  since  he  is  thus  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  booty,  whereto  he  forfeits  all  claim  if  he  does 
not  produce  a  head.  In  order  to  strip  the  skull  of  its  covering, 
he  makes  a  cut  round  the  head  above  the  ears,  and,  laying  hold 
of  the  scalp,  shakes  the  skull  out ;  then  with  the  rib  of  an  ox  he 
scrapes  the  scalp  clean  of  flesh,  and  softening  it  by  rubbhig 
between  the  hands,  uses  it  thenceforth  as  a  napkin.'     The  Scyth 

(c.  19),  Clemens  Alexandrinus(Protrept.  tated  corpses,  and  Assya-ians  carrying 
iv.  p.  40),  and  others.  Hicesius  ascribed  off  the  heads  of  their  foes.  (Layard's 
it  to  the  SauromatK  (Miiller's  Fr.  Hist.  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  447,  45ii, 
Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  429).  Aniniiamis  Mar-  &c.)  According  to  Diodorus  (xiv.  115j, 
cellinus  speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  the  Gauls  spent  the  whole  of  the  day 
Alani  and  Hnus  of  his  owuday  (xxxi.  2).  following  on  the  battle  of  the  Allia  in 
In  the  time  of  Attila,  a  sword,  supposed  thus  mutilating  the  dead.  David  hew- 
to  be  actually  one  of  these  ancient  ing  off  the  head  of  Goliah  is  a  familiar 
Scythian  weapons,  was  discovered  by  a  instance.  Herodotus  furnishes  another 
chance  (^Priscus  Pauites,  Fr.  8,  p.  91;  in  the  conduct  which  he  ascribes  to 
Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  35  ad  Artaphernes  [\i.  30).  In  the  East,  the 
fin.),  and  made  the  object  of  worship,  mutilation  of  fallen  enemies  is  almost 
Genghis  Khan,  upon  his  elevation,  re-  imiversal.  Poseidonius  of  Apamea 
peated  the  same  observance.  (Niebuhr's  spoke  of  liimself  as  an  eye-witness  of 
Scythia,  p.  46,  E.  T.)  It  is  scarcely  the  practice  in  Gaul  (Fr.  26 );  and  Strabo 
however  to  be  called  "a  Mongolic  calls  it  a  general  custom  of  the  northern 
custom  ;"   for   it   seems    to   have    been  nations  (iv.  p.  302). 

common   to  most  of  the  tribes  which  7  Hence  the  phrase  '^KvOtarl  x^^P^- 

have  wandered  over  the  steppes.  fiaKTpov    (^Hesych.    ad    voc.  ;    Sophocl. 

^  This  custom  of  cutting  off  heads  is  Oinom.   ap.  Athenanim,  x.  18,  p.  410;, 

common  to  many  barbarous  and  semi-  and  the  verb  a.TTO(XKvdi^iiv,  "  to  scalp," 

bai-barous   nations.      In   the   Assyrian  used  by  Athemcus  and  Euripides, 
sculptures  we   frequently   see    decapi- 
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is  proud  of  tliese  scalps,  and  hangs  them  from  his  bridle-rein ; 
the  greater  the  number  of  such  najjkins  that  a  man  can  show, 
the  more  highly  is  he  esteemed  among  them.®  Many  make 
themselves  cloaks,  like  the  capotes  of  our  peasants,  by  sewing 
a  quantity  of  these  scalps  together.  Others  flay  the  right  arms 
of  their  dead  enemies,  and  make  of  the  skin,  which  is  stripped  off 
with  the  nails  hanging  to  it,  a  covering  for  their  quivers.  Now  the 
skin  of  a  man  is  thick  and  glossy,  and  would  in  whiteness  surpass 
almost  all  other  hides.  Some  even  flay  the  entire  body  of  their 
enemy,  and  stretching  it  upon  a  frame  carry  it  about  with  them 
wherever  they  ride.  Such  are  the  Scythian  customs  with  re- 
spect to  scalps  and  skins. 

65.  The  skulls  of  their  enemies,  not  indeed  of  all,  but  of  those 
whom  they  most  detest,  they  treat  as  follows.  Having  sawn  off 
the  portion  below  the  eyebrows,  and  cleaned  out  the  inside,  they 
cover  the  outside  with  leather.  When  a  man  is  poor,  this  is  all 
that  he  does  ;  but  if  he  is  rich,  he  also  lines  the  inside  with  gold : 
in  either  case  the  skull  is  used  as  a  drinking-cup.^  They  do 
the  same  with  the  skulls  of  their  own  kith  and  kin  if  they  have 
been  at  feud  with  them,  and  have  vanquished  them  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king.  When  strangers  whom  they  deem  of  any 
account  come  to  visit  them,  these  skulls  are  handed  round,  and 
the  host  tells  how  that  these  were  his  relations  who  made  war 
upon  him,  and  how  that  he  got  the  better  of  them ;  all  this  being 
looked  upon  as  proof  of  bravery. 

66.  Once  a  year  the  governor  of  each  district,  at  a  set  place  in 
his  own  province,  mingles  a  bowl  of  wine,  of  which  all  Scythians 
have  a  right  to  drink  by  Avhom  foes  have  been  slain ;  while  they 
who  have  slain  no  enemy  are  not  allowed  to  taste  of  the  bowl,  but 
sit  aloof  in  disgrace.  No  greater  shame  than  this  can  happen  to 
them.  Such  as  have  slain  a  very  large  number  of  foes,  have 
two  cups  instead  of  one,  and  drink  from  both. 

67.  Sc}i:hia  has  an  abundance  of  soothsayers,  who  foretell  the 
future  by  means  of  a  number  of  willow  wands.  A  large  bundle 
of  these  wands  is  brought  and  laid  on  the  ground.  The  sooth- 
sayer unties  the  bundle,  and  places  each  wand  by  itself,  at  the 
same  time  uttering  his  prophecy :  then,  while  he  is  still  speaking, 
he  gathers  the  rods  together  again,  and  makes  them  up  once 

^  The  resemblance  of  these  customs  a  Teutonic  people  (xxvii.  4)  ;  "  Hostiis 

to  those  of  the  Red  Indians  will  strike  captivoruni   Bellonse    litant    et    Marti, 

every  reader.  humanumque  sanguineni  in  ossibus  capi- 

^  Ammianus  Marcellinus  relates  the  tuin  cavis  bibimt  avidius." 
same  of  the   Scordisci,  most  probably 
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more  into  a  bundle.  This  mode  of  divination  is  of  liome  f^rowth 
in  Scythia.'  The  Enarees,  or  wonian-hlco  mcn,^  liave  anotlicr 
method,  ^vhic'll  tlicy  say  Venus  taught  them.  It  is  done  witli 
the  inner  bark  of  tht'  linden-tree.  They  talc(^  a  piece  of  this  bark. 
and,  splitting  it  into  three  strips,  keep  twining  the  strips  about 
their  fingers,  and  untwining  them,  while  they  prophesy. 

68.  Whenever  the  Scythian  king  falls  sick,  he  sends  for  the 
three  soothsayers  of  most  renown  at  the  time,  who  come  and 
make  trial  of  their  art  in  the  mode  above  described.  Generally 
they  say  that  the  king  is  ill,  because  such  or  such  a  person, 
mentioning  his  name,  has  sworn  falsely  by  the  royal  hearth. 
This  is  the  usual  oath  among  the  Scytliians,  when  they  wish  to 
swear  with  very  gi-eat  solemnity.  Then  the  man  accused^  of 
having  forsworn  himself  is  arrested  and  brought  before  the  king. 
The  soothsayers  tell  him  that  by  their  art  it  is  clear  he  has  sworn 
a  false  oath  by  the  royal  hearth,  and  so  caused  the  illness  of  the 
king — he  denies  the  charge,  protests  that  he  has  sworn  no  fiilse 
oath,  and  loudly  complains  of  the  wrong  done  to  him.  Upon 
this  the  king  sends  for  six  new  soothsayers,  wlio  try  the  matter 
by  soothsaying.  If  they  too  find  the  man  guilty  of  the  offence, 
straightway  he  is  beheaded  by  those  who  first  accused  him,  and 
his  goods  are  parted  among  them :  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
acquit  him,  other  soothsayers,  and  again  others,  are  sent  for,  to 

■  '  It  was  uot,  however,   confined   to  three  appears  in  this  last,  as  in  so  many 

Scythia.      The   Scholiast   on   Nicander  other  instances.     (See  Mr.  Blakesley's 

(Theriaca,  613)  observes  that  the  Magi,  not.  ad  loc.) 

as  well  as  the  Scythians,  divine  by  means         *  Vide  supra,  i.  105.     The  existence 

of  a  staff  of  tamarisk-wood  ( Mdyoi  Se  of  this  class  of  persons  in  Sejiihia,  and 

Koi  'S.Kudai  /MvpiKivci)  jxavnvovrai  IvKcp);  the  religous  interpi-etation  placed  upon 

and  his  statement  with  respect  to  the  their  physical  infirmity,  is  witnessed  to 

Magi   is   confirmed  by  a   reference  to  by   Hippocrates    (De   Aere,    Aqua,    et 

Dino.     There  is  also   distinct  allusion  Locis,  vi.  §  106-109;  see  also  Arist.Eth. 

to  Buch  a  mode  of  divination  in  Hosea  vii.  7,  §  6i,  who  calls  them  avavZpius. 

(ii.   12):  "  My  people   ask   counsel  of  This  is  probably  the  exact  rendering  of 

their  stocks,  mid  their  staff  declareth  unto  the  Scythic  word,   which  I  should  be 

them."      So    Tacitus    tells    us    of    the  inclined  to  derive  from  en  (=  an),  the 

Germans:   ^' Sortium   consuetudo  sim-  negative  (Greek  and  Zend  a/i,  Latin  m- 

plex:  viiyam,  frugiferse  arbori  decisam,  or  nc,  our  m«-),  and  oior  (Lat.  ri>,  Greek 

in    surculos    amputant,    eosque,   notis  ijpcor,  &^^-nv,  "Aprjs),  "  a  man."     This  at 

quibusdam   discretes,    super  candidam  least  appears  to  me   a  more  probable 

vestem   temerc   ac   fortuito  spargunt  ;  etymology    than    Mr.    Blakesley's    of 

mox  ....  precatus   Deos,    ccolumque  'Ewpfes  qu;xsi  Fej/apees,  rcn^m.    Venus, 

'  suspiciens,  ter  singuhs  tollit ;    sublatos  according  to  Herodotus,  was  in  Scythic 

secundiim  impressam  ante  notam  inter-  "Artimpasa"  (ch.  59). 
pretatur."     (German,  c.   10.)     Ammia-         Keiuegg  says   that  a  weakness  like 

nus  Marcellinus  notes  a  similar  practice  thaf  here  described  is  still  found  among 

among  tlie  Alani  (xxsi.  2),  and  Saxo  the  Nogai  Tatars  who  inhabit  this  dis- 

Grammaticus  among  the  Slaves  near  the  trict.      (Cf.   Adelung's  Mithridates,   i. 

Baltic  (Hist.  Dan.  xiv.  p.  i'S8).     The  p.  iT2.) 
superstition  with  respect  to  the  number 
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try  the  case.  Should  the  greater  number  decide  in  favour  of 
the  man's  innocence,  then  they  who  first  accused  him  forfeit 
their  lives. 

69.  The  mode  of  their  execution  is  the  followino^ :  a  wagon  is 
loaded  with  brushwood,  and  oxen  are  harnessed  to  it ;  ^  the  sooth- 
sayers, with  their  feet  tied  together,  their  hands  bound  behind 
their  backs,  and  their  mouths  gagged,  are  thrust  into  the  midst 
of  the  brushwood ;  finally  the  wood  is  set  alight,  and  the  oxen, 
being  startled,  are  made  to  rush  off  with  the  wagon.  It  often 
happens  that  the  oxen  and  tlie  soothsayers  are  both  consumed 
together,  but  sometimes  the  pole  of  the  wagon  is  burnt  through, 
and  the  oxen  escape  with  a  scorching.  Diviners — lying  diviners, 
they  call  them — are  burnt  in  the  way  described,  for  other  causes 
besides  the  one  here  spoken  of.  When  the  king  puts  one  of 
them  to  death,  he  takes  care  not  to  let  any  of  his  sons  survive :  * 
all  the  male  offspring  are  slain  with  the  father,  only  the  females 
being  allowed  to  live. 

70.  Oaths  among  the  Scyths  are  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
lowing ceremonies :  a  large  earthern  bowl  is  filled  with  wine, 
and  the  parties  to  the  oath,  wounding  themselves  slightly  with  a 
knife  or  an  awl,  drop  some  of  their  blood  into  the  wine ;  then 
they  plunge  into  the  mixture  a  scymitar,  some  arrows,  a  battle- 
axe,  and  a  javelin,^  all  the  while  repeating  prayers ; .  lastly  the 
two  contracting  parties  drink  each  a  draught  from  the  bowl,  as 
do  also  the  chief  men  among  their  followers." 


^  We  learn  from  this  that  the  ancient  scymitar   or    short   svrord  very   much 

Scythians,    like  the  modern    Calmucks  resembling   the    Persian    (see   note    on 

and  Nogais,  used  oxen  and  not  horses  Bookvii.  ch.  61);  but  the  Scyths  repre- 

to  draw  their  wagons.     (Pallas,  vol.  i.  sented  on  the  vessels  found  in  it  had 

p.  532,  and  plate  6;  Clarke,  vol.  i.  vig-  nothing  but  javelins  and  bows.     No  re- 

nette  to  ch.  xiv.     See  also  the  woodcuts  presentation  in  European  Scvthia  dis- 

in  note  "  on  ch.  46.)    Hippocrates  noted  tinctly   shows    the   battle-axe   to    have 

the  fact  more  explicitly  than  Herodotus  been  one  of  their  weapons,  but  its  com- 

(De  Aere,  Aqua,  et  Locis,  §  44,  p.  353).  mon  adoption    on  the   coins    of   Olbia 

■*  There  is  a  covert  allusion  here  to  (Sestini,  Lettere  e  Dissertazioni,   Con- 

the  well-known  line  of  Stasinus  : —  tiuuaz.  vol.  iv.  pi.  ii.,  and  supra,   ch. 

■K-        -         '         ■         -s           X  -  18,  note '-*),  together  with  the  bow  and 

bow-case,  is  a  probable  mdicatiou  of  its 

Herodotus  had  made  a  pi-evious  refer-  use  among  the  Scyths  of  that  neigh- 

ence  to  it  (Book  i.  ch.  155).  bourhood. 

*  Besides  the  bow,  which  was  the  •>  Lucian  (Toxaris,  xxxvii.)  and  Pom- 
commonest  weapon  of  the  Scythians  ponius  Mela  (ii.  i.  120)  give  a  similar 
(ch.  46),  and  the  short  spear  or  javeUn  account  of  the  Scythian  method  of 
which  was  also  in  general  use  among  pledging  faith.  It  resembles  closely 
them  (see  ch.  3,  note  ^),  the  scymitar  the  Tatar  mode,  which  has  been  thus 
and    the    battle-axe    were     no    doubt  described: — 

known  in  the  country,  but  they  must  "  Si  amicitiam  vel  foedus  cum  sui  vel 
have  been  comparatively  rare.  The  <ilieni  generis  populis  faciunt,  in  con- 
royal    tomb    at    Kertch    coutaiuedj  a  spectum  Solis  prodeunt,  eumque  ado- 
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71.  The  tombs  of  their  kings  arc  in  the  Lmd  of  the  Gcrrhi, 
Avlio  dwell  at  the  point  where  the  Borysthenes  is  first  navigable. 
Here,  when  the  king  dies,  they  dig  a  grave,  which  is  square  in 
shape,  and  of  great  size.  A^'hen  it  is  ready,  they  take  the  king's 
corpse,  and,  having  opened  the  belly,  and  cleaned  out  the  inside, 
fill  the  cavity  with  a  pi'oparation  of  chopped  cyperus,  frankincense, 
parsley-seed,  and  anise-seed,  after  which  they  sew  up  the  open- 
ing, enclose  the  body  in  wax,  and,  placing  it  on  a  wagon,  carry 
it  about  through  all  the  different  tribes.  On  tliis  procession  each 
tribe,  Avhen  it  ret^eives  the  corpse,  imitates  the  examjjk;  which  is 
first  set  by  the  Royal  Scythians ;  every  man  chops  off  a  piece  of 
his  ear,  crops  his  hair  close,'  makes  a  cut  all  round  his  arm, 
lacerates  his  forehead  and  his  nose,  and  thrusts  an  arrow  through 
his  left  hand.  Then  they  who  have  the  care  of  the  corpse  carry 
it  with  them  to  another  of  the  tribes  which  are  under  the 
Scythian  rule,  followed  by  those  whom  they  first  visited.  On 
completing  the  circuit  of  all  tlie  tribes  under  their  sway,  they 
find  themselves  in  the  countrv  of  the  Gerrhi,  who  are  the  most 
remote  of  all.  and  so  they  come  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  There 
the  body  of  the  dead  king  is  laid  in  the  grave  prepared  for  it, 
stretched  upon  a  mattrass ;  ^  spears  are  fixed  in  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  corpse,  and  beams  stretched  across  above  it  to 
form  a  roof,  which  is  covered  with  a  that(;hing  of  ozicr  twigs.' 

rant.      Turn  poculum  vino  plonum  in  then  drinks  the  other's  blood,  and  they 

aerem  jaciunt,  atque  quisque  eorum  ex  are     supposed     to     become    perpetual 

hoc  poculo  bibit.     Turn  eductis  gladiis  friends    and    relations,"     (Travels,    ch. 

se  ipsos  in  quadam  corpoiis  parte  vul-  xxiv.  p.  488.) 

neraut,  donee  sanguis  profluit.  Turn  ^  The  Scythians  represented  on  the 
quisque  eorum  alterius  sanguinem  vases,  ornaments,  &c.,  found  at  Kertcli, 
potat ;  quo  facto  focdus  inter  eos  ictum  have  all  flowing  locks,  as  if  their  hair 
est."  (Abn  Dolef  Misai-is  hen  Mohul-  was  usually  left  uncut.  (^See  the  wood- 
hai  de  itinere  Asiatico  eomraentarium,  cuts,  chs.  3  and  46.) 
ed  K.  de  Schlozer,  Beroliu.  ]84o,  p.  33.)  *  Dr.  M'Pherson  found  the  skeletons 
Modified  forms  of  the  same  ceremony  in  the,  Scythic  graves  which  he  disco- 
are  ascribed  to  the  Lydians  and  Assy-  vored  near  Kertch,  frequently  "enve- 
rians  by  Herodotus  (i.  74),  and  to  the  luped  in  sea-weed."  (Discoveries  at 
Armenians  and  Iberians  by  Tacitus  Kertch,  pp.  90,  9t),  &c.)  This  was  per- 
(Ann.  xii.  47).  The  .\rab  practice  (iii.  haps  the  material  of  which  Horodotus's 
8)  is  somewhat  dilferent.  In  Southern  mattrass  (oTi/Stfy)  was  composed. 
Africa  a  custom  very  like  the  Scythian  "  In  most  of  the  Scythian  tombs  of 
prevails: — "lu  the  Kasend't,  or  contract  any  pretension  wdiich  have  been  opened, 
of  friendship,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  real  roof  of  the  sepulchral  cham- 
"the  hands  of  the  parties  are  joined;  ber  is  of  stone,  not  of  wood.  The 
small  incisions  are  made  in  the  clasped  stones  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  what 
hands,  on  the  pits  of  the  stomach  of  is  called  an  Egyptian  ai-ch,  each  pro- 
each,  and  on  the  right  cheeks  anil  fore-  jecting  a  little  beyond  the  last,  till  the 
heads.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  is  aperture  becomes  so  small,  that  a  sin- 
taken  from  these  points  by  means  of  a  gle  stone  can  close  it.  (See  the  "Sec- 
stalk  of  grass.  The  blood  from  one  tion  of  a  tomb  "  represented  on  p.  .■)!.) 
person  is  put  into  a  pot  of  beer,  and  There  is  sometimes  a  second  or  false 
that  of  the  second  into  another  ;  each  roof  of  wood  below  this.     The   tomb, 

VOL,  III.  E 
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In  the  open  space  around  the  body  of  the  king  they  bury  one  of 
his  concubines,  first  killing  her  by  strangling,  and  also  his  cup- 


from  whicli  the  subjoined  plan  and 
section  are  taken,  was  opened  at  Kertch 
(the  ancient  Panticapceum)  about  twenty 
years  ago.  It  appeared  to  be  that  of  a 
Scythian  king,  and  answered  in  most 
respects  to  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus.  The  tumulus  which  con- 
tained it  was  165  feet  in  diameter, 
formed  partly  of  earth  and  partly  of 
rough  stones.  In  the  centre  was  a 
sepulchral  chamber  15  feet  by  14,  with 
a  vestibule  '^A)  about  6  feet  square. 
Both  were  built  of  hewn  stones  3  feet 
long  and  2  feet  high.  The  vestibule 
was  empty,  but  the  chamber  contained 
a  number  of  most  curious  relics.  The 
chief  place  was  occupied  by  a  large  sar- 
cophagus of  yew  wood,  divided  into  two 
compartments,  in  one  of  which  (B)  lay 
a  skeleton  of  unusual  size,  shown  by 
its  ornaments — especially  a  golden 
crown  or  mitra — to  be  that  of  a  king^ 
while  in  the  other  (FE)  were  a  golden 
shield,  an  iron  sword,  with  a  hilt  richly 
ornamented   and    plated  with   gold,   a 


whip,  the  remains  of  a  bow  and  bow- 
case,  and  five  small  statuettes.  By  the 
side  of  the  sarcophagus,  in  the  "  open 
space"  of  the  tomb  were,  first,  the  bones 
of  a  female  (G),  and  among  them  a 
diadem  and  other  ornaments  in  gold  and 
electrum,  showing  that  she  was  the 
queen  ;  secondly,  the  bones  of  an  at- 
tendant (I),  and  thirdly,  in  an  excava- 
tion in  one  corner,  the  bones  of  a  horse 
(H).  There  were  also  foimd  arranged 
along  the  wall,  a  nimiber  of  arrow-heads 
(J),  two  spear-heads  (K),  a  vase  in 
electrum  (L),  beautifully  chased  (see 
the  next  note  and  compai'e  woodcut  in 
note  *  on  ch.  3),  two  sdver  vases  (MM^, 
containing  drinking-cups,  four  amphorse 
in  earthenware  (N'l,  which  had  held 
Thasian  wine,  a  large  bi'onze  vase  fOj, 
several  drinking-cups,  and  three  large 
bronze  cauldrons  'Dj  containing  mutton 
bones.  There  was  sufiicient  evidence 
to  show  that  suits  of  clothes  had  been 
hung  from  the  walls,  and  even  fragments 
of  musical  instruments  were  discovered. 


G  round  I'laii  of  Tomb. 
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bearer,  his  cook,  his  irvooin.  hi<  l.ifqncy,  hi>  messenger,  some  of 


proving  that  all  the  king's  tastes  had 
been  taken  into  account. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tomb 
above  described  belongs  to  a  later  era 
than  our  author,  probably  to  about  B.C. 
4(>0-;}50  ;  and  that  there  are  abundant 
traces  of  Greek  intluence  in  the  furni- 
ture and  oruaiuents  of  the  place.  Still 
the  general  ideas  are  purely  Scythic, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
tomb  belongs  to  one  of  those  native 
kings,  who  from  b.c.  438  to  n.c.  'SOi 
held  the  Greeks  of  Panticapaiuni  in 
subjection  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  Ap)). 
ch.  13).  Greek  ideas  had  apparently 
modified  the  old  barbari.sm,  so  far  as  to 
reduce  the  number  of  victims  at  a  king's 
death  from  six  to  two,  and  Greek  skill 
had  improved  the  method  of  construct- 
ing a  tomb ;  but  otherwise  the  descrip- 
tion of  Herodotus  accords  almost  ex- 
actly.with  the  modern  discovery.  There 
is  not  indeed  such  an  abundance  of  gold 
as  he  describes,  and  there  are  imple- 
ments both  in  silver  and  bronze  ;  but 
here  we  may  either  consider  that  time 
had  brought  about  a  change,  or  (more 
probably)  that  our  author  indulged  in 
his  favourite  exaggeration  (see  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  ch.  iii.  pp.  82-83).  The 
accompanying  plan  and  section  are 
taken   from  the    magnificent   work   of 


Dubois.     (Voyage  autour  do  Caucase, 
&c.,  Atliw,  4"'«  Si'rie,  I'l.  .win.) 

Many  other  tomb.s  more  or  less  re- 
sembling this  have  been  found  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  various  parts  of  Russia 
and  Tartary.  The  ornaments  are  gene- 
rally of  silver  and  gold,  the  weapons  of 
bronze,  and  horses  are  usually  buried 
witli  the  chief.  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  Archajologia  (Art.  xxsiii.)  a  de- 
scription is  given  of  a  barrow  opened  by 
tlie  Kussian  authorities,  which  con- 
tained the  skeletons  of  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  horse,  with  weapons,  and  many 
rich  ornaments.  The  human  remains 
were  laid  on  sheets  of  pure  gold,  and 
covered  with  similar  sheets  ;  the  entire 
weight  of  the  four  sheets  being  40  lbs. 
The  ornaments  were  some  of  them  set 
with  rubies  and  emeralds. 

The  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Archw- 
ologia  contains  another  description  of  a 
similar  tomb  (Art.  xxi.).  This  was  near 
Asterabad,  and  was  opened  by  the  Bey 
in  1841.  It  contained  human  and 
hoi'ses'  bones;  heads  of  spears,  axes, 
and  maces,  forks,  rods,  &c.,  all  of 
bronze,  a  vase  and  cup  of  pale  yellow 
stone ;  two  mutilated  female  figures  ; 
and  a  number  of  utensils  in  gold. 
These  were  a  goblet  weighing  3G  ounces  ; 
a  lamp  (70  oz.);  a  pot  (U  oz.)  ;  and 
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Ms  horses,  firstlings  of  all  his  other  possessions,^  and  some  golden 
cups  ;  ^  for  they  use  neither  silver  nor  brass.     After  this  they  set 


two  small  trumpets.  A  portion  of  the 
contents  was  commonly  reported  to 
have  been  secreted  by  the  Bey. 

The  excavations  of  Dr.  M'Pherson  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch  in  1856 
were  curious,  but  produced  no  very 
important  results,  as  far  as  Scythian 
antiquity  is  concerned.  He  found  the 
burial  of  the  horse  common,  not  only  in 
Scythic,  but  in  much  later  times.  The 
great  shaft,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
burial-place  of  a  Scythian  king,  and  to 
which  he  assigned  the  date  of  about  B.C. 
500,  appeal's  to  me  to  contain  traces  of 
Roman  influence,  and  therefore  to  be 
later  than  the  time  of  Pompey.  (See 
his  '  Antiquities  of  Kertch/  London, 
1857.) 

A  tomb  closely  answering  to  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
been  opened  very  i-ecently  near  Alex- 
andropol,  in  the  province  of  Ekateri- 
noslav  (M'Pherson,  p.  86),  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  account  of  it. 

^  A  very  similar  custom  still  prevails 
in  Tartary  and  Mongolia.  "Pour  dii-e 
toute  la  verity  sur  le  comjite  des  Tar- 
tares,"  says  M.  Hue,  "  nous  devons 
ajouter,  que  leurs  rois  usent  parfois 
dun  systcme  de  se'pulture  qui  est  le 
comble  de  I'extravagance  et  de  la  bar- 
baric :  on  transporte  le  royal  cadavre 
dans  un  vaste  edifice  construit  en 
briques,  et  orne  de  nombreuses  statues 
en    pierre,    representaut    des    hommes, 


des  lions,  des  elephants,  des  tigres,  et 
divers  sujets  de  la  mythologie  bouddh- 
ique.  Avec  I'illustre  defunt,  on  en- 
terre  dans  un  large  caveau,  place  au 
centre  du  batiment,  de  grosses  sommes 
d'or  et  d'argent,  des  habits  royatix, 
des  pierres  pre'cieuses,  enfin  tout  ce  dont 
il  pourra  avoir  besoin  dans  une  autre  vie. 
Ces  enterrements  moustrueux  coutent 
quelquefois  la  vie  a  un  grand  nombre  d'es- 
clares.  On  prend  des  enfants  de  I'un 
et  de  I'autre  sexe,  remarquables  par  leur 
beaute,  et  on  leur  fait  avaler  du  mercure 
jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  soient  suffoque's  ;  de 
cette  maniere,  ils  conservent,  dit-on,  la 
fraicheur  et  le  coloris  de  leur  visage,  au 
point  de  paraitre  encore  vivants.  Ces 
malheureuses  victimes  sont  placees  debout, 
autour  du  cadavre  de  leur  maitre,  conti- 
nuant en  qixelque  sorte  de  le  servir 
comme  pendant  sa  vie.  Elles  tiennent 
dans  leurs  mains  la  pipe,  I'eventail,  la 
petite  hole  de  tabac  a  priser,  et  tous 
les  autres  colifichets  des  majestes  Tar- 
tares."  (Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric,  pp. 
115-6.) 

2  The  Kertch  tomb  above  described 
contained  eight  drinking-cups  in  silver, 
and  one  in  electrum,  or  a  mixture  of 
silver  and  gold  (fig.  1).  They  were 
principally  shaped  like  the  electrum 
vase,  but  some  were  of  a  still  more 
elegant  form,  particularly  one  termi- 
nating in  the  head  of  a  ram  i  fig.  2).  The 
only  implement  of  pure   gold  in  the 
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to  work,  and  raise  a  vast  mound  above  tlio  gi-ave,  all  of  them 
vying  with  each  other  and  seeking  to  make  it  as  tall  as  possibh;. 
12.  Wh(!ii  a  year  is  gone  by,  I'liiiln'r  ceremonies  take  plac(\ 
Fifty  of  the  best  of  the  lato  king's  attendants  are  taken,  all 
native  Scythians — for  as  bought  slaves  are  unkno\vn  in  the 
country,  tlio  Scythian  kings  choose  any  of  their  subjects  that  llicy 
like,  to  wait  on  them — lifty  of  these  are  taken  and  strangled,  with 
fifty  of  the  most  beautiful  horses.  When  they  are  dead,  their 
bowels  are  taken  out,  and  the  cavity  cleaned,  filled  full  of  chaff, 
and  straightway  sewn  up  again.  This  done,  a  number  of  ])osts 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  in  sets  of  two  pairs  each,  and  on  every 
pair  half  the  felly  of  a  wheel  is  placed  archwise ;  then  strong 
stakes  are  run  lenc-thwavs  through  the  bodies  of  the  horses  from 
tail  to  neck,  and  they  are  mounted  up  upon  the  fellies,  so  that 
the  felly  in  front  supports  tlie  shoulders  of  the  horse,  Mhile  that 
behind  sustains  the  belly  and  quarters,  the  legs  dangling  in  mid- 
air ;  each  horse  is  furnished  with  a  bit  and  bridle,  which  latter  is 
stretched  out  in  front  of  the  horse,  and  fastened  to  a  peg.^  The 
fifty  strangled  youths  are  then  mounted  severally  on  the  fifty 
horses.  To  effect  this,  a  second  stake  is  passed  through  their 
bodies  along  the  coui'se  of  the  spine  to  the  neck  ;  tlio  lower  end 
of  which  projects  from  the  body,  and  is  fixed  into  a  socket,  made 


place  was  the  shield,  which  was  of  small 
size. 

There  was,  however,  a  second  toinl) 
below  that  which  has  been  described, 
in  which  gold  was  much  more  plentiful. 
This  tomb  was  pUmderud,  and  its  con- 
tents never  scientifically  examined,  but 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  not  less 
than  120  lbs.  of  gold!  (See  Dubois,  vol. 
V.  p.  218,  and  Seymour's  Russia  on  the 
riick  Sea,  p.  289.  On  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  riches  found  in  iScythian 
tombs,  see  Pallas's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  197.) 

•*  The  practice  of  impaling  horses 
seems  to  have  ceased  in  these  regions. 
It  was  found,  however,  among  the 
Tatars  so  late  as  the  14th  century.  Kee 
the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Blakesley 
from  Ibn  JNIatuta,  the  Arabian  traveller 
(not.  ad  loc).  In  Patagonia  a  practice 
very  like  the  Scythian  prevails.  There 
"  the  favourite  liorse  of  the  deceased  is 
killed  at  the  grave.  When  dead  it  is 
skinned  and  stuffed,  then  supported  by 
sticks  (or  set  up)  on  its  legs,  with  the 
head  propped  up  as  if  looking  at  the 
grave.  Sometimes  more  horses  than 
one  ai'e  killed.     At  the   funeral   of  a 


cacique  four  horses  are  sacrificed,  and 
one  is  set  up  at  each  corner  of  the 
burial-jjlace."  (Fitzroy's  Narrative  of 
the  Beagle,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.) 

The  slaughter  and  burial  of  the  horse 
with  its  owner  was  "  common  to  the 
Germans  (Tacit.  Germ.  27),  the  Tschuds 
of  the  Altai  (Ledebour,  Reise,  i.  2:i]), 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  (Lindner,  j). 
921,  the  (-"eltic  tribes  in  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain ;  the  Franks,  as  evidenced  in 
Childeric's  grave  ;  the  Saxons,  as  proved 
by  constant  excavation  ;  and  the  Norse- 
men, as  we  read  in  all  the  Norse  Sagas, 
and  find  in  innumerable  Norse  graves. 
It  was  common  also  to  the  Slavonic 
nations;  to  the  Russ  in  the  U>th  cen- 
tury (see  Frahn's  edition  of  Ibn  Fozlau's 
travels,  pp.  104, 105);  to  the  Lithuanians, 
Letts,  Wends,  and  the  Ugrian  popula- 
tion of  the  Finns."  (Mr.  Kemble  in 
Dr.  M'Piierson's  Kertch,  pp.  77,  78.) 

A  horse  Wi\s  killed  and  interred  with 
the  owner  so  late  as  1781.  (See  the 
account  of  the  funeral  of  Frederic 
Casimir,  Commander  of  Lorraine,  in  the 
Rheinis-her  Antiquarius,  1  Abtheil,  1 
Band,  p.  20G.) 
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in  tlie  stake  tliat  runs  lengthwise  clown  the  horse.     The  fifty 
riders  are  thus  ranged  in  a  circle  round  the  tomb,  and  so  left. 

73.  Such,  then,  is  the  mode  in  which  the  kings  are  buried  : 
as  for  the  people,  when  any  one  dies,  his  nearest  of  kin  lay  him 
upon  a  wagon  and  take  him  round  to  all  his  friends  in  succession : 
each  receives  them  in  turn  and  entertains  them  with  a  banquet, 
whereat  the  dead  man  is  served  with  a  portion  of  all  that  is  set 
before  the  others  ;  this  is  done  for  forty  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  burial  takes  place.  After  the  burial,  those  engaged  in 
it  have  to  purify  themselves,  which  they  do  in  the  following  way. 
First  they  well  soap  and  wash  their  heads ;  then,  in  order  to 
cleanse  their  bodies,  they  act  as  follows :  they  make  a  booth  by 
fixing  in  the  ground  three  sticks  inclined  toAvards  one  another,* 
and  stretching  around  them  woollen  felts,  which  they  arrange  so 
as  to  fit  as  close  as  possible  :  inside  the  booth  a  dish  is  placed 
upon  the  ground,  into  which  they  put  a  number  of  red-hot  stones, 
and  then  add  some  hemp-seed. 

74.  Hemp  grows  in  Scythia  :  it  is  very  like  flax;  only  that 
it  is  a  much  coarser  and  taller  plant :  some  grows  wild  about 
the  country,  some  is  produced  by  cultivation:^  the  Thracians 
make  garments  of  it  which  closely  resemble  linen  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  if  a  person  has  never  seen  hemp  he  is  sure  to  think 
they  are  linen,  and  if  he  has,  unless  he  is  very  experienced  in 
such  matters,  he  will  not  know  of  which  material  they  are. 

75.  The  Scythians,  as  I  said,  take  some  of  this  hemp-seed, 
and,  creeping  under  the  felt  coverings,  throw  it  upon  the  red- 
hot  stones  ;  immediately  it  smokes,  and  gives  out  such  a  vapour 
as  no  Grecian  vapour-bath  can  exceed ;  the  Scyths,  delighted, 
shout  for  joy,  and  this  vapour  serves  them  instead  of  a  water- 


''  Here  we  see  tent-making  in  its  in-  "  two    long    bent    poles    transversely, 

fancy.      The    tents   of    the   wandering  fasten  them  at  the  centre   above,  and 

tribes  of  the  steppes,  whether  Calmueks  fix  their  ends  in  the  gi-ouud;  they  then 

and  Khirgis  in  the  west,  or  Mongols  in  cover  them  with  felt,  or  mats  of  sedge." 

the  east,  are  now  of  a  much  more  ela-  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  173,  note.)     May  not 

borate  construction.     These  kihithas,  as  this  last  be  the  material  intended   by 

the   Russians    call  them,  ai'e   circular;  iEschylus  when  he  speaks  of  the  TrXe/cras 

they  are  at  bottom  cylindrical,  with  a  ffreyas  of  the  Scythians,  rather  than  an 

conical  top,  supported  on  a  framework  osier  framework,  as  ISTiebuhr  supposes? 

of  small  spars  resembling  in  their  ar-  .  (Geography  of  Scythia,  E.  T.  p.  47 ). 

rangement  the  rods  of  a  pai'asol.     (Hue,  ■''  Hemp  is  not  now  cultivated  in  these 

tom.  i.   p.   0'2;  De  Hell,  p.  245.)     The  regions.     It  forms,  however,  an  item  of 

material  is  still  felt.     Further  south,  in  some  importance  among  the  exports  of 

the  plain  of  Moghan,  towards  the  mouth  Southern  Russia,  being  brought  from  the 

of  the  combined  Kur  and  Aras,  Pallas  north  by  water-carriage.    It  would  seem 

found  the  Kurds  using  a  method  almost  from  the  text  that  in  the  time  of  Hero- 

as  simple  as    that  here   mentioned   by  aotus  the  plant  was  grown  in  Scythia 

Herodotus: — "They   place,"   he    says,  proper.     He  speaks  like  an  eye-witness. 
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biitli ;  •■'  for  tliey  never  by  any  chance  wash  tljcir  bodies  with 
Avater.''  Their  women  make  a  mixture  of  cypress,  cedar,  and 
frankincense  wood,  which  they  pound  into  a  paste  upon  a  rougli 
piece  of  stone,  adding  a  Httlo  water  to  it.  >Vith  this  substance, 
whicli  is  of  a  thick  consistency,  tliey  phister  their  faces  all  over, 
and  indeed  their  whole  bodies.  xV  sweet  odour  is  thereby  im- 
])arted  to  them,  and  when  they  take  off  the  plaster  on  the  day 
Ibllowing,  their  skin  is  clean  and  glossy. 

76.  The  Scythians  have  an  extreme  hatred  of  ail  foreign  cus- 
toms, particularly  of  those  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  as  the  in- 
stances of  Anacharsis,  and,  more  lately,  of  Scylas,  have  fully 
shown.  The  former,  after  he  had  travelled  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  world,  and  displayed  wherever  he  went  many  })roofs  of 
wisdom,  as  he  sailed  tlirongh  the  Hellespont  on  his  return  to 
Scythia,  touched  at  Cyzicus.**  There  he  found  the  inhabitants 
celebrating  with  much  pomp  and  magnificence  a  festival  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,^  and  was  himself  induced  to  make  a  vow 
to  the  goddess,  whereby  he  engaged,  if  he  got  back  safe  and 
sound  to  his  home,  that  he  would  give  her  a  festival  and  a 
niirht-procession  in  all  respects  like  those  which  he  had  seen  in 
Cyzicus.  When,  therefore,  ho  arrived  in  Scythia,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  district  called  the  Woodland,'"  which  lies  opposite 
the  Course  of  Achilles,  and  is  covered  with  trees  of  all  manner 
of  different  kinds,  and  there  went  through  all  the  sacred  rites 
with  the  tabour  in  his  hand,  and  the  images  tied  to  him." 
While  thus  employed,  he  was  noticed  by  one  of  the  Scythians, 
who  went  and  told  king  Saulius  what  he  had  seen.  Then  king 
Saulius  came  in  person,  and  Avhen  he  perceived  A\hat  Ana- 
charsis was   about,  he  shot  at  him  with  an  arrow  and  killed 

'"'  Herodotvis  appears  iu  this  instauce  thence  to  their  colonies,  amonfr  which 

to  have  confounded  together  two  things  were  Cyzicus  and  Olbia.     (Vide  supra, 

in  reality  quite  distinct,  viz.,  intoxica-  ch.  53.) 

tiou  from  the  fumes  of  liemp-seed,  and  '"  Vide  supra,  chs.  18,  19,  and  54. 

indulgence   iu   the  vapom--bath.      The  "  The  use  of  the  tabour  in  the  worship 

addiction  of  the  Russians  to  the  latter  is  of  Rhea  is  noticed  by  ApoUouius  Rho- 

well-kuowu,  the  former  continues  to  be  dius:  — 

a     Siberian     custom.       (See     Clarke's  "  poji/Su  ical  rvn-ai-o) 'Pci'tji' <I>puvc?  iAacriforroi." 
Russia,   pp.  14'2-7;    Niebuhrs  Seythia,  "  (Argonaut,  i.  1139.) 

p.  47.     E.  T.)     Compare  the  account  in  Euripides  ascribes  the  invention  of  the 

Book  i.  ch.  202.  instrument     to     Bacchus      and     Rhea 

'  In  Russia  they  had  still  in  Clarke's  (Bacch.    59).      Polybius,    Dionysius    of 

time    "only   vapour-baths."     (Travels,  Ilalicarnassus,    and   Clement   of  Alex- 

p.  147.)  andria,    allude   to    the    images,   which 

8  For  the  site  of  Cyzicus  see  note  on  seem  to  have  been  small  figures  hung 

Book  vi.  ch.  38.  around   the    neck.      They   were    called 

3    Cybel^    or    Rhea,    whose    worship  -Trpoo-TTjfli'Sia.       (See     Polyb.    xxii.    20; 

(common  throughout  Asia)  passed  from  Dion.   Hal.  ii.  19;  Clem.  Al.  Protrept. 

the  Phrygians  to  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  vol.  i.  p.  20.) 
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liim.i  To  this  day,  if  you  ask  the  Seyths  ahout  Anacharsis,  they 
pretend  ignorance  of  him,  because  of  his  Grecian  travels  and 
adoption  of  the  customs  of  foreigners.  1  learnt,  however,  from 
Timnes,  the  steward  ^  of  Ariapithes,  that  Anacharsis  was  paternal 
uncle  to  the  Scythian  king  Idanthyrsus,  being  the  son  of  Gnurus, 
who  w^as  the  son  of  Lycus  and  the  grandson  of  Spargapithes. 
If  Anacharsis  were  really  of  this  house,  it  must  have  been  by 
his  own  brother  that  he  was  slain,  for  Idanthyrsus  w^as  a  son  of 
the  Saulius  who  put  Anacharsis  to  death.^ 

77.  I  have  heard,  however,  another  tale,  very  different  from 
this,  which  is  told  by  the  Peloponnesians :  they  say,  that  Ana- 
charsis was  sent  by  the  king  of  the  Seyths  to  make  acquaintance 
with  Greece — that  he  went,  and  on  his  return  home  reported, 
that  tlie  Greeks  were  aU  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  except  the  Lacedaemonians ;  who,  however,  alone 
knew  how  to  converse  sensibly.  A  silly  tale  this,  which  the 
Greeks  have  invented  for  their  amusement !  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Anacharsis  suffered  death  in  the  mode  abeady  related,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  foreign  customs,  and  the  intercourse 
which  he  held  with  the  Greeks. 

18.1  Scylas,  likewise,  the  son  of  Ariapithes,  many  years  later, 
met  with  almost  the  very  same  fate.     Ariapithes,  the  Scythian 

'  Diogenes  Laertius  says  that  there  cult  to  reconcile  with  their   supposed 

were  two  accounts  of  the  death  of  Ana-  date.     According  to  Sosicrates  (Fr.  15) 

charsis— one  that  he  was  killed  while  he  was  at  Athens  in  B.C.  592,  almost  80 

celebrating  a  festival,  another  (which  he  years  before  the  date    of  his  nephew's 

prefers)  that  he  was  shot  by  his  brother  contest  with  Darius.     But  the  chrono- 

while  engaged  in  hunting.     He  calls  his  logy  of  Sosicrates  is  too  pretentious  to 

brother,    Caduidas    (Vit.    Anach.    i.    §  be  depended  on.     Diogenes  Laertius  (i. 

101-2).  10]  j  tells  us  that  the  mother  of  Ana- 

-  The  Greek  word  {eiriTpoTros)  might  charsis  was  a  Greek,  which  woiild  ac- 
mean  "Regent."  But  it  is  unlikely  count  for  his  Greek  leanings— for  his 
that  Herodotus  could  have  conversed  comparative  refinement  and  wish  to 
with  a  man  who  had  been  regent  for  the  travel.  That  the  Scythian  kings  married 
father  of  Scylas,  his  own  contemporary.  Greeks  we  learn  by  the  case  of  Aria- 
A  steward  or  man  of  biisiness  employed  pithes  (infra,  ch.  78).  "We  may  doubt 
by  Ariapithes  need  not  have  been  much  whether  Anacharsis  de.served  the  corn- 
older  than  Herodotus  himself.  (See  pliment  of  being  i-eckoned  among  the 
Niebuhr's  Scythia,  p.  38,  note  -.  E.  T.)  Seven  Sages  (Ephor.  Fr.  101;  Nic.  Dam. 
Mr.  Blakesley's  conjecture  that  Timnes  Fr.  12;j.  Comp.  Hermipp.  Fr.  17  and 
was  a  "functionary  representing  the  Dicivarch.  Fr.  28);  but  we  may  properly 
interests  of  the  barbarian  sovereign  at  regard  him  as  an  intelligent  half-cAste, 
the  factory  which  was  the  centre  of  the  who  made  a  very  favourable  impression 
commercial  dealings  between  the  mer-  on  the  Greeks  of  his  day,  an  impression 
chants  and  the  natives,"  i.e.  at  Olbia,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Greeks 
not  improbable.  were  not  usually  very  liberal  in  their 

^  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  writer  who  estimate  of  foreigners.     The  anecdotes 
mentions  Anacharsis.     There  is  nosuffi-  in  Diog.    Laertius  (i.    §   103-5)  do  not 
cient  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of   his  show  much  more  than  tolerable  shrewd- 
travels,  although  what  Herodotus  here  ness. 
relates  of  his  family  history  is  very  diffi- 


Chap.  7G-78. 
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kino-,  had  several  sons,  among  tlioia  this  Scylas,  wlio  was  tlu; 
child,  not  of  a  native  Scyth,  but  of  a  woman  of  Istria.*  JirvA  up 
by  her,  Scylas  gained  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language 
and  letters.  Some  time  afterwards,  Ariapithes  was  treacherously 
slaiu  by  Spargapithos,  king  of  the  Agathyrsi ;  whereupon  Scylas 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  married  one  of  his  father's  wives,^ 
a  woman  named  0[>a\i.  This  Opoca  was  a  Scythian  by  birth, 
and  had  brought  Aria[)ithes  a  son  called  Oricus.  Now  when 
Scylas  found  himself  king  of  Scythia,  as  he  disliked  the  Scythic 
mode  of  life,  and  was  attached,  by  his  bringing  up,  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks,  he  made  it  his  usual  practice,  whenever  he 
came  with  his  army  to  the  town  of  the  Borysthenites,"  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  are  colonists  of  the  Milesians, — 
he  made  it  his  practice,  I  say,  to  leave  the  army  before  the  city, 
and,  having  entered  within  the  walls  by  himself,  and  carefully 
closed  the  gates,^  to  exchange  his  Scythian  dress  for  Grecian 
garments,  and  in  this  attire  to  walk  about  the  forum,  without 
guards  or  retinue.  The  Borysthenites  kept  watch  at  the  gates, 
that  no  Scythian  might  see  the  king  thus  apparelled.  Scylas, 
meanwhile,  lived  exactly  as  the  Greeks,  and  even  offered  sacri- 
fices to  the  Gods  according  to  the  Grecian  rites.  In  this  way 
he  would  pass  a  month,  or  more,  with  the  Borysthenites,  after 
which  he  would  clothe  himself  again  in  his  Scythian  dress,®  and 


■  *  Istria,  Ister,  or  Istropolis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  or  Ister,  was  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians,  founded  about 
the  time  of  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor.  (Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  j). 
157.)  Its  name  remains  in  the  modern 
UVsto-j  (vide  supra,  note  -  on  ii.  33),  but 
its  site  was  probably  nearer  to  Kostcndjc. 
*  Compare  Adonijah's  request  to  be 
given  one  of  his  father's  (David's)  wives 
(I  Kings  ii.  17-25).  Such  marriages 
were  forbidden  \)y  the  Jewish  law  ( Lev. 
xviii.  8,  &c.),  but  they  were  no  doubt 
common  among  other  nations. 
''  Olbia  (vide  supra,  eh.  53,  note.) 
'  It  appears  from  this  passage  tliat  the 
native  princes  of  Western  Scythia  exer- 
cised nearly  the  same  authority  in  Olbia 
that  their  brethren  in  the  East  enjoyed 
over  Panticapffium  and  Thcodosia.  The 
Scythian  dynasty  of  the  Leuconidic, 
which  bore  sway  in  the  country  on 
either  side  of  the  straits  of  Yeni-kaleh, 
from  about  B.C.  438  to  B.C.  304,  had  a 
qualified  dominion  in  the  Greek  town  of 
which  they  did  not  claim  to  be  kings, 
but  only  rulers.  (See  the  formula  com- 
mon   in    the    inscriptions    of    Kertch, 


SpXOJ/TOS 'RoCTTzSpOV    Kol     06o5o- 

ffiris,  Kol  Pa(ri\€vovTOS  SiyS&Ji',  kuI  Mai- 
Twv,  K-r.K.  Dubois,  4""=  Surie,  Pi.  'Jii; 
Kohler's  Reniarques,  p.  19,  &c.)  The 
position  of  Scylas  in  Olbia  was  perhaps 
not  quite  on  a  par  with  this;  still  his 
coming  with  an  arm;/,  stationing  it  in  the 
suburb,  entering  the  town,  and  co/n- 
manding  the  gate  to  he  closed,  are  indicative 
of  his  having  the  real  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. The  coins  of  Olbia  however 
did  not,  like  those  of  Panticapteum, 
bear  the  head  of  a  Scythian  king;  unr 
did  the  public  acts  run  in  the  name  of  a 
2)riiice,  but  in  those  of  a  number  of 
archons,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
Greeks  (see  Kohler,  p.  12). 

*  Herodotus  never  distinctly  mentions 
what  the  costume  of  the  European 
Scyths  was.  It  appears,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  it  upon  the  remains  found 
at  Kertch  and  elsewhere,  not  to  have 
differed  greatly  from  that  of  their 
Asiatic  bretlireu  (infra,  vii.  64),  The 
ordinary  head-dress  was  a  cap,  or  hood, 
coming  to  a  point  at  the  to](,  and  pro- 
jecting somewhat  in  the  f;ishion  of  the 
Phrygian  bonnet  (compai-e  the  woodcut 
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so  take  his  departure.  This  he  did  repeatedly,  and  even  built 
himself  a  house  in  Borysthenes/  and  married  a  wife  there  who 
was  a  native  of  the  place. 

79.  But  when  the  time  came  that  was  ordained  to  brins;  him 
woe,  the  occasion  of  his  ruin  was  the  followini^.  He  wanted  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,^  and  was  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  admission  to  the  rites,  when  a  most  strange  prodigy 
occurred  to  him.  The  house  which  he  possessed,  as  I  mentioned 
a  short  time  back,  in  the  city  of  the  Borysthenites,  a  building  of 
great  extent  and  erected  at  a  vast  cost,  round  which  there  stood 
a  number  of  sphinxes  and  giiffins^  carved  in  white  marble,  was 
struck  bv  liffhtninir  from  on  high,  and  burnt  to  the  2round. 
Scylas,  nevertheless,  Aveut  on  and  received  the  initiation.  Now 
the  Scythians  are  wont  to  reproach  the  Greeks  with  their 
Bacchanal  rage,  and  to  say  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  imagine 
there  is  a  god  who  impels  men  to  madness.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, was  Scylas  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  than  one  of 
the  Borysthenites  went  and  carried  the  news  to  the  Scythians — 
"  You  Scyths  laugh  at  us,"  he  said,  "  because  we  rave  when  the 
god  seizes  us.  But  now  our  god  has  seized  upon  your  king,  who 
raves  like  us,  and  is  maddened  by  the  influence.     If  you  think 


iu  notes  ^  and  2  on  chs.  3  and  71);  the 
material  being,  apparently,  felt.     Ou  the 


body  was  worn  a  loose  coat,  trimnied 
with  fur,  and  gathered  in  at  the  waist 
with  a  belt.  Loose  trousers  protected 
the  legs,  and  the  feet  were  encased  iu 
short  boots  of  a  soft  leather,  which  gene- 
rally covered  the  bottom  of  the  trouser. 
In  the  case,  at  any  rate,  of  the  richer 
classes,  all  the  garments  were  thickly 
ornamented  with  spangles  and  coins, 
sewn  on  to  them  in  rows,  throughout. 
The  most  common  colour,  at  least  near 
Olbia,  seems  to  have  been  black  (Dio 


Chrysost.  Or.  xxxvi.  p.  439). 

^  The  town  bore  the  two  names  of 
Borysthenes  and  Olbia  (vide  supra,  ch. 
18,  note  ^);  the  former,  which  Herodo- 
tus evidently  prefers,  being  the  appella- 
tion best  known  among  the  Greeks 
generally,  while  the  latter  was  affected 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  two  names  are 
used,  not  only  by  Herodotus,  but  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  12^,  Ptolemy  (iii.  b), 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus 
P.  Eusini  (p.  151),  Scymnus  Chius  (Fr. 
11.  59-60),  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  Bopv- 
a94v7is).  Strabo  (vii.  p.  470)  and  Arrian 
(Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  132)  give  only  the 
name  Olbia.  Dio  Chrysostom  (Or. 
xxxi.)  and  Martianus  Capella  (vi.  p. 
214)  confine  themselves  to  the  term 
Borysthenes. 

'  The  Milesian  colonists  seem  to  haye 
carried  the  worship  of  the  Phrygian 
Bacchus  (Sabazius)  to  Olbia.  Hence 
Olbia  was  itself  called  Sa/S/o,  or  'S.av'la 
(Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  151). 

^  Griffins  are  common  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  objects  discovered  in  Scy- 
thian tombs  (Dubois,  4™«  Se'rie,  Pis.  11, 
20,  22,  and  24),  and  sometimes  adoru 
the  tombs  themselves  (PI.  25).  Sphinxes 
have  not,  so  fai-  as  I  am  awai-e,  been 
found. 


Cii.vp.  78-80. 
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I  do  iiul  tell  you  true,  cuiik'  with  mo,  and  I  will  show  liiiu  to 
you."  The  chiefs  of  the  Scytliiaus-  went  with  the  man  accord- 
ingly, and  the  Borysthenite,  conducting  tlieiu  into  the  city, 
placed  them  secretly  on  one  of  the  towers.  IVesently  Scylas 
passed  by  with  the  hand  of  revellers,  raving  like  the  rest,  and  was 
seen  by  the  watchers,  licgarding  the  matter  as  a  very  great 
misfortune  they  instantly  departed,  and  came  and  told  the  army 
what  they  had  witnessed. 

80.  When,  therefore,  Scylas,  after  leaving  Borysthenes,  was 
about  returning  home,  the  Scythians  broke  out  into  revolt.  They 
put  at  their  head  Octamasadas,  grandson  (on  the  mother's  side) 
of  Teres.  Then  Scylas,  when  he  learned  the  danger  with  which 
he  was  threatened,  and  the  reason  of  the  disturbance,  made  his 
escape  to  Thrace.  Octr.masadas,  discovering  whither  he  had  Hed, 
marched  after  him,  and  had  reached  the  Ister,  when  he  Avas  met  by 
the  forces  of  the  Thracians.  The  two  armies  were  about  to  engage, 
but  before  they  joined  battle,  Sitalces  ^  sent  a  message  to  Octa- 
masadas to  this  effect — "  Why  should  there  be  trial  of  arms  be- 
twixt thee  and  me?  Thou  art  my  own  sister's  son,  and  thou 
hast  in  thy  keeping  my  brother.  Surrender  him  into  my  hands, 
and  I  will  give  thy  Scyhis  back  to  thee.  So  neither  thou  nor  I 
will  risk  our  armies."  Sitalces  sent  this  message  to  Octama- 
sadas, by  a  herald,  and  Octamasadas,  with  whom  a  brother  of 
Sitalces*  had  formerly  taken  refuge,  accepted  the  terms.  He 
surrendered  his  own  uncle  to  Sitalces,  and  obtained  in  exchange 
his  brother  Scylas.^     Sitalces  took  his  brother  with  him  and 


"  Vide  infra,  vii.  137.  Sitalces  was 
contemporary  with  Herodotus.  He 
died  B.C.  424  (Thucyd.  iv.  101).  Teres, 
bis  father,  founded  the  great  kingdom 
of  the  Odrysac  in  the  generation  after 
the  Scytliian  expedition  of  Darin.s  (ibid. 
ii.  29).  The  following  table  will  show 
the  relationship  of  the  several  members 
of  this  royal  liouse,  and  the  alliances 
contracted  by  them  with  neighbouring 
monai'chs: — 

Teres  (founder  of  the 
I  kingdom.) 


written  after  the  first  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  (Dahlmann's  Life  of 
Herod,  p.  29,  E.T.;  Blakesley  ad  loc, 
&c.).  But  this  is  at  least  doubtful. 
(See  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  i.  p.  21, 
note  ^.) 

••  Perhaps  Spiu-adocus,  the  father  of 
Seuthes. 

^  The  following  genealogical  table  of 
the  Scythian  kings  may  be  drawn  out 
from  these  chapters: — 


SiTALCRS 

tn.  sister  of 

Kymphodonia 

of  Abdera. 


Sparadocus.        daughter 
III. 
Ariapilhps, 
king  of  Scythla, 


I  Seutifes 

Sadocus.  m.  Octamasadas. 

Stratonlce, 
dauRhler  of  IVrdiccas, 
king  of  llucedou. 

From  Sitalces  being  mentioned  here 
without  any  explanation  of  who  he  wa.'^, 
it  h;is  been  argued  that  this  passage  was 


B.C. 

ab.  660 
ab.  620 
ab.  590 

ab.  560 
ab.  620 
ab.  490 


Spargapithes 

I 
Lycus 

I 
Gnurus 


Saullus 

I 
Idanthyrsus 

I 
Ariapithes 


I 


Anacharsis 


ab.  460     Scylas 


Octamasadas 


I 
Oricus. 
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withdrew  ;  but  Octamasadas  beheaded  Scylas  upon  the  spot. 
Thus  rigidly  do  the  Scythians  maintain  their  own  customs,  and 
thus  severely  do  they  punish  such  as  adopt  foreign  usages. 

81.  What  the  population  of  Scythia  is,  I  Avas  not  able  to  learn 
with  certainty;  the  accounts  which  I  received  varied  from  one 
another.     I  heard  from  some  that  they  were  very  numerous 
indeed;  others  made  their  numbers  but  scanty  for  such  a  nation 
as  the  Scyths.*^     Thus  much,  however,  I  witnessed  with  my  own 
eyes.     There  is  a  tract  called  Exampseus  between  the  Bory- 
stheues  and  the  Hypanis.   I  made  some  mention  of  it  in  a  former 
place,  where_  I  spoke  of  the  bitter  stream  which  rising  there 
flows  into  the  Hypanis,   and  renders  the  water  of  that  river 
undrinkable.^     Here  then  stands  a  brazen  bowl,  six  times  as  big 
as  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  which  Pausanias,  the  son 
of  Cleombrotus,  set  up.^     Such  as  have  never  seen  that  vessel 
may  understand  me  better  if  I  say  that  the  Scythian  bowl  holds 
with  ease  six  hundred  amphora3,^  and  is  of  the  thickness  of  six 
finoers'  breadth.     The  natives  eave  me  the  followino-  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made.     One  of  then-  kings,  by  name 
Ariantas,  wishing  to  know  the  number  of  his  subjects,  ordered 
them  all  to  bring  him,  on  pain  of  death,  the  point  off  one  of 
their  arrows.     They  obeyed ;  and  he  collected  thereby  a  vast 
heap  of  arrow-heads,^  which  he  resolved  to  form  into  a  memorial 

It  is  complete  except  in  one  point.     We  ^  The  Greek  amphora  (an^opehs)  con- 
are  not  expressly  told  that  Ai-iapithes  tained  nearly  nine  of  our  gallons;  whence 
was  the  son  of  Idanthyrsus.     Chronolo-  it  appears  that  this  bowl  would  have 
gical  considerations,   however,  make  it  held  about   5400  gallons,   or  above   85 
tolerably  certain  that  he  was  at  any  rate  hogsheads.  (The  "  Great  Tun"  at  Heidel- 
Idaiithyrsus's  successor.  berg  holds  above  800  hogsheads.)     Only 
^  The  notion  entertained  by  the  Greeks  one  other  bowl  of  this  enormous  size  is 
of  the  power  and  number  of  the  Scytlis  on  record,  viz.  the  silver  ci'ater  presented 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  Thucydides  (ii.  to  Delphi  by  CrcESUs  (supra,  i.  51). 
97).     The  great  kingdom  of  the  Odrysae  It  seems  to  me  as  impossible  to  sup- 
established  by  Teres  and  his  son  Sitalces  pose  this  bowl  to  have  been  the  work  of 
was  not  to  compare,  he  says,  in  respect  the  Cimmerians  as  of  the  Scythians.     I 
of  military  strength  and  number  of  soldiers  cannot,  therefoi-e,  with  Ritter  (Vorhalle, 
{(XTparov  iT\i\Qei)  with  the  Scyths.    Nay,  j).  345),  ascribe  it  to  the  race  which  the 
he  further  delivers  it  as   his  opinion,  Scyths  drove  out.     It  must  have  been  of 
that  no  single  nation,  either  in  Europe  or  Greek   workmanship,   cast  probably    at 
Asia,  could  match  the  Scythians,  if  they  Olbia,  or  Tyras.     It  was  used  no  doubt 
were  but  united  among  themselves.  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  which  procured 
''  Vide  supra,  ch.  52.  for  the  place  whei-e  it  stood  the  name  of 
*  Athenajus    (following    Nymphis    of  ''The  Sacred  "Ways"   (supra,    ch.   52). 
Heraclea)  relates  that  Pausanias  set  up  The  story  told  to  Herodotus  of  its  origin 
this  bowl  at  the  time  that  he  was  be-  is  entitled  to  very  little  credit, 
sieging  Byzantium.     He  gives  the  fol-  i  j,.  |^_^g  ^g^,^  alreadv  remarked  that 
lowmg  as  the  mscription  upon  it—  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^„^,  ^^^^:^^^  ^^^  national 
M.^M  apera?  a-^e^^  iiocreiSa.oi't  ara^Ti  weapon  (supra,  ch.  3,  note  «).     Here  it 
Hoi-Toi;  in  EufecTOv,  AaKtSaijaoMos  y^Vo!,  vioi  IS  Supposed  that  every  Scythian  would 
KAcvfi/SpoTou,  dpxai'as  'HpaKAe'os  yei'eos.  have  arrows.     Scythiau  arrow-lieads  are 
See  the  Deipnosoph,  vii.  9  (p.  53G).  abundant  in  the  tombs,  and  are  remark- 
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tliat  mig-lit  go  dowji  1«)  posterity.  Accordingly  lie  marlc  of  tliora 
this  bowl,'^  and  dedicated  it  at  Exampaeiis.  Tin's  Avas  all  lliut 
I  could  learn  concerning  the  iiiiiid)c'r  of  the  Scythians. 

82.  The  country  has  no  marvels  except  its  rivers,  whii-h  arc 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  land.  These, 
and  the  A'astness  of  tln^  great  plain,''  are  worthy  of  note,  and  one 
thing  besides,  which  I  am  about  to  mention.  They  show  afoot- 
mark  of  Jlereules,^  impressed  on  a  rock,  in  shape  like  the  print 
of  a  man's  foot,  but  two  cubits  in  length.*    It  is  in  the  neighbour- 


able  for  the  skilful  manner  in  wliicli 
tliey  are  barbed.  They  are  triangular 
aud  usually  made  of  brouze. 


-  Very  elegant  bronze  bowls  (see  the- 
woodcut  below)  have  been  found  in  the 
Scythian  tombs — undoubtedly  of  Greek 
workmanship — but  none  at  all  of  the 
size  of  this. 

3  Concerning  the  great  plain  of  South- 
ern Russia,  vide  supra,  oh.  47,  note  ". 

*  This  does  not  prove  that  the  Scy- 
thians recognized  Hercules  as  a  god,  for 
tlie  persons  who  showed  the  footprints 
may  have  been  Greeks.  The  Greek  tra- 
ditions of  these  parts  brought  Hercules 
into  Scythia  (supra,  chs.  8-10^. 

*  Cf.  ii.  91.  Tliese  supposed  foot- 
prints of  giants  are  pointed  out  in  all 
countries.  They  form  no  sufficient 
ground  for  presuming,  with  Ritter' Vor- 
halle,  pp.  332-348)  that  Buddhism  wixa 


^^^f<   ^J^W-,/^r<,(^) 


the  religion  of  the  Cimmerians.  Indeed, 
as  Buddha  Sakya)  was  not  born  till  n.c. 
(i23,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  Cinnne- 
Tt-ians  was  driven  out  by  the  Scyths  before 


n.r.  fi37  ("supra,  vol.  i.  p.  301),  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  the  Cimmerians 
of  these  parts  should  have  been  Buddh- 
ists. 
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liood  of  the  Tyras.    Having  described  this,  I  return  to  the  subject 
on  which  I  originally  proposed  to  discourse. 

83.  The  preparations  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  had 
begun,  messengers  had  been  despatched  on  all  sides  with  the 
king's  commands,  some  being  required  to  furnish  troops,  others 
to  supply  ships,  others  again  to  bridge  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
when  Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaspes  and  brother  of  Darius,  en- 
treated the  king  to  desist  from  his  expedition,  urging  on  him  ihe 
great  difficulty  of  attacking  Scythia."  Good,  however,  as  the 
advice  of  Artabanus  was,  it  failed  to  persuade  Darius.  He 
therefore  ceased  his  reasonings ;  and  Darius,  when  his  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  led  his  army  forth  from  Susa. 

84.  It  was  then  that  a  certain  Persian,  by  name  OEobazi:s, 
the  father  of  three  sons,  all  of  wliom  were  to  accompany  the 
army,  came  and  prayed  the  king  that  he  would  allow  one  of 
his  sons  to  remain  with  him.  Darius  made  answer,  as  if  he 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  friend  who  had  ui'ged  a  moderate 
request,  "  that  he  would  allow  them  all  to  remain."  Q^obazus 
was  overjoyed,  expecting  that  all  his  children  would  be  excused 
from  serving ;  the  king  however  bade  his  attendants  take  the 
three  sons  of  QEobazus  and  forthwith  put  them  to  death.  Thus 
they  were  all  left  behind,  but  not  till  they  had  been  deprived  of 
life.^ 

85.  When  Darius,  on  his  march  from  Susa,  reached  the  terri- 
tory of  Chalcedon  ^  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  where  the 
bridge  had  been  made,  he  took  ship  and  sailed  thence  to  the 
Cyanean  islands,^  which,  according  to  the  Greeks,  once  floated. 
He  took  liis  seat  also  in  the  temple  ^  and  surveyed  the  Pontus, 
which  is  indeed  well  worthy  of  consideration.  There  is  not  in 
the  world  any  other  sea  so    wonderful :    it  extends  in   length 


*  The  cautious  temper  of  Artabanus  Piudar,  the  earliest  writer  who  notices 

again  appears,  vii.  10.  them,    says,    Si'Su^ot   eaav.      (Pyth.  iv. 

'  Compare  the  similar  story  told  of  o7l.)       Compare    the    Kvaveas    6\l/ea6e 

Xerxes,  infra,  vii.  39.  Svo   of  Apollonius    Rhodius   (ii.    318). 

^  Chalcedon  was  situated  on  the  Asi-  They  were,  Strabo  tells  us,  20  stadia 
atic  side,  at  tlie  point  where  the  Bos-  apart  from  one  another.  Moderns  i-e- 
phorus  (Canal  of  Constantinople)  opens  mark  two  rocks  off  the  two  coasts  in 
into  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora  this  position  (Clarke,  p.  674). 
(tScyl.  Peripl.  p.  83;  Strab.  xii.  p.  843).  The  legend  of  the  Symplegades  will 
The  modern  village  of  Kadi  Keui,  a  few  be  found  in  Pindar  (1.  s.  c),  Apollo- 
miles  south  of  Scutari,  marks  the  place  nius  Rhodius  (1.  s.  c),  and  Apollodorus 
(vide  infra,  ch.  144,  note).  (Bibliothec.   I.  ix.  22.).     We  need    not 

®  Otherwise  called  the  Symplegades.  seek  to  discover  a  matter-of-fact  expla- 

According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  492)  they  nation  of  it. 

were  two  in  number,  and  lay,  one  on  '  The  temple  at  the  mouth    of   the 

the  European,  the  other  on  the  Asiatic  strait  mbutioued  below,    ch.    87.      See 

side  off  the  mouth  of  the  strait.     And  so  note. 
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eleven  thousand  one  hundred  furlongs,  and  its  breadth,  at  the 
Avidest  part,  is  three  thousand  three  hundred.^  The  mouth  is 
but  four  furlongs  wide;^  ami  this  strait,  called  the  Uosphorus, 
and  across  which  the  bridge  of  Darius  had  been  tlirown,  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  in  length,*  reaching  from  tlui 
Euxine  to  the  rro})ontis.  The  Propontis  is  five  hundred  fur- 
longs across,^  and  Iburteen  hundred  long."     Its  waters  iluw  into 


2  These  measurements  are  extremely 
incorrect.  The  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Bosphorus  to  the  Phiisis,  which 
Herodotus  regards  as  the  extreme  length 
of  the  Pontus,  instead  of  being  11,100 
stades  '1280  miles^,  is,  by  the  most 
direct  course,  about  5500  stades,  or  little 
more  than  630  miles.  Even  following 
the  siuuo.'iities  of  the  coiist,  it  does  not 
exceed  7000  stades,  or  800  miles.  Again, 
the  distance  across  from  the  Thcrmodou 
{Thenneh)  to  the  Sindic  peninsula  (^aud 
here  the  coast-line  cannot  be  meant;, 
instead  of  being  3300  stades  (380  miles), 
is  about  2340  stades,  or  270  miles. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Larcher  and 
others,  that  Herodotus  here  uses  a  dif- 
ferent stade  from  that  which  he  com- 
monly employs,  but  this  is  a  mere  gra- 
tuitous assimiption  to  escape  a  difficulty. 
Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  71,  E.  T.) 
has  well  exposed  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  theory. 

Herodotus  is  manifestly  in  error.  The 
question  is,  how  was  he  misled?  In  the 
first  place  by  over-estimating  the  rate  of 
speed  of  sailing  vessels.  He  had  pro- 
bably been  himself  from  the  Bosphorus 
to  the  Phasis  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and 
knew  that  he  had  made  au  average  voy- 
age, and  that  the  time  was,  as  he  gives 
it,  9  days  and  8  nights.  In  this  voyage 
of  his  he  had  followed  the  coast-liue, 
landing  occasionally,  as  it  appears  (ii. 
104).  He  w;\s  told  that  the  vessel  made 
1300  stades  a-day,  when  its  real  rate  was 
little  more  than  800  stades.  Further, 
at  Themiscyra  on  the  Thermodon,  lie 
probably  heard  that  vessels  sailed  thence 
to'  Sindica  in  2. J  days,  and  applying  in 
this  case  the  same  rate  of  sailing,  he  sup- 
posed the  distance  to  be  3300  stades. 
But  either  an  occasional  high  speed  was 
given  to  him  as  an  average  rate,  or  the 
vessels  which  adventured  into  the  open 
sea  were  better  sailers  than  the  ordinary 
coasters;  so  that  here  he  did  not  make 
au  estimate  so  greatly  exceeding  the 
truth.  The  ships  which  crossed  from 
Themiscyra  to  Sindica  in  2i  days  must 
have  attained  a  speed  but  little  short  of 


the  1000  stadia  per  die  in,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  estimate  made  by  Pto- 
lemy, and  .again  by  Strabo,  of  the  powers 
of  sailing-vessels  in  their  time.  (See  the 
note  of  Larcher,  quoting  Casiiubou,  vol. 
iii.  p.  433,  note  1(34.) 

^  Jloderns  genei-ally  estimate  the 
width  of  the  canal  of  Constantinople 
at  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  which  would 
be  rather  more  than  six  stadia.  As 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Eustathius,  and  other 
writers  agree  with  Herodotus,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  opening  has  gradually 
widened  (Kruse,  Ueber  Herodots  Aus- 
messung  des  Pontus,  Breslau,  1818,  p. 
4l).  The  strong  current  would  even- 
tually tend  to  produce  this  eflect.  It 
must  bo  noted,  however,  that  Col, 
Chesney  calls  the  width  only  tiOO  yards, 
or  less  than  3  stades  (Euphrat.  Exped. 
vol.  i.  p.  326). 

*  This  is  under  the  true  length,  which 
is  about  16  miles,  or  140  stades.  It 
was  however  the  usual  estimate  in 
ancient  times  (Polyb.  iv.  39;  Arrian's 
Peripl.  ad  fin.;,  and  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  rate  of  vessels  sailing 
icit/i  the  current. 

*  Herodotus  appeai-s  to  have  measured 
the  width  of  the  Propontis  by  a  line 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  from 
the  European  shoi-e  near  Perinthus  to 
the  Asiatic  about  Placia.  The  distance 
is  there  nearly  50  miles,  or  about  440 
stades.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
measured  by  a  line  running  neiu-ly  east 
and  west  from  Bisanthe  to  the  inner- 
most recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Cius,  and  so 
made  the  breadth  about  equiil  the 
length  (ii.  p.  187). 

*  By  the  length  of  the  Propontis  we 
must  understand  here  (as  in  Strabo,  ii. 
p.  188)  the  distance  from  the  lower 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  Hellespont.  This,  if  we  re- 
gard the  strait  as  commencing  at  Galli- 
poli,  is,  in  a  direct  line,  rather  more  than 
115  miles,  or  about  1000  stades.  Along 
the  western  coast  the  distance  would 
amount  to  135  miles,  or  1170  stades. 
Strabo  estimates  it  at  1500  stades  (1.  s.  c). 
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the  Hellespont,  the  length  of  which  is  four  hundred  furlongs, 
and  the  width  no  more  than  seven.''  The  Hellespont  opens 
into  the  wide  sea  called  the  Egean. 

86.  The  mode  in  which  these  distances  have  been  measured 
is  the  following.  In  a  long  day  a  vessel  generally  accomplishes 
about  seventy  thousand  fathoms,  in  the  night  sixty  thousand. 
Now  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus  to  the  river  Phasis,  which  is 
the  extreme  length  of  this  sea,^  is  a  voyage  of  nine  days  and 
eight  nights,  which  makes  the  distance  one  million  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  fathoms,  or  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  fur- 
longs. Again,  from  Sindica,^  to  Themiscyra  ^  on  the  river 
Thermodou,  where  the  Pontus  is  wider  than  at  any  other  place,^ 
is  a  sail  of  three  days  and  two  nights ;  which  makes  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  fathoms,  or  three  thousand  three 
hundred  furlongs.  Such  is  the  plan  on  which  I  have  measured 
the  Pontus,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  and  such  is  the 
account  which  I  have  to  give  of  them.  The  Pontus  has  also  a 
lake  belonging  to  it,  not  very  much  inferior  to  itself  in  size.^ 


''  The  length  of  the  Dardanelles,  from 
Gallipoli  to  the  open  sea,  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  40  miles  (about  345  stadesj. 
Its  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part  is  pro- 
bably about  one  mile  (8r,  stades).  Mo- 
derns differ  considerably  in  their  esti- 
mates (see  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
V.  p.  26,  note).  Strabo  (ii.  p.  164)  and 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iv.  12)  agree  with 
Herodotus. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  gives 
at  a  glance  the  several  measurements  of 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  together 
■with  the  (probable)  actual  distances. 
It  will  be  seen  that  our  author's  errors 
do  not  very  greatly  exceed  those  of  the 
best  geographei's  of  five  centuries  later. 

Again,  it  will  be  seen,  that  (excepting 
as  regards  the  width  of  the  straits, 
which  is  very  uncertain,  and  which  may 
not  improbably  be  somewhat  greater 
now  than  in  his  day)  the  measurements 
of  Herodotus,  all  but  one,  exceed  the 
I'eality.  This  arises  from  his  over  esti- 
mate of  the  rate  of  sailing  vessels.  Se- 
condly, it  will  be  observed  that  his 
errors  are  far  greater  in  the  Euxine  than 
elsewhere.  This  is  consequent  upon  the 
less  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  had 
with  that  sea.  Thirdly,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  except  in  respect  of  the 
length  of  the  Euxine,  his  errors  are  not 
very  considerable,  varying  from  one- 
eighth  to  two-fifths  upontlie  actual  dis- 
tance.    The  less  width  of  the  straits  is 


not  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  an  error, 
but  as  arising  in  part  from  the  wear  of 
the  coasts  at  the  narrowest  point. 

*  The  real  gi-eatest  axis,  or  extreme 
length,  of  the  Euxine  is  from  the  Gulf 
of  Burghaz  (long.  27°  20',  lat.  42°  30') 
to  the  Phasis.  This  is  about  700  miles, 
or  above  6000  stadia. 

^  The  Sindica  of  Herodotus  is  the 
region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Mae- 
otis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus,  the  modei-n  "Island  of 
Taman  "  (vide  supra,  oh.  28).  All  the 
ancient  geographers  agree  in  placing  a 
people  of  the  name  of  Sindi  in  this  re- 
gion (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  75;  Strabo,  xi. 
p.  72o;  Anon.  Peripl.  Pimt.  Eux.  p. 
134;  Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  131); 
and  to  their  evidence  may  be  added 
that  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Leuconids 
(vide  supra,  ch.  78,  note  '). 

1  Themiscyra  is  mentioned  by  Scylax 
(Peripl.  p.  «0)  as  a  Greek  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thei'modon.  According 
to  ^■Eschylus  (Prom.  V.  744)  it  was 
founded  lay  the  Amazons.  Herodotus 
had  been  in  these  parts  (^ii.  104). 

2  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Black  Sea 
is  widest  betw-een  the  mouths  of  the 
Telegul,  and  that  of  the  Sakkariah  or 
Sangarius  (long.  31o).  It  is  there  about 
400  miles  across  (3460  stades.) 

3  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Hero- 
dotus fell  here  into  a  very  gross  mistake, 
since  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  not  now  much 

more 
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BILINGUAL  INSCRIPTION  OF  DARIUS. 


Book  IY 


The  waters  of  this  lake  rim  into  the  Pontus :    it  is  called  the 
Maeotis,  and  also  the  Mother  of  the  Pontus.^ 

87.  Darius,  after  he  had  finished  his  survey,  sailed  back  to 
the  bridge,  which  had  been  constructed  for  him  by  Mandrocles 
a  Saniian.  He  likewise  siu'veyed  the  Bosphorus,  and  erected 
upon  its  shores  two  pillars  of  white  marble,  whereupon  he  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  the  nations  which  formed  his  army — on 
the  one  pillar  in  Greek,  on  the  other  in  Assyrian  characters.^ 
Now  his  army  was  drawn  from  all  the  nations  under  his  sway ; 
and  the  whole  amount,  without  reckoning  the  naval  forces,  was 
seven  hundred  thousand  men,  including  cavalry.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  six  hundred  ships.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Byzan- 
tines removed  these  pillars  to  their  own  city,  and  used  them  for 
an  altar  which  they  erected  to  Orthosian  Diana."     One    block 


more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  size  of 
the  Eus-ine  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  Palus  Mseotis  may  have  been  very 
greatly  larger  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus than  it  is  at  present.  Pallas  and 
other  wi'iters  have  speculated  on  the 
former  existence  of  a  connexion  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine.  (Pallas's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  E.  T.;  Eennell's 
Western  Asia,  vol.  ii.  p.  39-1:.)  These 
speculations  are  grounded  chiefly  on  the 
appearance  of  the  country  eastward  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  is  low  and  flat, 
only  very  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  that  sea,  and  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt.  Now  without  advancing 
any  such  violent  hypothesis  as  that  of 
these  writers,  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  sea  did  once  cover  the  great  plains 
to  the  east  as  far  as  the  42ud  or  43rd 
degree  of  longitude,  and  that  the  de- 
posits brought  down  by  the  rivers — 
together  with  an  actual  elevation  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  —  have 
formed  new  laud  out  of  what  was  for- 
merly the  bed  of  the  sea.  The  filling 
up  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  still  continues, 
and  it  has  long  been  in  summer  not 
more  than  14  feet  deep  at  its  greatest 
depth.  (Heber's  MS.  Journal,  quoted 
in  Clarke,  p.  329.)  The  Palus  Ma?otis 
may  thus  at  the  time  of  Herodotus  have 
had  an  area  four  or  five  times  as  great 
as  it  has  at  present,  so  as  to  have  better 
admitted  of  comparison  with  the  Euxine 
than  it  now  does.  (Compare  the  very 
sensible  remarks  of  Polybius,  iv.  40,  and 
note  that  Scylax  makes  the  Palus  Mse- 
otis  hnlf  the  size  of  the  Euxine,  p.  72.) 

*  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
Mseotis  derived  its  name  from  this  idea, 
or  whether  it  was  not  rather  so  called 


from  the  Msetge  (Morraij,  who  were  cer- 
tainly a 'people  in  these  parts,  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  insciip- 
tions.  They  may  be  reasonably  con- 
nected with  the  Sauro-Matse. 

5  It  was  natural  that  the  Persians, 
who  set  up  trilingual  inscrij)tions  in  the 
central  provinces  for  the  benefit  of  their 
Arian,  Semitic,  and  Tatar  populations, 
should  leave  bilingual  records  in  other 
places.  Thus  in  Egypt  they  would  have 
their  inscriptions  in  the  hiei-oglyphic  as 
well  as  the  Persian  character,  of  which 
the  vase  in  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  is  a 
specimen.  In  Greece  they  would  use, 
besides  their  own,  the  Greek  language 
and  character.  Herodotus,  however,  is 
no  doubt  inaccurate  when  he  speaks 
here  of  Assyrian  letters.  The  language 
and  character  used  in  the  inscription 
would  be  the  Persian,  and  not  the 
Assyrian.  But  as  moderns,  till  recently, 
have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  "  th^ 
cuneiform  language,"  not  distinguishing 
between  one  sort  of  cuneiform  writing 
and  another,  so  Herodotus  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  that  in  the  arrow- 
headed  iusci'iptions  which  he  saw,  both 
the  letters  and  the  languages  varied. 
There  are,  in  point  of  fact,  at  le;ist  six 
different  types  of  cuneiform  writing, 
viz.,  the  old  Scythic  Babylonian,  the 
Susianian,  the  Armenian,  the  Scythic  of 
the  trilingual  tablets,  the  Ass\Tian, 
and  the  Acha;menian  Persian.  Of  these 
the  first  four  are  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
nected; but  the  Assyrian  and  Achaeme- 
nian  Persian  difier  totally  from  them 
and  from  each  other. 

®  That  is,  Diana,  who  had  established 
or  preserved  their  city.  i^Compare  the 
Latin  "  Jupiter  Stator") 
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remained  beliiiul  :  it  lay  near  the  temple  of  Baeelms  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  was  covered  with  Assyrian  writing.  'J'lie  spot  where 
Darius  bridged  the  Bosphorus  was,  I  think,  but  I  speak  only 
from  conjecture,  half-way  between  the  city  of  Byzantium  and  the 
temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait.'' 

88.  Darius  was  so  pleased  with  the  bridge  thrown  across  the 
strait  by  the  Samian  IMandrocles,  that  he  not  only  bestowed 
upon  him  all  the  customary  presents,  but  gave  him  ten  of  every 
kind.  ]\Iaudrocles,  by  way  of  offering  firstfruits  from  these 
presents,  caused  a  picture  to  be  painted  which  showed  the  whole 
of  the  bridge,  with  King  Darius  sitting  in  a  seat  of  honour,  and 
his  army  engaged  in  the  passage.  This  painting  he  dedicated 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  attaching  to  it  the  inscription 
following : — 

"The  fish-fraught  Bosphorus  bridged,  to  Juno's  fane 
Did  Mandrocles  this  proud  memorial  bring ; 
Vhen  for  himself  a  crown  he  'd  skill  to  gain, , 
For  Samos  praise,  contenting  the  Great  King." 

Such  was  the  memorial  of  his  work  which  was  left  by  the 
architect  of  the  bridge. 

89.  Darius,  after  rewarding  Mandrocles,  passed  into  Europe, 
while  he  ordered  the  lonians  to  enter  the  Pontus,  and  sail  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ister.  There  he  bade  them  throw  a  bridge 
across  the  stream  and  await  his  coming.  The  lonians,  ^olians, 
and  Hellespontians  were  the  nations  which  furnished  the  chief 
strength  of  his  navy.  So  the  fleet,  threading  the  Cyanean  Isles, 
proceeded  straight  to  the  Ister,  and,  mounting  the  river  to  the 
point  where   its   channels   separate,^  a   distance   of  tw'o   days' 


■^  Here,  and  above  in  ch.  85,  the  temple  "  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonians." 

of  Jupiter  Urius  (Oijpios)  is  supposed  to  ^  The  Daiuibe  divides  at  present  near 

be  meant.    (Biihr  ad  loc. )     This  temple  Tsatcha,  between  Braihio  and  Ism  lil ;  hut 

certainly  was  considered  in  later  times  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  division 

to   mark   the  mouth  of  the  strait  (see  was  always  at  this  place.    Although  the 

Arrian,  Peripl.Pont.Eux.  p.  12-i;  Strabo,  recent    surveys    have   shown    that    no 

vii.  p.  464;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  165-7),  but  branch  can  ever  have  been  throwm  out 

it  is  very  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  from  the  angle  near  Bassov.\t  (see  Geogr. 

alludes  to  it;  for,  first,  it  was  on  the  Journ.  vol.  xsvi.  p.  210),  yet  we  do  not 

Asiatic  side  (see  the  Peutingerian  Table;  know  euougli  about  the  Dobrudscha  to 

Polyb.  iv.  39,   &c.),  and  we  should  ex-  say  whether  there  is  not  some  other  line 

pect,  after  the  mention  of  Byzantium,  by  which  a  stream  may  have  passed  con- 

a  second  place  on  the  European  coast;  siderably  to  the  south  of  all  the  present 

and  further,  we  have  no  evidence  that  mouths.    It  seems  clear  that  a  navigable 

the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius  was  built  branch  must  once  have  reached  the  sea 

so  early.     The  Byzantines  had  a  temple  at  or  near  Istria  (see  above.  Book  ii.  ch. 

directly  opposite  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  33,  note-),  which  was  certainly  as  far 

Urius,   if,  as  generally  supposed,  it  is  south  as  Karaglak. 


that  whereof  Strabo  speaks  (1.  s.  c.)  as 
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voyage  from  the  sea,  yoked  the  neck  of  the  stream.  Meantime 
Darius,  who  had  crossed  the  Bosphorus  by  the  bridge  over  it, 
marched  through  Thrace ;  and  liappening  upon  the  sources  of 
the  Tearus,^  pitched  his  camp  and  made  a  stay  of  three  days. 

90.  Now  the  Tearus  is  said  by  those  who  dwell  near  it,  to  be 
the  most  healthful  of  all  streams,  and  to  cure,  among  other 
diseases,  the  scab  either  in  man  or  beast.  Its  som-ces,  which  are 
eight  and  thirty  in  number,  all  flowing  from  the  same  rock,  are 
in  part  cold,  in  part  hot.  They  lie  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  town  of  Herfeum  near  Perinthus,^  and  Apollonia  on  the 
Euxine,^  a  two  days'  journey  from  each.^  This  river,  the  Teanis, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Contadesdus,  which  runs  into  the  Agrianes, 
and  that  into  the  Hebrus.*  The  Hebrus  empties  itself  into  the 
sea  near  the  city  of  iEnus.^ 

91.  Here  then,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tearus,  Darius  stopped 
and  pitched  his  camp.  The  river  charmed  him  so,  that  he 
caused  a"pillar  to  be  erected  in  this  place  also,  with  an  inscription 
to  the  following  effect :  "  The  fountains  of  the  Tearus  afford  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  water  of  all  rivers :  they  were  visited, 
on  his  march  into  Scythia,  by  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of 
men,  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the 


*  The  Tearus  has  generally  been  sup-  the  coast  of  Illyria,  of  which  Herodotus 
posed  to  be  the  modern  Tekelere,  which  speaks  (infra,  ix.  92).  Apollonia  upon 
runs  into  the  Karishtiran,  near  Eski  B aba.  the  Euxine  is  mentioned  by  Scylax 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  rather  the  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Thi-ace. 
Simerdere,  which  rises  from  the  western  (Peripl.  p.  69.)  According  to  the  anony- 
side  of  the  woody  range  called  Stranja  mous  author  of  the  Periplus  Ponti 
Dagh,  or  the  Little  Balkan,  near  the  Euxini,  who  follows  here  Scymnus 
villages  of  Tene  and  B>i7iarhissar.  Here  Chius,  it  was  founded  by  the  Milesians 
"the  38  sources  of  the  Tearus  men-  50  j^ears  before  the  accession  of  Cyrus 
tioned  by  Herodotus  may  easily  be  made  (about  B.C.  609).  The  same  writer  in- 
cut. All  are  cold  during  the  summer,  but  forms  us  that  Apollonia  iu  his  time  had 
many  of  them  become  so  warm  during  become  Sozopolis,  which  determines  its 
the  winter  that  snow  or  ice  thrown  into  site  to  be  that  of  the  modern  Sizeboli,  on 
them  immediately  melts."  (Geog.  Journ.  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Burghaz. 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  46.)  The  springs  are  not  ^  The  village  of  Yeiie  is  nearly  equi- 
now  supposed  to  have  any  healing  distant  from  Erekli  (Perintlius)  and  Size- 
eflficacy.  boH  { Apollonia),  but  a  little  further  from 

'  Perinthus  (afterwards  Heraclea)  lay  the  latter.    The  distance,  however,  even 

upon  the  Propontis,  in  lat.  41°,  long,  as  the  crow  flies,   is  above  50  miles  to 

28^,  nearly.     Its  site  is  marked  by  the  the  nearer  (Erekli),   and  would  be   70 

modern  Erekli  (vide  infra,  v.   1).     He-  by  any  practicable  route:  thus  the  esti- 

rffium  or  Herajon-tichos  {'Hpaiov  reixos)  mate  of  two  days  is  too  little, 

as  it  is  called  by  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  *  The  Agrianes   is   undoubtedly   the 

iii.  §  5)  and  others  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  '  modern    Erkenc,    which    runs  into  the 

Fuidas,  &c.)  was  an  unimportant  place  Maritza  (Hebrus)   to  the  north  of  the 

near  Perinthus.      Its  exact  site  is  un-  range  of  Rhodope  {Despoto  Dagh).     The 

known.     According  to  the  Etym.  Mag.  Contadesdus  is  the  river  of  Karishtiran. 

it  was  a  Samian  colony.  ^  Concerning  the  site  of  .^nus,  vide 

-  There    were    several    cities    of  this  infra,  vii.  58. 
name.     The  most  famous  was  that  on 
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whole  continent."  ^     Such  was  tlio  inscription  whidi  he  set  up 
at  this  ])lace.^ 

92.  irarcliin_i>-  thence,  he?  rume  to  a  second  river,  called  the 
Artiscus,^  which  Hows  through  the  country  of  the  Odrysians.' 
Here  lie  fixed  upon  a  certain  spot,  where  every  one  of  his 
soldiers  should  throw  a  stone  as  he  passed  by.  When  his  orders 
were  obeyed,  Darius  continued  his  march,  leaving  behind  him 
great  hills  formed  of  the  stones  cast  by  his  troops. 

93.  Before  arriving  at  the  Ister,^  the  iirst  people  A\hom  ho 
subdued  Avere  the  Geta3,-  who  believe  in  their  immortality.  The 
Thracians  of  Salmydessus,^  and  those  who  dwelt  above  the  cities 
of  Apollonia  and  Mesembria' — the  Scyrmiadas  and  Nipsseans, 


^  Vide  supra,  i.  4.  "  tV  'Affiav  oi- 
Kfiivvrai  01  Tlepffat. 

'  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  a  portion  of  this  inscription  was 
in  existence  a  few  years  ago.  When 
General  Jochmiis  visited  Bimarhissar 
in  1847,  he  was  informed  by  an  old 
Turk  that  an  inscription  in  "  old  Syrian  " 
(eski  Suriani),  written  with  "  letters  like 
nails:,"  had  been  lying  uncared  for  not 
many  years  previously  near  his  house. 
Search  was  of  course  made,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  proved  vain  ;  and  the  in- 
scription is  believed  to  have  been  either 
burnt  for  lime,  or  possibly  built  into 
the  v.'all  of  a  farm-house.  (Geograph. 
Journ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  44.) 

*  This  river  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Arda  (Gattei'er,  p.  42),  which  joins 
the  Maritza  from  the  west,  not  much 
below  Adrianople ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  Darius  went  so  far  to  the 
left  as  to  touch  this  stream.  The  Artis- 
cus  is  most  likely  the  Tehedereh,  which 
is  crossed  several  times  on  the  present 
high  road  to  the  Balkan.  Here  General 
Jochmus  observed  on  an  eminence  near 
the  road  six  large  tepes  or  tumuli.  He 
also  remarked  in  the  winding  bed  of  the 
river  and  the  adjoining  low  grounds, 
"  immeasurable  large  loose  stones," 
which  may  have  caused  Darius  to  give 
the  order  to  his  soldiers  that  Herodotus 
here  mentions.  (See  Geogr.  Journ.  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  47.') 

-'  The  country  of  the  Odrysfc  was  the 
great  plain  included  within  the  chains 
of  Rhodope,  Hasmus,  and  the  Little 
Balkan  i  Thucyd.  ii.  90),  in  the  centre 
of  wliich  now  stands  the  city  of  Adrian- 
ople. 

1  It  is  not  quite  clear  by  which  route 
Darius  crossed  the  Balkan;  but  the 
probability  is  that,  passing   the  Little 


Balkan  between  Dolet  and  Faki,  he  de- 
scended to  the  shore  about  Bun/haz, 
and  thence  proceeded  by  the  defiles 
nearest  to  the  sea-co;ist,  which  lie  be- 
tween Misevria  and  Yuran-Dervish.  He 
would  thus  have  followed  the  route 
pursued  by  Generals  Roth  and  Rudiger 
in  1828,  and  by  Marshal  Diebitsch  in 
1820. 

*  The  identity  of  the  Geta}  with  the 
Goths  of  later  times  is  more  than  a 
plausible  conjecture.  It  may  bo  re- 
garded as  historically  certain  (see  note 
on  Book  V.  ch.  8).  Moreover  the  com- 
pounds, Massa-getaj,  Thyssa-geta),  Tyri- 
getaj,  have  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
later  names  of  Visi-goths  and  Ostro- 
goths. 

^  Salmydcssus,  or  Halmydessus,  was 
a  strip  of  shore  {ulyia\6s,  Scynin.  Ch.  1. 
723)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  wliich  emptied  itself 
into  the  Euxine  70  miles  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  Bosphorus.  (An-ian,  Peripl. 
ad  fin.  ;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  164.)  It  is 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  5, 
§  12),  who  visited  it,  and  was  witness 
to  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Thra- 
cian  inhabitants  towards  the  pei^sons 
wrecked  upon  the  co;\st.  A  fragment 
of  the  old  appellation  appears  to  sur- 
vive in  the  modern  Turkish  town  of 
Midjeh  (long.  28^  10',  lat.  41°  35').  The 
name  Salmydessus  seems  compounded 
of  the  root  Salm  (found  also  in  Zalm- 
oxis  and  ^>/v'«-bria),  and  of  the  word 
Odessus,  the  name  of  another  town  upon 
this  coast. 

*  Mesembria  is  mentioned  by  Scylax 
among  the  Greek  cities  upon  the  Thra- 
cian  coast.  (Peripl.  p.  69.)  According 
to  Scymnus  Chius  (11.  740,  741)  it  was 
founded  by  the  Chalcedonians  and  Mc- 
gareans  about  the  time  of  Darius's  expe- 
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as  they  are  called — gave  themselves  up  to  Darius  -without  a 
struggle ;  but  the  Getse  obstinately  defending  themselves,  were 
forthwith  enslaved,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  the  noblest  as 
well  as  the  most  just  of  all  the  Thracian  tribes. 

94.  The  belief  of  the  Getse  in  respect  of  immortality  is  the 
following.  They  think  that  tliey  do  not  really  die,  but  that 
when  they  depart  this  life  they  go  to  Zalmoxis,^  who  is  called 
also  Gebeleizis  "^  by  some  among  them.  To  this  god  every  five 
years  they  send  a  messenger,  who  is  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  charged  to  bear  him  their  several  requests. 
Their  mode  of  sending  him  is  this.  A  number  of  them  stand  in 
order,  each  holding  in  his  hand  three  darts ;  others  take  the 
man  who  is  to  be  sent  to  Zalmoxis,  and  swinging  him  by  his 
hands  and  feet,  toss  him  into  the  air  so  that  he  falls  upon  the 
points  of  the  weapons.  If  he  is  pierced  and  dies,  they  think 
that  the  god  is  propitious  to  them ;  but  if  not,  they  lay  the 
fault  on  the  messenger,  who  (they  say)  is  a  wicked  man :  and 
so  they  choose  another  to  send  away.  The  messages  are  given 
while  the  man  is  still  alive.  This  same  people,  when  it  lightens 
and  thunders,  aim  their  arrows  at  the  sky,  uttering  threats 
against  the  god ;  '  and  they  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  god 
but  their  own. 

95.  I  am  told  by  the  Greeks  who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Pontus,  that  this  Zalmoxis  was  in  reality  a 
man,  that  he  lived  at  Samos,  and  while  there  was  the  slave  ^  of 

dition  against  the  Scyths.     Strabo  (vii.  signified   "a  skin;"  but  this  does  not 

p.  462)  calls   it  a  colony  of  the  Mega-  seem  a  very  probable  origin.     May  we 

reans  only.     Arrian  (Peripl.  p.  186)  and  connect  thename  with  that  of  Selnj^  the 

the  anonymous  author  of  the   Periplus  son  of  Feridun,  who  in  Arian  romance 

Ponti  Euxini  sufficiently  mark  its  site,  inherited  from  his  father  the  western 

It  lay  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hamus,  a  third   of  the  world  ?     Plato  mentions 

little  to  the  south.     The  name  remains  Zalmoxis  in  conjunction  with  Abaris  in 

in  the  modern   Misevria  (long.  27^  45',  the  Charmides  (p.  158,    Bj  as  a  master 

lat.  42°  35').  of  incantation.     Vide  supra,  ch.  36. 

"  The  Thracians  of  Salmydessus,  and  ^  A  Lithuanian  etymology  [Gyva  leysis, 

those    who    dwelt   above   the    cities    of  "  giver  of  rest")  has  been  suggested  for 

Apollonia  and  Mesembrin,"  would  repre-  this  word  (Bayer's  Origin.  Sinic.  p.  283). 

sent  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  tract  Zalmoxis  or  Zamolxis  might,  it  is  said, 

between    the    Little   Balkan    and    the  in  the  same  language  signify  "  Lord  of 

Black  Sea.  the  earth." 

*  That  Zalmoxis  or  Zamolxis  was  the  '  Compare  the  customs  of  the  Calyn- 

chief  object  of  worship  among  the  Getaa  dians  (i.  172),  and  the  Psylli  (iv.  173). 

is  witnessed  also  by  Mnaseas  of  Batrae  ®  Thracian  slaves  were  very  numerous 

(Fr.  23),  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  430),  Jam-  in    Greece.     The    Thracians    often  sold 

blichus  (Vit.  Pythag.  §  I73\  and  Dio-  their  children  into  slavery  (infra,  v.  6). 

enes   Laei-tius    (viii.   1).      Mnaseas  re-  In  the  times  of  the  later  comedy,    Oeta 

arded  him  as  identical  with  the  Chro-  and  Dams  {Ados,  Adfos)  were  the  most 

nus    of    the    Greeks.      Porphyry    (Vit.  common    names    for    slaves.     (See   the 

Pythag.  §  14)  derives  the  name  from  a  comedies  of  Terence,  passj/n.) 
hracian  word  zalmus,  which,  he  says. 
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Pytlmp;oras  son  of  j\rnesarc]ius.  After  obtainin^^  liis  frooflom  lie 
grew  rich,  ami  leaving  Sanius,  returned  to  his  own  countiy. 
The  Thracians  at  that  time  lived  in  a  wretched  way,  and  were  a 
poor  ignorant  race ;  Zalmoxis,  therefore,  who  by  his  commerce 
with  the  Greeks,  and  especially  with  one  who  was  by  no  means 
their  most  contemptible  philosopher,  Pythagoras  to  wit,  was 
acquainted  with  the  Ionic  mode  of  lii'e  and  with  manners  more 
refined  than  those  current  among  his  countrymen,  had  a  chamber 
built,  in  which  from  time  to  time  he  received  and  feasted  all  the 
principal  Thracians,  using  the  occasion  to  teach  them  that 
neither  he,  nor  they,  his  boon  companions,  nor  any  of  their 
posterity  would  ever  perish,  but  that  they  would  all  go  to  a 
place  Avhere  they  would  live  for  aye  in  the  enjoyment  of  eveiy 
conceivable  good.  While  he  was  acting  in  this  way,  and  holding 
this  kind  of  discourse,  he  was  constructing  an  apartment  under- 
ground, into  which,  when  it  was  completed,  he  withdrew,  vanish- 
ing suddenly  from  the  eyes  of  the  Thracians,  who  greatly 
regretted  his  loss,  and  mourned  over  him  as  one  dead.^  He 
meanwhile  abode  in  his  secret  chamber  three  full  years,  after 
which  he  came  forth  from  his  concealment,  and  showed  himself 
once  more  to  his  countrymen,  who  were  thus  brought  to  believe 
in  the  truth  of  what  he  had  taught  them.  Such  is  the  account 
of  the  Greeks. 

.  96.  I  for  my  part  neither  put  entire  faith  in  this  story  of 
Zalmoxis  ^"  and  his  under-ground  chamber,  nor  do  I  altogether 
discredit  it :  but  I  believe  Zalmoxis  to  have  lived  long  before 
the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Whether  there  was  ever  really  a  man 
of  the  name,  or  whether  Zalmoxis  is  nothing  but  a  native  god  of 
the  Getaj,  I  now  bid  him  farewell.  As  for  the  Geta3  themselves, 
the  people  who  observe  the  practices  described  above,  they  were 
now  reduced  by  the  Persians,  and  accompanied  the  army  of 
Darius.^ 

97.  When  Darius,  with  his  land  forces,  reached  the  Ister,  he 
made  his  troops  cross  the  stream,  and  after  all  were  gone  over 
gave  orders  to  the  Toniiins  to  break  the  bridge,  and  follow  him 

3  This   story  was  told  also  by  Hel-  Sarnos  ;  and  the  belief  of  the  Getsc,  who 

lanicua    (Ft.    173),   who  seems  to  have  worshipped  him,  in  the  immortality  of 

simply      copied     Herodotus.      (Comp.  the  soul,  must  have  come,  they  thought, 

Porphvr.  ap.  Euseb.  F.  E.  x.  p.  46<),  B.)  from  Pythagoras. 

i*-'  Didilmauu  (Life  of  Herod,  p.  115,  '  The  whole  tract  between  the  Balkan 

E.  T.)  conjectures  that  this  whole  story  (Hscmus;  and  the  Danube,  the  modern 

sprung  out  of  the  name,  which  was  as  Buhj'trM,    seems   to  have    been  at   this 

often    written    Zamolxis   as    Zalmoxis.  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Gette,  who 

The  Greeks  of  the  Pontus  imagined  that  reached  up  the  river  almost  to  the  cou- 

Zumo-lxis   must  have  been  a  native  of  fines  of  Servia.    (^Thucyd.  ii.  'JG.) 
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with  the  whole  naval  force  in  his  land  march.  They  were 
about  to  obey  his  command,  when  the  general  of  the  Myti- 
lenoeans,  Goes  son  of  Erxander,  having  first  asked  whether  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  king  to  listen  to  one  who  wished  to  speak  his 
mind,^  addressed  him  in  the  words  following : — "  Thou  art  about, 
Sire,  to  attack  a  country  no  part  of  which  is  cultivated,  and 
wherein  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  city.  Keep  this  bridge, 
then,  as  it  is,  and  leave  those  who  built  it  to  watch  over  it.  So 
if  we  come  up  with  the  Scythians  and  succeed  against  them  as 
we  could  wish,  we  may  return  by  this  route ;  or  if  we  fail  of 
finding  them,  our  retreat  will  still  be  secure.  For  I  have  no 
fear  lest  the  Scythians  defeat  us  in  battle,  but  my  dread  is  lest 
we  be  unable  to  discover  them,  and  suffer  loss  while  we  wander 
about  their  territory.  And  now,  mayhap,  it  Avill  be  said,  I 
advise  thee  thus  in  the  hope  of  being  myself  allowed  to  remain 
behind ;  ^  but  in  truth  I  have  no  other  design  than  to  recom- 
mend the  course  which  seems  to  me  the  best ;  nor  wiU  I  consent 
to  be  among  those  left  behind,  but  my  resolve  is,  in  any  case, 
to  follow  thee."  The  advice  of  Goes  pleased  Darius  highly, 
who  thus  replied  to  him  : — "  Dear  Lesbian,  when  I  am  safe  home 
again  in  my  palace,  be  sure  thou  come  to  me,  and  with  good 
deeds  will  I  recompense  thy  good  words  of  to-day." 

98.  Having  so  said,  the  king  took  a  leathern  thong,  and  tying 
sixty  knots  in  it,  called  togetlier  the  Ionian  tyrants,  and  spoke 
thus  to  them : — "  Men  of  Ionia,  my  former  commands  to  you 
concerning  the  bridge  are  now  withdrawn.  See,  here  is  a  thong  : 
take  it,  and  observe  my  bidding  with  respect  to  it.  From  the 
time  that  I  leave  you  to  march  forward  into  Scythia,  untie  every 
day  one  of  the  knots.  If  I  do  not  return  before  the  last  day  to 
which  the  knots  will  hold  out,  then  leave  your  station,  and  sail 
to  your  several  homes.  Meanwhile,  understand  that  my  resolve 
is  changed,  and  that  you  are  to  guard  the  bridge  with  all  care, 
and  watch  over  its  safety  and  preservation.  By  so  doing  ye  will 
oblige  me  greatly."  When  Darius  had  thus  spoken,  he  set  out 
on  his  march  with  all  speed. 

99.  Before  you  come  to  Scythia,  on  the  sea  coast,  lies  Thrace. 
The  land  here  makes  a  sweep,  and  then  Scythia  begins,  the 
Ister  falling  into  the  sea  at  this  point  with  its  mouth  facino-  the 
east.     Starting  from  the  Ister  I  shall  now  describe  the  measure- 

2  Compare  the  inquiry  of  Crossua  (i.         ^  j^f|.gj.  ^^^  punishment  of  CEobazus 

88).     The  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  (supra,  ch.  84';,  it  was  important  to  guard 

Great  King  is  strongly  marked  by  this  against  this  suspicion, 
practice. 
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monts  of  the  soa-sliore  of  Soytliia.  Inimodiutely  tliiit  the  Ister 
is  crossed,  (.)ld  Scythia  '  hefjjins,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  city 
caHed  Carcinitis,  fronting  towards  the  south  wind  and  the  mid- 
day. Here  upon  the  same  sea,  there  lies  a  mountainous  tract  * 
projecting  into  the  Pontus,  which  is  inliabited  by  the  Tauri,  as 
far  as  what  is  called  the  Hugged  Chersonese,*^  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea  upon  the  east.  For  the  boundaries  of  Scythia 
extend  on  two  sides  to  two  different  seas,  one  upon  the  south, 
and  the  otlior  towards  the  east,  as  is  also  the  case  with  Attica. 
And  the  Tauri  occupy  a  position  in  Scythia  like  that  which  a 
people  would  hold  in  Attica,  who,  being  foreigners  and  not  Athe- 
nians, should  inhabit  the  highland'  of  Sunium,  from  Thoricus 
to  the  township  of  Anaphlystus,^  if  this  tract  projected  into  the 
sea  somewhat  further  than  it  does.  Such,  to  compare  great 
things  with  small,  is  the  Tauric  territory.  For  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  not  have  made  the  voyage  round  these  parts  of  Attica,  I 
will  illustrate  in  another  way.  It  is  as  if  in  lapygia  a  line  were 
drawn  from  Port  Brundusium  to  Tarentum,  and  a  people  different 
from  the  lapygians  inhabited  the  promontory.^     These  two  in- 


■•  Hei'odotus  considers  that  the  Cim- 
meriaus  maiutaiiied  themselves  in  parts 
of  Eastern  Scythia,  as,  e.  g.  in  the  Hug- 
ged Chersonese,  long  after  they  were 
forced  to  relinquish  the  rest  of  their 
territory.  Olil  Scythia  is  the  part  from 
which  they  were  driven  at  the  first. 

'  The  mountains  lie  only  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea.  All  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula  belongs  to  the 
steppes.  "  We  beheld  towards  the 
south, "  says  Dr.  Clarke,  ' '  a  ridge  of 
raountains  upon  the  coast;  but  unless 
a  traveller  follows  the  sinuosity  of  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Crimea,  all  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula  is  as  flat  as  Salis- 
bury Plain."  (Travels,  p.  461.  See  the 
view  overleaf.) 

fi  By  the  "rough"  or  "rugged" 
Chersonese,  Herodotus  plainly  intends 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Crimea,  called 
the  Peninsula  of  Kertch,  which  in  his 
day,  and  for  many  centuries  later, 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus. 
This  tract  is  hilly  and  uneven,  present- 
ing a  strong  coutr;\st  with  the  steppe, 
but  it  scarcely  deserves  an  epithet  ap- 
plied also  to  Western  Cilicia— a  truly 
rugged  country.  Probably  the  general 
character  of  the  south  coast  of  the 
Crimea  waa  considered  to  extend  along 
its  whole  length. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 


rare  word,  yovvhs,  here.  See  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Schweighseuser  (not. 
ad  loc).  In  this  sense  it  is  an  apt  de- 
scription of  the  place.  Comp.  Soph . 
Aj.  tV  v\aeu  eireffTt  ■k6vtov  irp6^\7\ix 
aXiKKvcTTov,  &  K  p  a  V  virh  tt  \  d  k  a  2ou- 
viou.  And  Dr.  Chandler's  description : 
"  Wo  now  approach  Cape  Sunium, 
which  is  steep,  abrupt,  and  rocky.  On 
it  is  the  ruin  of  the  temple  of  Minei-va 
Suuias.  overlooking  from  its  lofty  situa- 
tion the  subject  deep."  (Travels,  vol. 
ii.p.  7.) 

"  The  sites  of  Thoricus  and  Anaphly- 
stus  are  marked  by  the  villages  of  T/to- 
rico  and  Anaphiso,  the  former  on  the  east, 
the  latter  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  penin- 
sula. They  were  both  fortified  posts  in 
later  times,  for  the  protection  of  the 
neighbouring  silver-mines.  (Xeu.  de 
Kedit.  iv.  §  43.) 

®  This  passage,  as  Mitford  and  Dahl- 
manu  have  observed,  was  evidently 
wi-itten  in  Magna  Grajcia.  (Mitford's 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  350;  Dahlmann's  Life 
of  Herod,  p.  35.)  Herodotus  at  Thurii 
woidd  have  lapygia  ( the  'J'ena  di  Otranto) 
before  his  eyes,  as  it  were.  Writing 
frbm  Ionia,  or  even  from  Greece  Proper, 
he  woidd  never  have  thought  of  such  ;in 
illustration.  Brundusium  and  Tai'entum 
remain  in  the  Brindisi  and  Taranto  of 
the  present  day.  From 
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stances  may  suggest  a  number  of  others  where  the  shape  of  the 
hind  t'k)sely  resembh's  that  of  Taurica. 

lUO.  Ik'vund  tliis  traet,  we  ihul  the  Scytliians  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  above  tlie  Tauri  and  the  parts  bordering 
on  the  eastern  sea,  as  also  of  tlie  whole  district  lying  west  of  tlie 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and  the  Palus  ]\Ia3otis,  as  far  as  tjie  river 
Tanais,  whicli  em})ties  itself  into  that  hike  at  its  upper  end.  As 
for  the  inland  boundaries  of  Scythia,  if  we  start  from  the  Ister, 
we  find  it  enclosed  by  the  following  tribes,  iirst  the  Agathyrsi, 
next  the  Nem-i,  then  the  Androphagi,  and  last  of  all,  the 
Melauchlteni. 

101.  Scythia  then,  which  is  square  in  shape,  and  has  two  of 
its  sides  reaching  down  to  the  sea,  extends  inland  to  the  same 
distance  that  it  stretches  along  the-  coast,  and  is  equal  every 
way.  For  it  is  a  ten  days'  journey  from  the  Ister  to  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  and  ten  more  from  the  Bbrysthones  to  the  Palus  IMwotis, 
while  the  distance  from  the  coast  inland  to  the  country  of  the 
Melanchlfeni,  who  dwell  above  Scythia,  is  a  journey  of  twenty 
days.  I  reckon  the  day's  journey  at  two  hundred  furlongs. 
Thus  the  two  sides  whicli  run  straight  inland  are  four  thousand 
furlongs  each,  and  the  transverse  sides  at  right  angles  to  these 
are  also  of  the  same  length,  which  gives  the  full  size  of  Scythia.'" 

102.  The  Scythians,  reflecting  on  their  situation,  perceived 
that  they  were  not  strong  enough  by  themselves  to  contend 
with  the  army  of  Darius  in  open  fight.  They,  therefore,  sent 
envoys  to  tlie  neighbouring  nations,  whose  kings  had  already 
met,  and  were  in  consultation  upon  the  advance  of  so  vast  a 
host.  Now  they  who  had  come  together  were  the  kings  of  the 
Tam'i,  the  Agathyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the  Melan- 
chloeni,  the  Geloni,  the  Budini,  and  the  Sauromata;. 

103.  The  Tauri  have  the  following  customs.  They  offer  in 
sacrifice  to  the  Virgin  all  shipwrecked  persons,  and  all  Greeks 
compelled  to  put  into  their  ports  by  stress  of  weather.  The 
mode  of  sacrifice  is  this.  After  the  preparatoiy  ceremonies, 
they  strike  the  victim  on  the  head  Avitli  a  club.  Then,  according 
to  some  accounts,  they  hurl  the  trunk  from  the  precipice  whereon 


From  both   comparisons  it   may  be  Putrid  Sea  ilid  not  exist  in  his  time? 

gathered  that   Herodotus  did  not  look  Scylax  calls  tiie  tract  an  i.KpoTrtptov  (p. 

upon  the  Tauric  Peninsula  as  joined  to  70),  and  Strabo  is  the  first  who  speaks 

the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  but  of  it  as  a  x«f5(3<i>'7j(ros  or  peninsula  (vii. 

as  united  by  a  broad  tract.     (^Niebuhr's  p.  445:. 

Scythia,  p.  oO,  E.  T.)     \Vhat  if  chajiges  '"  See  the  Appendix,  Essay  iii.,  "On 

in  the  laud  have  tsikeu  place,  and  the  the  Geography  of  Scythia." 
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the  temple  stands/  and  nail  the  head  to  a  cross.  Others  grant 
that  the  head  is  treated  in  this  way,  but  deny  that  the  body  is 
thrown  down  the  cliff — on  the  contrary,  they  say,  it  is  buried. 
The  goddess  to  whom  these  sacrifices  are  offered  the  Tauri  them- 
selves declare  to  be  Iphigenia  ^  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon. 
When  they  take  prisoners  in  war  they  treat  them  in  the  following 
way.  The  man  who  has  taken  a  captive  cuts  off  his  head,  and 
carrying  it  to  his  home,  fixes  it  upon  a  tall  pole,  which  he 
elevates  above  his  house,  most  commonly  over  the  chimney. 
The  reason  that  the  heads  are  set  up  so  high,  is  (it  is  said)  in 
order  that  the  whole  house  may  be  under  their  protection. 
These  people  live  entirely  by  war  and  plundering.^ 

104.  The  Agathyrsi  are  a  race  of  men  very  luxurious,  and 
very  fond  of  wearing  gold  on  their  persons.*  They  have  wives 
in  common,  that  so  they  may  be  all  brothers,^  and,  as  members 
of  one  family,  may  neither  envy  nor  hate  one  another.     In 


^  This  temple  occupied  a  promontory 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  not 
far  from  Criumetopon  (Cape  Aia).  The 
promontory  itself  was  named  by  the 
Greeks  Parthenium,  from  the  temple 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  446  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  12  ; 
Mela,  ii.  i.  &c.).  It  is  thought  that  the 
monastery  of  St.  George  occupies  tiie 
site. 

^  The  virgin  goddess  of  the  Tauri 
was  more  generally  identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis :  hence 
Artemis  got  the  epithet  of  Tavpov6\os. 
(Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  44;  Etym.Mag.  ad  voc. 
Scholiast,  ad  Soph.  Aj.  172.)  The  legend 
of  Iphigenia  is  probably  a  mere  Greek 
fancy,  having  the  Taui'ic  custom  of 
offering  human  sacrifices  as  its  basis. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Tauri 
were  not  averse  to  admitting  the 
legend,  and  identifying  their  national 
goddess  with  the  virgin  worshipped  by 
the  Greeks. 

^  The  conjecture  that  the  Tauri  were 
a  remnant  of  the  Cimmerians  (Grote, 
vol.  iii.  p.  327 ;  Heeren's  As.  Nat.  vol. 
ii.  p.  260,  E.  T.)  has  little  more  than 
its  internal  probability  to  rest  upon. 
We  do  not  know  their  language,  and 
there  is  scarcely  anything  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Scythians.  As,  however,  it  is 
declared  by  Herodotus  that  they  were 
not  Scythians,  and  we  must  therefore 
seek  for  them  some  other  ethnic  con- 
nexion, the  Cimmerian  theory  may  be 
accepted  as  probable.  It  is  clear  that  the 
strong  and  mountainous  region  extend- 


ing along  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea 
would  offer  just    that  refuge  in  which 
a  weak  nation,   when  driven  from  the 
plains,  is  able  to  maintain  itself  against 
a  strong  one.     It  is  noticeable  also  that 
the  tradition  made  the  last  resting-place 
of  the    Cimmerians  to   be  the  Crimea 
(supra,   ch.    12),   where  they  left  their 
name  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  has  climg 
to    the   country   till   the    present   day. 
Names  also  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  Tauri  are  found  in  a  clearly  Cimbric, 
or  at  any  rate  Celtic,  connexion,  as  those 
of  the  Teuristaj  and  Taurisci,  who  were 
called   Gauls   by  Posidonius    (Fr.   75); 
and  that  of  the  city  Tauroeis  or  Tauro- 
eutium  (cf.  Apollod.  Fr.  105,  with  Strab. 
iv.  p.  247),  a  Celtic  town,  according  to 
Stephen  (ad  voc.  Tavp6€is).     It  may  be 
questioned   also    whether   the  Taurini, 
whose    name   remains   in    the    modern 
Turin,  were  not  really   Gauls,  though 
called  Ligurians  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  286). 
At  least  it  is  strange,  if  they  were  really 
different   from   the    Taurisci,   who    are 
acknowledged   to   be  Gauls   (Polyb.  ii. 
15,  §  8),  and  who  afterwards  dwelt  in 
these  parts. 

^  The  country  of  the  Agathyi-si  is 
distinctly  marked  <sup.  49)  as  the  plain 
of  the  Marosch  (Maris).  This  region, 
enclosed  on  the  north  and  ea.st  by  the 
Carpathian  Alps,  would  be  likely  to  be 
in  early  times  auriferous. 

*  This  anticipation  of  the  theory  of 
Plato  (Rep.  V.)  is  curious.  Was  Plato 
indebted  to  Herodotus  ? 
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other  res})c'ct.s  their  custuins  approach   nearly  to  those   of  the 
Tliracians.*' 

105.  The  Neuriaii  customs  are  h'ke  the  Scytliian.  One  gene- 
ration before  tlio  attack  of  Darius  they  were  driven  from  tlieir 
land  by  a  huge  multitude  of  serpents  wliich  invaded  them.  Of 
these  some  were  produced  in  their  own  country,  while  others, 
and  those  by  far  the  greater  number,  came  in  from  the  deserts 
on  the  north.  Suffering  grievously  beneath  this  scourge,  they 
quitted  their  homes,  and  took  refuge  with  the  Budini.  It  seems 
that  these  people  are  conjurers :  for  both  the  Scythians  and  the 
Greeks  who  dwell  in  Scythia  say,  that  every  Neurian  once  a 
year  becomes  a  wolf  ^  for  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  is  restored  to  his  proper  shape."  Not  that  I  believe  this,  but 
they  constantly  afHrm  it  to  be  true,  and  are  even  ready  to  back 
their  assertion  with  an  oath.^ 

106.  The  manners  of  the  Audrophagi '  arc  more  savage  than 


®  Niebuhr  (Researches,  &c.,  p.  62), 
E.  T.  gathers  from  this  that  the  Aga- 
thyrsi  were  actually  Thracians,  and 
ventures  to  identify  them  witli  the  Daci 
of  later  times.  Hitter  (Vorhalle,  i.  pp . 
286-7j  considers  them  to  have  been 
Sarmatians.  There  scarcely  appear  to 
be  sufficient  grounds  for  either  of  these 
opinions.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  Agathyrsi  dwelt  iu  the  time  of 
Herodotus  in  the  country  now  called 
Transylvania,  and  were  afterwards 
driven  more  to  the  north.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Ephorus  (Fr.  78) ;  Pliny 
(iv.  12);  Mela  (^ii.  1);  Dionys.  Per. 
(310);  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  56;  and  Pto- 
lemy (ill.  5).  The  last-mentioned  geo- 
grapher places  them  near  the  Baltic. 
The  custom  of  the  Agathyrsi  which 
drew  most  attention  in  later  times,  was 
their  practice  of  painting  their  bodies. 
(See  Virg.  ^En.  iv.  146;  Soliu.  Polyhist. 
20 ;  Mela,  1.  s.  c.  &c.) 

7  A  class  of  people  in  Abyssinia  are 
believed  to  change  themselves  into 
hyjEnas  when  they  like.  On  my  ap- 
pearing to  discredit  it,  I  was  told  by  one 
who  lived  for  years  there  that  no  well 
informed  person  doubted  it,  and  that  he 
was  once  walking  with  one  of  them 
when  he  happened  to  look  away  for  a 
moment,  and  on  turning  again  towards 
his  companion  he  saw  him  trotting  off 
in  the  shape  of  a  hyjcna.  He  met  him 
afterwards  in  his  old  form.  These  wor- 
thies are  blacksmiths.  The  story  recalls 
the  loup-garou  of  France.— [G.  W.] 


^  As  Herodotus  recedes  from  the  sea 
his  accounts  become  more  mythic,  and 
less  trustworthy.  Still  the  Neuri  must 
be  regarded  as  a  real  nation.  They 
seem,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  to  have 
inhabited  the  modern  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia,  extending  eastward  perhaps 
<as  far  as  the  government  of  Smolensk. 
Their  name  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  town  Nur,  and  the  river  Xurctz, 
which  lie  in  this  district.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Ephorus  f  Frag.  78) ;  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  iv.  12);  Mela  (ii.  1);  and  Ani- 
mianus  JIarcellinus  (xxii.  8).  Perhaps 
also  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  name  of  Nou- 
apoi  (iii.  5).  Schaforik  (^Slav.  Alt.  pp. 
194-199)  ventures  to  pronounce  them 
Slaves,  but  on  very  slight  grounds. 

9  Welcker,  in  his  "Kleine  Schriften  " 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  157,  et  seq.)  has  collected 
the  various  traditions  of  dist-iint  nations 
with  respect  to  this  belief,  which  the 
Germans  have  embodied  in  their  trehr- 
nv/f,  and  the  French  in  their  loHf-h^arou, 
It  is  a  form  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
and  probably  quite  imconnected  with 
the  disease  of  lycanthropy. 

'  Or  "Men-eaters."  Here  the  na- 
tional name  is  evidently  lost;  but  a 
peculiar  people  is  me.int.  Heeren  ''As. 
Nat.  ii.  p.  265,  E.  T.)  thinks  the  Bas- 
tarnrc;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  >.'U  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  country  of  the 
"men-eaters"  is  Centnxl  Kussia,  from 
the  Dniepr  to  the  Desna  probably. 
Compare  with  their  name  the  Red 
Indian  "  Dog-eaters  "and  "Fish-eaters." 
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those  of  any  other  race.  They  neither  observe  justice,  nor  are 
governed  by  any  laws.  They  are  nomads,  and  their  dress  is 
Scythian;  but  the  language  which  they  speak  is  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Unlike  any  other  nation  in  these  parts,  they  are 
cannibals. 

107.  The  JMelanchlseni  ^  wear,  all  of  them,  black  cloaks,  and 
from  this  derive  the  name  which  they  bear.  Their  customs  are 
Scythic. 

108.  The  Budini  are  a  large  and  powerful  nation :  they  have 
all  deep  blue  eyes,  and  bright  red  hair.^  There  is  a  city  in  their 
territory,  called  Gelonus,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall, 
thirty  furlongs  each  way,  built  entirely  of  wood.*  All  the  houses 
in  the  place  and  all  the  temples  are  of  the  same  material.  Here 
are  temples  built  in  honour  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  adorned 
after  the  Greek  fashion  with  images,  altars,  and  shrines,  all  in 
wood.     There  is  even  a  festival,  held  every  third  year  in  honour 


(Eoss's  Fur-Hunters  of  the  Far  West, 
vol.  i.  p.  249.) 

"  Or  "  Black-cloaks."'  This  is  pi'obably 
a  translation  of  the  native  name.  There 
is  at  present  a  tribe  in  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  who  call  themselves  Siah-poosh, 
which  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  MeAa7- 
XT^oAUoi.  (Renneil's  Geograph.  of  Herod, 
p.  87.)  There  is  also  a  tribe  of  "  Black- 
robes  "  among  the  North- American  In- 
dians (Ross,  vol.  i.  p.  305).  Such  titles 
are  common  among  barbarous  people. 

The  dress  of  the  Melanchlceni  is  noted 
by  Dio  Chrysostom  (Orat.  xxxvi.  p. 
439),  who  says  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Olbiopolites.  He  describes  the  cloak 
as  "small,  black,  and  thin"  {fxiKphv, 
luteKau,  \fKT6u).  Probably  the  dress 
was  the  more  remarked,  as  the  other 
nations  of  these  parts,  like  the  modern 
Calmucks  and  Tatars  generally,  may 
have  affected  bright  colours. 

The  Melanchlseni  had  been  mentioned 
by  HecatsEus  (Fr.  154)  as  "a  Scythian 
nation."  They  continue  to  figure  in  the 
Geographies  (Pliu.  vi.  5;  Mela,  i.  19  ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  3()9;  Ptol.  v.  19,  &c.), 
but  appear  to  be  gradually  pressed  east- 
ward. By  Ptolemy  they  are  placed 
upon  the  Rha  or  Wolga. 

Their  position  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus seems  to  be  the  couutiy  between 
the  Desna  and  the  Don,  or  Tanais. 

^  These  physical  characteristics  of  the 
Budini  are  very  remarkable,  and  would 
give  them  a  far  better  title  to  be  con- 
sidered the  ancestors  of  the  German 
race,  than  the  Audrophagi  and  Melan- 


chlseni, to  whom  Heeren  grants  that 
honour.  (As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  265,  E.  T.) 
The  nomade  races  which  people  the 
entire  tract  from  the  Don  to  the  North 
Pacific,  have  universally  dark  eyes  and 
hair.  May  not  the  Budini  liave  been  a 
remnant  of  the  Cimmerians,  to  whom 
the  woody  country  between  the  upper 
Don  and  the  Wolga  furnished  a  protec- 
tion? In  that  case  Gel-oni  (compare 
"Gael,"  and  "Galli")  might  be  their 
true  ethnic  title,  as  the  Greeks  generally 
maintained.     (Vide  infra,  ch.  109.) 

*  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  ii.  p.  292,  E.  T.) 
sees  in  this  city,  or  slobode,  a  staple  for 
the  fur-trade,  founded  expressly  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  the  Greeks  of  the 
coast.  Schafarik  regards  it  as  not  of 
Greek,  but  of  barbaric  origin,  and 
grounds  upon  it  an  argument  that  the 
Budini  were  a  Sclavonic  people.  (Sla- 
vische  Alterth.  i.  10,  pp.  185-95.)  This 
last  view,  of  which  Mr.  Grote  speaks 
with  some  favom'  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  325,  note)  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  statements  in  Herodotus. 
Heeren  is  probably  right,  that  the  place 
became  a  staple,  for  it  lay  in  the  line  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  interior  (supra,  chs.  21-24);  but  as 
we  know  no  other  instance  of  the  Greeks 
founding  a  factoiy  for  trading  purposes 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  per- 
haps best  simply  to  accept  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  a  place  where 
certain  fugitive  Greeks  happened  to 
settle. 
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of  Bacchus,  at  which  the  natives  fall  into  the  Uuccliic  fury.  For 
the  fact  is  that  the  Geloui  were  anciently  (Jreeks,  who,  beini^ 
driven  out  of  the  factories  along-  the  ((kisI,  lied  to  the  JJudini 
and  took  up  their  abode  with  them.  They  still  speak  a  lanjpiage 
half  Greek,  half  !Sc}i;hian. 

109.  The  Budini,  however,  do  not  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Geloni,  nor  is  their  mode  of  life  tiie  same.  Thev  are  the 
aboriginal  people  of  the  country,  and  are  nomads ;  unlik(3  any 
of  the  neighbouring  races,  they  eat  lice."  The  Geloni,  on  the 
contrary,  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  eat  bread,  have,  gardens,  and 
both  in  shape  and  complexion  are  quite  different  from  the 
Budini,  The  Greeks  notwithstanding  call  these  latter  Geloni ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  them  the  narae.^  Their  country  is 
thickly  planted  with  trees  of  all  manner  of  kinds. "^  In  the  very 
woodiest  })art  is  a  broad  deep  lake,  surrounded  by  marshy  ground 
with  reeds  growing  on  it.  Here  otters  are  caught,  and  beavers, 
wdth  another  sort  of  animal  which  has  a  square  face.  With  the 
sldns  of  this  last  the  natives  border  their  capotes :  ^  and  they 
also  get  from  them  a  remedy,^  which  is  of  virtue  in  chseases  of 
the  womb. 

110.  It  is  reported  of  the  Sauromata?,  that  wdien  the  Greeks 
fought  with  the  Amazons,^  whom  the  Scythians  call  Oior-pata 


*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
name  Bndini  is  a  religious  title,  and 
marks  that  the  people  who  bore  it 
were  Buddhists.  (Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p. 
25.)  But  as  Buddha  or  Sakya  did  not 
begin  to  spread  his  doctrines  till  about 
B.C.  GOO,  and  then  taught  in  India  and 
Thibet,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
his  religion  could  have  reached  Euro- 
pean Scythia  by  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
Perhaps  the  name  is  best  connected 
with  the  ethnic  appellative  Wend,  which 
is  from  ivcnda,  "water,"  Sclav.  u-od.t, 
Phryg.  /Se'Su,  &c.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Gr.  and  K.  Geography,  s.  v.  BUDINI.) 

®  This  part  of  the  description  seems 
to  fix  the  locality  of  the  Budini  to  the 
region  about  Zadonsk  and  Woronetz, 
which  offers  so  remarkable  a  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  Russia.  (Clarke,  x.  p. 
196.)  The  mention,  however,  of  the 
lake,  containing  otters  and  beavei-s,  and 
especially  of  the  "  square-faced  animals  " 
— if  these  are  seals,  would  seem  to  re- 
quire a  position  further  to  the  east. 
There  are  no  lakes  in  the  Woronetz 
country,  and  though  seals  are  found  in 
the  Caspian,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Wolga,    aud    in    some    of  the   Siberian 


lakes  (Heereu,  As.  Ivat.  ii.  p.  291,  note, 
E.  T.),  they  do  not  mount  the  Wolga, 
nor  are  they  found  in  the  Tauais.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  seals  are  really 
intended. 

^  A  boi'der  of  fur  is  commonly  seen 
to  edge  the  coat  worn  by  the  Scythians 
on  the  sepulchral  vases  and  otlier  re- 
mains. See  woodcuts  in  notes  •*  and  7 
on  chs.  46  and  59.  It  is  also  frequent 
at  the  present  day.  (Pallas,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  23;  Dubois,  vol.  v.  p.  202.) 

*  "  Horuui  ('  testicnlis  remedium  ob- 
tinent,  quod  in  morbis  uterinis  usui  est." 
This  has  been  thought  by  some  to  show 
that  Castor  oil  was  in  the  phai'uiacopeia 
of  these  nations.  Herodotus  might 
have  been  misinformed  as  to  which  of 
the  three  animals  furnished  the  remedy, 
and  the  other  mistiike  prevailed  till  com- 
paratively modern  times.  Mv.  Blakesley, 
however,  supposes  that  the  "  bags  of 
the  musk-deer"  ai'e  meant  (note  ad 
loc). 

^  Some  Amazons  were  supposed  to 
live  in  Asia,  otliers  in  Africa.  Diodorus 
(iii.  51)  says  the  latter  wore  much  the 
most  ancient,  having  lived  many  ages 
before   the   Trojau   war  (those  of  the 
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or  "  man-slayers,"  as  it  may  be  rendered,  Oior  being  Scytbic  for 
"  man,"  and  pata  for  "  to  slay  " — it  is  reported,  I  say,  tbat  tbe 
G-reeks  after  gaining  tbe  battle  of  the  Tbermodon,  put  to  sea, 
takinof  witb  them  on  board  three  of  their  vessels  all  tbe  Amazons 
whom  they  had  made  prisoners  ;  and  that  these  women  upon  tbe 
voyage  rose  up  against  the  crews,  and  massacred  them  to  a  man. 
As  however  they  were  quite  strange  to  ships,  and  did  not  know 
bow  to  use  either  rudder,  sails,  or  oars,  they  were  carried,  after 
the  death  of  the  men,  where  tbe  winds  and  tbe  waves  listed.  At 
last  they  reached  the  shores  of  tbe  Palus  Mesotis  and  came  to  a 
place  called  Cremni  or  "  tbe  Cliffs,"  ^  which  is  in  the  country  of 
the  free  Scythians.  Here  they  went  ashore,  and  proceeded  by 
land  towards  tbe  inhabited  regions ;  tbe  first  herd  of  horses 
which  they  fell  in  with  they  seized,  and  mounting  upon  their 
backs,  fell  to  plundering  tbe  Sc}i;hian  territory. 

111.  Tbe  Scyths  could  not  teU  what  to  make  of  the  attack 
upon  them — tbe  dress,  the  language,  tbe  nation  itself,  were  abke 
unknown — whence  tbe  enemy  bad  come  even,  was  a  marvel. 
Imagining,  however,  tbat  they  were  all  men  of  about  the  same 
age,^  they  went  out  against  them,  and  fought  a  battle.  Some 
of  the  bodies  of  the  slain  fell  into  their  hands,  whereby  they 
discovered  tbe  truth.  Hereupon  they  deliberated,  and  made  a 
resolve  to  kill  no  more  of  them,  but  to  send  against  them  a 
detachment  of  their  youngest  men,  as  near  as  they  could  guess 
equal  to  the  women  in  number,  witb  orders  to  encamp  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  do  as  they  saw  them  do — when  the  Amazons 
advanced  against  them,  they  were  to  retire,  and  avoid  a  fight — 
when  they  halted,  tbe  young  men  were  to  approach  and  pitch 
their  camp  near  the  camp  of  tbe  enemy.  All  this  they  did  on 
account  of  their  strong  desire  to  obtain  children  from  so  notable 
a  race. 


Thermodon  only  a  little  before  it),  and  was    probably  a   colony  from    Pantica- 

their  queen,  Myrina,  was  the  friend  of  paoum.     Its  name  is  clearly  Greek,  and 

Horus  the  son  of  Isis.     The  nvimeroiis  niarks  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 

body-guard  of  the  king  of  the  Behrs,  of  some  high  cliffs,  which  are  difficult 

on  the  White  Nile,  is  to  this  day  com-  to  find  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 

posed  entirely  of  women  (his  ministers  Perhaps  the  most  probable  site  is  near 

only  having  access  to  him  when  he  is  Morianpol  (see  Ptol.  iii.  5),  where  the 

about  to  die,  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  coast  attains  some  elevation.    Cremnisci 

world  by  a  vulgar  natural  death);  and  a  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Cremni. 

similar  custom  may  have  been  the  origin  It    was    on    the    Euxine,    between   the 

of  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.    It  is  found  Duiestr     and     the     Danube,       (Anon, 

again  in  Western  Africa.     The  name  is  Peripl.  P.   E.  p.   15.3;    Plin.  H.  N.   iv. 

probably  African,  not  Greek.    V.  note'*,  12.) 

ch.  191.— [G.  \V.]  *  That  is   to   say,  as  they  were   all 

1  Vide   supra,    ch.    20.      This    place  alike  beardless,  they  took  them  for  an 

appears  to  liave  been  a  Greek  port,  and  army  of  youths. 
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112.  So  the  youths  dcitni-tcl,  and  obeyed  the  orders  wliieh 
had  been  given  them.  1'he  Amazons  soon  found  out  that  tliey 
had  not  come  to  do  tbem  any  harm ;  and  so  they  on  their  j)iirt 
ceased  to  offer  tlie  Scythians  any  molestation.  And  now  day 
after  day  the  camps  approached  nearer  to  one  another ;  both 
parties  led  tlie  same  life,  neither  having  anything  but  their  arms 
and  horses,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  support  themselves  by 
hunting  and  pillage. 

113.  At  last  an  incident  broufrht  two  of  them  toijether — the 
man  easily  gained  the  good  graces  of  the  woman,  who  bade  him 
by  signs  (for  they  did  not  understand  each  other's  language)  to 
1  )ring  a  friend  the  next  day  to  the  spot  where  they  had  met — 
promising  on  her  part  to  bring  with  her  another  woman.  He 
did  so,  and  the  woman  kept  her  word.  When  the  rest  of  the 
youths  heard  what  had  taken  place,  they  also  sought  and  gained 
the  favour  of  the  other  Amazons. 

114.  The  two  camps  were  then  joined  in  one,  the  Scythians 
living  with  the  Amazons  as  theii'  wives ;  and  the  men  were 
unable  to  learn  the  tongue  of  the  women,  but  the  Avomen  soon 
caught   up   the  tongue  of  the   men.     When   they  could   thus 
understand  one  another,  the  Scvths  addressed  tlie  Amazons  in 
these  words, — "We  have  parents,  and  properties,  let  us  there- 
fore give  up  this  mode  of  life,  and  return  to  our  nation,  and  live 
with  them.    You  shall  be  our  wives  there  no  less  than  here,  and 
w'e  promise  you  to  have  no  others."     But  the  Amazons  said — 
"We  could  not  live  with  your  women — our  customs  are  quite 
different  from  theirs.     To  diaw  the  bow,  to  hurl  the  javelin,  to 
bestride  the  horse,  these  are  our  arts — of  womanly  employments 
we  know  nothing.     Your  women,  on  the  contrary,  do  none  of 
these  things;  but  stay  at  home  in  their  wagons,  engaged  in 
womanish  tasks,  and  never  go  out  to  hunt,  or  to  do  anything. 
W^e  should  never  agree  together.     But  if  you  truly  wish  to  keep 
us   as   your  wives,  and  would  conduct   yourselves  with   strict 
justice  towards  us,  go  you  home  to  yom-  parents,  bid  them  give 
you  your  inheritance,  and  then  come  back  to  us,  and  let  us  and 
you  live  together  by  ourselves." 

115.  The  youths  approved  of  the  advice,  and  followed  it. 
They  went  and  got  the  portion  of  goods  which  fell  to  them, 
returned  with  it,  and  rejoined  their  wives,  who  then  addressed 
them  in  these  words  follow^ing : — "  We  are  ashamed,  and  afraid 
to  live  in  the  country  where  we  now  are.  Not  only  have  we 
stolen  you  from  your  fathers,  but  we  have  done  great  damage  to 
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Scythia  by  our  ravages.  As  you  like  us  for  wives,  grant  the 
request  we  make  of  you.  Let  us  leave  this  country  together, 
and  go  and  dwell  beyond  the  Tanais."  Again  the  youths  com- 
plied. 

116.  Crossing  the  Tanais  they  journeyed  eastward  a  distance 
of  three  days'  march  from  tliat  stream,  and  again  northward  a 
distance  of  three  days'  march  from  the  Palus  Maeotis.^  Here 
they  came  to  tlie  country  where  they  now  live,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  it.^  The  women  of  the  Sauromata?  have  continued  from 
that  day  to  the  present,  to  observe  their  ancient  customs,'  fre- 
quently hunting  on  horseback  with  their  husbands,  sometimes 
even  unaccompanied  ;  in  war  taking  the  field ;  and  wearing  the 
very  same  dress  as  the  men. 

117.  The  Sauromatae  speak  the  language  of  Scythia,^  but  have 
never  talked  it  correctly,  because  the  Amazons  learnt  it  imper- 
fectly at  the  first.  Their  marriage-law  lays  it  down  that  no  girl 
shall  wed  till  she  has  killed  a  man  in  battle.'^  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  a  woman  dies  unmarried  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  never  been  able  in  her  whole  lifetime  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dition. 

118.  The  envoys  of  the  Scythians,  on  being  introduced  into 


3  Here  we  have  an  indication  of  the  ch.  110,  note  ^. 

belief   of  Herodotus,    that    the    Palus  ^  That  the  Sauromata»  of  Herodotus 

Mfcotis  extended  some  considerable  dis-  are  the  Sarmatians  of  later  times  does 

tance  custH-ard  of  the  place  where  the  not  appear  to  admit  of  a  doubt.     Nie- 

Tanais  fell  into  it.     It  has  been  already  buhr  (Researches,  pp.  74-81)  traces  their 

observed  that  a  gi-eat  portion  of  what  is  gi-adual  progress  from  the  steppes  of  the 

now  the  government  of  the  Caucasus,  as  Don    to   the    rich   plains   of  Hungary, 

well  as  part  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Thence,  under  the  name  of  Slaves  they 

Cossacks,    was    probably    once     under  overspread    Poland    and    Russia.       In 

water,  and  included  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  tliem  we  seem  to  have  a  link,  elsewhere 

Vide  supra,  ch.   86,   note  ^,  and  infra,  desiderated,  between  the  Avian  and  the 

Appendix,  Essay  ii.  modern  European  races.     Their  name, 

*  According  to  this   description   the  Sauromatse  (Sauro-Medes    or  Northern 

couutrj^  of  the  Sauromatse  did  not  touch  Medes),  as  well  as  their  locality  and  lan- 

the  Mjcotis,  but  began  about  the  48th  guage  f  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  part  xi.  pp. 

parallel.     Compare  however  the  state-  107-117),  connect  them  with  the  Median 

ment  in  ch.  21.     In  later  times,  as  we  nation,     and    then'    identity   with    the 

find  by  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  (p.  74),  Slaves  is  a  matter  of  historic  certainty, 

they  certainly  i-eached  to  the  sea.  Whether   we   may   presume    from   the 

■'  This  is  of  course  the  origin  of  the  declaration  of  Herodotus,  that  the  San- 
myth  narrated  above.  That  the  Sarma-  romatte  spoke  bad  Scythian,  to  regard 
tian  women  had  these  habits  seems  to  be  the  Scyths  as  Slaves  is  a  distinct  ques- 
a  certain  fact.  (Compare  Nic.  Damasc.  tion.  An  analysis  of  the  Scythian  lan- 
Fr.  122;  Hippocr.  De  Aer.  Aq.  et  Loc.  guage  leads  to  a  different  result.  See 
§42;  Ephor.  Frag.  78;  Scylax,  Peripl.  Appendix,  Essay  iii. 
p.  74.)  Yet  Niebuhr  (Researches,  p.  ^  Nicholas  of  Damascus  repeats  this 
68,  note  78,  E.  T.)  regarded  the  whole  statement  (Fr.  122),  but  it  is  not  certain 
matter  as  a  tale  without  foundation,  that  he  does  more  than  follow  Hero- 
For  modern,  instances  of  Amazonian  dotus, 
habits,  vide  supra,   ch.  2<J,  note  ^,  and 
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the  presence  of  the  kings  of  these  nations,  wlio  were  assembled 
to  deliberate,  made  it  known  to  them,  that  the  Persian,  after 
subdning  the  whole  of  the  other  continent,  had  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  strait  of  the  I^>()8phorus,  and  crossed  into  the  (.'ontineut 
of  Europe,  where  he  had  reduced  the  Thracians,  and  was  now 
making  a  bridge  over  the  Lster,  his  aim  being  to  bring  under 
his  sway  all  Europe  also.  '*  Stand  ye  not  aloof  then  from  this 
contest,"  they  went  on  to  say,  "  look  not  on  tamely  while  we 
are  perishing — but  make  common  cause  with  us,  and  together 
let  us  meet  the  enemy.  If  ye  refuse,  we  must  yield  to  the 
pressure,  and  either  quit  our  country,  or  make  terms  with  the 
invaders.  For  what  else  is  left  for  us  to  do,  if  your  aid  be  with- 
held from  us  ?  The  blow,  bo  sure,  will  not  light  on  you  more 
gently  upon  this  account.  The  Persian  comes  against  you  no 
less  than  against  us :  and  will  not  be  content,  after  we  are  con- 
quered, to  leave  you  in  peace.  We  can  bring  strong  proof  of 
what  we  here  advance.  Had  the  Persian  leader  indeed  come  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  he  suffered  at  our  hands  Avhen  we 
enslaved  his  peo})le,*^  and  to  war  on  us  only,  he  would  have  been 
bound  to  march  straight  upon  Scythia,  without  molesting  any 
nation  by  the  way.  Then  it  wcmld  have  been  plain  to  ail.  tliat 
Scythia  alone  was  aimed  at.  Put  now,  what  has  his  conduct 
been  ?  From  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  Europe,  he  has 
s-ubjagated  without  exception  every  nation  that  lay  in  his  path. 
All  the  tribes  of  the  Thracians  have  been  brought  under  his 
sway,  and  among  them  even  our  next  neighbours,  the  Gota\" 

119.  The  assembled  princes  of  the  nations,  after  hearing  all 
that  the  Scythians  had  to  say,  deliberated.  At  the  end  opinion 
was  divided — the  kings  of  the  Geloni,  Pudini,  and  Sauroniat;e 
were  of  accord,  and  pledged  themselves  to  give  assistance  to  the 
Scythians;  but  the  Agathyrsian  and  Neurian  princes,  together 
with  the  sovereigns  of  the  Androphagi,  the  j\relanchhT'ni,  and  the 
Tam-i,  replied  to  their  request  as  follows : — "  If  you  had  not 
been  the  fiist  to  wrong  the  Persians,  and  begin  the  war,  we 
should  have  thought  the  request  you  make  just ;  we  should  then 
have  complied  with  your  wishes,  and  joined  our  arms  with 
yours.  Now,  however,  the  case  stands  thus — you,  independently 
of  us,  invaded  the  land  of  the  Persians,  and  so  long  as  God  gave 
you  the  power,  lorded  it  over  them  :  raised  up  now  by  the  same 
God,  they  are  come  to  do  to  you  the  like.    We,.on  our  part,  did  no 

^  Alluding  to  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares.    See  Book  i. 
chs.  lOo-lOo,  and  supra,  ch.  1. 
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wrong  to  these  men  in  the  former  war,  and  will  not  be  the  first 
to  commit  wrong  now.  If  they  invade  our  land,  and  begin 
aggressions  npon  ns,  we  will  not  suffer  them ;  but,  till  we  see 
this  come  to  pass,  we  Avill  remain  at  home.  For  we  believe  that 
the  Persians  are  not  come  to  attack  us,  but  to  punish  those  who 
are  guilty  of  first  mjuring  them." 

120.  When  this  reply  reached  the  Scythians,  they  resolved,  as 
the  neighbouring  nations  refused  their  alliance,  that  they  would 
not  openly  venture  on  any  pitched  battle  with  the  enemy,  but 
would  retire  before  them,  driving  off  their  herds,  choking  up  all 
the  wells  and  springs  as  they  retreated,  and  leaving  the  whole 
country  bare  of  forage.  They  divided  themselves  into  three 
bands,  one  of  which,  namely  that  commanded  by  Scopasis,  it 
was  agreed  should  be  joined  by  the  Sauromatae,  and  if  the  Per- 
sians advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  Tanais,  should  retreat 
along  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  make  for  that  river ; 
while  if  the  Persians  retired,  they  should  at  once  pursue  and 
harass  them.  The  two  other  divisions,  the  principal  one  under 
the  command  of  Idanthyrsus,  and  the  third,^  of  which  Taxacis 
was  king,  were  to  unite  in  one,  and,  joined  by  the  detachments 
of  the  Geloni  and  Budini,  were,  like  the  others,  to  keep  at  the 
distance  of  a  day's  march  from  the  Persians,  falling  back  as 
they  advanced,  and  doing  the  same  as  the  others.  And  first, 
they  were  to  take  the  direction  of  the  nations  which  had  refused 
to  join  the  alliance,  and  were  to  draw  the  war  ujDon  them  :  that 
so,  if  they  would  not  of  their  own  free  will  engage  in  the  contest, 
they  might  by  these  means  be  forced  into  it.^  Afterwards,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  retire  into  then'  own  land,  and, 
should  it  on  deliberation  appear  to  them  expedient,  join  battle 
with  the  enemy. 

121.  When  these  measures  had  been  determined  on,  the 
Scythians  went  out  to  meet  the  army  of  Darius,  sending  on  in 
front  as  scouts  the  fleetest  of  their  horsemen.  Their  wagons, 
wherein  their  Avomen  and  their  children  lived,  and  all  their 
cattle,  except  such  a  number  as  was  wanted  for  food,  which  they 
kept  with  them,  were  made  to  precede  them  in  their  retreat,  and 

3  These  thi-ee  divisions,  and  the  three         ^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  according 

kings,  Idanthyrsus,  Taxacis  and  Scopa-  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  the  ua^ 

sis,  recall  the  ancient  triple  division  of  tions  who  assisted  the  Scythians  had  the 

the  nation  under  the  mythic  Leipoxais,  war  drawn  upon  them  as  much  as  those 

Ai'poxais,  and  Colaxais   (supra,   ch.  5).  who  refused.     The  Sauromatse,  Budini, 

Possibly  there  were  at  all  times  three  and  Geloni  are  even  the  frst  suS'erei-s. 

gi-eat  tribes  among  the  Royal  Scythians  (Infra,  chs.  122,  123.) 
whose  chiefs  had  a  special  dignity. 
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departocl,  witli  orders  to  keej)  mardiing,  without  change  of  course, 
to  tlio  north. 

122.  The  scouts  of  the  Scythians  found  tlic  I'orsian  host 
advanced  three  days'  march  from  tiie  Lster,  and  immediately 
took  the  lead  of  them  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  marcli,  encam])ini^ 
from  tune  to  time,  and  destroying  all  tliat  grew  on  tlie  gronnd. 
The  Persians  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  Scythian  horse  than 
they  pursued  upon  their  track,  while  the  enemy  retired  before 
them.  The  i)ursuit  of  the  Persians  was  directed  towards  the 
single  diyision  of  the  Scythian  army,-  and  thus  tlieir  lin(>  of 
inarch  was  eastward  toward  the  Tanais.  The  Scyths  crossed 
the  riyer,  and  the  I'ersians  after  them,  still  in  pursuit.  In  this 
way  they  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Sauromatas,  and 
entered  that  of  the  Budini. 

123.  As  long  as  the  marcli  of  the  Persian  army  lay  through 
the  countries  of  the  Scythians  and  Sauromataj,  there  was  nothing 
which  they  could  damage,  the  land  being  waste  and  barren ; 
but  on  entering  the  territories  of  the  Budini,  they  came  upon 
the  wooden  fortress  aboye  mentioned,^  which  was  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  and  left  quite  emi)ty  of  eyerythiug.  This  place  they 
burnt  to  the  ground  ;  and  haying  so  dune,  again  pressed  forward 
on  the  track  of  the  retreating  Scythians,  till,  having  passed 
through  the  entire  country  of  the  Budini,  they  reached  the 
•desert,  ^vhich  has  no  inhabitants,*  and  extends  a  distance  of 
seyen  days'  iourney  aboye  the  Budinian  territory.  Beyond  this 
desert  dwell  the  Thyssagetai,  out  of  whose  land  four  great 
streams  flow.  These  rivers  all  traverse  the  country  of  the 
Majotians,  and  fall  into  the  Palus  Ma^otis.  Then-  names  are  the 
Lycus,  the  Oarus,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Syrgis.' 

124.  "When  Darius  reached  the  desert,  he  paused  from  his 
pursuit,  and  halted  his  army  upon  the  Oarus.''  Here  he  built 
eight  large  forts,  at  an  equal  distance  from  one  another,  sixty 
furlongs  ajtart  or  thereabouts,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still 
remaining  in  my  day."     During  the  time  that  he  was  so  occupied, 

2  The  division  of  Scopasis  (supra,  ch.  "  The  Oarus  is  genci-ally  supposed  to 

120).  represent  the  AVolga  (Ititter,  Erdkiinde, 

^  That  is,  the  town  Gelonus.     Vide  ii.  p.  765;  llenuell,  p.  'JO;  M;muert,  iv. 

supra,  ch.  108.  p.  79);  but  the  geography  of  this  region, 

■•  Mentioned  above,  ch.  22,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  is  so  utterly 

*  Tliis  appears  to  be  the  stream  called  uuHko  the  present  conformation  of  the 

the  Hyrgis  in  ch.  57.     It  is  there  said  to  country,  that  no  positive  identifications 

run  into  the  Tanais.     Ptolemy  however  are  possible. 

makes  the  Hyrgis,  as  well  as  the  Lycus,  '  The    conjecture    is    probable    that 

run    into    the    Palus    I\hi3otis,   between  these    supposed    "forts"    were    ruined 

Cremni  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  barrows — perhaps   of    larger    size    and 
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the  Scythians  whom  he  had  been  following,  made  a  circuit  by 
the  higher  regions,  and  re-entered  Scythia.  On  their  complete 
disappearance,  Darius,  seeing  nothing  more  of  them,  left  his 
forts  half  finished,  and  returned  toNvards  the  west.  He  imairined 
that  the  Scythians  whom  he  had  seen  were  the  entire  nation, 
and  that  they  had  fled  in  that  direction. 

125.  He  now  quickened  his  march,  and  entering  Scythia,  fell 
in  with  the  two  combined  divisions  of  the  Scythian  army,^  and 
instantly  gave  them  chase.  They  kept  to  their  plan  of  re- 
treating before  him  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march ;  and,  he 
still  following  them  hotly,  they  led  him,  as  had  been  previously 
settled,  into  the  territories  of  the  nations  that  had  refused  to 
become  their  allies,  and  fii-st  of  all  into  the  country  of  the 
Melanchlffiui.  Great  disturbance  was  caused  among  this  people 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Scyths  first,  and  then  of  the  Persians. 
So,  having  harassed  them  after  this  sort,  the  Scythians  led  the 
way  into  the  land  of  the  Androphagi,  with  the  same  result  as 
before ;  and  thence  passed  onwards  into  Neuris,  where  their 
coming  likewise  spread  dismay  among  the  inhabitants.  Still 
retreating  they  approached  the  Agathyrsi ;  but  this  people, 
which  had  witnessed  the  flight  and  terror  of  their  neighbours, 
did  not  wait  for  the  Scyths  to  invade  them,  but  sent  a  herald  to 
forbid  them  to  cross  their  borders,  and  to  forewarn  them,  that,  if 
they  made  the  attempt,  it  would  be  resisted  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Agathyrsi  then  proceeded  to  the  frontier,  to  defend  their 
country  against  the  invaders.  As  for  the  other  nations,  the 
Melanchlseni,  the  Androphagi,  and  the  jSTeuri,  instead  of  de- 
fending themselves,  when  the  Scyths  and  Persians  overran  their 
lands,  they  forgot  their  threats,  and  fled  away  in  confusion  to 
the  deserts  lying  towards  the  north.  The  Scythians,  when  the 
Agathyrsi  forbade  them  to  enter  their  country,  refrained ;  ^  and 
led  the  Persians  back  from  the  Neurian  district  into  their  oAvn 
land. 

better  material  than  common.      Hero-  forts  were  built  in  Scythia  by  Darius, 

dotus   would   Jiear   of  them    from   the  "  The  divisions    of  Idanthyrsus  and 

Greek  traders.     His  words  do  not  ne-  Taxacis  (supra,  ch.  120). 

cessarily  imply  that  he  had  himself  seen  '■>  The  Agathj^rsi,   having  the   Carpa- 

them;  while  that  he  should  have  pene-  thians  for  their  frontier,  would  be  better 

trated  so  far  into  the  interior  is  in  the  able  to  defend  themselves  than  the  na- 

highest  degree  improbable.     Of  course  tions  which  lay  further  to  the  east.     As 

we  may  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  "  luxurious  "'    and    "  fond    of    weai-ino- 

ruins  without   accepting  the    tradition  gold"  (supra,   ch.   104),   the  Agathyrsi 

connecting  them  with  Darius's  invasion,  would  also  have  more  to  lose  than  their 

It  is,  as  Dahlmann   observes   (Life,   p.  neighbours. 
1 20,  E.  T.),  extremely  unlikely  that  any 
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120.  This  bad  gone  on  so  long,  and  seemod  so  intorniindUlo, 
that  Diirins  at  last  sent  a  lun'seman  to  Idantliyrsns,  tlieSfytliian 
king,  with  tlio  loUowing  niossago : — "I'hon  strange  man,  why 
dost  thun  kecj)  on  (lying  before  mo.  when  there  are  two  things 
thou  mightost  do  so  easily?  It"  IIkmi  deemest  thyself  able  to 
resist  my  arms,  cease  tliy  wanderings  and  come,  let  us  engage  in 
battle.  ( )r  if  thou  art  conscious  that  my  strength  is  greater  than 
thine — even  so  thou  shonldest  cease  to  run  away — thou  hast  but 
to  bring  thy  lord  earth  and  water,  and  to  come  at  once  to  a 
conference." 

127.  To  this  message  Idanthyrsus,  the  Scythian  king,  re- 
plied : — "  This  is  my  way,  I*ersian.  I  never  fear  men  or  fly  from 
them.  I  have  not  done  so  in  times  past,  nor  do  I  now  fly  from 
thee.  There  is  nothing  now  or  strange  in  what  I  do ;  I  only 
follow  my  common  mode  of  life  in  peaceful  years.  Now  I  will 
tell  thee  why  I  do  not  at  once  join  battle  with  thee.  We 
Scythians  have  neitlun'  towns  nor  cultivated  lands,  which  might 
induce  us,  throuii'h  fear  of  their  beino-  taken  or  ravasred,  to  be 
in  any  hurry  to  fight  with  you.  if,  however,  you  must  needs 
come  to  blows  with  us  speedily,  look  you  now,  there  are  our 
fathers'  tombs ' — seek  them  out,  and  attempt  to  meddle  with 
them — then  ye  shall  see  whether  or  no  we  will  fight  with  you. 
Till  ye  do  this,  be  sure  we  shall  not  join  battle,  unless  it  pleases 
us.  This  is  my  answer  to  the  challenge  to  fight.  As  for  loi-ds, 
I  acknowledge  only  Jove  my  ancestor,'^  and  Yesta,  the  Scythian 
queen.^  Earth  and  water,  the  tribute  thou  askedst,  I  do  not 
send,  but  thou  slialt  soon  receive  more  suitable  gifts.  Last  of 
all,  in  return  for  thy  calling  thyself  my  lord,  I  say  to  thee,  '  Go 
weep.' "  (This  is  what  men  mean  by  the  Scythian  mode  of 
speech.)  *  So  the  herald  departed,  bearing  this  message  to 
Darius. 

128.  AVhen  the  Scythian  kings  heard  the  name  of  slavery 
they  were  filled  with  rage,  and  despatched  the  division  luider 


1  The  tombs  of  tlie  Idri'js,  which  were  special  honours  to  Jove  and  Yesta,  the 

at  the  place  called  Oerrhus  (supra,  chs.  king  and  queen  of  Pleaven. 
56  and  71),  seem  to  be  meant.     These  ■*  Diogenes  Laertius  (vit.  Anachars.  i. 

were  probably  defended  by  a   wattled  p.   L'ti)  makes  Anaehai-sis  the  origin  of 

enclosure   {yippov)   behind    whicli    the  tliis  Greek  proverb,  and  seems  to  apply 

Scjithians  would  have  fought.     Common  it     to     all     free     and    bold  ^  speaking, 

barrows  covered,  no  doubt,  as  they  .still  (Jlaptffxf    S*,     he    says,    <i    'Avdxopo-ti 

cover,  the  whole  country.  koi    acpopfxriv    -irapotulas,    5ia    rh    iraplm- 

•  Supra,  ch.  5.  (nacmKbi   fivai,   'H   airh    ^KvOwy  ^TJiris.) 

3  We  may  gather  from  this,  that  while  The  remark  of  Herodotus  must  there- 

the  Scythians  acknowledged  a  number  fore  be  understood  of  the  whole  reply  of 

of  deities  (vide  supra,  ch.  59),  they  paid  Idimthyrsus,  not  only  of  the  last  words. 
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Scopasis  to  which  the  Sauromatae  were  joined,  with  orders  that 
they  should  seek  a  conference  with  the  loniaus,  who  had  been 
left  at  the  Ister  to  auard  the  bridge.  Meanwhile  the  Scythians 
who  remained  behind  resolved  no  longer  to  lead  the  Persians 
hither  and  thither  about  their  country,  but  to  fall  upon  them 
whenever  they  should  be  at  their  meals.  So  they  waited  till 
such  times,  and. then  did  as  they  had  determined.  In  these 
combats  the  Scythian  horse  always  put  to  flight  the  horse  of 
the  enemy ;  these  last,  however,  when  routed,  fell  back  upon 
their  foot,  who  never  failed  to  afford  them  support ;  while  the 
Scythians,  on  their  side,  as  soon  as  they  had  driven  the  horse  in, 
retu'ed  again,  for  fear  of  the  foot.  By  night  too  the  Scythians 
made  many  similar  attacks. 

120.  There  w^as  one  very  strange  thing  which  greatly  ad- 
vantaged the  Persians,  and  was  of  equal  disservice  to  the  Scyths, 
in  these  assaults  on  the  Persian  camp.  This  was  the  braying  of 
the  asses  and  the  appearance  of  the  mules.  For,  as  I  observed 
before,  the  land  of  the  Scythians  produces  neither  ass  nor  mule, 
and  contains  no  single  specimen  of  either  animal,  by  reason 
of  the  cold.^  So,  when  the  asses  braved,  thev  friirhtened  the 
Scythian  cavalry ;  and  often,  in  the  middle  of  a  charge,  the 
horses,  hearing  the  noise  made  by  the  asses,  would  take  fright 
and  wheel  round,  pricking  up  their  ears,  and  showing  astonish- 
ment. This  was  owing  to  their  having  never  heard  the  noise, 
or  seen  the  form,  of  the  animal  before :  and  it  was  not  without 
some  little  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  war. 

130.  The  Scythians,  when  they  perceived  signs  that  the 
Persians  were  becoming  alarmed,  took  steps  to  induce  them  not 
to  quit  Scythia,  in  the  hope,  if  they  stayed,  of  inflicting  on  them 
the  greater  injury,  when  their  supplies  should  altogether  fail. 
To  effect  this,  they  would  leave  some  of  their  cattle  exposed 
with  the  herdsmen,  while  they  themselves  moved  away  to  a  dis- 
tance :  the  Persians  would  make  a  foray,  and  take  the  beasts, 
whereupon  they  would  be  highly  elated. 

131.  Tliis  they  did  several  times,  until  at  last  Darius  was  at 
his  wits'  end  ;  hereon  the  Scythian  princes,  understanding  how 


*  The   same   statement   is    made  by  always  degenerates.     (Histoire  des  Qua- 

Avistotle  (De  Generat.  An.  ii.  ad  fin.\  drupMes,  vol.  i.  p.  160.)     The  notion  of 

who   agrees  with   Herodotus  as  to  the  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificing  asses  (Pind. 

cause.     M.  de  Buffou  remarks  that  the  Pyth.  x.  51)  was  connected  with  the  be- 

asa  is  originally  an  inhabitant  of  warm  lief  +hat  they  inhabited  a  wai-m  country 

countries,  and  has  only  been  recently  (^supra,  ch.  33,  note  ^). 
introduced  into  colder  ones,  where  he 


Chap.  128-133.     SYMBOLIC  TRESENTS  TO  DARIUS.  .^0 

matters  stood,  despatclied  a  herald  to  flic  Persian  camp  with 
presents  for  the  kin;2^ :  tliese  were,  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  iroj^,  and 
live  arrows.  The  Persians  aslced  the  bearer  to  tell  them  what 
these  gifts  mi«^dit  mean,  but  he  made  answer  that  he  had  no 
orders  except  to  deliver  them,  and  return  again  with  all  speed. 
If  the  Persians  were  wise,  he  added,  they  woidd  find  out  the 
meaning  for  themselves.  So  when  they  heard  this,  they  held  a 
council  to  consider  the  matter. 

132.  Darius  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Scyths  intended  a 
surrender  of  themselves  and  their  country,  both  land  and  water, 
into  his  hands.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  meanintr  of  the  ffifts, 
because  the  mouse  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  eats  the 
same  food  as  man,  while  the  frog  passes  his  life  in  the  water ; 
the  bird  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  horse,  and  the  arrows 
might  signify  the  surrender  of  all  their  power.  To  the  explana- 
tion of  Darius,  Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  against 
the  Magus,  opposed  another  which  was  as  follows  : — "  Unless, 
Persians,  ye  can  turn  into  birds  and  fly  up  into  the  sky,  or 
become  mice  and  burrow  under  the  ground,  or  make  yourselves 
frogs,  and  take  refuge  in  the  fens,  ye  will  never  make  escape 
from  this  land,  but  die  pierced  by  our  arrows."  Such  were  the 
meanings  which  the  Persians  assigned  to  the  gifts.*^ 

133.  The  single  division  of  the  Scyths,  which  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  had  been  a})pointed  to  keep  guard  about  the  Palus 
Ma3otis,^  and  had  now  been  sent  to  get  speech  of  the  lonians 
stationed  at  the  Ister,  addressed  them  on  reaching  the  britlge,  in 
these  words ; — "  Men  of  Ionia,  we  bring  you  freedom,  if  ye  will 
only  do  as  we  recommend.    Darius,  we  understand,  enjoined  you 


*  This  story  was  told,  with  some  not  arrow,  and  a  plough.     When  there  was 

very  important    alterations,   by    Pliere-  — not    unnaturally — much    doubt    con- 

cydes  of  Leros.  (See  Clem.  Ale.\.  Strom,  cerning  the  meaning  of  this    message, 

V.   pp.   671,    672,   where  Ae'pios  should  Oroutopagas,  the  chiliarch,   maintained 

be   read  for    'Svpios).      It   is    uncertain  that  it  was  a  surrender  of  the  empire; 

whether  he  wrote  before  or  after  Hero-  for  he  conjectured  the  mouse  to  mean 

dotus  (see  Miiller's  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  their  dwellings,  the  frog  their  watei-s, 

pp.   x.\xv.-vi.;    Mure's    Lit.    of   Greece,  the  bird  their  air,  the  arrows  their  arm.=», 

vol.  iv.  p.  183;  Dahlmanu's  Life  of  He-  and   the    plough    their    coimtry.      But 

rodotus,   ch.  vi.  §  7,  p.  98,  E.  T.).     As  Xijjhodros  interpreted  it  diflercntly;  for 

however,  he  may  possibly  have  vvritten  he    explained    it    thus: — 'Unless    like 

earlier,  and  Herodotus  may  have  hail  birds  we  fly  aloft,  or  like  mice  burrow 

the  passage  in  question  under  his  eye,  it  under-ground,  or  like  frogs  betake  our- 

seems  worth  subjoining  in  an  English  selves    to    the    water,    we    shall    never 

dress.        "  Pherecydes     relates."     says  escape  their  weapons;    for  we  are    not 

Clemens,    "that    Idanthuras    tlie    Scy-  masters  of  their  country.' "     The  stoiy 

thian   king,  when    Darius    had   crossed  in  Herodotus  is  more  Sci/thian,  in  omit- 

the    Ister,    threatened    him    witli    war,  ting  any  mention  of  d'ldlijujs. 
sending  him  not  a  letter,  but  a  symbol,         '  Vide  supra,  ch.  120. 
which  was  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  an 
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to  keep  your  guard  here  at  this  bridge  just  sixty  days ;  then,  if 
he  did  not  appear,  you  were  to  return  home.  Now,  therefore, 
act  so  as  to  be  free  from  blame,  alike  in  his  sight,  and  in  ours. 
Tarry  here  the  appointed  time,^  and  at  the  end  go  your  ways." 
Having  said  this,  and  received  a  promise  fi'om  the  lonians  to  do  as 
they  desired,  the  Scythians  hastened  back  with  all  possible  speed. 
134.  After  the  sending  of  the  gifts  to  Darius,  the  part  of  the 
Scythian  army,  which  had  not  marched  to  the  Ister,  drew  out  in 
battle  array  horse  and  foot  ^  against  the  Persians,  and  seemed 
about  to  come  to  an  engagement.  But  as  they  stood  in  battle 
array,  it  chanced  that  a  hare  started  up  between  them  and 
the  Persians,  and  set  to  running;  when  immediately  all  the 
Scyths  who  saw  it,  rushed  off  in  pursuit,  with  great  confusion, 
and  loud  cries  and  shouts.  Darius,  hearing  the  noise,  inquired 
the  cause  of  it,  and  was  told  that  the  Scythians  were  all  engaged 
in  hunting  a  hare.  On  this  he  turned  to  those  with  whom  he 
was  wont  to  converse,  and  said : — "  These  men  do  indeed  despise 
us  utterly :  and  now  I  see  that  Gobryas  was  right  about  the 
Scythian  gifts.  As,  therefore,  his  opinion  is  now  mine  likewise, 
it  is  time  we  form  some  wise  plan,  whereby  we  may  secure  our- 
selves a  safe  return  to  our  homes."  "  Ah !  sire,"  Gobryas  re- 
joined, "  I  was  well  nigh  sure,  ere  I  came  here,  that  this  was  an 
impracticable  race — since  our  coming  I  am  yet  more  convinced 
of  it,  especially  now  that  I  see  them  making  game  of  us.  My 
advice  is,  therefore,  that,  when  night  falls,  we  light  our  fires  as 
we  are  wont  to  do  at  other  times,  and  leaving  behind  us  on  some 
pretext  that  portion  of  our  army  wliich  is  weak  and  unequal  to 
hardship,  taking  care  also  to  leave  our  asses  tethered,  retreat  from 
Scythia,  before  our  foes  march  forward  to  the  Ister  and  destroy 
the  bridge,  or  the  lonians  come  to  any  resolution  which  may 
lead  to  our  ruin." 


^  It  is  evicient  that  the  sixty  days  ing  to  Herodotus's  own  showing,  ought 
ought  to  have  expired  long  ere  this,  to  have  been  90  or  100  days. 
Scythia  is  a  square  of  20  days' journey  '  We  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of 
each  way  (eh.  101).  Darius  had  marched  the  Scythians  haviug  infantry.  It  is 
along  one  side,  and  had  skirted  two  scarcely  possible  that  they  really  pos- 
others.  He  had  also  gone  so  far  out  of  sessed  any  such  force.  The  nomade 
the  direct  course  as  to  reach  the  Oarus,  nations  of  these  countries  have  always 
and  he  had  tarried  there  long  enough  lived  on  horseback,  and  are  utterly  help- 
to  build  eight  great  forts.  He  had  less  on  foot.  (Compare  Hommaire  de 
begun  to  descend  the  fourth  side  of  Hell,  Travels,  p.  243,  E.  T.,  and  Hero- 
Scytbia,  when  the  Scythians,  under  dotus's  own  words,  supra,  eh.  46,  and 
Scopasis,  set  off  for  the  Ister,  and  they  infra,  ch.  136.)  If  they  had  had  a  force 
had  to  complete  that  side  of  Scythia  of  foot-soldiers,  Darius  might  have  com- 
before  they  could  reach  the  louiaus.  pelled  them  to  a  general  engagement. 
Altogether  the  time  consumed,  ticcord- 
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135.  So  Gobryus  advised;  and  when  niglit  carao,  Duriiis 
followed  his  counsel,  and  leaving  his  sick  soldiers,  and  those 
whose  loss  would  be  of"  least  account,  with  the  asses  also  tethered 
about  the  camp,  marched  away.  The  asses  were  left  that  their 
noise  might  be  heard:  the  men,  really  because  they  were;  sick 
and  useless,  but  under  the  pretence,  that  he  was  about  to  fall 
upon  the  Scythians  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and  that  they 
meanwhile  were  to  guard  his  camp  for  him.  Having  thus  de- 
clared his  plans  to  the  men  whom  he  was  deserting,  and  having 
caused  the  fires  to  be  lighted,  Darius  set  forth,  and  marched 
hastily  towards  the  Ister.  The  asses,  aware  of  the  de])arture  of 
the  host,  braved  louder  tlian  ever  ;  and  the  8c^•thians,  heariiifr 
the  sound,  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  Persians  being  still  in  the 
same  place. 

I'M).  When  day  dawned,  the  men  wlio  had  been  left  behind, 
perceiving  that  they  were  betrayed  by  Darius,  stretched  out 
their  hands  towards  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  as  befitted  their 
situation.  The  enemy  no  sooner  heard,  than  they  fpiickly  joined 
all  their  troops  in  one,  and  both  portions  of  tlie  Scytliian  army, 
— alike  that  which  consisted  of  a  single  division,  and  that  made 
up  of  two,^ — accompanied  by  all  their  allies,  the  Sauromata',  the 
Budini,  and  the  Geloni,  set  off  in  pursuit,  and  made  straight  for 
the  Ister.  As,  however,  the  Persian  army  was  chiefly  foot,  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  routes,  which  are  not  cut  out  in 
Scythia ;  ^  while  the  Scyths  were  all  horsemen  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  shortest  way  ;  it  so  happened  that  the  two 
armies  missed  one  another,  and  the  Scvthians,  jrettinir  far  ahead 
of  their  adversaries,  came  first  to  the  bridge.  Finding  that  the 
Persians  were  not  yet  arrived,  they  addressed  the  lonians,  who 
were  aboard  their  ships,  in  these  words: — "Men  of  Ionia,  the 
number  of  your  days  is  out,  and  ye  do  wrong  to  remain.  Fear 
doubtless  has  kept  you  here  hitherto :  now,  however,  you  ma}' 
safely  break  the  bridge,  and  hasten  back  to  your  homes,  re- 
joicing that  you  are  free,  and  thanking  for  it  the  gods  and  the 
Scvthians.  Your  former  lord  and  master  we  undertake  so  to 
handle,  that  he  will  never  again  make  war  upon  any  one." 

137.  The  lonians  now  held  a  council.  jMiltiades  the  Athenian, 
who  was  king  of  the  Chersonesites  upon  the  Hellespont,-''  and 


1  Vide  supra,  ch.  120.  the  carts  of  the  peasantry.  (See  Clarke's 

-  Even  at  the  present  clay  Soutliern  Russia,  pp.  186,  187,  '212,  213,  &c.     De 

Russia  possesses  but  few  made  roads.  Hell.  Travels,  p.  19,  E.  T.) 

The  tiu'f  of  the  steppes  is  smooth  and  ^  Concerning  the  mode  in  which  this 

firm,  and  is  traversed,  at  discretion,  by  sovereignty   came   into    the  family   of 
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tlieir  commander  *  at  tlie  Ister,  recommended  tlie  other  generals 
to  do  as  tlie  Scythians  wished,  and  restore  freedom  to  lonia.^ 


Miltiades,  vide  infra,  Book  vi.  clis.  34- 
36.  The  dominion  of  Miltiades  was 
over  tlie  whole  of  the  peninsula,  as  far 
as  the  wall  which  stretched  across  from 
Pactya  to  Cardia. 

"The  Chersonesites  upon  the  Helles- 
pont" are  here  distinguished  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Heracleotic  Cherso- 
uesus,  which  occupied  the  peninsula 
between  the  port  of  Balaclava  and  the 
great  harbour  of  Sebastopol. 

See  below  vii.  33. 

■•  Mr.  Blakesley  (note  365  on  ch.  141) 
supposes  Herodotus  to  mean  that  Milti- 
ades commanded  the  whole  fleet,  and 
endeavours  to  exijlain  in  what  sense; 
but  Herodotus  certainly  does  not  say 
that  Miltiades  commanded  any  besides 
his  own  subjects. 

*  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  called  in  question 
the  truth  of  this  story  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  Append,  ii.  p.  486  ,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  fabricated  by 
Miltiades  on  his  return  to  Attica,  B.C. 
493.  Mr.  Grote  (History,  vol.  iv.  p. 
368,  note)  maintains  the  credit  of  the 
great  Athenian.  The  difficulty  in  con- 
nexion with  the  story  is,  to  understand 
how  Miltiades  could  have  remained  un- 
disturbed in  his  sovereignty  (as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done,  Herod,  vi.  40)  during 
the  campaigns  of  Megabazus  and  Otanes 
(Herod,  v.  1-2,  and  26),  if  he  had  taken 
the  part  against  Darius  which  is  ascribed 
to  him.  Mr.  Grote  cuts  the  Gordiau 
knot,  by  assuming  that  he  did  not  re- 
main, but  fled  to  Attica  at  once,  as 
Cornelius  Nepos  asserts.  (Milt.  §  3.) 
The  flight  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
fear  of  the  Scythians  (vi.  40),  Mr.  Grote 
considers  to  have  been  caused  in  reality 
by  feai-  of  the  Pei-sians. 

The  objections  to  this  are,  first,  that 
it  "  contradicts  Herodotus  in  a  matter 
of  fact  very  conspicuous  " — the  enemy 
before  whom  Miltiades  fled;  and  se- 
condly, that  it  is  incompatible  with 
the  chronology.  Mr.  Grote  says  that 
' '  the  chronological  data  in  Herodot.  vi. 
40  are  exceedingly  obscure  and  i^er- 
plexed,"  and  therefore  he  sets  them 
aside  altogether.  But  one  thing  is  sufii- 
ciently  clear  from  them,  viz.  that  the 
Scythian  invasion  of  the  Chersonese  and 
flight  of  Miltiades  happened  only  three 
years  before  his  final  return  to  Attica; 
that  is,  nearhi  tirenttj  yenrs  after  the 
Scythian  expedition.  Surely  Herodotus 
cannot  have  confounded  a  flight  from 


the  Persians  in  B.C.  514  or  513,  with  one 
from  the  Scythians  in  B.C.  495,  the  un- 
doubted year  of  the  Scythian  inroad. 
(See  note  od  loc.) 

Mr.  Grote,  however,  shows  good 
reasons  for  rejecting  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
hypothesis.  There  would  have  been  too 
many  witnesses  to  the  true  facts  of  the 
case  for  a  fabrication  to  have  had  any 
chance  of  success.  And  Herodotus's  in- 
quiries would  have  been  made  chiefly  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  among  those  whose 
fathers  had  been  present  at  the  bridge, 
and  who  had  no  interest  in  exaggerating 
the  patriotism  of  Miltiades.  We  must 
therefore  accept  the  fact  of  Miltiades 
having  advocated  the  breaking  up  of  the 
bridge. 

How  then  may  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing this  advocacy,  he  escaped  the 
Persian  vengeance  during  the  campaigns 
of  Megabazus  and  Otanes  be  accounted 
for  ?  I  conjecture,  because  it  was  then 
vnhnoiai.  The  matter  would  be  debated 
by  the  Greek  princes  in  secret  conclave. 
It  would  be  a  point  of  honour  on  the 
part  of  all  present  not  to  divulge  what 
had  been  proposed  at  the  meeting,  espe- 
cially when  to  do  so  would  be  to  bring 
ruin  on  one  of  their  own  body.  Darius 
would  know  that  the  lonians  had  been 
urged  by  the  Scythians  to  break  the 
bridge,  and  that  Histiceus  had  been  very 
active  in  persuading  his  colleagues  not 
to  listen  to  them.  But  he  need  not 
have  known  that  any  of  the  despots  had 
actually  proposed  complying  with  the 
entreaties  of  the  Scyths.  His  special 
gratitude  to  Histireus  may  also  in  part 
have  been  owing  to  the  fact,  of  which 
there  are  indications  (chs.  139  and  141), 
that  Histiteus  held  a  higher  rank  than 
his  brother  despots,  and  had  the  special 
charge  of  the  bridge. 

When  the  Ionian  revolt  broke  out, 
and  Miltiades  joined  in  it,  as  is  evident 
by  his  attack  on  Lemnbs,  a  Persian  de- 
pendency (Herod,  v.  27),  there  would 
be  no  longer  any  need  of  concealment. 
Miltiades  would  boast  of  what  he  had 
formerly  done,  and  it  would  become 
known  generally. 

That  the  Scythians,  twenty  years 
afterwards,  did  not  spare  the  Chei'so- 
uese  on  this  account,  does  not  seem  to  me 
at  all  strange.  Their  incursions  were  not 
wais  undertaken  from  motives  of  policy, 
but  plundering  inroads.  Further,  they 
might  not  know  that  Miltiades  had  been 
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V>\\t  IlistiiPus  tlio  I\rilesian  op^iosod  this  advico,  "It  is  tliroii;;li 
Darius,"  lie  said,  "that  wo  onjoy  nm-  lludiics  in  our  several 
states.  If  his  power  bo  overturuod,  I  cannot  continue  h>rd  of 
i\Iih'tus,  nor  ye  of  your  cities.  For  tliere  is  not  one  of  tliem 
which  will  not  prefer  democracy  to  kingly  rule."  Then  the 
other  captains,  who,  till  JlistiaMis  spoke,  were  about  to  vote  with 
Miltiades,  changed  their  miuds,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the 
last  speaker. 

138.  The  folloAving  were  the  voters  on  this  occasion — all  of  them 
men  who  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Persian  king  :  the  tyrants 
of  the  Hellespont, — Daphnisof  Abydos,  Hippoclus  of  Lampsacus, 
Hcrophantus  ofrariuni,  ]\retrodorus  of  Procounesus,  Aristngoras 
of  Cyzicus,  and  Ariston  of  Uyzantiuui ; "  the  Ionian  princes — 
Strattis  of  Ciiios,  ^Eaces  of  Samos,^  Laodamas  of  Phoca.'a,  and 
Histifeus  of  Miletus,  the  man  who  had  opposed  Miltiades.  Only 
one  iEolian  of  note  was  present,  to  wit,  Aristagoras  ^  of  Cyme.* 

139.  Having  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  of  Histiajus,  the 
Greek  leaders  further  determined  to  speak  and  act  as  follows. 
In  order  to  appear  to  the  Scythians  to  be  doing  something, 
when  in  fact  they  wore  doing  nothing  of  consequence,  and  like- 
wise to  prevent  them  from  forcing  a  passage  across  the  Ister  by 
the  bridge,  they  resolved  to  break  up  the  part  of  the  bridge 
which  abutted  on  Scythia,  to  the  distance  of  a  bowshot  from  the 
river  bank ;  and  to  assure  the  Scythians,  while  the  demolition 
was  proceeding,  that  there  was  nothing  Avhich  they  would  not  do 
to  pleasure  them.     Such  were  the  additions  made  to  the  resolu- 


on  their  side;  and  if  they  did,  the  gra- 
titude of  a  barbarous  people  does  uot 
often  last  twenty  years. 

''  Except  Byzantium,  all  these  places 
are  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Byzantium  liad 
no  doubt  been  compelled  to  submit  at 
the  time  of  the  pass;ige  of  the  Bospho- 
rus.  Why  Miltiades,  whose  kingdom 
lay  so  much  out  of  Darius's  route,  had 
submitted,  is  not  so  apparent. 

^  Syloson,  it  appears,  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  throne,  which  he  had  reco- 
vered by  Persian  aid  'iii.  149j.  He  had 
now  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  /Eaces 
(vide  infra,  vi.  13). 

^  Of  whom  we  hear  again,  infra,  v. 
37-8. 

"  This  list  is  remarkable,  both  for 
what  it  omits,  and  for  what  it  contains. 
The  absence  of  tlie  Lesbians,  who  a  few 
years  later  furnished  70  ships  to  the 
combined  fleet  at  Lade,  is  the  most  un- 
accountable omission  of  all.     Teos  also 


on  that  occasion  supplied  17  ships, 
I'rienc  12,  and  Eiythra;  8;  while  Pho- 
ca'a  could  give  but  three.  Yet  here  the 
Phocican  leader  appears  as  j)ossessing  a 
vote,  while  Lesbos,  Teos,  Prieud,  and 
P^lrytlu'ae,  are  unmentioned.  One  cannot 
but  suspect  that  the  list  of  Herodotus  is 
imperfect,  and  that  more  contingents 
wore  )>resent  than  he  names.  It  maybe 
conjectui-ed  that  the  list  came  fi-om  a 
Hellespontiue  source  (from  the  family 
of  Miltiades,  most  probably);  and  thus, 
while  the  catalogue  of  the  llellespoiitiue 
cities  is  tolerably  complete,  there  being 
no  important  omission  but  that  of  C'hal- 
cedon,  only  tliose  Ionian  and  JIv)lian 
leaders  who  were  of  particular  repute 
obtained  aiiy  mention.  Phoca>a,  though 
so  weak  in  sliips,  might  still  possess  a 
leader  of  eminence,  a.s  was  found  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Ionian  struggle,  when  the 
entire  command  was  placed  iu  the  h;uids 
of  Diouysius  (vi.  11). 
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lion  of  Histiseus ;  and  then  Histiaeus  himself  stood  forth  and 
made  answer  to  the  Scyths  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks : — 
"  Good  is  the  advice  which  ye  have  brought  us,  Scythians,  and 
well  have  ye  done  to  come  here  with  such  speed.  Your  efforts 
have  now  put  us  into  the  right  path ;  and  our  efforts  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  advance  your  cause.  Your  own  eyes  see  that  we  are 
engaged  in  breaking  the  bridge ;  and,  believe  us,  we  will  work 
zealously  to  procure  our  own  freedom.  Meantime,  while  we 
labour  here  at  our  task,  be  it  your  business  to  seek  them  out, 
and,  when  found,  for  our  sakes,  as  well  as  your  own,  to  visit  them 
with  the  vengeance  which  they  so  well  deserve." 

140.  Again  the  Scyths  put  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs,  and  retraced  their  steps,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  the 
Persians.  They  missed,  however,  the  enemy's  whole  line  of 
march ;  their  own  former  acts  being  to  blame  for  it.  Had  they 
not  ravaged  all  the  pasturages  of  that  region,  and  filled  in  all 
the  wells,  they  would  have  easily  found  the  Persians  whenever 
they  chose.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  tlie  measures  Avhich  seemed 
to  them  so  wisely  planned  were  exactly  what  caused  their  failure. 
They  took  a  route  where  water  was  to  be  found  and  fodder  could 
be  got  for  their  horses,  and  on  this  track  sougiit  their  adversaries, 
expecting  that  they  too  would  retreat  through  regions  where 
these  things  were  to  be  obtained.  The  Persians,  however,  kept 
strictly  to  the  line  of  their  former  march,  never  for  a  moment 
departing  from  it ;  and  even  so  gained  the  bridge  with  difficulty. 
It  was  night  when  they  arrived,  and  their  terror,  when  they 
found  the  bridge  broken  up,  was  great ;  for  they  thought  that 
perhaps  the  lonians  had  deserted  them. 

141.  Now  there  was  in  the  army  of  Darius  a  certain  man,  an 
Egyptian,  who  had  a  louder  voice  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world.  This  person  was  bid  by  Darius  to  stand  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  call  Histiaeus  the  Milesian.  The  fellow  did  as' he  was 
bid ;  ajid  Histiaeus,  hearing  him  at  the  very  first  summons, 
brought  the  fleet  to  assist  in  conveying  the  army  across,  and 
once  more  made  good  the  bridge. 

142.  By  these  means  the  Persians  escaped  from  Scythia, 
while  the  Scyths  sought  for  them  in  vain,  again  missing  their 
track.^     And  hence  the  Scythians  are  accustomed  to  say  of  the 


1  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  (Niebuhr,     Vortriige      iiber     alte     Ge- 

for  reviewing  tlie  entire  history  of  this  schichte,  i.  pp.  1S9-191;  Grote,  iv.  pp. 

expedition,    which  almost  all  moderns  354-361;  Thirlwall.  ch.  siv.  p.  223,  8vo. 

agree  m  thinking  absolutely  incredible  ed.;  Dahlmaun's  Life,  p.  120,  E.  T.). 
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lonians,  by  way  of  reproach,  that,  if  they  be  looked  upon  Jis  free 
rneu,  they  are  the  basest  aud  most  dastardly  of  all  luaukiud- 


Thiit  Darius  led  au  expedition  iuto 
Scytliia,  across  the  Canal  of  Constanti- 
nople aud  tlie  Danube,  uuiy  be  regarded 
as  historically  certain:  it  is  a  poiut  in 
which  Ctesia-s  himself  did  not  venture  to 
contradict  Herodotus.  (Excerpt,  ap. 
Photium,  §  17.)  The  passage  of  the 
Straits,  and  of  the  river,  by  bridges 
made  by  Greeks  of  Greek  ships,  and  the 
presence  of  Miltiades,  on  both  occasions, 
must  be  taken  to  be  facta  as  assured  as 
the  battle  of  Marathon  itself. 

Again,  the  general  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition—  negative  rather  than  positive 
— that  Darius  penetrated  to  some  dis- 
tance into  Scythia,  and  returned  witli- 
out  obtaining  any  reniarkalilo  success, 
or  experiencing  any  very  overwlielmiug 
loss,  may  be  regarded  as  ascertained, 
Ctesias  agrees  sufficiently,  though  he 
represents  the  matter  less  favourably  to 
the  Persians  than  Herodotus;  but  the 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  course  of 
events — the  safe  return  of  the  king — his 
ability  to  detach  8t),000  men  under  Me- 
gabazus  (ch.  143) — and  the  ]>ermanent 
hold  which  he  obtained  on  Europe  by 
his  attack.  The  incredulity  of  the  mo- 
derns attaches  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  campaign  in  Scythia— to  the  line 
of  route  and  length  of  march — as  well 
as  to  the  period  of  time  (above  two 
months)  during  which  the  army  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  in  the  enemy's 
countrj'.  It  is  regarded  as  impossible, 
first,  that  Darius  should  have  been  able 
to  effect  the  passage  of  such  great  rivers 
as  the  Dniestr,  the  Dniepr  and  the  Don, 
without  his  fleet  and  in  the  summer 
(Grote,  p.  35.5;  Niebuhr,  p.  191);  aud 
secondly,  that  the  army  should  have 
been  able  to  exist  for  so  long  a  tune, 
and  to  traverse  so  vast  a  territory,  when 
the  country  was  itself  so  barren,  aud 
had  moreover  been  purposely  exhausted 
before  his  coming.  (Grote,  ib.;  Nie- 
buhr, p.  190;  Thirlwall,  p.  225.)  But 
these  difficulties  are  not  so  formidable 
as  they  appear;  aiul  if  they  were  greater, 
it  would  perliaps  be  better  to  accept  the 
narrative  with  them,  than  to  sujjpose 
either  that  Herodotus  failed  to  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  the  real  course  of  the 
campaign,  or  that  he  purposely  gave  us 
a  grand  graphic  sketch  in  lieu  of  liis- 
tory.  This  latter  seems  to  be  what 
Mr.  Grote  imagines  (p.  356,  and  .again, 
p.  359),  without  seeing,  apparently, 
what  a  fatal  blow  is  thereby  dealt  to 


the  general  credibility  of  the  historian. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  conceive  it 
possible  eitlier  that  Herodotus  shouhl 
fail  utterly  to  obtain  a  general  notion  of 
the  march  of  the  Persians,  or  that,  know- 
ing it,  he  should  set  it  aside  and  give  U3 
instead  a  grand  "illustrative  fiction." 

If  we  accept  the  existence  of  the 
town  Gelonus,  and  the  semi-Greek  cha- 
racter of  its  inliabitants  (accepted  by 
Niebuhr,  p.  193),  tlie  burning  of  tliat 
town  by  Darius  would  be  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  which  could  not  but  have  been 
kn(iwn  to  the  Pontic  Greeks,  if  it  really 
happened,  and  whicii  could  scarcely 
have  been  believed  by  tliem  if  it  did  not. 
But  if,  with  Rennell  (Geography,  p. 
1<I3),  and,  I  believe,  Klaproth  and 
Reichard,  we  allow  this  expedition  to 
have  reached  thus  far,  and  to  have  re- 
turned, we  may  almost  as  well  .accept 
the  line  of  march  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  assume  any  other — the  length 
of  the  way  and  difficulties  of  the  route 
being  much  the  same  in  iiny  case,  sup- 
posing the  army  to  have  reached  Gelo- 
nus. The  question  seems  to  be,  can  we 
conceive  the  Pontic  Greeks,  in  50  or  tiO 
years'  time,  losing  all  recollection  of  the 
real  course  of  the  invasion,  or  not?  If 
we  cannot,  and  they  distinctly  declared 
that  their  staple,  Gelonus,  was  burnt 
by  the  invader,  then  we  have  an  ascer- 
tained point,  certainly  beyond  the  Dou 
(ch.  2 1 ,  and  again  chs.  1 22, 1 23),  and  deep 
iu  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  whicli 
the  expedition  reached;  and  the  diffi- 
culties as  to  how  the  army  obtained 
supplies,  and  how  the  gi-eat  rivers  were 
crossed,  must  admit  of  explanation, 
whether  the  true  explanation  has  as  yet 
been  hit  uiion,  or  no. 

Even  the  tradition  that  the  curious 
old  walls,  which  were  to  be  seen  be- 
tween the  Wolga  and  the  Don  '  rwv  (ri 
4s  i/J-e  TO  ipeiiTta  ffwa  ^v,  ch.  12-1),  owed 
their  origin  to  Darius,  although  pro- 
bably untrue  as  a  matter  of  fact  (see 
note  on  the  place),  yet  would  sciircely 
hive  arisen  so  soon  after  the  event,  if 
his  expedition  had  never  approached  the 
region  in  which  they  lay. 

With  respect  to  tlie  difficulties  which 
have  induced  so  many  historical  critics 
to  reject  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it 
maj'  be  observed,  first,  that  the  Per- 
sians were  probably  very  skilful  in  the 
p;vssage  of  rivei-s,  from  the  frequent  oc- 
Ciisiou   which    they    had   to    cross    the 
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but  if  tliey  be  considered  as  under  servitude,  they  are  the  faith- 
fullest  of  slaves,  and  the  most  fondly  attached  to  their  lords. 

143.  Darius,  having  passed  through  Thrace,  reached  Sestos  in 
the  Chersonese,  whence  he  crossed  by  the  help  of  his  fleet  into 


Tigris,  Euphrates,  Upj)er  and  Lower 
Zab,  Diyalah,  Kerkhah,  &c.,  all  of  them 
iiufordable  streams  (vrjuffl  TrepriToi,  ac- 
cording to  our  author),  and  lyiug  in  the 
country  about  which  their  armies  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  marching  for  cen- 
turies, Secondly,  that  the  mode  in 
which  these  rivers  were  crossed  was, 
then  as  now,  by  means  of  inflated  skins, 
as  we  see  even  in  the  Nimriid  sculptm'ea 
(Layard,  plates  15,  16,  :53j.  These 
were  either  kept  in  the  hand,  or  attached 
to  rafts  (see  note  ^  on  Book  i.  eh.  194). 
Every  army  would  take  the  field  well 
supplied  with  skins,  partly  for  this  pur- 
pose, partly  to  hold  their  water.  At 
the  passage  of  a  river  all  the  water- 
skins  might  be  used  as  air-skins,  for 
they  could  be  filled  again  when  the 
crossing  was  effected.  Thirdly,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Scythians 
did  not  possess  boats  upon  their  rivers, 
which  an  invading  army  might  seize; 
but  if  they  did  not,  yet  the  banks  of 
their  rivers  are,  especially  towards  the 
lower  part  of  their  course,  rich  in  wood 
(vide  supra,  note  *  on  ch.  18),  so  that 
ample  materials  would  exist  for  the 
rafts,  on  which  the  baggage  of  the  army 
would  have  to  cross,  the  men  and  beasts 
for  the  most  part  swimming,  the  former 
by  the  help  of  skins.  Fourthly,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Scythians  disputed  the  passage  of  tlie 
streams,  as  Mr.  Grote  supposes  would 
have  been  the  case  (p.  355),  since  their 
object  was  to  avoid  an  engagement, 
which  any  attempt  to  hinder  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Pei'sians  would  infallibly 
have  brouglit  on. 

Further,  as  to  supplies;  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  Orientals  with  the  passage 
of  deserts  by  caravans  of  an  enormous 
size,  who  must' take  with  them  noiu'ish- 
ment  for  many  mouths,  accustoms 
them  to  the  movement  of  vast  masses 
of  men,  so  equipped  as  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  those  x-esources,  which,  with  us, 
an  enemy's  country  is  expected  to 
furnish.  The  tactics  of  the  Scythians 
would  have  been  expected  (see  chs.  8o 
and  134),  and  pi-epai"ations  made  ac- 
cordingly. Those  who  are  versed  in 
Asiatic  history,  who  know  what  large 
armies  have  traversed  the  barren  and 
desolate  countries  of  Turkestan  and  Tar- 


tazy,  who  have  followed  step  by  step 
the  campaigns  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane,  sometimes  in  these  very 
regions  (Gibbon,  ch.  Ixv.  §  2,  p.  338), 
will  see  nothing  strange  in  a  two  or 
three  months'  campaign  carried  on  by  an 
army  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
deriving  but  little  sub-sistence  from  the 
country  which  they  were  traversing. 
"Timour,"  we  are  told  by  the  great 
historian,  "  invaded  Kizpak  or  the 
Western  Tartary,  with  such  mighty 
powers  that  thirteen  miles  v^eve  measured 
from  his  right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a 
march  of  Jive  months  thej'  rarely  beheld 
the  footsteps  of  man;  and  then*  daily 
subsistence  was  often  trusted  to  the 
fortune  of  the  chace."  (Gibbon,  1.  s.  c.) 
This  march  began  at  the  Caspian,  and 
extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mos- 
cow ! 

With  respect  to  the  time  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  expedition,  which 
is  especially  objected  to  by  Dahlmann, 
as  too  short,  it  must  be  observed,  first, 
that  the  whole  time  is  nowhere  fixed. 
The  sixt;/  daj/s  ai"e  said  not  to  have  ex- 
pired when  the  first  application  is  made 
to  the  lonians,  but  at  that  time  Darius 
is  in  the  north-west  of  Scythia,  near  the 
territory  of  the  Agathyrsi  (chs.  125, 
133);  that  is,  he  has  accomplished 
about  three-fourths  of  his  route.  Se- 
condly, if  even  thus  sufficient  time 
does  not  seem  to  be  allowed,  may  not 
the  fact  be  that  the  first  application  to 
the  lonians  to  break  the  bridge  was  in 
reality  made  somewhat  earlier?  Thirdly, 
it  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  we  have 
no  means  of  fixing  exactly  how  far 
Darius  went  either  east  or  uorth.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  Oarus  is  the 
Wolga,  much  less  that  the  forts  were 
near  Saratow.  Herodotus  says  indeed 
distinctly  that  he  crossed  the  Don 
(Tanais  ,  and  that  he  reached  Gelonus, 
which  seems  to  have  been  near  Woroiietz 
— also  that  he  skirted  Scythia  to  the 
north,  and  re-entered  it  on  the  north- 
west frontier,  passing  through  the 
countries  of  the  Melanchlasni,  Andro- 
phagi,  and  Neuri.  But  the  position  of 
these  nations  is  only  fixed  coujecturally. 
Scythia  may  not  have  extended  so  far 
inland  as  Herodotus  was  told,  perhaps 
not  further  than  the  52ud  parallel. 
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Asia,  leaving  a  Persian,  named  Megabazus,^  commander  on  the 
European  side.  Tliis  was  the  man  on  whom  Darius  once  con- 
ferred special  honour  by  a  compliment  which  he  paid  him  before 
all  the  Persians.  He  was  about  to  eat  some  pomegranates,  and 
had  o])ened  the  first,  when  his  brother  Artabanus  asked  him 
"  what  he  would  like  to  have  in  as  great  plenty  as  the  seeds  of 
the  pomegranate  ?  "  Darius  answered — "  Had  I  as  many  men 
like  jMegabazus  as  there  are  seeds  here,  it  would  please  me 
better  than  to  be  lord  of  Greece."  Such  was  the  compliment 
wherewith  Darius  honoured  the  general  to  whom  at  this  time  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Europe,  amounting  in  all 
to  some  eighty  thousand  men.^ 

144.  This  same  JMegabazus  got  himself  an  undying  remem- 
brance among  the  Hellespontians,  by  a  certain  speech  which  he 
made.  It  came  to  his  knowledge,  while  he  was  staying  at 
Byzantium,  that  the  Chalcedonians  made  their  settlement  seven- 
teen years  earlier  than  the  Byzantines.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  the 
Chalcedonians  must  at  that  time  have  been  labouring  under 
blindness — otherwise,  when  so  far  more  excellent  a  site  was  open 
to  them,  they  Avould  never  have  chosen  one  so  greatly  inferior."'* 
Megabazus  now,  having  been  appointed  to  take  the  command 
upon  the  Hellespont,  employed  himself  in  the  reduction  of  all 
those  states  which  had  not  of  their  own  accord  joined  the 
Medes. 

145.  About  this   very  time   another  great  expedition   was 


'  Or  Megahyzns,  according  to  one  MS., 
a  reading  confirmed  by  Eustathius  (ad 
I!,  ii.  p.  18'2,  27),  and  to  a  cei-tain  ex- 
tent by  Plutarcli,  wlio  tells  the  story 
of  Megabyzus's  son,  Zopyrus  (Apo- 
phthegm, vol.  ii.  p.  173,  A.).  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  Herodotus  intends  the 
conspirator.  He  would  not  speak  of 
him  merely  as  6.vZpa  Ti(p<x7]v. 

3  Hence-  the  absurdity  of  Reunell's 
supposition  (Geogr.  p.  114),  that  the 
number  in  ch.  87  ought  to  be  70,000 
instead  of  700,000.  Hence  too  the  cer- 
tainty which  we  have  that  Darius  fared 
infinitely  better  than  most  of  those  who 
have  made  similar  attempts,  as  Crassus, 
Julian,  and  Napoleon. 

■*  Strabo  says  (vii.  p.  464)  that  as 
early  as  the  time  -of  the  founding  of 
Byzantium,  this  reproach  was  made 
against  the  Chalcedonians.  According 
to  him,  the  Delphian  oracle  advised 
certain  Greeks,  who  wished  to  found  a 
colony,  and  asked  to  have  a  site  recom- 
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mended  them,  "  to  build  their  city  over 
ag;unst  the  blind  men  " — by  which  the 
Chalcedonians  were  understood  to  be 
meant.  Tacitus  follows  this  tale  (Annal. 
xii.  63),  with  which  Herodotus  is  evi- 
dently unacquainted. 

The  gi'eat  advantages  of  the  position 
occupied  by  Byzantium  ai-e  elaborately 
set  foi-th  by  Polybius  (iv.  38).  Gibbon's 
description  (Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xvii. 
pp.  6-10)  is  excellent.  Considering  how 
unimportant  a  place  Byzantium  was 
when  Herodotus  wrote,  and  how  great  a 
city  it  has  become,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  that  its  capabilities  had  rcallij  been 
observed  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  time  of 
our  author. 

Chalcedou  was  founded  by  the  Me- 
gareaus  (Thucyd.  iv.  7r>)  about  the 
year  B.C.  674.  (.Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p. 
186.)  Byzantium,  founded  seventeen 
years  latei-,  B.C.  6r)7,  was  likewise  a  5Ie- 
garean  colony.  (Scymn.  Ch.  717;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.) 
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undertaken  against  Libya,^  on  a  pretext  which  I  will  relate 
when  I  have  premised  certain  particulars.  The  descendants  of 
the  Argonauts  in  the  third  generation,^  driven  out  of  Lemnos  by 
the  Pelasgi  who  carried  off  the  Athenian  women  from  Brauron/ 
took  ship  and  went  to  Lacedtemon,  where,  seating  themselves  on 
Mount  Taygetum/  they  proceeded  to  kindle  their  fires.  The 
Lacedeemonians,  seeing  this,  sent  a  herald  to  inquire  of  them 
"  who  they  were,  and  from  what  region  they  had  come  ; "  where- 
upon they  made  answer,  "  that  they  were  Minyse,^  sons  of  the 
heroes  by  whom  the  ship  Argo  was  manned ;  for  these  persons 
had  stayed  awhile  in  Lemnos,  and  had  there  become  their  pro- 
genitors." On  hearing  this  account  of  their  descent,  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  sent  to  them  a  second  time,  and  asked,  "  what  was 
their  object  in  coming  to  Lacedsemon,  and  there  kindling  their 
fires  ?  "  They  answered,  "  that,  driven  from  their  own  land  by 
the  Pelasgi,  they  had  come,  as  was  most  reasonable,  to  their 
fathers ;  ^  and  their  wish  was  to  dwell  with  them  in  their  country, 
partake  their  privileges,  and  obtain  allotments  of  land.^  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Lacedsemonians  to  receive  the  Minyae  among 
them  on  their  own  terms  ;  to  assign  them  lands,  and  enrol  them 
in  their  tribes.^     What  chiefly  moved  them  to  this  was  the  con- 

*  Vide  infra,  ch.  167.  Herodotus  settlements  in  Thessaly  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv. 
looks  upon  the  expedition  of  Aryandes  8),  and  Magnesia  (Strab.  ix.  p.  601 ; 
as  undertaken  in  reality  against  all  the  Schol.  ad  Ap.  Rhod.  i.  763),  as  well 
independent  African  nations.  as  about  Orchomenus.     Strabo  (1.  s.  c.) 

*  The  myth  ran,  that  in  Lemnos  at  says  that,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  lolcus  was  a  colony  from  Orchomenus. 
there  were  no  males,  the  women  having  ^  According  to  some,  Hercules  him- 
revenged  their  ill-treatment  upon  the  self  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (Apollod. 
men  by  murdering  them  all.  The  Argo-  i.  9,  §  19),  and  accompanied  the  expe- 
nauts  touched  at  the  island,  and  were  dition  beyond  Lemnos.  But  the  re- 
received  with  great  favour.  They  stayed  ference  here  is  evidently  to  Castor  and 
some  months,  and  the  subsequent  popu-  Pollux,  the  two  great  heroes  of  Spai-ta, 
latiou  of  the  island  was  the  fruit  of  this  who  are  always  enumerated  among  the 
visit.  Hypsipyle,  the  queen,  had  twin  companions  of  Jason  (Apoll.  Ehod.  i. 
sons  by  Jason.  (Apollod.  i.  9,  17;  146-147;  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  305 ;  Apollod. 
Apollon.    Khod.   i.    609-915;    Herodor.  i.  9,  §  16). 

Fr.  44.)      Sophocles   wrote   a  tragedy  *  It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured 

(the  A7)/j.viai),  which  is  lost,  upon  this  that    these    fugitives   were    in    reality 

piece  of  ancient  story.  Minyans    of    Orchomenus   di'iven   out    a 

''  Vide  infra,  vi.  138.  little   earlier   by  the   irruption   of  the 

^  Taygetum  or  Taygetus   (Pliny)   is  Boeotians  from  Arne  (Thucyd.  i.    12), 

the  high   mountain-range  west  of  the  and  that  they  invented    this    story,  in 

valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  modern  Pen-  order  to  claim  kindred  with  the    Spai'- 

tadactj/lo7i.  tans.     Or  perhaps,  as  K.  0.  Mviller  sup- 

*  The  Argonauts  generally  were  called  poses,  it  was  invented  for  them  in  after 
Minypc  (Find.  Pyth.  iv.  69).  This  was  times.  The  expelled  Minyans  went 
said  by  some  to  be  on  account  of  Jason's  chiefly  to  Asia  Minor.  (Supra,  i.  146.) 
descent  from  Minyas  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  ^  K.  0.  Miiller  (Orchom.  p.  313) 
229-233);  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  thinks  it  incredible  that  the  Minyans 
that  the  Miuyse  were  in  early  times  a  should  really  have  been  received  into 
very  powerful  race  in   Greece,  having  full  citizenship;  and  supposes  that  they 
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sideration  that  tlie  sons  of  Tyndarus  *  liad  sailed  on  board  tlio 
Argo.  The  Minya3,  on  their  part,  forthwith  married  Spartan 
wives,  and  gave  the  wives,  whom  they  had  married  in  Lemnos, 
to  Spartan  husbands. 

146.  However,  before  mnch  time  had  elapsed,  the  ]\[inyfc 
began  to  wax  wanton,  denuindod  to  share  the  throne,  and  com- 
mitted other  impieties :  whereupon  the  Lacedaemonians  passed 
on  them  sentence  of  death,  and,  seizing  them,  cast  them  into 
prison.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  never  put  criminals  to  death 
in  the  daytime,  but  always  at  night.  When  the  Minyae,  accord- 
ingly, were  about  to  suffer,  their  wives,  who  were  not  only 
citizens,  but  daughters  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Spartans, 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  prison,  and  have  some  talk 
with  their  lords ;  and  the  Spartans,  not  expecting  any  fraud 
from  such  a  quarter,  granted  their  request.  The  women  entered 
the  prison,  gave  their  own  clothes  to  their  husbands,  and  received 
theirs  in  exchange :  after  which  the  Minya),  di-essed  in  their 
wives'  garments,  and  thus  passing  for  women,  went  forth.  Having 
effected  their  escape  in  this  manner,  they  seated  themselves 
once  more  upon  Taygetum.^ 

147.  It  happened  that  at  this  very  time  Theras,  son  of  Aute- 
sion  (whose  father  Tisamenus  was  the  son  of  Thersander,  and 
grandson  of  Polynices),  was  about  to  lead  out  a  colony  from 
Lacedsemon.  This  Theras,  by  birth  a  Cadmeian,  was  uncle  on 
the  mother's  side  to  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,^  Procles  and 


were  admitted  among  the  Periceci.  It 
is  cei'tain  that  in  later  times  the  Spartans 
were  excessively  chary  of  bestowing 
theii-  citizenship  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6,  §  I'J). 
Herodotus  himself  says,  in  another 
place  (ix.  33,  34),  that  they  never  im- 
parted it  but  to  two  men.  llowever  we 
cannot  argue  from  their  practice  at  a 
later  period  what  they  might  have  done 
in  early  times,  especially  so  soon  after 
their  first  settlement,  and  when  they 
may  have  been  glad  to  receive  an  in- 
crease of  strength  from  any  quarter.  It 
is  quite  possible  thei-efore  that  the 
Minyans  may  have  been  received  into 
actual  citizenship.  (Compare  the  re- 
ception of  the  Sabine  i-efugees  into  the 
Roman  people,  Liv.  ii.  lij.)  This  is 
cei'tainly  what  Herodotus  intends. 

■•  Castor  and  Pollux.  Vide  supra,  oh. 
145,  note  '. 

^  Plutarch  (de  Virt.  Mulier.  torn.  ii. 
p.  247)  tells  this  story  with  remarkable 
variations  from  tlie  Herodoteau  narra- 
tive. According  to  him,  tlie  fugitives 
were  not  the  Minyaj  driven  out  by  the 


Pelasgi,  but  the  Pelasgi  driven  out  in 
their  turn  by  the  Athenians.  They 
were  not  received  into  citizenship,  but 
rebelled  on  account  of  being  refused 
civil  rights.  Thej'  did  not  finally  settle 
in  Thera  and  Elis,  but  in  Melos  and 
Crete.  We  may  learn  from  this  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  the  ancient 
stories,  even  when  their  character  is 
least  mythic.  Polyanus  gave  both 
narratives.  (Strat.  vii.  ch.  40,  viii.  ch. 
61.) 

fi  Vide  infra,  vi.  52.  The  authoi-s  of 
this  genealogy,  which  may  be  thtis  ex- 
hibited— 


Polynices 

I 
Thersander 

I 
TIsanitnus 

I 
AuU'sion 
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I 
Hyllus 

I 
Cleoda.ni3 

I 
Aristomachas 


Theras 


Argeia    m.     Aristodemos 


Eurysthenes         Procles. 

u  2 
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Eurysthenes,  and,  during  their  infancy,  administered  in  their 
right  the  royal  power.  When  his  nephews,  however,  on  attaining 
to  man's  estate,  took  the  government,  Theras,  who  could  not 
bear  to  be  under  the  authority  of  others  after  he  had  wielded 
authority  so  long  himself,  resolved  to  leave  Sparta,  and  cross  the 
sea  to  join  his  kindred.   There  were  in  the  island  now  called  Thera,^ 


THEBAeiA 


ASBBOKiai 


intended  probably  to  represent  the  his- 
tory thus.  Aristodemiis,  son  of  Ai-isto- 
machus,  married  Argeia,  daughter  of 
Autesion,  great-grandson  of  Polynices, 
and  king  of  Thebes,  while  the  Cad- 
meians  were  still  unconquered.  On  the 
invasion  of  the  Bceotians,  Theras,  her 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Autesion,  was  driven  out  and  took 
refuge  with  Aristodemus,  his  brother- 
in-law,  at  Sparta.  Aristodemus  dying 
while  his  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
were  under  age,  Theras,  their  uncle, 
naturally  became  their  guardian. 

^  Thera   is   the  island,   or   group   of 
islands,    now  known  by  the   name   of 


Santorin,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  other 
Cyclades.  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  87)  says 
that  it  first  appeared  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  135th  Olympiad  (b.c.  237)._  This 
must  e^^dently  be  a  mistake.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  a  great  volcanic  change 
took  place  at  this  date,  by  which  the 
original  Thera  was  broken  up  into  the 
three  islands  of  Thera,  Therasia,  and 
Aspronisi.  (See  Capt.  Graves's  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geograph.  Society, 
vol.  xs.  Art.  1.)  Capt.  Graves  supposes 
thnt  the  name  Calliste',  "the  most  beau- 
tiful,'" properly  applied  to  it  "before 
the  eruption  "  which  left  it  almost  in  its 
present  state  (p.  1).    His  own  descrip- 
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but  at  that  time  Callistc^,^  certain  descendants  of  IMemblianis, 
the  son  of  Pa'ciles,  a  Plioeniciau.  (For  Cadmus,  the  son  of 
Agenor,  when  he  was  sailing  in  search  of  Europe,  made  a 
lauding  on  this  island  ;  and,  either  because  the  country  pleased 
him,  or  because  he  had  a  purpose  in  so  doing,®  left  there  a 
number  of  Pliccnicians,  and  with  them  his  own  kinsman  Mem- 
bliarus.  Calliste  had  been  inhabited  by  this  race  for  eight 
generations  of  men,'  before  the  arrival  of  Theras  from  Lace- 
daemon.) 

148.  Theras  now,  having  with  him  a  certain  number  of  men 
from  each  of  the  tribes,^  was  setting  forth  on  his  expedition 
Mtherward.  Far  from  intending  to  drive  out  the  former  in- 
habitants, he  regarded  them  as  his  near  Idn,  and  meant  to  settle 
among  them.  It  happened  that  just  at  this  time  the  Minyae, 
having  escaped  from  their  prison,  had  taken  up  their  station 
upon  Mount  Taygetum ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  wishing  to 
destroy  them,  were  considering  what  was  best  to  be  done,  when 
Theras  begged  their  lives,  undertaking  to  remove  them  from  the 
territory.  His  prayer  being  granted,  he  took  ship,  and  sailed, 
with  three  triaconters,^  to  join  the  descendants  of  Membliarus. 
He  was  not,  however,  accompanied  by  all  the  Minyse,  but  only 


tion,  however,  of  its  actual  condition 
goes  fai-  to  justify  the  epithet.  "P'rom 
its  western  shores  or  cliffs,",  he  says, 
"  and  where  the  uioun tains  do  not  come 
in  the  way,  the  island  has  a  rapid  de- 
scent to  the  east,  north,  and  south  coasts, 
and  is  entirely  cultivated  with  the  vine. 
In  fact  it  is  one  uninterrupted  smiling 
vineyard,  which  in  the  summer  months 
presents  a  most  pleasing  aspect.  .  .  .  The 
villages  with  their  white-washed  build- 
ings spring  up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
mass  of  vmes  "  (p.  3). 

*  Compare  the  famous  line  of  the 
Cyrenaic  poet  Callimachus,  twice 
quoted  by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  504  and  xvii. 
p.  1181),- 

"  KcxAAi'cm}  to  irdpoi9e,  to  6'  vcrTepov  ovpoixa 

©IJPTJ." 

^  It  is  conjectured  that  the  real 
"  purpose  "  was  to  foimd  a  settlement 
for  dyeing  (Blakesley  ad  loc),  as  the 
murex,  which  furnishes  the  pi'ecious 
Tyrian  purple,  is  plentiful  in  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  in  itself 
not  improbable,  but  neither  the  name 
of  Pceciles,  the  father  of  MembliariLS 
(which,  if  it  refers  to  any  occupation  at 
all,  must  allude  to  embroidery),  nor  the 


profession  of  Corobius  the  Cretan,  can 
much  help  the  argument. 

1  Larcher  (ad  loc.)  observes  that  aa 
there  were  ten  generations  at  Thebes 
from  Cadmus  to  Thenus,  there  ought  to 
have  been  the  same  number  at  Callist<5 
from  Membliarus  to  the  prince  who 
reigned  there  at  the  time  when  Theras 
arrived.  15ut  it  is  quite  conceivable 
tliat  the  seventh  descendant  from  Mem- 
bliarus might  be  contemporary  with  the 
ninth  from  Cadmus.  With  regard  to 
the  whole  question  of  the  Phoenician 
settlers  in  Greece,  vide  supra,  Bk.  ii.  ch. 
49,  note  '. 

-  The  three  old  Dorian  tribes,  Hyl- 
laei,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphyles,  must 
here  be  meant,  for  the  loc4il  tribes  were 
not  instituted  till  a  later  period. '  (Her- 
mann's Pol.  Autiq.  of  Greece,  §§  2u  and 
24.)  Compai-e  the  practice  at  Rome  of 
each  tribe  furnishing  100  men  to  a  co- 
lony. (Niebuhi-,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  85, 
E.  T.) 

'  Triaconters  were  vessels  of  30  oars, 
15  on  each  side,  in  which  the  rowers  all 
sat  upon  the  same  level.  Compai-e  the 
account  given  of  penteconters  (supra,  i. 
152,  note  '^). 
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by  some  few  of  them.*  The  greater  number  fled  to  the  land  of 
the  Paroreats,^  and  Caucons,''  whom  they  drove  out,  themselves 
occupying  the  region  in  six  bodies,  by  which  were  afterwards 
built  the  towns  of  Lepreum,  Macistus,  Phryxse,  Pyrgus,  Epium, 
and  Nudium ;  ^  whereof  the  greater  part  were  in  my  day  demo- 
lished by  the  Eleans.^ 

149.  The  island  was  called  Thera  after  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  same  Theras  had  a  son,  who  refused  to  cross  the  sea  with 
him ;  Theras  therefore  left  him  behind,  "  a  sheep,"  as  he  said, 
"  among  wolves."  From  this  speech  his  son  came  to  be  called 
CEolycus,  a  name  which  afterwards  grew  to  be  the  only  one  by 
wliich  he  was  known.  This  OEolycus  was  the  father  of  ^Egeus, 
from  whom  sprang  the  ^gidae,  a  great  tribe  ^  in  Sparta.  The 
men  of  this  tribe  lost  at  one  time  all  their  children,  whereupon 
they  were  bidden  by  an  oracle  to  build  a  temple  to  the  furies  of 


*  Three  triaconters  could  not  have 
accommodated  more  than  about  350  or 
360  men.  The  Minyse  were  probably 
much  more  numerous.  Their  colonisa- 
tion of  Thera  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lacedeemonians,  had  been  already  cele- 
brated by  Pindar : — 

AaK^Saifi.ovCiai'  /xivSeVTe?  avSpav 
TjOeo't  Tav  TTOTe   KaAAiVrai/  aTrwKTjo'a;/  \p6vta 
vacrov. — Pytb.  iv.  257,  ed.  Dissen. 

Apollouius  Rhod.  (iv.  1760-1764),  and 
Pausanias  (Lacon.  iii.  i.  §  7)  gave  nearly 
the  same  account.  According  to  the  Cyre- 
naic  historians,  Theocrestus  and  Ace- 
sander,  the  head  of  the  Minyan  colo- 
nists was  a  certain  Sesamus  (Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1750). 

*  Paroreataj  is  a  geographical,  not  an 
ethnic  appellation.  It  may  be  applied 
to  any  "  dwellers  on  the  mountain- 
side." The  Lemnians,  who  are  here 
said  to  have  fled  to  the  Paroreatas,  are 
themselves  called  Paroreatse  in  the 
eighth  book  (ch.  73).  The  tract  of 
land  intended  seems  to  have  been  the 
mountainous  district  between'  the  Neda 
and  the  Alpheus,  called  by  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  504)  Triphylia,  which  is  sometimes 
reckoned  to  Elis,  but  improperly,  as  is 
evident  from  Herod,  viii.  73,  and  again 
from  Thucyd.  v.  34,  where  Lepreum 
appears  as  an  independent  city.  (See 
Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  p.  465,  E.  T.) 

*  The  Caucons  {KavKceves)  appear  to 
have  been  among  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Greece.  They  are  placed 
upon  a  par  with  the  Pelasgi  and  Leleges 


(vide  supra,  Bk.  i.  ch.  147,  note  *),  from 
whom  they  probably  did  not  much 
differ.  The  district  here  mentioned 
was  always  looked  upon  as  one  of  their 
earliest  seats.  (Strabo,  viii.  pp.  496- 
502.) 

''  The  site  of  these  places  can  only  be 
fixed  conjecturally,  Lepreum  is  pro- 
bably the  Palwokastro  near  Strovitzi, 
Macistus  Mostizza,  Pyrgus  the  acropolis 
near  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Neda.  (Cf.  Miiller,  1.  s.  c.  and  Leake's 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  56.) 

^  Lepreum  is  the  only  one  of  the  six 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  maintained 
its  independence.  (Thucyd.  1.  s.  c.) 
Probably  it  was  always  the  chief  town; 
whence  its  position  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  Two  hundred  Lepreans  are  named 
among  the  confederates  at  Platsea  i  infra, 
ix.  28).  Dahlmann  correctly  observes 
that  the  wai-  of  the  Eleans  and  Minyans 
is  fixed  by  Herodotus  to  his  oicn  day. 
(Life,  p.  43,  E.  T.) 

^  Herodotus  uses  the  word  "  tribe  " 
{<pv\ii),  but  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  .(Egidse  can  have  been  more  than  a 
family.  (Cf.  Miiller's  Orchemen.  p. 
329.)  There  was  another  account  of 
their  origin  entirely  unlike  that  given 
by  Herodotus.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  Thebans,  who  accompanied  Ajis- 
todemus  in  his  last  expedition  (Ephor. 
Fr.  13).  This  seems  to  be  the  view 
of  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  102;  Isth.  vii.  21), 
w!',o  claims  connexion  with  the  Cyre- 
naeans  through  the  .lEgidse,  calling  them 
his  own  ancestors. 
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Laius  iuul  G'](lipus;'  they  complied,  ami  the  mortality  ceased. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  Thera  to  the  descendants  of  these 
men.^ 

150.  Thus  far  the  history  is  delivered  without  variation  both 
by  the  Theneans  and  the  Laeedaimonians ;  but  from  this  point 
we  have  only  the  Thera;an  narrative.  Grinus  (they  say),  the 
son  of  yEs;inius,  a  descendaut  of  Theras,  and  king  of  the  island 
of  Thera,  went  to  Delphi  to  offer  a  hecatomb  on  behalf  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens,  and  among  the  rest  by  Battus,  the  son  of  Polymnestus, 
who  belonged  to  the  Minyan  family  of  the  Euphemidre.^  On 
Grinus  consulting  the  oracle  about  sundry  matters,  the  Pythoness 
gave  him  for  answer,  "  that  he  should  found  a  city  in  Libya." 
Grinus  replied  to  this :  ''  I,  0  king !  am  too  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  too  inactive,  for  such  a  work.  Bid  one  of  these 
youngsters  undertake  it."  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  towards 
Battus ;  and  thus  the  matter  rested  for  that  time.  When  the 
embassy  returned  to  Thera,  small  account  was  taken  of  the 
oracle  by  the  Theraeans,  as  they  were  quite  ignorant  where 
Libya  was,  and  were  not  so  venturesome  as  to  send  out  a  colony 
in  the  dark. 

151.  Seven  years  passed  from  the  utterance  of  the  oracle,  and 
not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  Thera :  all  the  trees  in  the  island, 
except  one,  were  killed  with  the  drought.  The  Thera?ans  upon 
this  sent  to  Delphi,  and  were  reminded  reproaclifully,  that  they 
had  never  colonised  Libya.  So,  as  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
they  sent  messengers  to  Crete,  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the 
Cretans,  or  of  the  strangers  sojourning  among  them,  had  ever 
travelled  as  far  as  Libya:  and  these  messengers  of  theirs,  in 
their  wanderings  about  the  island,  among  other  places  visited 
Itanus,'*  where  they  fell  in  with  a  man,  whose  name  was  Coro- 


*  Herodotus  here  employs  the  less  iv.  256,  ed.  Dissen.).  Compare  the  pas- 
usual  form  Q5dipo(/c's;  in  v.  60  he  has  sage  of  Apollouius  Rhodius,  where  the 
the  commoner  (Edip'fS.  island   of   Calliste   or    Thera   is   styled 

'  That  is,  of  the  Minyans  who  accom-  iraiSuv  Up^  rpocphs  Eixp-niJ-oio  {iv.  17.">8). 
panied  Theras.     The  cause  in  both  in-  *  Itanus  lay  at  the  eastern  extremity 

stances  may  have  been  their  intermari'y-  of  Crete,   near  the  promontory  of  the 

ing  only  with  one  another.  same  name  (mentioned  by  Soy  lax,  Pe- 

^  This  is  a  conjectuif    reading.     Tlie  ripl.  p.  42),  which  is  now  Cape  Sitlamone 

MSS.    have    EvOvfiiSris    or    Ey^uyuTJSTjs.  or  Cape  Xicro.     It  wi\s  a  place  of  some 

Euphemus,    son   of  Neptune,    is    reck-  importance,  aa  appears  from  the  coins, 

oned  among  the  companions  of  Jason,  which  an;  niuuerous.     The  J'alco-kastro, 

(ApoUod.   i.  9,  16;    Apollon.  llhod.  i.  near  /tagiiM,  probably  marks  the  site. 

179.)    The  royal  family  of  the  Battiadaj  (See  Diet,  of  Greek  and  llomau  Geogi-. 

traced   their   descent   to    him.      Hence  s.  v.  Itanus.) 
Pindar  calls  them  y4uos  Zixpa/xov  (Pyth. 
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bius,  a  dealer  in  purple.  In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  he  told 
them  that  contrary  winds  had  once  carried  him  to  Libya,  where 
he  had  gone  ashore  on  a  certain  island  which  was  named  Platea.^ 
So  they  hired  this  man's  services,  and  took  him  back  with  them 
to  Thera.  A  few  persons  then  sailed  from  Thera  to  reconnoitre. 
Guided  by  Corobius  to  the  island  of  Platea,  they  left  him  there 
with  provisions  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  and  returned 
home  with  all  speed  to  give  their  countrymen  an  account  of  the 
island. 

152.  During  their  absence,  which  was  prolonged  beyond  the 
time  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  Corobius'  provisions  failed  him. 
He  was  relieved,  however,  after  a  while  by  a  Samian  vessel,® 
under  the  command  of  a  man  named  Colaeus,  which,  on  its  way 
to  Egypt,  was  forced  to  put  in  at  Platea.  The  crew,  informed 
by  Corobius  of  all  the  circumstances,  left  him  sufficient  food  for 
a  year.  They  themselves  quitted  the  island ;  and,  anxious  to 
reach  Egypt,  made  sail  in  that  direction,  but  were  carried  out 
of  their  course  by  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  east.  The  storm  not 
abating,  they  were  driven  past  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  at 
last,  by  some  special  guiding  providence,  reached  Tartessus. 
This  trading  town  was  in  those  days  a  virgin  port,  unfrequented 
by  the  merchants.  The  Samians,  in  consequence,  made  by  the 
return-voyage  a  profit  greater  than  any  Greeks  before  their  day, 
excepting  Sostratus,  son  of  Laodamas,  an  Eginetan,  with  Avbom 
no  one  else  can  compare.  From  the  tenth  part  of  their  gains, 
amounting  to  six  talents,''  the  Samians  made  a  brazen  vessel,  in 
shape  like  an  Argive  wine-bowl,  adorned  vnth.  the  heads  of 
griffins  standing  out  in  high  relief^  This  bowl,  supported  by 
three  kneeling  colossal  figures  in  bronze,  of  the  height  of  seven 
cubits,  was  placed  as  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos. 
The  aid  given  to  Corobius  was  the  original  cause  of  that  close 
friendship  which  afterwards  united  the  Cyrenaeans  and  Theraeans 
with  the  Samians.^ 

'  There    cau    be    little    doubt    that  west  in  their  voyages,     ("Vide  supra,  i, 

Platea   is   the   small   island   of   Boinba,  163.) 

which  lies  off  the  African  coast  in  the  ''  About  1460^.  of  our  money.     The 

gulf  of  the  same   name,  lat.   32°   20',  entii-e    profit    was    therefore    between 

long.  23°  15'.     (Cf.  Rennell,  p.  009,  and  14, 000?.  and  15,000/. 

Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmorique,  pp.  ^  Concerning  the  eminence  of  Samoa 

51,  52,    where  the  arguments  are  fully  in  the  arts,  vide  supra,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  60, 

stated.)  notes  ^  and  ^'', 

^  The  tale  which  follows  is  of  some  '  Of  this  alliance  no  traces  appear, 

consequence,  as  showing  the  character  unless  we  are  to  consider  in  that  light 

of    the   Samians    for   naval    enterprise,  the  ilight  of  Arcesilaus  III.  to  Samos, 

Samos  and  Phocsea  are  the  only  Greek  and  his  success  in  collecting  an  ai-ma- 

states  reported  to  have  reached  so  far  ment  there  (infra,  chs.  162,  163). 
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153.  The  Therocans  who  hud  Icl't  Corobius  iit  I'lutoa,  wht.'ii 
they  reached  Thera,  told  their  countrymen  that  they  had 
colonised  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  'i'hey  of  Thei-a, 
upon  this,  resolved  that  men  should  be  sent  to  join  tlie  colony 
from  each  of  their  seven  districts,  and  that  the  brothers  in  eveiy 
family  should  draw  lots  to  determine  who  were  to  go.  Battus 
was  chosen  to  be  king  and  leader  of  the  colony.  So  these  men 
departed  for  I*latea  on  board  of  two  pentecontcrs.' 

154.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Theroeans  give.  In  the 
sequel  of  the  history  their  accomits  tally  with  those  of  the  people 
of  Cyrene  ;  but  in  what  they  relate  of  Battus  these  two  nations 
differ  most  widely.  The  following  is  the  C}Tenaic  story.  There 
was  once  a  king  named  Etearchus,  who  ruled  over  Axus,-  a  city 
in  Crete,  and  had  a  daughter  named  Phronima,  This  girl's 
mother  having  died,  Etearchus  married  a  second  wife ;  who  no 
sooner  took  up  her  abode  in  his  house  than  she  proved  a  true 
step-mother  to  poor  Phronima,  always  vexing  lier,  and  con- 
triving against  her  every  sort  of  mischief.  At  last  she  taxed  her 
with  light  conduct ;  and  Etearchus,  persuaded  by  his  wife  that  the 
charge  was  true,  bethought  himself  of  a  most  barbarous  mode  of 
punishment.  There  was  a  certain  Therncan,  named  Themison, 
a  merchant,  living  at  Axus.  This  man  Etearchus  invited  to  be 
liis  friend  and  guest,  and  then  induced  him  to  swear  that  he 
would  do  him  any  service  he  might  require.^  No  sooner  had  he 
given  the  promise,  than  the  king  fetched  Phronima,  and,  deli- 
vering her  into  his  hands,  told  him  to  carry  her  away  and  throw 
her  into  the  sea.  Hereupon  Themison,  full  of  indignation  at  tho 
fraud  whereby  his  oath  had  been  procured,  diss(ilved  forthwith 
the  friendship,  and,  taking  the  girl  with  him,  sailed  away  from 
Crete.  Having  reached  the  open  main,  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
obligation  under  which  he  was  laid  by  his  oath  to  Etearchus,  ho 


'  Justin  (xiii.  7)  reduces  the  two  ships  be  read  for  ITofos  (Peripl.  p.42).     It  lay 

of  Herodotus  to  one.     Even  the  larger  on  the  north  side  of  Ida,  not  far  from 

number  would   have   furnished   but   a  Cnossus,   and  retains  its   name  to  the 

poor  colony,    since  a   peuteconter    can  present  day  (Pashley's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 

scarce]}'  have  accommodated  more  than  143).     A  coin  belonging  to  it  may  be 

about  200  men.      The  numerical  accu-  seen    in   ChishuU   (.\ntii].   As.   p.    I'Jo). 

racy  affected  in  the  Therasan  narrative  The  name  is  said  to  liavo  been  given  from 

is  remarkable  (supra,  chs.  148,  151,  152,  the    precipices     (&^ot=:iiynol)     among 

&c.).  which  the  town  was  built   Steph.  Byz. 

"■"  2  This  place,  called  Axus  by  Herodo-  ad  voc.  "Oofoj).     It  furnishes  almost  a 

tus,  Oaxus  and  Saxus  on  its  coins  (comp.  solitary  instance  of  the  replacement  of 

Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "Alos),  is  not  men-  the  digamma  by  an  omicron. 

tioned  by  Strabo  among  the  cities  of  ^  Of  this  practice  we   have  another 

Crete.     It  appears,  however,  in  Scylax,  instance,  infra,  vi.  6'2. 
where  (as  Voss  observes)  "Oa^os  should 
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fastened  ropes  about  the  damsel,  and,  letting  her  down  into  the 
sea,  drew  her  up  again,  and  so  made  sail  for  Thera. 

155.  At  Thera,  Polymnestus,  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  the 
place,  took  Phronima  to  be  his  concubine.  The  fruit  of  this 
union  was  a  son,  who  stammered  and  had  a  lisp  in  his  speech. 
According  to  the  Cyrenaeans  and  Theraeans,  the  name  given 
to  the  boy  was  Battus :  in  my  opinion,  however,  he  was  called 
at  the  first  something  else,*  and  only  got  the  name  of  Battus 
after  his  arrival  in  Libya,  assuming  it  either  in  consequence  of 
the  words  addressed  to  him  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  office  which  he  held.  For,  in  the  Libyan  tongue, 
the  word  "  Battus  "  means  "  a  king,"  ^  And  this,  I  think,  was 
the  reason  why  the  Pythoness  addi-essed  him  as  she  did :  she 
knew  he  was  to  be  a  king  in  Libya,  and  so  she  used  the  Libyan 
word  in  speaking  to  him.  For  after  he  had  grown  to  man's 
estate,  he  made  a  journey  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
his  voice ;  when,  upon  his  putting  his  question,  the  Pythoness 
thus  replied  to  him  : — 

"  Battus,  thou  earnest  to  ask  of  thy  voice ;  but  Phoebus  Apollo 
Bids  thee  establish  a  city  in  Libya,  abounding  in  fleeces ;" 

which  was  as  if  she  had  said  in  her  own  tongue,  "  King,  thou 
earnest  to  ask  of  thy  voice."  Then  he  replied,  "  Mighty  lord,  I 
did  indeed  come  hither  to  consult  thee  about  my  voice,  but  thou 
speakest  to  me  of  quite  other  matters,  bidding  me  colonise  Libya 
— an  impossible  thing!  what  power  have  I?  what  followers ? " 
Thus  he  spake,  but  he  did  not  persuade  the  Pythoness  to  give 
him  any  other  response ;  so,  when  he  found  that  she  persisted 
in  her  former  answer,  he  left  her  speaking,  and  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Thera. 

156.  After  a  while,  everything  began  to  go  wrong  both  with 
Battus  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Therseans,  whereupon  these  last, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  sent  to  Delphi  to  in- 
quire for  what  reason  they  were  afiiicted.  The  Pythoness  in 
reply  told  them,  "  that  if  they  and  Battus  would  make  a  settle- 
ment at  Cyrene  in  Libya,  things  would  go  better  with  them." 


''  It  is  curious  that   Herodotus  was  in  Pindar,  but  likewise  in  the  works  of 

ignorant  of  the  name  given  in  the  myth  the  Cyrennic  poet,  Callimachus  (Hymn. 

to  the  first  Battus,  before   he  received  ad  Apoll.  75),  in  Heraclides  Ponticus 

that  appellation  from  the  oracle,  espe-  (Fr.  iv.\  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  ii.  p. 

cially  as  it  had  already  been  celebrated  320),  and  in  the  Scholiasts  passim. 

by  a  poet  whose  works  he  knew.    (Find.  *  Hesychius  states  this  likewise  (ad 

Pyth.  y.   81,   ed.  Disseu.)     The  name  voc);  but  he  can  hai-dly  be  considered 

was  Aristotle,  which  appears  not  only  a  distinct  witness  from  Herodotus. 


Chap.  158,  159. 
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lead  them  to  a  better  situation.'  So  tlie  Greeks  left  Aziri.s 
and  were  conducted  by  tlie  Libyans  towards  thn  west,  tln-ir 
journey  being  so  arranged,  by  the  calculations  of  their  guides, 
that  they  ])assed  in  tlie  night  the  most  beautiful  district  of  that 
whole  country,  which  is  the  region  called  Irasa.'  Tlie  Libyans 
brought  them  to  a  spring,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Apollo's 
fountain,-  and  told  them — "  Here,  Grecians,  is  the  proper  place 
for  you  to  settle ;  for  here  the  sky  leaks."  ^ 

159.  During  the  lifetime  of  Battus,'  the  founder  of  the  colony. 


'  The  friendly  terms  on  which  the 
Greeks  stand  tow.irds  the  natives  at  the 
first,  is  here  very  apparent.  Their  posi- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  first  English 
settlers  in  America.  They  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are 
felt  as  benefactors.  The  natives  do  not 
wish  to  give  them  their  best  lands,  but 
they  willingly  place  them  in  a  very 
favourable  situation.  The  Greeks  also 
exhibit  confidence  by  placing  themselves 
at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Both 
Cyrene  and  Barca  are  inland  towns. 
After  a  while  the  feeling  changes,  as  it 
did  towards  the  English  settlers.  A 
struggle  ensues,  and  the  humble  traders 
become  lords  of  the  country. 

'  Irasa  is  mentioned  by  Pindar  (Pyth. 
ix.  106,  ed.  Dissen.)  as  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cyrene.  Its  .situa- 
tion is  very  doubtful.  Pacho  supposes 
(Voyage,  &c.,  pp.  84-5)  that  it  lay  at 
the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  great 
Gyrenaic  table-kmd  (which  extends 
from  Cyrene  a  full  degree  towards  the 
east),  in  a  district  which  is  still  remark- 
able for  its  fertility,  and  where  a  foun- 
tain called  Ersen  or  Erasem  by  the 
Arabs,  appears  to  contain  a  trace  of  the 
old  name.  Hamilton  (Wanderings  in 
N.  Africa,  Introduction,  p.  xiii.)  sug- 
gests El-Kubheh,  on  the  road  to  Derna, 
as  the  true  site.  There  are  many  re- 
mains of  buildings  there,  and  a  copious 
stream,  in  which  he  recognises  the  foun- 
tain of  Theste  (see  the  next  chapter). 

-  The  fountain  of  Apollo  is  celebrated 
by  Pindar  (Pyth.  iv.  '294,  ed.  Dissen.). 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the 
fountain  of  Cyre,  mentioned  both  by 
Callimachus  and  Stephen.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  81  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  KvprivT)),  after  which,  according  to 
one  account,  Cyrene  was  named.  Modem 
travellers  have  recognised  it  in  a  copious 
spring  on  the  road  from  the  necropolis 
to  the  plateau  whereon  the  town  stood. 
Delia  Cella,  p.  146,  E.  T.  ;  Pacho,  p. 
217 ;    Beechey,  p.   423 ;   Hamilton,    p. 


37).  The  view  (p.  108)  is  from  Beechey's 
work. 

3  Literally,  "  Here  the  sky  is  pierced." 
Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  II.  p.  742,  22) 
explains  the  expression  to  mean  "  that 
the  sky  is  a  sort  of  reservoir,  which  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  is  sound  and 
holds  water,  but  at  this  place  leaks." 
^Compare  2  Kings  vii.  2,  "  If  the  Lord 
would  make  windows  m  heaven.";  The 
reference  is  not  therefore  to  the  fountain, 
but  to  rain,  which  in  most  parts  of  N. 
Africa  is  of  extreme  rai-ity.  (See  note 
on  ch.  185.)  That  abundant  rain  falls 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  along  much  of 
the  northern  const  of  Africa,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  Mr.  Hamilton  says  (Wan- 
derings in  X.  Africa,  ch.  vii.  p.  02): 
"  The  rains  set  in  usually  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  then  come 
down  with  a  violence  which  no  tent  can 
resist."  He  himself  experienced  them 
at  Tauhra  (Tauchira),  and  speaks  of 
them  as  "  descending  every  night  in  tor- 
rents, and  frequently  lasting  all  day  " 
(p.  150).  Advantage  is  taken  of  them 
to  sow  the  corn  immediately  after  the 
first  have  fallen,  which  is  sometimes 
as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  October. 
From  the  beginning  of  spring  till  this 
time  there  is  rarely  a  drop  of  rain, 
though  from  the  middle  of  August  the 
sky  is  almost  always  cloudy  ibid.  p.  94). 

No  doubt  the  real  cu-cumstance  that 
fixed  the  exact  site  of  the  city  was  the 
copious  spring  or  fountain  mentioned 
above,  which  is  still  the  most  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  i  Hamilton,  p.  .iS), 
and  which  in  a  country  so  scant  of 
water  as  X.  Africa  would  constitute  a 
most  strong  attraction.  The  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  town  were 
grouped  about  this  fountiun.  See  the 
plan  overleaf. 

■*  If  we  might  believe  the  stories  told 
of  this  Battus  by  othei-s,  the  prosperity 
of  Cyrene  should  date  from  his  time. 
A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  says  that 
the  Libvans  brought  to  his  notice  the 
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who  reigned  forty  years,  and  during  that  of  his  son  Areesilaiis, 
who  reigned  sixteen,  the  Cyrenaeans  continued  at  the  same  level, 
neither  more  nor  fewer  in  number  than  they  were  at  the  first. 
But  in  the  reign  of  the  third  king,  Battus,  surnamed  the  Happy, 
the  advice  of  the  Pythoness  brought  Greeks  from  every  quarter 


valuable  silphium  (infra,  ch.  169),  and 
])ut  bis  image  upon  tbeir  coins  (Plut. 
425).  Anotber  relates  tbat  bis  own 
citizens,  in  return  for  tbe  great  benefits 
wbicb  be  bad  conferred  on  tbem,  made 
a  statue  of  bim  in  gold,  witb  tbe  sil- 
pbium  in  bis  rigbt  band.  Tbe  proverb, 
"BttTTou  (TiKipLov,"  wbicb  was  used  for 
all  tbat  was  expensive  and  bonourable, 


is  referred  by  common  consent  to  bim, 
(Suidas  ad  voc.  ;  Scbol.  ad  Arist.  Plut. 
1.  s.  c. ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  224,  &c.) 
As  tbis  drug  seems  certainly  to  bave 
been  tbe  great  cause  of  tbe  wealtb  and 
power  of  Cyrene,  if  tbe  trade  in  it  is 
rigbtiy  referred  to  tbe  first  Battus,  Cy- 
rensean  prosperity  sbould  begin  with 
bim. 


CnAP.  159. 


ADVICE  OF  TUE  ORACLE. 


Ill 


into  Libya,  to  join  the  settloment.'^  Tlie  Cyrenreans  liad  ofTorod 
to  all  comers  a  slian'  in  tlu'lr  lands;  and  the  oracle  had  spoken 
as  follows : — 

"  He  that  is  backward  to  share  in  the  pleasant  Libyan  acres,* 
Sooner  or  later,  L  warn  him,  will  feel  regret  at  his  folly." 

Thus  a  great  multitude  were  collected  together  to  Cyren^,  and 
the  Libyans  of  the  neighbourhood  found  themselves  stripped 
of  large  portions  of  their  lands.  So  they,  and  their  king  Adicran, 
being  robbed  and  insulted  by  the  Cyrena?ans,'  sent  messengers 
to  Egypt,  and  put  themselves  under  the  rule  of  Apries,  the 
Egyptian  monarch  ;  who,  upon  this,  levied  a  vast  army  of  Egyp- 
tians,' and  sent  them  against  Cyrene.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
place  left  theii*  walls  and  marched  out  in  force  to  the  district  of 
Irasa,  where,  near  the  spring  called  Theste,  they  engaged  the 


*  If  we  may  regard  as  historical  the 
part  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
oracle  in  the  founding  and  establish- 
ment of  this  colony,  it  will  appear  that 
an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Greece 
was  exercised  by  the  Delphian  jiriests 
in  eai'ly  times  which  has  seldom  been 
fully  recognised.  The  want  of  a  settle- 
ment on  the  African  coast,  for  the 
general  interests  of  Greece,  is  felt;  the 
Delphians  determine  to  have  it  supplied. 
They  fix  on  Thera,  a  Dorian  settlement, 
and  the  most  southern  of  all  the  Cy- 
clades,  as  the  point  from  which  the 
colonisation  will  most  conveniently  pro- 
ceed. They  order  the  colony  to  be  sent 
out,  refuse  to  be  content  with  anything 
shoi-t  of  a  settlement  upon  the  main- 
land, watch  the  progress  of  the  settle- 
ment when  it  is  made,  and  at  the  fitting 
moment  cause  the  redundant  population 
of  Greece  to  flow  towards  it.  The 
powerful  and  flourishing  Greek  state  of 
Cyrene  is,  according  to  this  statement, 
the  absolute  creation  of  the  priests  of 
Delphi. 

There  are  not  wanting  other  instances 
of  a  somewhat  similar  influence.  We 
may  gather  from  what  is  said  of  Doric  us 
(infra,  v.  42),  that  he  "  did  not  inquire 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  in  what  land  he 
should  settle,  or  go  through  any  of  the 
ciisioinary  prepai-ations ;"  that,  at  any 
rate  in  Dorian  states,  when  a  colony  was 
determined  on,  the  choice  of  the  site 
was  fhxbitually  left  to  the  oracle.  Other 
examples  of  this  practice  are — the  set- 
tlement of  the  ..Enianes  in  Southern 
Thessaly  (Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  ii.  p.  294,  a.i, 
of  the  Chalcidiaus  atRhegium  (,Sti'ab.  vi. 


p.  370),  of  the  Spartans  and  Achcoans 
at  Crotona  (Pans.  ill.  iii.  §  1  ;  Strab. 
vi.  p.  37(3),  and  of  the  Megareans  (if  the 
account  be  true)  at  Byamtium  (Strab. 
vii.  464).  See  on  this  subject  Miiller's 
Dorians,  i.  pp.  282-294,  E.  T. 

^  The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
Cyrenaica  are  celebrated  by  all  who 
visit  it.  Hamilton  says  (p.  78),  "  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Grennah,  the 
hills  abound  with  beautiful  scenes.  .  .  . 
Some  of  them  exceed  in  richness  of 
vegetation,  and  equal  in  grandeur,  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apen- 
nines. .  .  .  The  Wady  Shelaleh  presents 
a  scene  beyond  my  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. The  olive  is  here  contnisted  with 
the  fig,  the  tall  cypress  and  the  dark 
juniper  with  the  arbutus  and  myrtle, 
and  the  pleasant  breeze  which  always 
blows  through  the  valley  is  laden  with 
balmy  perfumes."  Again,  on  approach- 
ing from  the  west,  he  observes,  "  The 
rest  of  the  journey  was  over  a  range  of 
low  undulating  hills,  ofiering  perhaps 
the  most  lovely  sylvan  scenery  in  the 
world.  The  country  is  like  a  most  beau- 
tifully-arranged jarJin  Anijliiis,  covered 
with  pyraraid;U  clumps  of  evergreens, 
variously  disposed,  as  if  by  the  hand  of 
the  most  refined  taste ;  while  bosquets  of 
junipers  and  cedai-s,  relieved  by  the 
pale  olive  and  the  bright  green  of  the 
tall  ai-butus-treo,  afford  a  most  grateful 
shade  from  the  mid-day  sun."     (p.  31.) 

'' ,  Apries  had  probably  not  thought  it 
prudent  to  take  his  Greek  auxiliiiries 
against  the  Cyreneans.  (See  n.  '  on 
Book  ii.  ch.  1G3.)— [G.  W.] 
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Egy})tian  host,  and  defeated  it.  The  Egyptians,  who  had  never 
before  made  trial  of  the  prowess  of  the  Greeks,  and  so  thought 
but  meanly  of  them,  were  routed  with  such  slaughter  that  but  a 
very  few  of  them  ever  got  back  home.  For  this  reason,  the 
subjects  of  Apries,  who  laid  the  blame  of  the  defeat  on  him, 
revolted  from  his  authority.^ 

160.  This  Battus  left  a  son  called  Arcesilaiis,  who,  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  had  dissensions  with  his  brothers,^  Avhich 
ended  in  their  quitting  him  and  departing  to  another  region  of 
Libya,^  where,  after  consulting  among  themselves,  they  founded 
the'  city,  which  is  still  called  by  the  name  then  given  to  it, 
Barca.^     At  the  same  time  they  endeavoured  to   induce   the 


^  Vide  supra,  ii.  161. 

^  The  quarrel  was  said  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  "  ill  temper"  of  Arce- 
silaiis II.,  who  was  therefore  called 
6  x«'^«'"<^J-  The  brothers  here  spoken 
of  seem  to  be  the  "  Perseus,  Zacynthus, 
Aristomedou,  and  Lycus, "  by  whom 
Barca  was  founded,  according  to  Stephen 
(ad  voc.  BapKTj). 

1  There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  exact  site  of  Cyrene.  The  Arabic 
name  Grennah  {Kvpi\vr],  or  in  the  Doric 
Greek  of  the  place,  Kvpava,  sounded 
Kyrdna)  is  sufficiently  close  to  mark  tlie 
identity  of  the  ruined  city,  which  is  so 
called,  with  the  Cyrene  of  former  times. 
Inscriptions  and  coins  dug  up  on  the 
spot  confirm  the  identification.  Delia 
Cella  figures  one  of  the  latter  thus  : — 


(See  his  Narrative,  p.  143,  E.  T.)  The 
situation  of  Grennah  like^vise  corre- 
sponds very  exactly  with  the  accounts 
of  Cyrene  in  the  geographers.  Grennah, 
accoi'ding  to  Beechey,  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  high  plateau  or  table-land, 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
whicli  is  at  no  great  distance,  being 
very  distinctly  visible,  except  in  hazy 
weather.  (Beechey's  Expedition,  pp. 
434,  435.)  This  account  recalls  very  re- 
markably the  description  in  Strabo,  who 
had  seen  Cyrene  as  he  sailed  along  the 
coast:  TrdAeoJS  fjLfyd\r]s  iv  rpaTre^oeidft 
weSLW  K€ifxev7]s,  ws  4k  tov  TreXdyovs 
ecopufiev  avTrjv.     (xvii.  p.  1181.) 

The  country  around  Grennah  is  cele- 


brated for  its  fertility.  The  upper 
plateau,  at  the  edge  of  which  Cyrene 
stood,  is  cultivated  in  wheat  and  other 
cereals  ;  the  lower  one,  on  which  the 
town  looks  down,  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  is  richly  wooded,  and 
diversified  with  meadows  and  corn-fields 
(see  the  view,  p.  113).  The  best  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  Beechey  (pp. 
434-437). 

The  site  of  Barca  is  not  so  readily 
fixed.  Ptolemais  indeed,  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  (Steph. 
Byz.  in  voc.  BapKTj  ;  Sti-ab.  xvii.  p. 
1181 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  5),  still  exists  in 
the  modern  Dolmeita,  or  Ftolemeta,  a 
town  of  some  importance  upon  the 
coast,  nearly  in  long.  21°.  But  that 
the  original  Barca  was  not  at  Ptolemais 
ajjpears  both  from  Scylax,  who  places 
it  11 J  miles  away  from  the  shore 
(Peripl.  p.  109),  and  from  Ptolemy, 
who  distinguishes  the  two  cities  (Geo- 
graph.  iv.  4).  Ptolemais  undoubtedly 
arose,  not  upon  the  ancient  Barca,  but 
upon  its  port,  the  Mfj.^v  Kara  BdpKriv 
of  Scylax.  Barca  has  therefore  to  be 
sought  in  the  interior,  11  or  12  miles 
from  this  place.  All  i-ecent  travellers 
agree  that  the  extensive  plain  of  Merdj, 
which  lies  at  the  required  distance  from 
the  coast,  is  connected  with  Ptolemeta 
by  two  ravines  aS'ording  a  ready  com- 
munication, and  corresponds  moreover 
with  the  descriptions  of  Barca  left  by 
the  Arabian  geographers,  is  the  most 
probable  site.  It  is  an  objection,  how- 
ever, that  the  ruins  at  this  place  ai-e 
inconsiderable.  (See  Delia  Cella,  p. 
217,  E.  T.;  Pacho,  pp.  175-177;  Beechey, 
pp.  396-402;  Hamilton,  p.  134.) 

2  Baroa  was  evidently  an  African 
word,  and  probably  the  previous  name 
of  the  place  at  which  the  Greeks  now 
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incjly  they  sent ;  uiul  the  ]\Ianliii(':iiis  gavo  tli(Mii  n  man  luuiiccl 
DcMHouax,^  a  person  of  liigh  ropnte  amonrj  tlic  citizens;  who,  on 
liis  ai-rival  at  Cyrcno,  liavinf;^  fh-st  made  liiinself  acquainted  witli 
all  the  circumstances,^  proceeded  to  enrol  the  peoph:;  in  tlireo 
tribes."  One  ho  made  to  consist  of  tlie  Thera^ans  and  their 
vassals;  another  of  the  rdoponnesians  and  Cretans;  and  a  third 
of  the  various  islanders.^     Besides  this,  he  dej^rived  the  king 


•oracle  aho\ild  liavo  recornmendefl  an 
Arcdili'in  to  IcfijisLite  for  tins  Clyreiueiiiis, 
as  the  Ai'Ciuliiuis  were  jniro  Pelasfji. 
(Hermainrs  Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  17.) 
It  is  true  that  the  Mantineans  were 
celoi)rated  for  tlieir  good  government 
(fvpon'ia,  yElian,  Viir.  Hist.  ii.  '-''J);  bvit 
that  a  Dorian  oracle  should  send  a  Pe- 
lasgic  legislator  to  ari'ange  the  affairs  of 
a  Dorian  state  i.s  what  we  should  little 
have  expected.  Probably  the  personal 
character  of  Dem6nax  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  man  living  for  such  a  task. 
Diodorus  calls  him  &v5pa  ffwiffn  Koi 
SiKatoirvvri  HoKovvra  Sia<pepeii/.  {Vr.  lib. 
viii.  ad.  fin.) 

'  Demonax,  the  Muntinean  lawgiver, 
is  but  seldom  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
wiitera.  Hermippus,  however,  who 
wrote  "  concerning  lawgivers,"  about 
B.C.  "200,  had  a  notice  of  him  quite  in- 
dependent of  this.  Demonax,  he  said, 
introduced  gladiatorial  combats  [fiovo- 
jxaxias  at  Mantinrea,  and  the  practice 
was  then  imitated  by  the  Cyrena>ans 
(Fr.  1.)  Diodorus,  in  his  account  of 
this  lawgiver  (Fr.  lib.  viii.  ad  fin.), 
seems  merely  to  follow  Herodotus. 

The  name  has  been  found  on  a  coin 
of  Cyrend,  but  the  date  of  the  coin 
scarcely  seems  to  be  so  higli  as  the  time 
of  this  legislator  (^Bouhier's  Disserta- 
tions, p.  143;. 

■*  Miiller  conjectures  that  the  state  of 
misgovernment,  which  Demonax  was 
called  in  to  remedy,  arose  from  two 
causes.  The  kings,  who  had  originally, 
like  the  other  Dorian  monarchs,  verj' 
narrow  powei-s,  had  gi'eatly  enlarged 
their  rights,  and  were  almost  become 
tyrants.  Also,  the  new  colonists,  who 
had  docked  in  imder  Kattus  the  Hapi)y, 
having  never  received  full  political  pri- 
vileges, weredi.-^couteuted.  The  changes 
effected  by  Demonax  were  these:  1. 
He  restricted  the  powers  of  the  kings 
within  their  original  narrow  limits  ; 
and  •^.  he  imparted  to  the  new  colonists 
equal  rights  of  citizenship  with  the 
ancient  citizens.  The  latter  retained 
certain  privileges  :  as  precedency,  which 
is  indicated  by  their  being  placed  first 


in  the  list  of  tribes  ;  and  the  exclusive 
right  of  iiolding  the  aboriginals  in  ville- 
nage.  This  is  indicated  by  the  mention 
of  the  vassals  {irfpioiKOi)  as  belonging  to 
the  Thencan  tribe,  in  which  they  were 
reckoned,  without  of  course  possessing 
any  political  power.  Miiller  regai-ds 
this  constitution  as  wisely  framed  under 
the  circumstances.  (Dorians,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  (•.:!,  {i4,  and  181,  18.'.) 

This  view  is  no  doubt  partly  con- 
jectural; but  it  is  clear  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  spiiit  of  antiquity. 
The  account  of  the  vassals  or  Periccci 
seems  better  than  that  of  Niebuhr, 
that  they  were  the  original  subjects  of 
the  Therreans  in  Them,  who  in  the 
colony  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  masters.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  note 
7(18,  2nd  edit.) 

'^  It  is  probably  this  change  to  which 
Aristotle  alludes  (Pol.  \'i.  2),  and  which 
he  compares  with  the  legislation  of 
Clisthenes.  At  least  Midler's  argument 
to  the  contrary  (Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  18!, 
note)  is  very  weak.  He  appears  to 
forget  that  Aristotle  is  not  speaking 
only  of  the  Cyrenajan,  but  also  and 
chictly  of  the  Clisthenic  constitution, 
;ind  that  all  his  expressions  cannot  be 
expected  to  applj'  to  both.  The  tribes 
of  Demonax  were  not  certainly  "  more  " 
than  the  original — which  were  the 
Hyllrei,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphyles  (see 
ch.  148,  note  ^ — but  they  were  ditl'erent 
from  them,  which  is  the  main  pt)int. 
Thus  they  served,  as  Aristotle  says,  to 
break  up  old  associations,  and  establish 
new  in  their  place. 

'  AVho  would  be  principally  lonians. 
Thus  the  three  tribes  would  consist  of 
three  different  races  : — 1.  The  The- 
raaiis,  who  were  of  Gneco-Phfrnician 
extraction  ;  2.  Tlie  Lacedaemonians  and 
Cretans,  who  were  Dorians ;  and  3. 
The  islanders,  who  wei-e  lonians,  A 
simihir  ethnic  distinction  is  found,  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  Sicyon  'infi-a,  v.  G8  ; 
comp.  vii.  04),  and  again  at  Thurii. 
(See  the  Inti-oductory  Essay,  ch.  i.  p. 
19,  note  V- 
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IK)  PHERETIMA  AT  SALAMIS.  Book  IV. 

Battus  of  liis  former  privileges,  only  reserving  for  him  certain 
sacred  lands  and  offices  f  while,  with  respect  to  the  powers  which 
had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  king,  he  gave  them  all  into 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

162.  Thus  matters  rested  during  the  lifetime  of  this  Battus, 
but  when  his  son  Arcesilaiis  came  to  the  throne,  great  disturb- 
ance arose  about  the  privileges.  For  Arcesilaiis,  son  of  Battus 
the  lame  and  Pheretima,  refused  to  submit  to  the  arrangements 
of  Demonax  the  Mantinean,  and  claimed  all  the  powers  of  his 
forefathers.  In  the  contention^  which  followed  Arcesilaiis  was 
worsted,  whereupon  he  fled  to  Samos,"*  while  his  mother  took 
refuge  at  Salamis  ^  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Salamis  was  at  tliat 
time  ruled  by  Evelthon,  the  same  Avho  offered  at  Delphi  the 
censer  which  is  in  the  treasury  of  the  Corinthians,®  a  work 
deserving  of  admiration.  Of  him  Pheretima  made  request,  that 
he  would  give  her  an  army,  whereby  she  and  her  son  might 
regain  Cyrene.  Ikit  Evelthon,  preferring  to  give  her  anything 
rather  than  an  army,  made  her  various  presents.  Pheretima 
accepted  them  all,  saying,  as  she  took  them  :  ■'  Good  is  this  too, 
0  king !  but  better  were  it  to  give  me  the  army  which  I  crave 
at  thy  hands."  Finding  that  she  repeated  these  words  each 
time  that  he  presented  her  with  a  gift,  Evelthon  at  last  sent  her 
a  golden  spindle  and  distaff,  with  the  wool  ready  for  spinning. 
Again  she  uttered  the  same  speech  as  before,  whereupon  Evel- 
thon rejoined — "  These  are  the  gifts  I  present  to  women,  not 
armies." 

163.  At  Samos,  meanwhile,  Arcesilaiis  was  collecting  troops 
by  the  promise  of  granting  them  lands.''     Having  in  this  way 

2  The    early   kings    of    the    various  had  extended  the  rights  of  citizenship 

Grecian  states,  like  those  of  Rome,  were  too    far,  and    had   thereby   introduced 

uniformly  priests  likewise.     (Hermann,  disorders. 

Pol.  Antiq.   of  Greece,  §  56,   note  10.)  **  Vide  supra,  ch.  152,  note  ^. 

At    Sparta     we     find     them    still     so  •''  Concerning  the  site  of  Salamis,  vide 

regarded.      (Infra,    vi.    56.)      Aristotle  infra,    v.    104,    note.     Pheretima   may 

says   (Polit.   iii.    9)    that   it  was   their  perhaps    have   applied   for   aid  in  this 

usual  fate  to  be  left  nothing  but  their  quarter  on  account  of  its  Grceco-Phocni- 

priestly  character.     Compare  the  insti-  cian  character. 

tution  of  the  &px<^v  Paai\evs  &t  Athens,  "  See  note*     on  Book  i.  ch.  14,  and 

and  the  rtvc  sac/'(/(C((/»s  at  Rome.    (Livy,  note''  on  Book  ii.  ch.    167.     It  is  not 

ii.  2.)  very  clear  why  the  offering  should  have 

^  This  is  most  likely  the  contention  been     put    iuto    the    treasury    of    the 

(<Trd(TLs)  of  which  Aristotle  speaks  (Pol.  Cypselids. 

vi.   2),   and   which  he   ascribes  to   the  ''  It    does    not    appear    to   me    that 

want  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  those  a,vaSa(Tfii6s,  either  in  this  place  or  where 

who  established  the  democracy,  whereby  it   occurred  before  (ch.    159),   has   the 

the  nobles  (yvwpiixoi)  were  exasperated,  sense  which  Miiller  assigns  to  it.     (Do- 

and  driven  to  attempt  a  counter-revolu-  rians,   ii.   p.  63,   E.   T.)      It   does    not 

tion.     According  to  his  view,  Demonax  signify  "a  new  division  of  their  lands," 
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drawn  to^^otlior  a  vast  liost,  lie  sent  to  Delphi  to  (^onsult  tlio 
oracle  about  his  restoration.  The  answer  of  the  Python(;ss  was 
this:  "  Loxias  f^raiits  thy  race  to  nile  over  Cyrcne,  till  four 
kiiip;s  Jjattus,  four  Arcesilaiis  by  name,^  have  passed  away, 
neyond  this  term  of  eight  generations  of  men,  he  warns  you  not 


but  simply  an  allotting  of  Lmd.     On  Scholiast,  adding  that  Battus,  who  ap- 

the    former   occasion    tiiu    land    to    be  pears  to   have   been  the  sou  of  Arcesi- 

allotted  to  the  new  colonists  wa-s  land  laiis  IV.,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  took 

previously  unoccupied  by  Greeks,  and  refuge  at  Euesperides. 

considered  by  the  nomade  Libyans  to  The  chronology  of  the  reigns  presents, 

belong  to  them  (vide  supra,  cli.  159).  however,  certain  difficulties.    According 

On  this  occasion  the  estates  of  the  oppo-  to  Solinus,  Gyrene  was  founded  B.C.  -"^97 

site  j>arty  would  furnish  the  means  of  fxxvii. -1-4) ;  but  in  that  case  Battus  the 

fulfilling    the    i)romise    under     which  Happy,    who    ascended  the   throne    ^)6 

persons  were  enlisted.  yoars  later  (Herod,  iv.  lo9),  would  be 

"  That   the    Battiada2    continued    to  contemporary,    not   with   Apries,     but 

reign  at  Gyrene  till  the  eighth  genera-  Amivsis.     Eusebius  gives  a  better  date, 

tiou  is  confirmed  by  Pindar,  who  calls  viz.   ii.c.  631.     This  will  make  Battus 

the  Arcesilaiis  of  his    day  (Arcesilaiis  the   Happy  ascend  the  throne  B.C.  rtlo 

IV.)  078001'  iJ.4pos  WpKea-'tKas.      (Pyth.  and  be  contcmpoi-ary  therefore  with  the 

iv.  G-"»,  ed.  Disseu.)     The  Scholiast  (ad  hvst  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Ai)rie3,  who 

loc.)    states    the    fact   historically,    de-  was  succeeded   by  Amasis  in  B.C.  569. 

daring  that   "four  kings  Battus,  and  It  will  also  accord  tolerably  with  the 

four  Arcesilaiis  by  name "  TeVo-opes  /uev  .statements,    1.    of    Theophrastus,    that 

BoTToj  Tf (Tcrapts  5e  '.\pK((Ti\aot),  actually  Gyrene   was   founded   close    upon   300 

reigned — that  the  line  of  descent  was  yeai-s  before  B.C.  311   (Hist.  Plant,   vi. 

uninterrupted  from  father  to  son — and  iii.  3),  and  2.  of  the  Scholia.st  lad  Pind. 

that  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Arcesilaiis  Pyth.  iv.),  that  the  dynasty  continued 

was  followed  by  a  democracy.     It  may  for  "200  years.     Tiiese  periods  are  mani- 

be  conjectured  that  these  events  had  festly   round   numbers ;    but  they  will 

already     happened    before     Hei'odotus  perhaps  enable  us  to  approximate  to  the 

wrote  this  portion  of  his  History.     He-  true  chronology, 
raclides  Ponticus  (Fr.  4)  confirms  the 

UYNWSTY  OF  THE  l'.ATTI.\D.E  AT  GYRENE. 

R.c.  K.r. 

|{;ituis  1.  (I'c)uiider  of  the  city,  roifnieiJ  40  years)    ..  631        to  .591 

Arcesilaiis  1.  (his  SOD,  leigiiij  16  years) 591        to  575 

Battus  n.  (Ilie  Happy,  his  son)         5T5        to  555  (?)  (  ^^1"^^'^'  ^'"^  "[  ''s^'''*'  '"•^'■'■''''' 

Arcesilaiis  11.  (Ih..- Ill-tempered,  his  son)         ..      . .  555  (?)  to  510  (?  ^      '''"''f-   tliedau;;  iter  ot  one 

^        '  ^  '              ^  '  (     or  other  of  tlii'?e  2  knigs. 

liiittus  I  n  (the  I>nnip,  his  son) 5(0  (?)  to  S.-iO  (?)..Lppslation  of  Dcmonax. 

Arcesilaiis  III.  (his  sou)      530  (?)  to  515  (?).  .Became  tributary  to  Canihyses. 

(I^heretima.  refe'ont)      515  (?)  to  514  (?).  .E.\peditiou  of  Aryandes. 

liittus  IV.  (the  Fair,  son  of  Arcesilaiis  111.)  ..     ..  514  (?)  to  470  (?) 
Arcesilaiis  IV.  (his  sou),  ascended  the  throne  about  470 

gained  a  Pytliiai\   victory  400 

liveil  perhaps  till  nearly  . .     . .     431  (?) 

Thus  Herodotus  would  be  still  adding  Compare  liJouhier's  Dissertations  (ch. 
touchestohishistoryaftcr  the  murder  of  xii.),  and  Glinton's  F.  H.,  Years  631, 
Arcesilaiis  IV.,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  597,  591,  575,  466,  &e. 
son  Battus.  Arcesilaiis  iV.  would  be  a  It  has  been  recently  argued,  from  a 
youngmaninB.c.466(Pind.Pji;h.v.  102,  Gyrenaic  coin  in  tiie  British  ^luseum, 
lOo,  Kpecrcrova  //.iv  ijKiKias  v6ov  <pep-  that  the  monarchy  came  to  an  end  at 
fieTai),  and  might  continue  to  reign  for  least  iw  early  as  n.O.  450.  The  coin  is 
five-aud-thirty  years.  Battus  IV.  being,  thought  6//  its  st[/tc  to  be  "  not  later  " 
as  is  evident  from  the  position  assumed  tlian  that  date ;  and,  as  it  beai-s  the 
by  Pheretima,  a  minor  at  the  death  of  inscription  K  K  (Ki'prji'aia'i'  Kotvdv),  it 
his  father,  woidd  be  likelj'^  to  have  a  must  have  been  struck  under  the  re- 
long  reign  (44  years).  The  30(i  years  public.  (See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Stuart 
of  Theophrastus  would  be  a  little  ex-  Poole  on  a  coin  from  the  Gyrena'ica.) 
ceeded;  but  his  words  are  not  precise.  The  doubt,  however,  remains,  whether 
(fidX  tcTT  a   7r€pi  Tpia/cJtria  ettj.  1.  s.  c.)  the  sfi/lc  of  a  coin  can  accurately  fix  a  date. 
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to  seek  to  extend  your  reign.  Thou,  for  tliy  part,  be  gentle, 
when  thou  art  restored.  K  thou  findest  the  oven  full  of  jars, 
bake  not  the  jars  ;  but  be  sure  to  speed  them  on  their  way.  If, 
however,  thou  heatest  the  oven,  then  avoid  the  island — else  thou 
wilt  die  thyself,  and  with  thee  the  most  beautiful  bull."  ^ 

164.  So  spake  the  Pythoness.  Arcesilaiis  upon  this  returned 
to  Cyreue,  taking  with  him  the  troops  which  he  had  raised  in 
Samos.  There  he  obtained  possession  of  tlie  supreme  power ; 
whereupon,  forgetful  of  the  oracle,  he  took  proceedings  against 
those  who  had  driven  him  into  banishment.  Some  of  them  fled 
from  him  and  quitted  the  country  for  good  ;  others  fell  into  his 
hands  and  were  sent  to  suffer  death  in  Cyprus.  These  last  hap- 
pening on  their  passage  to  put  in  through  stress  of  weather  at 
Cnidus,  tlie  Cnidians  rescued  them,  and  sent  them  off  to  Thera. 
Another  body  found  a  refuge  in  the  great  tower  of  Aglomachus, 
a  private  edifice,  and  were  there  destroyed  by  Arcesilaiis, 
who  heaped  wood  around  the  place,  and  burnt  them  to  death. 
Aware,  after  the  deed  was  done,  that  this  was  what  the  Pythoness 
meant  when  she  warned  him,  if  he  found  the  jars  in  the  oven, 
not  to  bake  them,  he  withdrew  himself  of  his  own  accord  from 
the  city  of  Cyrene,  believing  that  to  be  the  island  of  the  oracle,^ 
and  fearing  to  die  as  had  been  prophesied.  Being  married  to  a 
relation  of  his  own,  a  daughter  of  Alazir,^  at  that  time  king  of 
the  Barceeans,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  him.  At  Barca,  how- 
ever, certain  of  the  citizens,  together  with  a  number  of  Cyre- 
najan  exiles,  recognising  him  as  he  walked  in  the  forum,  killed 
him ;  they  slew  also  at  the  same  time  Alazir,  his  father-in-law. 
So  Arcesilaiis,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  disobeyed  the  oracle, 
and  thereby  fulfilled  his  destiny. 

^  This  oracle  is  given  in  prose,  but  least  the  site  was  at  Merdj. 
evidently    contains    fragments    of    tlie  -  This   name    is   i-emai'kable.      It    is 

hexameters  in  which  it  was  delivered;  clearly  not  Greek,  and  therefore  is  pi'o- 

('.  (j. :  2u  jxivTOi  riavxos  eivai — aTrS-Kifxire  bably  African.      Hence  it  would  seem 

/car'  oi)pov — p.))  es  rrjv  afxcplppvrov  eXdyjs;  that  not  only  was  Barca  originally  an 

and  the  last  Hue,  which  may  be  restored  African  town  (see  note-  on  ch.   160), 

with    an  approach   to  certainty:    avrhs  but  that  while  falling  under  Greek  influ- 

yap    daviat,    kul    radpos  6   KaWicFTevoiv.  ence  in  the  reign  of  Arcesilaiis  II.,  it  had 

The  allusion  here  seems  to  be  to  Alazir,  still  retained  its  native  princes,  who  in- 

the   father-in-law  of  Arcesilaiis.      (See  termarried  with  the  Battiadae.     It  is  no 

the  next  chapter.)  objection  to  this  view  that  the  daughter 

'   It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  either  of  Alazir  is  called  a  "  relation  "  of  Arce- 

Cyrene  or  Barca  could  be  regarded  as  silaiis,  for  she  may  have  been  so  on  her 

islands.  Perhaps  the  existence  of  springs  mother's  side.     However,  it  is  cei-tainly 

on  several  sides  of   Cyrene   "may  have  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Blakesley  thinks, 

been  considered,  in  a  country  so  scant  the   Greek  princes  of  Barca  may  have 

of  water,  as  what  the  word  afjLtpippvrov  adopted   African    names    to    conciliate 

pointed  at.     At  Barca  thei-e  would  not  their  native  subjects.     Battus,  it  must 

be  even  this  approach  to  an  insular  cha-  be  remembered,  was  au  African  word. 
racter,   for  water  is  scarce  there,  if  at 
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105.  riierc'tiina,  llic  niotlu-r  of  Arcesiluiis,  diiriiig  tho  time 
that  her  son,  after  working  his  own  ruin,  dwelt  at  Burca,  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  all  his  privileges  at  Cyreue,  managing  the 
government,  and  taking  her  seat  at  tho  council-hoard.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  she  hear  of  the  death  of  her  son  at  13arca, 
than  leaving  Cyrene,  slie  fled  in  liaste  to  Egypt.  Arcesilaiis 
had  claims  for  service  done  to  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus  ;  since  it 
was  by  him  that  Cyrene  was  put  under  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
a  rate  of  tribute  agreed  upon.^  Pheretima  therefore  went 
straight  to  Egypt,  and  presenting  herself  as  a  suppliant  before 
Aryandes,  entreated  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs.  Her  son,  she 
said,  had  met  his  death  on  account  ol"  his  being  so  well  affected 
towards  the  Medes.'* 

l(j().  Now  Aryandes  had  been  made  governor  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses.  He  it  was  who  in  after  times  Avas  punished  with 
death  by  Darius  for  seeking  to  rival  him.  Aware,  by  report 
and  also  by  his  own  eyesight,  that  Darius  wished  to  leave  a 
memorial  of  himself,  such  as  no  king  had  ever  left  before,* 
Aryandes  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  and  did  so,  till  he  got 
his  reward.  Darius  had  refined  gold  to  the  last  perfection  of 
purity  in  order  to  have  coins  struck  of  it :  Aryandes,*^  in  liis 
Egyptian  government,  did  the  very  same  with  silver,  so  that  to 
this  day  there  is  no  such  pure  silver  anywhere  as  the  Aryandic. 


^  Vide  sujn-a,  iii.  13  aud  91. 

■•  It  is  uot  likely  that  there  was  any 
grouud  at  all  for  this  statement  whicli 
however  was  plausible  enough,  and 
might  easily  impose  upon  the  Persian 
governor,  who  would  not  care  to  in- 
vestigate it.  He  would  consider  it  his 
business  to  uphold  the  royal  family 
which  h^d  treated  with  Cambj'ses,  even 
apart  from  any  such  special  claim ;  for 
the  Persians,  until  after  the  Ionian 
revolt,  everywhere  maintained  aud  sup- 
porteil  the  Greek  despots.  (See  below, 
vi.  43;  and  compare  the  cases  of  Syloson, 
iii.  141-149,  and  Hippias,  v.  9(3.)  As  an 
ambitious  satrap,  he  may  also  have  been 
glad  of  the  opportunity  for  gaining  ter- 
ritory. 

^  Two  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
from  this  pixssage : — 1.  That  Darius 
was  ' '  the  first  Persian  king  who  ever 
coined  money"  (Grote,  iv.  p.  319); 
2.  That  he  was  actually  the  first  person 
who  ever  performed  tliat  feat  ( Biihr  ad 
loc).  The  words  of  Herodotus  justify 
neither  statement.  He  tells  us  himself 
elsewhere  that  the  Lydians  were  the 
first  who  coined  money  (^i.  94;;  and  here 


all  that  he  asserts  is  that  Darius  coined 
gold  of  xitperior  ynritj  to  any  which  had 
been  known  before.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  from  the  purity  of  his  gold  coin- 
age that  the  expression  "Darius's  gold" 
came  to  be  used  for,  gold  without  any 
alloy.  (See Plutarch;  Pactolus,  p.  ll.")_', 
A.)  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Darius  may,  in  point  of  fact,  have  been 
the  first  to  coin  Persian  money;  aud  the 
name  "  daric  "  (vide  infra,  vii.  ch.  28) 
favours  this  view;  but  no  statement  to 
this  etfect  is  here  made  by  Herodotus. 

®  Some  silver  coins  have  been  found 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  Aryandes  : 
on  the  obverse  is  a  Persian  iU'cher  on  a 
hippocampus,  beneath  which  is  a  tujzuf] 
for  water  with  a  dolphin;  on  therevei-se 
au  owl  traversed  by  tlie  two  sceptres 
of  Osiris,  aud  dates  in  hieroglyphics  of 
the  years  5,  li,  and  7.  Another  has  a 
dolphin  iustead  of  the  hippocampus,  and 
being  of  older  style  throws  a  doubt  on 
these  coins  being  of  Aryandes. — [G.  W.] 
There  are  also  some  coins  of  a  different 
type  from  either  of  these,  which  have 
been  iiscribed  to  this  sati'ap.  (See  note 
on  Book  vii.  ch.  28.) 
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Darius,  \vlien  this  came  to  his  ears,  brought  another  charge,"  a 
charge  of  rebellion,  against  Aryandes,  and  put  him  to  death. 

167.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  "speaking  Aryandes,  moved 
with  compassion  for  Pheretima,  granted  her  all  the  forces  which 
there  were  in  Egjqjt,  both  laud  and  sea.  The  command  of  the 
army  he  gave  to  Amasis,  a  Maraphian  ;^  while  Badres,  one  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Pasargada3,  Avas  appointed  to  lead  the  fleet. 
Before  the  expedition,  however,  left  Egj^pt,  he  sent  a  herald  to 
Barca  to  inquire  who  it  was  that  had  slain  king  Ai'cesilaiis. 
The  Barcaeans  replied  '  that  they,  one  and  all,  acknowledged  the 
deed — Arcesilaiis  had  done  them  many  and  gTeat  injuries.'  After 
receiving  this  reply,  Aiyandes  gave  the  troops  orders  to  march 
with  Pheretima.  Such  was  the  cause  which  served  as  a  pretext 
for  this  expedition  :  its  real  object  was,  I  believe,  the  subjugation 
of  Libya.  ^  For  Libya  is  inhabited  by  many  and  various  races,  and 
of  these  but  a  very  few  were  subjects  of  the  Persian  king,  while 
by  far  the  larger  number  held  Darius  in  no  manner  of  respect. 

108.  The  Libyans  dwell  in  the  order  which  I  will  now  describe. 
Beginning  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  the  first  Libyans  are  the  Adyr- 
machidse.^  These  people  have,  in  most  points,  the  same  customs 
as  the  Egyptians,  but  use  the  costume  of  the  Libyans.  Their 
women  wear  on  each  leg  a  riug  made  of  bronze  f  they  let  their 
hair  grow  long,  and  wheu  they  catch  any  vermin  on  their  persons, 
bite  it  and  throw  it  away.  In  this  they  differ  from  all  the  other 
Libyans.     They  are  also  the  only  tribe  with  whom  the  custom 


There  would  be  no  need  of  "  anothei-  to  Egypt  (Peripl.  pp.  105,  100).     They 

Issuing   a   coinage,    whether  extend  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 

good  or  bad,  would  be  considered,  and  Nile  to  Apis,  which,  according  to  Sti-abo 

indeed  would  be,  an  act   of  rebellion,  (xvii.  p.  1133),  is  11.^  miles  west  of  Pa- 

The    ostentatious   imitation    of   Darius  rastouium    (now    Baretonn).     They   are 

might  make  the  animus  of  the  act  still  mentioned    likewise    by    Ptolemy    (p. 

more  apparent.  117),  Pliny   (v.  6),   and  Silius 'italicus 

8  The   Maraphians   were    the  Persian  (iii.   279;  ix.  224).     The  last  of  these 

tribe  next  iu  dignity  to  the  Pasargada3.  calls  them  "gens  accola  Nili,"  and  says 

(Vide  supra,  i.  125.)     It  is  curious  to  their  arms  wei-e  a  variegated  shield  and 

find   the    Egyptian  name  of  Amasis   in  a  curved  scymitar. 
such  a  connexion.  -  Bronze  and  silver  bangles  ai-e  often 

^  Dahlmann's  femark  is  just:  "  Here  found  iu  the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  they 
a  human  infirmity  seems  to  have  stolen  were  very  generally  worn,  as  they  still 
upon  Herodotus.  .  .  .  An  exaggerated  are,  by  the  Egyptian,  Ethiopian.  Moor- 
representation,  which  does  not  coi--  ish,  and  other  women  of  Africa. — [G.W.] 
respond  with  the  truth,  of  the  real  im-  Mr.  Hamilton,  speaking  of  the  women 
portauce  of  this  affair  has  imposed  itself  of  Benghazi  [the  ancient  Euesperides), 
iipon  Herodotus,  who  was  anxious  to  says — "  The  silver  bracelets  and  «»i/5:fefs 
collect  together  his  information  con-  which  complete  their  adornment,  are 
cerning  the  Libyan  nations.  (Life,  p.  sometimes  of  great  weight.  A  Jewess 
123,  E.  T.)  No  attempt  to  subjugate  in  Benghazi  wears  a  pair  of  anklets 
Libya  appears  in  the  exj^edition  itself.  which  weigh    live   pounds."     (Wander- 

'  The  Adyrmachida;  appear  in  Scylax  ings,  p.  13.) 
in  the  same  position,  but  are  reckoned 
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ohtnins  of  hrinn-in'r  all  women  about  to  become  brides  l>efore  the 
KiiijL:',  tliat  lie  may  ehoosc  such  as  are  agreeable  to  him,''  The 
A(lyrmaehid;e  extend  irom  the  borders  of  Ej^ypt  to  the  harbour 
calied  Tort  Plynus.* 

IGU.  Next  to  the  Adyrmaehid.T  ar<^  the  Gilliirammno,''  who 
iidiabit  the  country  westward  as  far  as  the  island  of  Aphrodisias." 
Off  this  tract  is  th(i  ishind  of  Platea,  wliich  the  Cyrenteans 
colonised.  Here  too,  upon  the  mainland,  are  Port  J\IenelaUs,' 
and  Aziris,  where  the  Cyrenaians  once  lived.     The  8il[)hium  ^ 


^  Compare  the  middle  ago  droit 


dc 


cnissntie. 

^  Plymia,  according  to  Scylax.  i.s  two 
(layH*  sail  west  of  Apis,  and  bolougs  to 
lI:uiuai-ioa  (I'eripl.  p.  10t>).  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  bo  identical  with  the 
I'anonuus  of  Ptolemy  {Port  BurdciOi). 
Thus  the  Adyrniachidic  extend  n  dc- 
ijrce  further  ircst  in  Herodotus  than  in 
Scylax.  Herodotus,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Marmaridic, 
who  are  reckoned  the  chief  nation  in  these 
piu'ts  by  Scylax,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy. 

'  The  Gilligaramte  ai*e  unknown  to 
any  other  independent  geogra]>her.  Ste- 
phen merely  echoes  Herodotus.  They 
appear  to  represent  the  Marmarida). 

®  Aphrodisias  appears  both  from 
Scylax  (Perijil.  p.  109)  and  Ptolemy  (iv. 
4)  to  be  the  little  island  which  lies  off 
the  coast  due  north  of  Cyrene,  opposite 
the  ruins  of  Apollonia.  Thus  the  Gilli- 
gammie  dwelt  partly  within  the  Cyre- 
naica,  where  they  were  held  in  vassalage 
by  the  Greek  inhabitants.  (Vide  supra, 
ch.  1(51,  note-.)  Kiepei-t,  following  Ken- 
nell  (Qeograph.  p.  009),  places  Aphro- 
disias near  Denux,  marking  the  island 
off  Cyrene  ivs  Leia  (Map  XXII.).  But 
Leia  and  Aphrodisias  were  two  names 
of  the  .same  island  (Ptolemy,  1.  s.  c). 

'  In  the  eastern  ]>art  of  the  tnict,  not 
very  far  from  Plynus  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p. 
1 00).  By  Ptolemy's  time  the  port 
seems  to  have  been  blocked  up,  as  the 
town  is  by  him  considered  an  inland 
one  (p.  117). 

"  This  famous  plant,  the  laserpitinm 
of  the  Romans,   which  is  figm-ed  upon 


most  of  the  Cyrensean  and  Barca>an 
coins,  was  celebrated  both  as  an  article 
of  food  and  also  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 
It  formed  an  important  element  in  the 
ancient  commerce  of  Cyi'eue.  It  was 
probably  a  royal  monopoly,  and  a  main 
source  of  the  gi-eat  wealth  of  the  Bat- 
tiadic  (Pind.  Pyth.  v.  1,  &c.) ;  an  there  is 
a  representation  of  king  Arcesilaiis  upon 
an  ancient  vase,  in  the  act  of  weighing 
out  the  drug  to  his  customers  (An- 
nali  deir  lust.  Archeolog.  di  Roma, 
vol.  V.  p.  50).  Hence  the  expression 
in  Aristophanes  (Plut.  921),  'rb  Bot- 
Tou  (Ti\(ptou.'  A  description  of  it  is  given 
at  great  length  in  Theophrastus  '  Hist. 
Plant,  vi.  I)),  and  another  in  Pliny  'H.  N. 
xxii.23).  Delia  Cella,  Pacho,  and  Beechey, 
all  considered  that  thej-  recogniseil  the 
silphium  in  a  plant  called  by  the  Arabs 
drids  or  d('rias — an  umbelliferous  plant, 
three  feet  in  height,  resembling  the 
Daucas  or  wild  carrot.  This  tlower  is 
first  met  with  about  Mcrdj,  and  extends 
eastward  a  little  beyond  JJcnii  (Dar- 
nis;.  It  is  injurious  to  the  cattle  which 
feed  on  it  (Delia  Cella,  pp.  1'20,  127  ; 
Pacho,  ch.  xviii.;  Beechey,  pp.  409- 
420;  Hamilton,  p.  27). 

The  identity  of  this  plant  with  the 
silphium  h:us  been  questioned  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  wliieh  the  latter 
is  figured  upon  the  coins.  The  stem  is 
not  nearly  so  thick  as  represented;  and 
altogether  the  figure  is  far  from  bemg  a 
good  likeness.  Still,  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
observes  (]i.  28),  the  plant,  as  given 
upon  the  coins,  is  a  very  fair  "oo/irtvi- 
tioiiil  silphium,"  and  the  inexactness  of 
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begins  to  grow  in  tliis  region,  extending  from  the  island  of  Platea 
on  the  one  side  to  the  mouth  of  the  Syrtis  ^  on  the  other. 
The  customs  of  the  Gilligammse  are  like  those  of  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen. 

170.  The  Asbystse^  adjoin  the  Gilligammae  upon  the  west. 
They  inhabit  the  regions  above  Gyrene,  but  do  not  reach  to  the 
coast,  wliich  belongs  to  the  Cyrenoeans.  Fom--liorse  chariots  are 
in  more  common  use  among  them  than  among  any  other 
Libyans.  In  most  of  their  customs  they  ape  the  manners  of  the 
Cyrenaeans.^ 

171.  Westward  of  the  Asbystae  dwell  the  Auschisae,^  who 
possess  the  country  above  Barca,  reaching,  liow^n^er,  to  the  sea  at 
tlie  place  called  Euesperides.*  In  the  middle  of  theii-  territory  is 
the  little  tribe  of  the  Cabalians,^  which  touches  the  coast  near 


the  representation  cannot  be  considered 
to  outweigh  the  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  identity.  The  placing  of 
the  silpliium  upon  the  coins  of  Cyrend 
is  aiiidogous  to  that  of  the  ear  of  wheat 
on  the  coins  of  Metapontum,  of  the 
bunch  of  grapes  on  those  of  Myconus, 
of  the  fish  on  those  of  Olbia,  and  of  the 
bunch  of  thyme  on  those  of  Melos.  The 
country  is  represented  by  its  chief  pro- 
duct. 

^  Herodotus  appears  to  have  known 
but  of  one  Syrtis,  which  is  the  Greater 
Syi'tis  of  the  geograpliers,  the  modern 
Gulf  oi Sidra,  not  (as  Niebuhr  supposed) 
the  Less  (Geograph.  of  Herod,  p.  19, 
E.  T.).  This  is  the  limit  that  Scylax 
assigns  to  the  silpliium,  which  extends, 
he  says  (Peripl.  p.  1U8)  from  the  Cher- 
sonese {Ras-el-Tynn)  to  Euesperides 
(^Benghazi).  Compare  also  Theophj-as- 
tus  (1.  s.  c).  The  present  limits  of  the 
plant  seem  to  be  even  narrower.  It  first 
aj>pears  somewhat  east  of  Zanies,  and 
only  reaches  from  thence  to  a  little  be- 
yond Cyrene  [Orcunith).  See  the  autho- 
rities quoted  in  the  last  note. 

'  The  Asbystae,  being  neighbours  of 
the  Cyreuseans.  were  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Callimachus,  the  Cyrenaean, 
sang  of  them  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  voc. 
'Aff^vara).  Their  inland  position  is 
attested  by  Dionj^sius  (Perieg.  211). 

A(j(Bv<7-TO.l    6'    CTTt    TOtCt    ^  €  <T  7)  TT  €  i  fi  0  i 

TeAe'flovcrt. 

They  ai-e  mentioned  by  Pliny,  under  the 
name  of  Hasbit^  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  5),  as 
neighbours  of  the  Nasamonians  and 
Maciaus. 

-  The  Cyreujeans  w-ere  famous  for 
their    skill   in    chariot-driving   (Ephor. 


Fr.  5~).  Hence  the  appellations  of  eviw- 
TTos,  iirirS^oros,  and  the  like,  applied  to 
Cyrene  (.Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  2,  ix.  5,  &c.  ed. 
Diss. ;.  Hence  also  their  success  in  the 
games  (ibid.).  The  most  usual  emblems 
on  their  coins,  besides  the  silphium, 
are  the  horse,  the  four-horse  chariot, 
and  the  chariot-wheel.  Vide  supra, 
ch.  160,  note  ■•.  The  streets  of  Cyrene, 
and  the  roads  in  its  neighbourhood  are 
still  deeply  indented  with  the  marks  of 
chariot- wheels  (Hamilton,  p.  70;  Pacho, 
p.  194;  Beechey,  p.  406,  &c.);  and  the 
quadriga  appears  more  than  once  in 
the  few  sculptures  which  still  adorn  the 
ruins  (Hamilton,  p.  45). 

^  The  AuschissB  of  Herodotus  are 
plainly  identical  with  the  Auschita3  of 
Steph.  Byz ,  who  dwell  above  Barca. 
Whether  the  Ausigdi  of  Callimachus 
(ap.  Steph.)  are  the  same  people  is  open 
to  doubt.  Ausigda,  the  city  of  these 
latter,  was  known  both  to  Hecataeus 
(Fragm.  300)  and  Ptolemy  (Geograph. 
iv.  4).  It  lay  a  little  eastward  of  Pto- 
lemais. 

■'  Theotimus,  who  wrote  a  book  about 
Cyrene,  said  that  this  city  was  founded 
by  Ai'cesilaiis  IV.  after  his  Pythian  vic- 
tory, and  that  the  Carrhotus  mentioned 
by  Pindar  as  chai'ioteer  (Pyth.  v.  34), 
who  was  his  wife's  brother,  led  out  the 
colonists,  a  collection  from  all  Greece 
(Fr.  1).  Battus,  the  son  of  Arcesilaiis 
IV.,  afterwards  fled  hither  (Heracl. 
Pont.  Fr.  4).  The  place  received  the 
name  of  Berenice  under  the  Ptolemies 
(Ptolem.  Geograph.  iv.  4;  Strab.  xvii. 
]).  1181),  and  is  now  Benghazi.  (Vide 
infra,  ch.  198.) 

^  Or  Bacalians,  according  to  one  read- 
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Tauchiru,"  u  city  of  the  Burcieaus.     Tlieii-  customs  urc  like  those 
of  the  i.ihyaiis  above  Cyrene. 

172.  The  Nasaniouians/  a  minierous  people,  an;  the  western 
neif^hhonrs  of  the  Auschisic.  lu  sumnier  they  leave  tlieir  flocks 
and  herds  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  go  up  the  country  to  a  j)lace 
called  Augila,''  where  they  gather  th(3  lUites  from  the  ijalms,'-* 
^vluch  in  those  parts  grow  tliickly,^  and  are  of  gi-eat  size,  all  (jf 
them  being  of  the  fruit-bearing  kind.  They  also  chase  tlie 
locusts,  and,  when  caught,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  after  which  they 
grind  them  to  powder,  and,  si)rinkling  this  upon  their  milk,  no 
di'ink  it.  Each  man  among  them  has  several  wives,  in  their 
intercoui-se  with  whom  they  resemble  the  ]\rassageta3.  The 
following  are  then-  customs  in  the  swearing  of  oaths  and  the 
practice  of  augury.  The  man,  as  he  swears,  lays  his  hand  u])on 
the  tomb  of  some  one  considered  to  have  been  pre-eminently  just 
and  good,  and  so  doing  swears  by  liis  name.  For  divination  tliey 
betake  themselves  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  own  ancestors,  and, 
after  praying,  lie  down  to  sleep  upon  their  graves  ;  by  the  dreams 
which  then  come  to  them  they  guide  tlieir  conduct,  ^^'llen  tliey 
pledge  their  faith  to  one  another,  each  gives  the  other  to  drink 
out  of  his  hantl ;  -  if  there  bo  no  liquid  to  be  had,  they  take  up 
dust  from  the  ground,'^  and  put  their  tongues  to  it. 


int;.  This  "little  tribe"  escaped  the 
notice  of  nil  other  geographers.  It  would 
seem  to  exist  still  in  the  Cabi/les  of 
modern  Algeria,  <atrue  Berber  race. 

"  Tauchira  retains  its  name  as  Tanhra, 
Tokra/t,  or  Terkera.  Considerable  ruins 
mark  the  site  (Bella  Cella,  p.  209,  E.  T. ; 
Pacho,  pp.  184-186;  Beechey,  jip.  ;i(J7- 
376).  The  walls,  according  to  Beechey, 
are  a  mile  and  a  half  round. 

^  All  the  geographers  speak  of  tlie 
Nasauioniaus,  and  agree  in  their  locality 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  HI;  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
1183;  Pliu.  H.  N.  v.  5).  They  dwelt 
around  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtis 
(vide  supra,  ii.  32).  In  the  Roman 
times  they  had  the  character  of  being 
wreckers  (Quint.  Curt.  iv.  7 ;  Lucau's 
Ph;u-s:il.  ix.  438-444  ■. 

'^  This  place  retains  its  name  un- 
changed. It  lies  on  the  great  route 
from  Egypt  to  Fezzau  and  Mauritania, 
almost  due  south  of  Cyrene,  between  the 
29th  and  ;jOth  paralle'ls.  It  was  visited 
by  Horneman  and  Pacho,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Hamilton.  I'acho  declares 
the  account  of  Herodotus  to  be  in  all 
respects  true   (pp.   272-280).     His  de- 


scriptions are,  he  says,  "  tellemeut 
fideles,  qu'elles  pourraient  encore  servir 
ii  decrire  I'Augiles  moderne." 

'^  See  below,  note  '  on  ch.  182. 

'  Mr.  Hamilton  estimates  the  number 
of  date-trees  in  tlie  oasis  of  Augila  at 
10,000  (p.  190).  Those  of  Jalo,  which 
was  probably  included  in  the  Augila  of 
Herodotus,  at  loO.OOO!  Dates  continue 
to  be  the  sole  product  of  the  place  and 
the  source  whence  the  iuhabitant.-i  draw- 
all  their  subsistence.  A  brisk  trade  is 
carried  on  between  them  and  the  natives 
of  the  coast,  chiutly  those  of  BriKjhiizi, 
who  bring  them  corn  aud  manufactured 
articles  of  all  kiuds.  and  receive  dates  in 
exchange.  In  the  time  of  Leo  Afri- 
cauus  (the  15th  century)  a  similar  trade 
was  carried  on  with  Egypt  ^vi.  p.  240). 

-  Shaw  mentions  a  custom  exactly 
like  this  in  Algeria.  lu  the  marriage 
ceremony  the  form  of  plighting  troth  is 
by  drinking  out  of  each  other's  hands 
(travels,  p.  303). 

^  So  the  Mahometan  law  of  ablution 
allows  sand  to  be  used  where  water  can- 
not be  procured. 
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173.  On  the  countiy  of  the  Nasamonians  borders  that  of  the 
Psylli,'*  who  were  swept  away  under  the  foEowing  circumstances. 
The  south-wind  had  blown  for  a  long  time  and  dried  up  all  the 
tanks  in  which  their  water  was  stored.  Now  the  whole  region 
within  the  Syrtis  is  utterly  devoid  of  springs.  Accordingly,  the 
Psylli  took  counsel  among  themselves,  and  by  common  consent 
made  war  upon  the  south-wind — so  at  least  the  Libyans  say,  I  do 
but  repeat  then-  words — they  went  forth  and  reached  the  desert ; 
but  there  the  south-wind  rose  and  buried  them  under  heaps  of 
sand  :  ^  whereupon,  the  Psylli  being  destroyed,  their  lands  passed 
to  the  Nasamonians.'^ 

174.  Above  the  Nasamonians,  towards  the  south,  in  the  district 
where  the  wild  beasts  abound,  dwell  the  Garamantians,'  who 
avoid  all  society  or  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  have  no 
weapon  of  war,  and  do  not  know  how  to  defend  themselves.^ 

175.  Tliase  border  the  Nasamonians  on  the  south  :  westward 
along  the  sea-shore  their  neighboui-s  are  the  ]\IacoB,^  who,  by 


"^  The  Psylli  had  been  already  men- 
tioned by  Hecatasus  (Fragm.  303),  who 
seems  to  have  spoken  of  the  Greater 
Syi'tis  under  the  name  of  tlie  Psyllic 
Gulf.  Scylax  omits  them;  but  they 
appear  in  Ptolemy,  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion (iv.4).  Strabo  likewise  places  them 
next  to  the  Xasamouiaus  (xvii.  p.  1183). 
According  to  Pliny,  although  the  Nasa- 
monians had  at  one  time  almost  exter- 
minated them,  yet  a  remnant  continued 
to  his  day  (vii.  2).  The  Psylli  were 
famed  for  their  power  of  charming  ser- 
pents. (See  Pliny,  1.  s.  c. ;  Plutarch, 
Cat.  Min.  i.  p.  787;  Celsus,  v.  27,  &c.) 

[The  snake-players  of  the  coast  of 
Barbary  are  worthy  successors  of  the 
Psylli.  Both  the  snakes  and  the  men 
appear  tc  be  equally  frantic  during  then- 
performances,  which  are  far  more  dis- 
gusting than  in  Egj^pt. — G.  \V.] 

^  Compare  iii.  26,  where  a  similar 
power  is  incorrectly  assigned  to  the 
desert  sand-storm  (see  note  ^  ad  loc). 
Mr.  Hamilton  tells  us  that  at  present 
there  is  in  these  parts  of  Africa  an  al- 
most superstitious  dread  of  the  south- 
wind.  The  Lifayah,  a  tribe  inhabiting 
the  oasis  of  Ammon,  "  regard  a  hot 
south-wind  as  the  unfailing  signal  of 
some  coming  calamity.  One  is  almost 
teD:ipted  to  think  they  must  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Psylli,  who  had  escaped  the 
general  destruction  of  their  nation,  and 
still  dread  their  old  enemy  "  (Wander- 
ings, p.  2j3). 

*  Perhaps  we  may  combine  this  tradi- 


tion with  the  account  given  by  Pliny, 
and  consider  that  after  the  Psylli  had 
suffered  a  great  loss  from  a  sand-storm 
in  the  desert,  in  an  expedition  under- 
taken probably  to  procui-e  water,  they 
wore  attacked  in  their  weakened  condi- 
tion by  the  Nasamonians,  who  seized 
the  greater  portion  of  their  territory. 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  "  Garaman- 
tians"  is  the  true  reading  here.  Pliny 
and  Mela,  wlio  follow  Herodotus  very 
closely  in  their  descriptions  of  the  Afri- 
can nations,  ascribe  the  features  here 
given  to  the  Garamantians,  to  a  distinct 
people  whom  they  call  Gamphasantians. 
The  corruption,  if  such  it  be,  no  doubt 
was  early;  for  Eustathius  (ad  Diouys. 
Perieges.  217)  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.)  both 
read  "  Garamantians  "  in  the  passage. 
The  Garamantians  seem  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  ch.  183,  as  a  new  people. 

**  These  statements  (it  is  clear)  do  not 
agree  with  what  is  said  below  (ch.  159) 
of  the  Garamantians  "  hunting  the  Tro- 
glodyte Ethiopians." 

'  Scylax  agrees  with  this  statement 
(Peripl.  p.  111).  He  places  the  Macse, 
like  the  Nasamonians,  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Greater  Sp'tis,  assigning  the  tract 
towards  the  east  to  the  latter,  that  to- 
wards the  west  to  the  former  people. 
They  are  found,  as  Macseans,  in  the 
same  position,  in  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  MaKtuoi 
'S.vpnrai).  Strabo  omits  them ;  but  they 
appear  in  Pliny,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Nasamonians  and  Asbystie  (Has- 
bita3).     In  the  thuxl  century  B.C.  they 
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lottiiij:;  tlio  locks  alxmt  ihv  cnnvii  of  tlieir  licud  ^m-ow  Ioiiij:,  while 
thoy  clip  tliciu  close  everywhere  else,  make  their  hair  reseinltle 
a  crest.  In  war  these  people  use  the  skins  of  ostriches  for 
shields.-  The  river  Ciny})s^  rises  among  them  from  the  hcifrht 
called  ''the  Hill  of  the  Graces,"  and  rnns  from  thence  through 
their  country  to  the  sea.  The  Hill  of  the  Graces  is  thickly 
covered  with  wood,  and  is  thus  very  unlike  the  rest  of  Libya, 
which  is  hare.     It  is  distant  two  hunched  furlongs  from  the  sea.** 

17(5.  Adjoining  the  IMaca;  are  the  Gindanes,^  whose  women 
wear  ou  their  legs  anklets  of  leather.  Each  lover  that  a  woman 
has  gives  her  one ;  and  she  who  can  show  the  most  is  the  best 
esteemed,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  loved  by  the  greatest 
number  of  men. 

177.  A  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea  from  the  coimtry 
of  the  Gindanes  is  inhabited  by  the  Lotopljagi,''  who  live  en- 


fuiiuslied  iiiercenarios  to  the  Curthagi- 
iiiaus  (^Polyb.  iii.  33;. 

-  Coiupare  vii.  70.  Ostriches  are  still 
fount!  in  great  numbers  in  this  pai-t  of 
Africa,  but  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast  (Lyon's  Travels,  p.  GO). 

'  The  river  Ciuyps,  or  Cinyphus,  is 
commemorated  by  all  the  googi-aphers 
(Scylax,  I'eriijl.  p.  112;  Ptol.  iv.  3; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  1179;  &c.).  It  ran  into 
the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Leptis,  the 
present  Lchcda  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.).  Moderns 
do  not  find  any  river  of  consequence  on 
tliis  coast,  which  is  intersected  by  tor- 
rent courses  dry  during  the  summer 
months.  Perliaps  the  Wad"  cl  Khdhan 
has  the  best  light  to  be  considered  tlic 
ancient  Cinyps.  It  has  "  more  preten- 
sions to  the  title  of  river"  than  any 
of  tlie  other  ton-ents  upon  this  coast 
(Beechey,  p.  62.  Compare  Earth's  Wan- 
derungen,  vol.  i.  p.  317) — it  is  in  the 
right  position,  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Lebeda — it  has  mai-shes  upon  its  right 
bank  crossed  by  a  causeway,  agreeably 
to  Strabo's  description  (xvii.  p.  1 17fl) 
— and  the  surrounding  country  coiTe- 
sponds  with  the  descriptions  of  Scylax 
(Peripl.  p.  112)  and  Herodotus  [xniva, 
ch.  198,  and  cf.  note  ad  loc).  The  only 
objection  to  the  identification  is  that 
the  Ghariiiu  hills  from  which  it  flows, 
ai-e  not  more  than  4  miles  from  the  sea 
(Beechey,  1.  s.  c).  But  this  objection 
•would  lie  equally  against  all  the  other 
streams. 

"*  The  Hill  of  the  Graces,  which  was 
likewise  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (ap. 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  v.   32),   must  be 


looked  for  in  the  Ghariiin  range.  This 
range  however  is  not  now  more  than  4, 
or  at  most  .'>  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.  It  is  possible  that  Herodotus 
was  misinformed  as  to  the  distance;  but 
it  is  likewise  possible  that  the  occasion  of 
the  discrepancy  may  be  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  soa  upon  this  low  shore, 
which  is  very  perceptible  in  places.  (See 
Beechey,  {)p.  -19o-498,  and  Map  of  Apol- 
lonia.  Compare  Hamilton,  p.  52,  &c., 
who  thinks  that  the  whole  of  this  coast 
has  subsided.)  The  Ghaiian  chain  is 
said  to  "preserve  the  character  given 
of  it  by  the  historian,  as  being  covered 
with  trees,  contrasting  by  their  verdure 
with  the  scorclied  and  arid  soil  of 
Libya"  (Delia  Cclla,  p.  37,  E.  T.). 

^  The  Gindanes  are  mentioned  by 
no  other  ancient  writer,  if  we  excejjt 
Stephen,  whose  knowledge  comes  from 
Herodotus.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
the  ethnic  appellative  of  Gindanes  wjis 
superseded  by  the  descriptive  name  of 
Lotophagi  (Lotus-eatei-s).  Stephen  iden- 
tifies the  two;  and  Scylax  places  the 
Lotophagi  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Cinyps  (Peripl.  113).  The  Gin- 
danes are  rightly  placed  by  Kicpei't 
(Ma{)  II.)  upon  the  ct»<<,s^ 

**  The  country  of  the  Lotophagi  is 
evidently  the  Peninsula  of  Zarzig,  which 
is  the  only  tract  projecting  from  this 
part  of  the  coast.  They  are  thus  brought 
into  the  position  usually  assigned  them, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
or  Gulf  of  KiMhs  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  113; 
Strabo,  xvii.  1178). 
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tirely  on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus-tree. '^  The  lotus  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  the  lentisk  berry,  and  in  sweetness  resembles  the  date. 
The  Lotophagi  even  succeed  in  obtaining  from  it  a  sort  of 
wine.^ 

178.  The  sea-coast  beyond  the  Lotophagi  is  occupied  by  the 
Machlyans,**  who  use  the  lotus  to  some  extent,  though  not  so 
much  as  the  people  of  whom  we  last  spoke.  The  Machlyans 
reach  as  far  as  the  great  river  called  the  Triton,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  gi'eat  lake  Tritonis.^     Here,  in  this  lake,  is  an  is- 


7  The  lotos  01'  lotus  tree  was  either  the 
Bhnmnus  Zizi/phus  (the  Bh.  Nuheca  of 
Forsk.)j  or  the  Cordia  Mijjca ;  which 
last,  very  eomuion  in  the  Oases,  is  called 
Mo!;hd>/t  in  AraLic,  and  has  a  sweet 
fruit  gi-ovving  in  clusters,  as  described 
by  Theophrastus,  '^  TreTrcLverai  Siffwep  ^6- 
rpves."  But  the  lotus  is  evidently  the 
lihamivis,  now  called  in  Arabic  Sidr,  the 
fruit  Nehk.  It  looks  and  tastes  rather 
like  a  bad  crab-apple.  It  lias  a  single 
.stone  within  it.  To  Ulysses  it  was  as  in- 
convenient as  modern  "gold-diggings" 
to  ship  captains,  since  he  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  keeping  his  sailors  to  the 
ship  when  they  had  once  tasted  it  ( Horn. 
Od.  is.  84  to  96).  Pliny  (xiii.  32) 
thinks  the  tree  a  species  of  Celtis,  dif- 
fering from  that  of  Italy  • —  the  Celtis 
^»s^-((fe  of  Linneeus.  He  says,  "it  has 
the  size  of  a  pear-tree,  though  Cornelius 
Nepos  calls  it  low."  He  also  alludes 
to  its  fruit  being  very  delicious,  and 
to  strangers  forgetting  their  country 
who  tasted  it  (xxii.  21j.  He  also  men- 
tions the  lotos  herb,  or  Fahn  Grwca 
(xxiv.  2);  the  lotometra  (xxii.  21).  "of 
whose  grains  the  Egyptian  shepherds 
make  bread;"  and  the  lotus  lily  [Nym- 
phcBa  lotus)  in  ponds  after  the  inunda- 
tion (xiii.  17);  also  the  Mel  Hot  us  (xxi. 
20),  which  is  a  trifoliated  herb,  sup- 
posed b}^  some  to  be  the  Tru/otiella  fce^ 
woii-gnrc'iin  :  but  none  of  these  four  last 
have  anything  to  do  with  Homer's  loto- 
phagi. (See  notes  on  Book  ii.  cha.  92 
and  96,  and  coinjiare  Major  Renuell,  p. 
628  to  630.)— [G.  W.] 

*  Perhaps  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
Homeric  myth  (Od.  ix.  74  et  seqi].) 

'■'  Pliny  calls  the  Machlyans  neigh- 
bours of  the  Nasamouians.  No  other 
geographer  mentions  them  under  the 
same  name;  but  they  are  probably  re- 
presented by  the  Machyni  of  Ptolemy, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (iv.  o) ; 
or  by  their  neighbours,  the  Machryans 
(ib.).  It  may  be  suspected  that  the 
Macse,   Mazyes,  or  Maxyes,  and  Mach- 


lyes  of  our  author,  and  likewise  the 
Machyni,  Machrj-es,  Macsei,  Mi-maces, 
and  Maca-tutfe  of  Ptolemy,  belonged  to 
the  same  stock.  The  physical  type  and 
customs  of  the  Machlyans  were  noticed 
by  Calliphanes,  Aristotle  (Fr.  249 ,,  and 
Nic.  Damasc.  (Fr.  186.) 

^  No  great  river  exists  in  these  parts. 
Small  streams  only  empty  themselves 
into  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  and  the  brooks 
which  flow  into  the  Shibkah  (Sliibk-el- 
Loycdeah),  or  lose  themselves  among  the 
sands  that  border  it,  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  rivers.  Dr.  Shaw  believed  that 
he  recognised  the  Triton  in  the  Wad  'el 
Hanimah,  or  river  of  Kabes,  a  stream  of 
some  width,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
hills  to  the  west  of  that  city,  and  reaches 
the  sea  a  little  south  of  it.  (Travels,  p. 
197.)  Bahr  accepts  this  view,  while 
Kiepert  (Map  II.)  appears  to  make  the 
Wadji  Accronde,  or  Akareith.  which  is 
not  even  a  perennial  stream,  the  Triton. 
In  this  he  follows  Sir  Greville  Temple 
(Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean,  p. 
165).  Eennell's  arguments,  however, 
have  never  been  answered.  (See  his 
Geography,  pp.  659-667.)  And  the  pro- 
bability seems  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of 
his  views,  which  are  that  the  Lake  Tii- 
tonis  of  Herodotus  includes  both  the 
Shibk-cl-Lou:deah  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
between  which  he  supposes  there  to 
have  been  anciently  a  communication 
by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel ;  and 
that  the  Triton  must  be  sojight  for 
among  the  rivulets  which  run  into,  or 
lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  i^/nb- 
kah.  Herodotus,  it  must  be  observed, 
makes  the  river  Triton  run  into  the  Lake 
Tritonis,  and  says  not  a  word  of  its  run- 
ning out  of  it ;  and  the  Lake  Tritonis  is 
with  him  a  part  of  the  sea,  for  Jason's 
vessel  is  driven  by  the  north  wind  into 
it. 

The  description  in  Scylax  (Peripl. 
pp.  115-117),  and  the  brief  notice  in 
Ptolemy  (iii.  4),  are  strongly  confirma- 
tory of  these  views.     We  may  trace  the 
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hind  called  IMda,"  wliirli  it  is  said  the  Lacedajinonians   wore  to 
have  eolouiscil,  aceordiii}^  to  an  oracle. 

170.  'rh(>  l(»lh)\viii<;  is  the  story  as  it  is  commonly  told.  W  hen 
Jasiin  had  linishcd  huildinp;  the  Argo  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Pelion, 
lie  took  oil  hDjird  ihc  usual  lipoatonil),  and  moreover  a  hra/eii 
tripnd.  Thus  (M|uij»|ied,  he  set  sail,  iutendiiii^  to  coast  round  the 
l*el(>[)oniit'S(\  and  so  to  reach  1  )(d|>lii.'  1'lie  voyaf;;e  was  pros- 
perous as  far  as.iMaU>a  ;  but  at  that  point  a  gale  of  wind  from  the 
north  '  came  on  suddenlv,  and  carried  him  out  of  liis  course  to  the 
coast  of  Jjil)ya  ;  where,  before  he  discovered  the  land,  he  got 
among  the  shallows  of  Lake  Tritonis.  As  he  was  turning  it  in  his 
mind  how  he  should  (iudhis  way  out,  Triton  (they  say)  appeared 
to  him,  and  offered  to  show  him  the  channel,  and  secure  him  a 
safe  retreat,  if  lu;  would  give  iiim  the  tripod.  Jasou  complying, 
was  shown  by  Triton  the  passage  through  the  shallows ;  after 
which  the  god  took  the  ti'ipod,  and,  carrying  it  to  his  own  temple, 
seated  himself  upon  it,  and,  filled  with  pro])hetic  fur\%  delivered 
to  Jason  and  his  companions  a  long  prediction.  "When  ade-' 
scendant,"  he  said,  "  of  one  of  the  Argo's  crew  slioidd  seize  and 
carry  oft'  the  brazen  tripod,  then  by  inevitable  fate  would  a 
hundred  Grecian  cities  be  built  around  Lake  Tritonis."  The 
Libyans  of  that  region,  when  they  heard  the  w^ords  of  this  pro- 
phecy, took  away  the  tripod  and  hid  it. 

180.  The  next  tribe  beyond  the  Machlyans  is  the  tribe  of  the 
Auseans.^    Both  these  nations  inhabit  the  borders  of  Lake  Tritonis, 


gi-adual  blocking-up  of  the  uioutli  of  the 
inner  sea,  wliich  stood  to  the  Lesser 
Syrti.s  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  (or  Lake 
Micotis)  to  the  Euxine— then  the  drying 
up  of  the  water  by  evaporation,  and  the 
separation  of  the  original  Lake  Tritou 
into  several  seas  or  uieres— Lastly  the 
desiccation  of  all  these  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  the  transformation  of  the 
ancient  Lake  of  Triton  into  the  modern 
Sliibk-rl-  f.O'iJciih. 

2  Probably  the  same  as  Scylax's  Isle 
of  Triton.  Shaw  (p.  21;^)  identified  it 
with  a  sand-bank  in  the  Sliihh-d-Low- 
dcii/i,  which  sand-bank  has  since  become 
a  peninsula  (Temple,  p.  104).  Kennell, 
with  more  probability,  conjectures  that 
riila  is  now  part  of  tlie  flat  tract  of  sand 
which  intervenes  between  the  Shibkah 
and  the  sea  (p.  663). 

3  Various  modes  were  adopted  of 
bringing  Jason  to  Lake  Tritonis.  Some 
made  the  visit  take  place  on  the  return 
of  the  expedition  from  Colchis,  after  a 
storm  sent  by  Jupiter  as  a  pimishmeut 


for  the  murder  of  Apsyrtus.  ('Apoll. 
Rhod.  iv.  br>7,  &c.)  Others  made  tlie 
Argonauts,  when  commanded  to  exi>iate 
tliis  murder  by  sailing  to  Italy,  coiist 
along  the  African  and  Celtic  (Iberian?) 
shores  voluntarily.  (Apollodor.  i.  p. 
05. 1  These  divergences  prove  sufficiently 
the  unreal  and  poetic  character  of  the 
entire  narrative.  (See  Grote,  vol.  i.  pp. 
310-:U8.) 

■*  Ilypercritics  observe  that  a  north 
wind  springing  up  at  Malea  i  the  Cape 
St.  AiKjclo)  should  have  carried  the  ves- 
sel to  the  Greater,  and  not  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  (^Midler,  Orchom.,  p.  o.')-!;  Pacho, 
p.  173).  But  Herodotus  is  here  oidy 
reporting  the  story  as  it  was  told  by 
some  ]ioet,  who  was  not  perhaps  very 
well  skilled  in  geogi-aphy.  He  seems 
however,  himself,  to  have  compressed 
Africa  too  much  between  Egypt  and  the 
Lake  Tritonis  (vide  infra,  ch.  181, 
note  •'). 

*  The  Auseans  ai-e  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  ancient  writer,  imless  we  may 
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being  separated  from  one  another  by  the  river  Triton.  Both  also 
wear  their  hair  long,  but  the  IMachlyans  let  it  grow  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  while  the  Anseans  have  it  long  in  front.  The  Ausean 
maidens  keep  year  by  year  a  feast  in  honom-  of  jMinerva,  whereat 
their  cnstom  is  to  di-aw  up  in  two  bodies,  and  fight  with  stones 
and  clubs.  They  say  that  these  are  rites  which  have  come  down 
to  them  from  their  fathers,  and  that  they  honour  with  them  their 
native  goddess,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Minerva  (Athene)  of  the 
Grecians.'^  If  any  of  the  maidens  die  of  the  wounds  they  receive, 
the  Auseans  declare  that  such  are  false  maidens.  Before  the 
fight  is  suffered  to  begin,  they  have  another  ceremony.  One  of 
the  virgins,  the  loveliest  of  the  number,  is  selected  from  the  rest ; 
a  Corinthian  helmet  and  a  complete  suit  of  Greek  armour  are 
publicly  put  upon  her ;  and,  thus  adorned,  she  is  made  to  mount 
into  a  chariot,  and  led  around  the  whole  lake  in  a  procession. 
What  arms  they  used  for  the  adornment  of  their  damsels  before 
the  Greeks  came  to  live  in  their  country,  I  cannot  say.  I  ima- 
gine they  dressed  them  in  Egyptian  armour,  for  I  maintain  that 
both  the  shield  and  the  helmet  came  into  Greece  from  Egypt.' 


regard  them  as  identical  with  the  Ausu- 
riims  of  Synesiuf?,  who,  in  the  5th  and 
(ith  centuries  of  our  era,  devastated  the 
Cyrenaica.  (Op.  p.  298-303.)  Their 
temple  of  Athene  seems  to  be  that  men- 
tioned by  Scylax  (p.  116),  as  'AQr]vas 
TpiTiovlSos  Up6v  (vide  infra,  ch.  188). 


^  The    Athen6    of   the    Greeks   was 

identified  with  the  Keith  or  Mt  of  the 

Egyptians  (Plat.  Tim.  p.  21,  E.),  whose 

worship  was  common  to  all  the  African 

nations.    Herodotus  appeal's  to  regard 

the  worship  as  indigenous  in  this  part 

of  Africa,   and  as  having  passed  from 

hence  into  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt 

into  Greece  (vide  supra,  ii.  50,  and 

infra,  ch.  188). 

''  Plato  notices  the  resemblance 
of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  arms 
(Tim.  p.  24,  B.),  and  ascribes  the 
invention  of  them  to  the  latter 
people. 

[There  is,  however,  very  little 
resemblance  between  the  shield  and 
helmet  of  Egypt  and  those  of 
Greece  ;  though  the  KaraTrv^  of 
Homer  (II.  x.  258),  without  a  crest, 
may  not  have  looked  unlike  the 
head-piece  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
Shairetana,  a  northern  people,  with 
whom  the  Pharaohs  were  at  one 
time  in  alliance,  had  a  helmet  with 
horns,  and  a  round  shield  like  that 
of  Greece  (see  woodcut  in  u.  on 
Book  vii.,  ch.  61;)  and  the  custom 
of  adorning  the  helmet  with  horns 
was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
horn,"  was 
The  Kar- 

;y>/V/V/yyV/\>/V/V/V/VAV/V/V/V/y/  original    kvv4v,    or  Greek    helmet. 
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'J'hc  Auscaiis  declare  that  Minerva  is  the  daugliter  of  Neptune 
and  the  Lake  Tritonis  * — they  say  she  quarrelled  with  her  father, 
and  applied  to  J  u])iter,  who  consented  to  let  her  be  his  child  ;  and 
so  she  became  his  adoiited  daughter.  These  i)eople  do  not  marry 
or  live  in  families,  but  dwell  together  like  the  gregarious  beasts. 
When  their  children  are  full-grown,  they  are  brought  before 
the  assemblv  of  the  men.  which  is  held  every  third  month,  and 
assigned  to  those  wlu»m  they  most  resemble.'-' 

ISl.  Such  are  the  tribes  of  wandering  Libyans  dwelling  upon 
the  sea-coast.  Above  them  inland  is  the  wild-beast  tract :  and 
beyond  that,  a  ridge  of  sand,  reaching  from  Egyptian  Thebes 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.^  Throughout  this  ridge,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  days'  journey  from  one  another,-  heaps  of  salt 


was  probably  of  a  similar  material, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  being  of  dog's  skin.  The 
Carians  ai'e  said  by  Herodotus  (i.  171) 
to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
use  of  crests,  and  "  to  put  devices  on 
shields,  and  to  invent  handles  for 
shields  ;  in  the  earlier  times  their  wear- 
ers managed  them  by  the  aid  of  a 
leathern  thong,  by  which  they  were 
slung  round  the  neck  and  left  shoulder." 
This  invention  of  the  handle  was  evi- 
dently known  long  before  in  Egypt,  at 
.  least  as  early  as  'JuOO  B.C.,  in  the  time 
of  the  Osirtasens  of  the  I'ith,  and  ap- 
parently of  the  kings  of  the  i3th  dynasty. 
The  Egyptian  shields  had  no  emblems 
on  them.  They  were  also  furnished 
^\^th  a  thong  for  suspending  them  on 
the  soldier's  back,  while  using  his  left 
hand  for  some  other  purpose. — G.  W.] 

'  This  is  the  earliest  form  of  the 
legend,  and  hence  the  epithet,  Tptro- 
yeveia,  so  frequently  applied  to  this 
goddess  ( Hes.  Tlieog.  924 ;  Horn.  Hymn. 
•28,  -1;  Arist.  Eq.  1189;  &c.)  The  phi- 
losophical iiijthns  which  brought  Athene 
from  the  head  of  Jove,  was  a  later  re- 
finement, 

3  Compai'e  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  1. 

'  This  division  of  Northern  Africa 
had  been  already  made  (ii.  32).  Nie- 
buhr  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  1(3,  E.  T.) 
regai'ds  it  as  artificial  and  imaginary. 
Heeren,  more  justly,  as  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  (African  Nat.  vol.  i. 
p.  6,  E.  T.  i.  There  are,  in  fact,  three 
tracts,  which  stretch  across  the  continent 
from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ocean;  iirst, 
the  coast-tract,  or  Barbai-y,  the  country 
of  the  Berbers,  comprising  the  modern 
provinces    of   Morocco,     Fez,    Algiers, 

VOL.  III. 


Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Barka,  which  is  com- 
paratively fertile:  next,  the  hill-region, 
or,  BiUd'dijcrid,  "the  land  of  dates," 
as  the  Arabs  call  it,  which,  especially 
in  its  more  western  part.s,  is  greatly  in- 
fested with  wild  beasts ;  and  thirdly, 
the  Great  Sahara.  These  are  not  in- 
deed, exactly,  "parallel  belts  of  land." 
The  fertility  of  the  coast  is  interrupted 
in  places,  as  between  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
and  again  between  Cape  i[ci:Hrata  and 
Bcmjhasi ;  and  the  hilly  tract  varies 
greatly  in  width,  and  sometimes  sinks 
almost  to  a  level  with  the  desert ;  but 
speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  would  be 
right  to  distinguish  the  regions  as  He- 
rodotus does,  and  to  regard  them  as 
running  across  Africa;  and  so  we  find 
them  regarded  by  Hitter  in  his  Erd- 
kunde  (vol.  i.  p.  897),  and  Humboldt 
in  his  Aspects  of  Nature  (vol.  i,  p.  58, 
E.  T.). 

2  No  doubt  there  is  here  somewhat 
too  much  of  "regularity"  and  "sym- 
metry "  for  truth.  Niebuhr"s  Geograph. 
of  Herod,  p.  17,  E.  T.)  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  Herodotus  uses 
the  expression,  ''about  10  days'  journey 
from  one  another "  (^oAio-to  Sta  StKa 
rifxipeoiv  (55oD),  which  shows  that  he  did 
not  intend  an  exact  regularity,  such  as 
his  critics  have  assumed  him  to  mean. 
Heeren  has  shown  the  general  measure- 
ments not  to  err  greatly.  (Af.  Nat. 
vol.  i.  pp.  202-2;)5,  E.  T.)  His  conjec- 
ture that  Herodotus  here  describes  the 
caravan  route  across  the  desert,  between 
Egypt  and  Western  Africa,  is  one  of 
those  happy  thoughts  which  seem  ob- 
vious as  soon  as  they  are  uttered,  yet 
which  occur  only  to  genius. 
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in  large  lumps  lie  upon  hills.  At  the  top  of  every  hill  there 
gushes  forth  from  the  middle  of  the  salt  a  stream  of  water,  which 
is  both  cold  and  sweet.^  Around  dwell  men  who  are  the  last 
inliabitauts  of  Libya  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  living,  as  they  do, 
more  inland  than  the  wild-beast  district.  Of  these  nations  the 
first  is  that  of  the  Ammonians,  who  dwell  at  a  distance  of  ten 
days'  journey  from  Thebes,^  and  have  a  temple  derived  from 
that  of  the  Theban  Jupiter.  For  at  Thebes  likewise,  as  I  men- 
tioned above,^  the  image  of  Jupiter  has  a  face  like  that  of  a  ram.^ 
The  Ammonians  have  another  spring  besides  that  which  rises 


'•'  In  the  Oases  salt  is  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  sometimes  a  large  space  is 
covei'ed  with  an  incrustation  of  it,  which 
breaks  like  frozen  mud  or  shallow  water, 
under  the  feet.  Springs  frequently  rise 
from  the  sand  in  that  desert,  and  some- 
times on  the  top  of  hillocks  of  sand; 
where  the  water,  as  Herodotus  says,  is 
always  cool  and  sweet;  the  coolness 
being  caused  by  the  evajioration.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  latter 
that  I  have  seen  is  on  the  road  from  the 
Little  Oasis  to  Farafreh;  and  water 
rises  from  the  sand  in  other  places  be- 
tween Farafreh  and  the  Oasis  of  Dakli- 
leh.  Though  there  is  much  salt  in  the 
plain,  these  hillocks  are  free  from  it. — 
[G.  W.] 

Minutoli,  however  (pp.  174,  175),  de- 
scribes a  district  near  the  oasis  of 
Ammon  (Siivah),  where  the  salt,  with 
which  Northern  Africa  eveiywhere 
abounds,  "rises  in  masses  above  the 
ground."  "  There  are,"  he  says, 
"patches  above  a  mile  long,  so  covered 
with  this  substance  as  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  field  of  snow."  (Compare 
Hamilton,  pp.  183  and  193;  and  Den- 
ham,  vol.  i.  pp.  128,  1-29.)  "  Out  of  the 
midst  of  these,"  Minutoli  adds,  "springs 
of  fi'esh  water  sometimes  gush  forth." 
Mr.  Hamilton  speaks  of  a  spring  of  re- 
markably sweet  water  near  Augila, 
which  springs  from  sand  "  mixed  with 
crystals  of  common  salt,  admirably 
white  and  pure  "  (p.  223).  The  general 
character  of  these  salt-tracts,  however, 
is  rather  that  of  plains  than  of  hills. 

^  Siirah,  which  is  undoubtedly  where 
the  tempile  of  Ammon  stood  (vide  supra, 
iii.  2(5),  lies  at  the  distance  of  400  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  not  less  than  20  days' 
journey,  from  Thebes.  Heeren  thinks 
that  a  station  was  here  omitted,  or  that 
the  Great  Oasis  {El  Wah)  was  reckoned 
to  Thebes.  (Afr.  Nat.  i.  p.  212,  E.  T.) 
This  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 


erroneous  statement  in  the  text;  but 
Herodotus  was  himself  deceived,  and 
led  to  contract  unduly  the  extent  of 
eastern  Africa  (vide  supra,  ch.  179j. 

^  Vide  supra,  ii.  42. 

®  The  Theban  Jxipiter  had  the  head 
of  a  man,  and  wore  a  cap  with  two  long 
feathers,  to  which  Q.  Curtius  seems  to 
allude  when  he  says,  the  head-dress  of 
the  God  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  was 
"  vimbriculo  maxime  similis."  The  Ethi- 
opians, however,  looked  upon  the  ram- 
headed  God,  Noum  or  Nef,  as  Jupiter, 
though  they  also  worshipped  the  Amuu 
of  Thebes ;  and  both  these  Deities  are 
found  in  the  temples  of  the  Oases.  The 
ram-headed  God,  however,  is  called 
"Amenebis,"  i.e.  Amun-Nef,  at  Kasr 
Zian  in  the  Great  Oasis ;  but  this  temple 
was  only  built  in  the  late  time  of  An- 
toninus, and  the  neighbouring  one  at 
Kasr  Ain  el  Goayta  was  dedicated  under 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  to  the  Theban 
triad  of  Amun,  Maut,  and  Khons.  The 
confusion  between  Amun  and  the  ram- 
headed  Noum  was  first  made  by  the 
Ethiopians,  and  it  was  only  prevalent  in 
Egypt  subsequently  to  the  age  of  the 
Pharaohs ;  though  a  few  instances  occur 
in  Egypt  of  the  i-am-headed  deity  being 
called  Amun,  even  in  the  19th  dynasty. 
(See  n.  ^  on  Book  ii.  ch.  42.)  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Amun,  or  Amun-Re,  was  ori- 
ginally a  title,  rather  than  the  name  of 
a  God,  as  Atin-re  was  added  to  the 
name  of  Noum,  who  in  the  earliest  le- 
gends is  often  called  Noum-Atin-re. 
This  Atin-re  was  taken  up  as  a  God  by 
those  "  stranger  kings  "  (probably  from 
the  title  resembling  Adoni, or  Atin,  "  the 
sun,"  and  from  Atin-i'e  being  the  solar- 
disk;  and  Amun  was  banished  by  them. 
Atin,  Atys,  or  Attin,  Wi\s  the  sun  (Ma- 
crob.  Saturn,  i.  26),  or  nature,  and  was 
both  male  and  female.  Atin-re  was 
not  a  new  God,  but  an  Egyptian  title 
given  to  one  or  more  Gods  (^being  on 
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from  the  salt.^  The  water  of  tliis  stream  is  lukewarm  at  early 
dawn  ;  at  the  time  when  the  market  fills  it  is  much  cooler ;  by 
noon  it  has  grown  quite  cold;  at  this  time,  therefore,  they  water 
their  gardens.  As  the  afternoon  advances  the  coldness  goesofif, 
till,  about  sunset,  the  water  is  once  more  lukewarm ;  still  the 
heat  increases,  and  at  midnight  it  boils  furiously.  After  this  time 
it  again  begins  to  cool,  and  grows  less  and  less  hot  till  morning 
comes.     This  spring  is  called  "  the  Fountain  of  the  >Sun."  " 

182.  Next  to  the  Ammonians,  at  the  distance  of  ten  days' 
journey  along  the  ridge  of  sand,  there  is  a  second  salt-hill 
like  the  Ammonian,  and  a  second  spring.  The  country 
round  is  inhabitcil,  iind  tln'  jil.i -e  Ikuis  the  name  of  Augila.^ 


monuments  erected  before  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  those  "  heretics  ")  in  Pha- 
raonic  and  Ptolemaic  times.  Atin-re 
was  perhaps  the  visible  God,  the  solar 
disk,  as  Amun-re  was  the  concealed  God 
(see  n.  ^  on  Book  ii.  ch.  42) ;  and  the 
Stranger-kings,  who  worshipped  the  sun 
itself,  may  on  this  account  have  rejected 
Amun.  On  their  monuments  Atin-re 
was  figured  as  the  sun,  with  rays  termi- 
nating in  human  hands ;  but  an  instance 
occurs  of  the  winged  sun  of  Hor-Hat, 
with  these  rays,  even  in  the  time  of 
Sethi,  of  the  19th  dynasty.  (SeeAr.  At. 
Eg.  W.,  pp.  122,  123.)— [G.  W.] 

'  The  salt  of  the  Ammonians  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  such  excellent  quality, 
that  it  was  sent  to  Persia  for  the  use  of 
the  Great  King  (Dino,  Fr.  15).  It  is 
still  very  abundant,  the  houses  even 
been  built  of  it  (Hamilton,  p.  294). 

8  A  similar  account  of  this  fountain 
is  given  by  Diodorus  (xvii.  bo),  An-ian 
(iii.  4),  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  103),  and  other 
ancient  writei-s.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  phenomena  are  exagge- 
i-ated.  All  that  can  now  be  found  at 
Siwah  is  a  tepid  spring,  the  water  of 
which  feels  somewhat  warmer  in  the 
night  than  in  the  daytime.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  temperature  really 
varies.  (Belzoni,  p.  423;  Miuutoli,  pp. 
1 73- 1 74 ;  Browne,  Travels,  p.  24.  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  Aspects  of  Nature,  speaks 
of  the  siijiposed  periodically  cool  Foun- 
tain of  the  Sun,  p.  ,')9,  E.  T.)  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  experimented  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  Zubbo,  in  the  Little  Oasis, 
where  there  is  a  similar  spring.  The 
result,  in  his  own  words,  was  the  fol- 
lowing : 

' '  The  water  of  the  pond  at  Zubbo, 
soon  after  sunrise  i^Feb.  8th;,  the  ex- 
ternal air  being  51|  Fahr.,  I  found  to  be 


73^,  and  quite  rearm  to  the  hand ;  at 
mid-day,  the  external  air  being  (j5|,  it 
w.TS  79},  and  cold  to  the  hand;  and  in 
the  evening,  at  9  o'clock,  the  exteraal 
air  being  Gol,  the  water  was  77i'{j  Fahr. 
and  consequently  warm  to  the  hand. 
This  pond  was  about  30  ft.  wide,  and 
was  not  more  tlian  5  or  6  ft.  in  the 
deepest  part.  Two  other  springs  (at 
Bowitti  and  El  Kasr)  were  92|  Fahr., 
and  93f|.  The  boiling  water  was  a  na- 
tural mistake,  from  the  numerous  bub- 
bles which  rise  in  these  sulphureous 
ponds.  These  springs  and  ponds  were 
in  the  Little  0;usis,  which  is  called  Wah 
el  Behnesa,  and  in  Coptic  Oua/ic  Pemge." 

^  Vide  supra,  ch.  172.  Pacho,  re- 
marking on  the  veracity  of  Herodotus 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  Augila, 
observes: — "  II  a  parlc  de  ses  forets  de 
palmiei"s,  de  la  qualitc  exquise  de  ses 
dattes,  et  nous  avons  dit  qu'elles  sont 
la  plus  grandc  ressource  que  poss(!)de 
encore  Augiles.  La  seide  fontaine  qu'on 
y  trouvait  de  son  temps,  est  la  seule 
qu'on  y  trouve  de  nos  jours;  c'est 
Sibilleh.  La  seule  colliiie  qui  d'aprcs 
I'historien,  existait  dans  ce  canton,  est 
la  seule  qui  iuterrompe  la  mouotonie 
de  son  immense  plaine  de  sables  :  elle 
occupe  la  pai'tie  nord  du  village  prin- 
cipal. De  pins,  il  ajoute  que  cette 
coUine,  comme  celle  d'Ammon,  etait 
de  sel;  et  dans  le  monticule  de  spath 
calcaire  d'Augiles,  comme  aux  collines 
d'Ammon,  nous  trouvons  des  masses 
de  sel  gemme." 

The  distance  between  the  Ammo- 
nians {Siwah)  and  Augila  is  correctly 
stated.  Homeman  travelled  it  in  nine 
days,  but  at  more  than  the  (U'dinary 
rate.  (Travels,  pp.  45,  4i!.)  The  Augi- 
lians  of  the  present  day  reckon  it  a  ten 
days'  journey.      (Minutoli,   p.    172.) — 
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Hither   it   is   that   the   Nasamonians   come   to   gather   in  the 
dates.  ^ 

183.  Ten  days'  journey  from  Augila  there  is  again  a  salt-hill 
and  a  spring  ;  palms  of  the  fruitful  kind  grow  here  abundantly, 
as  they  do  also  at  the  other  salt-hills.  This  region  is  inhabited 
by  a  nation  called  the  Garamantians,^  a  very  powerful  people, 
who  cover  the  salt  with  mould,  and  then  sow  their  crops.^  From 
thence  is  the  shortest  road  to  the  Lotophagi,  a  journey  of  thirty 
days.^     In  the  Garamantian  country  are  found  the  oxen  which, 


["Augila  is  about  220   miles   west  of 
Siwahr—G:.  W.] 

1  The  right  of  gathering  dates  is  still 
claimed  in  certain  districts  by  the  Arabs  ; 
and  the  various  small  Wahs  (Oases),  or 
spots  in  the  desert  having  springs  and 
date-trees,  westward  of  the  Egyptian 
Oases,  are  still  occupied  or  claimed  by 
the  Blacks,  as  of  old;  the  Nasamones 
being,  as  before  observed,  the  Nahsi- 
amones,  or  negroes  of  the  Ammonian 
district.  (See  n.  ^  on  Book  ii.  eh.  32.) 
The  adoption  of  the  palm-tree  as  an 
emblem  of  victory,  or  of  success,  doubt- 
less arose  from  this  right  of  gathering 
dates  in  a  conquered  country.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  date-tree  will  not 
grow  except  where  thei'e  is  water,  or  in 
irrigated  land;  and  the  palm-tree  of  the 
desert,  like  the  pelican  of  the  wilder- 
ness (a  fish-eating  bird),  must  be  taken 
in  a  restricted  sense,  meaning  that  it 
was  found  in  spots  away  from  the  habi- 
tations of  men. — [G.  W.] 

Mr.  Hamilton  informs  us  that  the 
Zowaijah  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  oasis 
of  El  Ijherri,  north-east  of  Jalo,  regu- 
larly move  southwards  in  autumn  to 
gather  the  dates  and  figs  from  the  un- 
inhabited oases  of  El  Koffra.  When 
they  have  left  them,  parties  of  the  Tib- 
boos  often  come  to  glean  the  dates  which 
remain.  ('Wanderings,'  pp.  181,  191, 
and  197.) 

-  Heeren,  and  Rennell,  identify  the 
coimtry  of  the  Garamantians  with  the 
modern  Fezzau.  Ritter  adopts  the 
same  view.  (Erdkunde,  i.  p.  989.)  The 
chief  grounds  seem  to  be,  1.  Fezzan  is 
due  south  of  the  country  of  the  Nasa- 
monians, who  line  the  shore  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis  (supra,  ch.  174).  2.  It 
is  the  first  well-peopled  tract,  and  the 
first  which  possesses  springs  west  of 
Augila.  3.  It  has  a  ruined  city,  Gerina 
(Garama),  once  the  capital.  4.  Its  name 
is  preserved  in  the  appellation  Gampha- 
santes  (=  Garm-Phasantes,  or  Garam- 


Phasantes),  found  in  the  place  of  Gara- 
mantes  in  some  writers.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  8;  Mela,  i.  8).  5.  It  is  the  only 
tract,  where  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
could  Live,  in  these  parts.  These  reasons 
appear  conclusive. 

The  distance  from  Augila  is  mis- 
stated. Rennell  imagines  that  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Garamantians  might  be 
vsithin  the  distance  of  10  days  from  the 
western  limits  of  the  Augilians.  (Geogr. 
p.  615.)  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
possible.  It  takes  16  days  at  the  least 
to  cross  the  desert  between  Augila, 
which  is  at  the  edge  of  the  Oasis,  and 
Temissa,  the  first  village'  in  Fezzan. 
(Horneman,  p.  47.)  Heeren  conjec- 
tures that  Herodotus,  or  his  informant, 
here  (as  between  Thebes  and  the  Am- 
monians)  accidentally  omitted  a  station ; 
and  that  the  resting-place  here  spoken 
of  was  not  ten,  but  twenty  days'  journey 
from  Augila.  (Af.  Nat.  i.  p.  219,  E.  T.') 
Trcu/han,  near  Zuila,  where  there  is  a 
celebrated  spring  of  water,  he  imagines 
to  be  the  site  (p.  217.)  See  also  Lyon's 
Travels  (p.  206.) 

•*  The  soil  of  Fezzan  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt.  It  is  'only  by 
a  liberal  application  of  manure  that 
any  produce  can  be  raised.  (^Lyon, 
p.  271.) 

■*  The  conjecture  of  Heeren,  that  this 
is  another  caravan  route,  and  indicates 
the  line  of  traffic  between  Carthage  and 
the  Negro  counti-ies,  seems  to  be  an 
extremely  happy  one.  At  the  present 
day  Murzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  is 
the  centre  from  which  three  great  roads 
diverge : — one  leading  to  Egypt  by  way 
of  Augila  and  Siwah  (Ammon),  another 
to  Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  across  the  Great 
Desert,  and  a  third  to  Tripoli  and 
Tunis,  by  way  of  Sokna,  Bonjein,  and 
Lcbida.  This  last  is  the  route  here 
spoken  of.  It  was  traversed  by  Captain 
Lyon  in  1820,  who  took  36  days  from 
Murzuk     to    the    coast    near   Lebida, 
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as  tlicy  ^'tizo,  walk  l)a(k\vards.  This  they  do  beoauso  thuir 
horns  curve  outwards  in  front  of  tlieir  heads,  so  that  it  is  not 
l)ossibh>  for  tlieni  when  grazing  to  move  forwards,  since  in  that 
case  their  horns  would  become  fixed  in  the  ground.''  Only 
herein  do  they  differ  from  <ither  oxen,  and  further  in  the  thick- 
ness and  hardness  of  their  hides.''  The  CTaraniaatians  have  four- 
horse  chariots,  in  which  they  chase  the  Troglodyte  Ethiopians,^ 
who  of  all  the  nations  whereof  any  account  has  reached  our  ears 
are  by  far  the  swiftest  of  foot."^  The  Troglodytes  feed  on  ser- 
pents, lizards,  and  other  similar  reptiles.  Their  language  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  people  ;  it  sounds  like  the  screeching  of 
bats.' 

184.  At  the  distance  of  ten  days'  journey  from  the  Gararaan- 
tians  there  is  again  another  salt-hill  and  s})ring  of  water  ;  around 
which  dwell  a  peoj)le,  called  the  Atarantians/  who  alone  of  all 


stopping,  however,  exactly  sis  days  at 
So'iiia.  The  Lotophagi,  including  in 
them  the  Gindnniaus,  commenced  about 
Lcbida.     (Vide  supra,  eh.  176,  note^.) 

*  No  oxeu  of  this  kind  have  been 
observed  by  modern  travellers,  though 
the  same  account  is  given  by  many  of 
the  ancients.  (Alex.  Mynd.  ap.  Atheu. 
V.  20,  p.  221,  E.;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii. 
45;  Mela,  i.  8.)  Heeren  conjectures 
that  the  horns  were  made  to  grow  in 
this  way.  The  neatherds  of  Africa, 
he  says,  frequently  amuse  themselves 
in  giving  an  artificial  form  to  the 
horns  of  their  cattle,  by  continually 
bending  them.  (Af.  Nat.  i.  p.  2-1'Z, 
E.  T.)  But  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a 
motive  for  their  giving  them  so  incon- 
venient a  shape. 

"  The  thickness  and  hardness  of  the 
hides  of  the  cattle  in  this  part  of 
Africa  are  noticed  by  modern  travel- 
lei'S.     (Horneman,  p.  127.) 

'  It  is  usual  to  regard  the  word 
Troglodyte  here  as  a  proper  name. 
lUit  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
translate  "the  Ethiopians  who  dwell 
in  holes."  Troglodytes  have  always 
abounded  in  Africa.  Tiie  most  noto- 
rious are  those  along  the  shores  of  the 
lied  Sea,  of  whom  Strabo  gives  a  full 
account  (xvi.  p.  1102).  There  were 
others  upon  the  Nile.  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  ll.'iO.)  Those  here  spoken  of  must 
be  distinguished  from  both.  They  dwelt 
probably  in  the  region  south  of  Fezzan, 
iu  the  mountains  of  the  Tibesti  range, 
where  the  Tibl>oo  [ rschad,  or  Hoc k  Tibboos, 
are  still  said  to  live  in  caves.     (Horne- 


man, p.  107;  Denham,  vol.  i.  p.  140.) 
**  Great  slave-hunts  (Grazzie  in  the 
language  of  the  country)  are  still 
common  in  Fezzan.  Armed  bodies  of 
SOU  or  1000  men  set  forth  on  these 
expeditions,  and  sweep  the.  countries 
to  the  southward  of  their  inhabitants, 
rettn-ning  after  an  absence  of  months, 
witli  a  band  of  captives,  often  more  nu- 
merous than  the  captors.  (See,  among 
othei-s,  Hamilton,  p.  196.)  These  are 
usually  Tibboos.  The  Tibboos  are  de- 
scribed as  "a  timid  race,  in  such  dread 
of  a  gun  or  horse,  that  the  bare  sight  of 
an  Arab,  and  particularly  a  mounted 
one,  is  sufficient  to  put  a  munber  of 
them  to  ffight."  (Lyon,  p.  254.)  Their 
"agility"  is  said  to  be  "proverbial," 
and  their  neighbours  call  them,  by  way 
of  distinction,  "  the  Birds "  (ib.  p. 
227). 

*  "The  people  of  Augila,  in  speaking 
of  these  tribes  (the  I'ibboos),"  observes 
Horneman,  "say  that  their  language  is 
like  the  whistling  of  birds."  (Journal, 
&c.  p.  119.) 

'  All  the  MSS.  have  AtlantMns,  which 
was  read  evidently  by  Pliny  (v.  S),  and 
Jlela  (i.  8).  The  reading  Atarantians 
is  recovered  from  Eustathius  ad  Dionys. 
I'erieg.  66).  The  locality  of  this  people 
is  very  uncertain.  Heeren  conjecturea 
that  the  route  described  by  Herodotus 
turns  southward  at  the  Gai-amantian 
station,  and  that  the  Atarantians  are 
the  Bonuyits  of  Tiujcrry  ;  but  this  view 
is  quite  incompatible  with  the  words  of 
Herodotus  in  chs.  181  and  1S5.  We 
must  regard  him  as  proceeding  west- 
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known  nations  are  destitute  of  names.  The  title  of  Atarantians 
is  borne  by  the  whole  race  in  common ;  but  the  men  have  no  par- 
ticular names  of  their  own.^  The  Atarantians,  when  the  sun 
rises  high  in  the  heaven,  curse  liim,  and  load  him  with  reproaches, 
because  (they  say)  he  bm-ns  and  wastes  both  their  country  and 
themselves.  Once  more  at  the  distance  of  ten  days'  journey 
there  is  a  salt-hill,  a  spring,  and  an  inhabited  tract.  Near  the  salt 
is  a  mountain  called  Atlas,  veiy  taper  and  round;  so  loft}-,  more- 
over, that  the  top  (it  is  said)  cannot  be  seen,  the  clouds  never 
quitting  it  either  summer  or  ^^'inter.^  The  natives  call  this 
mountain  "  the  Pillar  of  Heaven ;  "  ^  and  they  themselves  take 
then-  name  from  it,  being  called  Atlantes.  They  are  reported 
not  to  eat  any  living  thing,  and  never  to  have  any  dreams. 

185.  As  far  as  the  Atlantes  the  names  of  the  nations  in- 
habiting the  sandy  ridge  are  known  to  me  ;  but  beyond  them  my 
knowledo;e  fails.  The  ridire  itseK  extends  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  even  further  than  these ;  ^  and  tlu'oughout  the 
whole  distance,  at  the  end  of  every  ten  days'  journey,  there  is  a 
salt-mine,  with  people  dwelling  round  it  who  all  of  them  build 
then'  houses  with  blocks  of  the  salt.  Xo  rain  falls  in  these  parts 
of  Libya  ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  walls  of  these  houses  could  not 


ward,  and  seek  for  the  Atarantians 
among  the  Tuariks  of  the  Western 
Sahara.  Oudney  found  salt-plains  and 
springs  in  this  country,  towards  Gada- 
mis  (pp.  9*3-99). 

"  Leo  Africanus  says  of  the  Bornous 
— "  Quautuni  a  quodam  mercatore  in- 
teiligere    potui,    qui    longam    cum    his 
habuei-at  consuetudinam,  nullum  hie  pro- 
prviin   U'/meii   anJuts,  sed   omnes   vel    a 
longitudine,  vel  pinguitudine,  aut  alio 
quovis  accidente  nomen  habent"   (vii. 
p.  255,  A ,.     Salt  (Travels  in  Abyssinia, 
p.  379)  notices  a  similar  custom  among 
the  negroes  south  and  west  of  Abys- 
siaia ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means 
amoimt  to  the  entire  absence  of  names 
which  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus.     He 
probably  misunderstood  his  informant. 
3  Ideler  has  shown  (see  Humboldt's 
Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp.  144-146, 
E.  T.)  that  there  was  a  confusion  in  the 
Greek  mind  with  respect  to  Atlas.    The 
earlier  writers    (Homer,    Hesiod,    &c.) 
intended    by   that  name    the   Peak    of 
Tenerifle,  of  which  they  had  some  in- 
distinct knowledge  derived  from  Phoe- 
nician sources.  The  later,  imacquainted 
with  the  great  Western  Ocean,   placed 
Atlas  in  Africa,   first  regarding  it  as 


a  single  mountain,  and  then,  as  their 
geographical  knowledge  increased,  and 
they  found  there  was  no  very  remark- 
able mountain  in  Xorth-western  Africa, 
as  a  mountain  chain.  Herodotus  is  a 
writer  of  the  transition  period.  His 
description  is  only  applicable  to  the 
Peak,  while  his  locality  is  Africa — not, 
however,  the  western  coast,  but  an 
inland  tract,  probably  south-eastern 
Algeria.  Thus  his  mountain,  if  it  is  to* 
be  considered  as  having  any  foundation 
at  all  on  fact,  must  represent  the 
eastern,  not  the  western,  extremity  of 
the  Atlas  chain. 

■*  So  .^schylus  says  of  the  giant 
Atlas — 

Jrpbs  eoTTcpous  TOirmK 
ecmjice,  kCov'   ov pavov  re  koX  xBovoi 
(oju.oii'  ipeCSiai',  axBo^  ovk  evdyKoKop. — P.  V.  357. 

And  Pindar,  in  like  manner,  calls  Etna, 
Kiuv  oiipavia.  (Pyth.  i,  19,  ed.  Diss.) 
The  supposed  height  of  the  "pillar" 
may  be  gathered  from  the  SchoUast  on 
Plato,  who  reports  that  its  shadow  ex- 
tended to  the  distance  of  5000  stades 
(ad  Plat.  Tim.  p.  426,  ed.  Bekker). 

^  Herodotus,  it  should  be  observed, 
knows  that  the  African  coast  pivjects 
beyond  the  pillars. 
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stand.^  The  salt  quarried  is  of  two  colours,  white  and  purple.^ 
Beyond  the  ridge,  southwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  interior, 
the  country  is  a  desert,''  with  no  springs,  no  beasts,  no  rain,  no 
wood,  and  altogether  destitute  of  moisture.'* 

ISO.   Thus  irom  I'^gypt  as  far  as  Lake  Tritonis  Libya  is  in- 


«  Pliuy  (H.  N.  V.  5)  mentions  the 
salt  houses  of  the  African  tribes  bor- 
dering on  the  Great  Desert.  They  have 
been  found  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  tlie 
Oasis  of  Amnion,  and  by  Oudney  ( Den- 
Lam's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  78)  in  the 
western  part  of  Fezain ;  and  no  doubt 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Sahara. 
Oudney's  words  are — "Notwithstand- 
ing the  neiu'uess  and  fitness  of  the  stone, 
the  salt  mould  is  preferred  i for  houses), 
perhaps  from  the  want  of  lime  ;  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  house  is  erected. 
Another  thing:  so  little  i-ain  falls  thiit 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  fabric  falling." 

Mr.  Hamilton  says — "I saw  no  traces 
of  antiquity  in  any  of  the  buildings ; 
but,  as  of  old,  the  houses  are  built  with 
blocks  of  rock-salt,  sometimes  almost 
pure,  cemented  together  with  mud. 
From  the  dryness  of  the  climate  this 
kind  of  wall  is  perfectly  solid.  (Wander- 
ings, p.  294.) 

Oudney  tells  us  that  this  part  of 
Africa  is  not  entirely  without  rain, 
but  that  rain  fails  at  intervals  of  five, 
eight,  and  nine  years  (p.  Id).  Hum- 
boldt, speaking  in  a  more  general  way, 
feels  justified  in  saying — "  Neither  dew 
nor  rain  bathe  these  desolate  phiins,  or 
develope  on  their  glowing  surface  the 
germs  of  vegetable  life ;  for  heated 
columns  of  air,  everywhere  ascending, 
dissolve  the  vapours,  and  disperse  each 
Bwiftiy-vauishiug  cloud."  (Aspects  of 
Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  E.  T.) 

'  The  rock-salt  of  Africa  is,  in  fact, 
of  t/iree  colours.  "  Africa,"  says  Leo, 
"potiori  ex  parte  aliud  sal  non  habet, 
prater  id  quod  ex  specuum  salinis  the 
/ueToAAa  of  our  author)  velut  marmor 
aut  gessum,  candidi,  nlbei,  et  cinericii 
coloris,  efifoditur"  (p.  299,  B).  "The 
salt  of  the  mountain  Haddeffa,"  writes 
Dr.  Shaw,  '"  is  of  a  reddish,  or  purple 
colour:  yet  what  is  washed  down  from 
these  precipices  by  the  dews  attaineth 
another  colour,  becoming  as  white  as 
snow.  .  .  .  The  salt  of  the  mountains 
near  Levotaiah  and  Jebel  Miniss,  is  of 
a  grey  or  bluish  colour."  (Travels,  p. 
229.) 

^  He  alludes   to   the  great    Sahara. 


This  sandy  tract,  diversified  here  and 
there  by  high  table-land,  low  plains, 
isolated  small  liills  and  rocks,  and  un- 
dulating ground,  produces  in  places 
some  low  desert  slirubs  and  tufts  of 
gi-ass,  like  the  little  Sahara  to  the 
south  of  the  llegeucy  of  Tunis.  Among 
the  plants  of  the  Sahara  mentioned  to 
me  by  the  neighbouring  Arabs  are  the 
S/tcca  (the  "  She  "  of  Lucas)  and  bi/t/ie- 
nm  (Artemisia  Judaica  and  inculta) ; 
the  ruttum,  or  broom  (^Spartium  mo- 
nospermum) ;  the  prickly  hddth ;  the 
guttiif  (atriplex  halimus) ;  the  riinth 
(a  Salicornia);  the  met/man,  &c.  The 
ancients  were  not  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  interior  of  Africa; 
and  Ibn  Batuta  shows  in  the  14th 
century  how  much  was  known  of  Tim- 
buctoo  and  the  Soodiin. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  hoiTors  of  the  great  African 
desert  have,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
"  From  the  best  and  most  recent  in- 
telligence," says  Humboldt,  "we  learn 
that  the  desert  of  Sahara  is  composed 
of  several  detached  basins,  and  that  the 
number  and  the  population  of  the 
fertile  Oases  is  very  much  gi'eater  than 
had  been  imagined.  ...  It  is  now  gene- 
rally affirmed  that  the  sand  covei-s  only 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  great  low- 
land." (Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p. 
1 14,  E.  T.)  The  Sahai-a  is  not  entirely 
destitute  of  animals.  The  "  lion  of  the 
desert "  is  indeed  a  European  fiction 
(Carette,  Exploration  de  I'AlgtSrie,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  12G-129),  but  gazelles,  wild  asses, 
and  ostriches  are  to  be  met  with. 
Springs  there  are  none ;  but  a  brackish 
Water  is  procured  from  wells,  often  of 
great  depth.  Rain,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  rarity.  Palms  grow  in  the 
Oases  ;  and  their  dates  form  the  principal 
food  of  the  Tibboos  and  Tuancks,  the 
inhabitants,  respectively,  of  the  east- 
tern  and  western  SiUid-regious.  Perhaps 
the  notion  of  the  extreme  sterility  of 
the  desert  arose  from  the  fact  that  upon 
the  main  routes,  that  from  Mm'zuk  to 
Lake  Tschad,  and  that  from  Insalali 
to  Timbuctoo,  the  ai-idity  is  frightful. 
(Humboldt,  1.  s.  c.) 
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habited  by  wandering  tribes,^  whose  drink  is  milk^  and  their 
food  the  flesh  of  animals.  Cow's  flesh  however  none  of  these 
tribes  ever  taste,  but  abstain  from  it  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
Eg}q3tians,  neither  do  they  any  of  them  breed  swine.  Even  at 
Cyrene,  the  women  think  it  wrong  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  cow, 
honouring  in  this  Isis,  the  Egyptian  goddess,  whom  they  wor- 
ship both  with  fasts  and  festivals.^  The  Barctean  women  abstain, 
not  from  cow's  flesh  only,  but  also  from  the  flesh  of  swine. 

187.  West  of  Lake  Tritonis  the  Libyans  are  no  longer  wan- 
derers,'* nor  do  they  practise  the  same  customs  as  the  wandering 
people,  or  treat  their  children  in  the  same  way.  For  the  wan- 
dering Libyans,  many  of  them  at  any  rate,  if  not  all — concern- 
ing which  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty — when  their  children 
come  to  the  age  of  four  years,  burn  the  veins  at  the  top  of 
their  heads  with  a  flock  from  the  fleece  of  a  sheep :  others  burn 
the  veins  about  the  temples.^  This  they  do  to  prevent  them 
from  being  plagued  in  their  after  lives  by  a  flow  of  rheum  from 
the  head ;  and  such  they  declare  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so 
much  more  healthy  than  other  men.      Certainly  the  Libyans 


1  Herodotus  here  indicates  that  he 
is  about  to  resume  the  account  of  the 
sea-coast  tribes,  which  was  broken  off 
at  the  end  of  ch.  180. 

-  The  water  in  Northei-n  Africa  is 
for  the  most  part  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salt  that  milk  forms  the 
only  palatable  beverage.  It  is  how- 
ever at  the  present  day  a  rarity.  (See 
Denham's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  42.) 

^  The  Greeks,  on  settling  in  Africa, 
appear  to  have  adopted  many  customs 
from  their  "  barbarian "  neighbours. 
As  their  monarchs  took  the  name  of 
Battus,  the  native  term  for  "king" 
(supra,  ch.  155),  so  the  citizens  generally 
conformed  to  African  manners.  The 
Cyrenean  Greeks  took  the  costume  of 
the  country.  Pacho  observes  upon  the 
"  striking  analogy  "  between  the  dresses 
depicted  in  the  tombs  and  the  modern 
costume  of  Fezzan  (p.  210).  The  four- 
horse  chariot  was  used  commonly  at 
Cyrene  while  it  was  still  rare  in  Greece 
(infra,  ch.  189j.  The  habit  of  burning 
the  dead  was  abandoned,  and  rock- 
tombs  were  excavated  with  vast  toil 
(which  are  often  of  strikmg  beauty)  as 
receptacles  wherein  to  lay  up  the  bodies 
of  the  departed.  (See  Hamilton's  Wan- 
derings, p.  65.)  There  are  no  urns, 
nor  places  for  them,  but  many  miles 
of  necropolis  extending  all  round  the 


city — the  monuments  and  sarcophagi 
rising  in  terraces  of  ten  and  even  twelve 
rows,  one  above  the  other.  (Ibid.  p. 
86.  Compare  the  view  of  the  ruins, 
supra,  p.  113.)  It  appears  from  the 
passage  in  the  text  that  a  portion,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  E^'yptian  ritual  was 
adopted  both  in  Cyrene  and  Barca, 
the  latter  being  even  more  Afi'ican 
than  the  former.  (See  above,  ch.  164-, 
note  ".) 

*  West  of  Lake  Tritonis  the  Libyans 
are  no  longer  wanderers,  as  the  Xasa- 
mones  and  others  between  it  and  Egypt 
were.  Those  west  of  the  Tritonis  lived 
by  agriculture  (ch.  191).  This  is  still 
the  case,  except  upon  the  coast. — 
[G  W.] 

Burning  with  a  red-hot  iron  is 
still  practised  in  these  countries  for 
the  cure  of  diseases.  (Lyon,  p.  343; 
Hamilton,  p.  99.)  See  also  IDenham's 
Travels,  who  calls  this  mode  of  cure 
"the  sovereign  Arab  remedy  for  al- 
most every  disorder.''  (Vol.  i.  p.  173.) 
Mr.  Layard  notices  its  use  among  the 
Arabs  of  Mesopotamia-  (Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  291);  and  Lieut.  Burton 
among  the  Egyptians  (Pilgrimage  to 
El-Medineh,  vol.  i.  p.  80).  A  similar 
notion  prevailed  in  Scythia  in  ancient 
times.  (Hippocrat.  de  Acre,  Aqua, 
et  Locis,  §  47.) 
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are  the  healthiest  men  that  I  know ;  '^  but  wlicther  tliis  is  what 
makes  them  so,  or  not,  I  cannot  positively  say — the  healthiest 
certainly  tiiey  are,  H'  ^vlu'u  the  cliildren  are  being  burnt  con- 
vulsions come  on,  there  is  a  remedy  of  which  they  have  made 
discovery.  It  is  to  s{)rinklo  goat's  water  upon  the  cliild,  who 
thus  treated,  is  sure  to  recover.  In  all  this  I  only  repeat  what 
is  said  by  the  Libyans. 

188.  The  rites  which  the  wandering  Libyans  use  in  sacrificing 
are  the  following.  They  begin  with  the  ear  of  the  victim,  which 
they  cut  oft"  and  throw  over  their  house :  this  done,  they  kill  the 
animal  by  twisting  the  neck.  They  sacrifice  to  the  Sun  and 
j\[oon,  but  not  to  any  other  god.  This  worship  is  common  to  all 
the  Libyans.  The  nduibitants  of  the  parts  about  Lake  Tritonis 
worship  in  addition  Triton,  Neptune,"^  and  Minerva,  the  last 
especially. 

189.  The  dress  wherewith  i\rinerva's  statues  are  adorned,  and 
her  ^gis,  were  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  women  of 
Libya.  For,  except  that  the  garments  of  the  Libyan  women 
are  of  leather,^  and  their  fringes  made  of  leathern  thongs^  in- 
stead of  serpents,  in  all  else  the  dress  of  both  is  exactly  alike. 


^  Vide  supra,  ii.  77.  The  Tuaricks 
have,  of  all  existing  tribes,  the  best 
right  to  be  regarded  as  the  desceudauts 
of  Herodotus's  Libyans.  They  are  free 
from  the  intermixtures  which  have 
changed  the  character  of  the  tribes 
upon  the  coast.  They  speak  the  Berber, 
or  old  African  language.  (Lyon, p.  111.) 
They  are  not  a  black  race,  nor  have 
they  the  negro  features.  (^Humboldt, 
i.  p.  67;  Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man, 
p.  264.)  Lyon  says  of  them,  "They 
are  the  finest  i-ace  of  men  I  ever  saw: 
tall,  straight,  and  handsome,  with  a 
certain  au*  of  independence  and  pride 
which  is  very  imposing"  fp.  109).  By 
the  amusing  account  which  he  gives 
(pp.  llo,  116)  of  their  application  for 
medicines,  it  appeai-s  that  there  was 
but  little  illness  among  those  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted. 

'  Vide  supra,  ii.  50. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa, 
and  even  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  wear 
at  the  present  day  chiefly  woollen  and 
cotton  garments.  In  the  interior,  how- 
ever, that  is  in  Soudan  or  Nigritia, 
"the  general  dress  is  leather."  (Lyon, 
p.  127.)  Among  the  desert  tribes,  the 
Tuaricks  not  unfrequently  wear  leathern 
shirts  over  the  rest  of  their  dress.  Lyon 


gives  a  representation  of  this  costume 
(p.  110). 

"  Leathern  dresses  of  women,  with 
fringes  of  thongs,  have  always  been 
common  in  Africa ;  and  these  last 
being  the  origin  of  the  snakes  of  the 
.^gis  is  very  probable.  The  unmar- 
ried girls  of  Ethiopia  now  only  wear 
an  apron  of  thongs,  not  unlike  that  on 
the  nose  of  a  charger.  It  is  called 
Il;\hat,  and  is  sometimes  ornamented 
with  cowries. — [G.  W.] 
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The  name  too  itself  shows  that  the  mode  of  dressing  the  Pallas- 
statues  came  from  Libya.  For  the  Libyan  women  wear  over 
their  dress  goat-skins  stript  of  the  hair,  fringed  at  their  edges, 
and  coloured  with  vermilion ;  ^  and  from  these  goat-skins  the 
Greeks  get  their  word  -3^gis  (goat-harness).  I  think  for  my 
part  that  the  loud  cries  uttered  in  our  sacred  rites  ^  came  also 


V^- 


'  Vermilion  is  abundant  in  North 
Africa.  (Pacho,  p.  59.)  Red  shoes  are 
commonly  worn  at  Tripoli.  (Lyon, 
p.  7.)  Red  shawls  and  mantles  are 
frequent  in  the  interior.  (Ibid.  pp. 
]  53-155.)  The  African  nations,  too, 
continue  to  excel  in  the  dressing  and 
dyeing  of  leather.  The  superiority  of 
Morocco  leather  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Even  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
the  interior  possess  the  arts ;  and  Lyon 
tells  us  that  in  Kashna  "the  people 
are  excellent  workers  in  wood  and 
leather,  which  they  prepare  equally 
well  as  Europeans,  dyeing  it  of  very 
fine  colours."  (Travels,  p.  139.)  These 
colours  are  elsewhere  stated  to  be 
chiefly  yellow,  red,  and  black  (p.  155). 
Beaufoy  (Afric.  Assoc.  1790)  says  that 
the  skins  ai-e  those  of  the  goat. 

Rennell  (Geograph.  of  Herod,  p.  669) 


conjectures  that  the  tanning  and  dyeing 
of  leather  was  first  practised  by  the 
Libyans,  passing  from  them  into  Egjrpt 
and  the  East,  while  it  was  likewise 
carried  across  the  sea  directly  into 
Greece.  He  notices  the  "rams'  skins 
dyed  red,"  which  covered  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xxv.  5,  &c.), 
as  possibly  the  manufacture  of  Libyan 
tribes.  They  must  have  been  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  Egypt  has  always 
imported  leather  from  the  interior. 
(Maillet,  p.  199;  Lyon,  p.  158.) 

2  These  cries,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast on  ^schylus  (Sept.  c.  Th.  274), 
were  soleli/  in  honour  of  Minerva 
(Athene).  They  were  not  howling  cries, 
but  .-ather  triumphal  shouts.  'O\o\v(€iv 
(=  a\a\d((tv)  is  to  shout  the  inter- 
jection a\,  or  6\,  an  exclamation  of  joy 
and  triumph.     'EAeAi'^eij/   (=  ululare) 
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from  thence ;  for  the  Libyan  women  are  greatly  given  to  such 
cries  and  utter  them  very  sweetly.  Likewise  the  Greeks  learnt 
from  the  Libyans  to  yoke  four  horses  to  a  chariot.^ 

190.  All  the  wandering  tribes  bury  their  dead  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Greeks,  except  the  Nasamonians.  They  bury 
them  sitting,  and  are  right  careful  when  the  sick  man  is  at  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  giiost,  to  make  him  sit  and  not  let  liim 
die  lying  down.'  The  dwellings  of  these  people  are  made  of  the 
stems  of  the  asphodel,  and  of  rushes  wattled  together.^  They 
can  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  Such  are  the  customs  of  the 
afore-mentioned  tribes. 

IDl.  Westward  of  the  river  Triton  and  adjoining  upon  the 
Auseans,^  are  other^  Libyans  who  till  the  ground,  and  live  in 
houses :  these  people  are  named  the  3Iaxyans.'  They  let  the  hair 
grow  long  on  the  right  side  of  their  heads,''  and  shave  it  close  on 


is  to  shout  f\  (Lat.  ul),  or  i\eKfv,  a 
ciy  of  lameutation.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  6\o\vyi]  as  proper  to  the  worship  of 
Athen(S : 

Ai^  5'  ore  iTjbr  'iKavov  'A^t^js  ec  iroXei  aKprj, 
T]j<Ti  Ovpa'!  <uif«  &eavi>  KoAAiTrapno?- 
Ai  S'  ii  A.  0  A II  y  7J  irdaai  'ASjjitj  yetpat  aveaxov. 

11.  vi.  297-301. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  is 
intended  by  this  assertion.  Herodotus 
can  scarcely  mean  that  the  Cyrenseans, 
having  learnt  the  practice  from  the 
Libyans,  communicated  it  to  their 
countrymen ;  for  not  only  was  the  four- 
horse  chariot  known  in  Greece  half  a 
century  before  the  founding  of  Cyrene, 
when  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
games  at  Ulympia  (Pans.  v.  8,  §  3),  but 
it  was  even  known  to  Homer,  and  ac- 
cording to  him,  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
war  in  the  very  earliest  ages.  (II.  viii. 
185;  Od.  xiii.  81.)  Can  Herodotus 
intend  to  assert  a  connection  between 
Greece  and  Libya  Proper  in  the  ante- 
Homeric  times? 

The  fact  probably  is  that  the  four- 
horse  chai-iot  first  came  into  use  in  Egypt 
(^Minutoli,  Abhandl.  Vermischt.  Inhalts. 
ii.  1,  pp.  129-139),  and  passed  thence 
both  into  Libya  Proper  and  into  Greece. 
The  Cyrenx'aus,  however,  may  not  have 
begun  to  employ  the  four-horse  cha- 
riots for  common  use  till  they  settled 
iu  Africa,  and  may  have  adopted  the 
custom  from  the  Libyans. 

*  We  may  compare  with  this  the 
custom  of  the  Guanches,  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
a  genuine  African  people,  who  buried 


their  dead  standimj,  some  with  a  staff 
in  their  hands.  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist, 
of  Man,  p.  267.) 

[The  Shulluks  of  the  White  River 
bury  their  dead  upright.  The  ancient 
Britons  often  buried  them  in  a  sitting 
posture,  the  hands  raised  to  the  neck,  and 
the  elbows  close  to  the  knees. — G.  W.] 

^  Hellanicus  (Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  i, 
p.  57,  Fragm.  9.)  ,  in  relating  this  same 
feature,  mentions  that  these  "  houses  " 
were  merely  "  to  keep  off  the  sun  "  {Hcrov 
(TKias  tveKa),  by  which  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  little  more  than 
huge  parasols. 

"  Vide  supra,  ch.  180.  Herodotus 
here  proceeds  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
tribes  of  the  coast. 

'  This  people  had  been  mentioned 
under  the  same  name  by  Hecatt\jus. 
(Fr.  304).  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  distinct  from  the  Machlyans  of 
ch.  180.  Some  writers  called  them 
Mazyans.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  The 
word,  especially  in  this  latter  form, 
may  be  connected  with  the  term  Ama- 
zifh,  which  is  the  name  given  by  the 
ShithJt,  or  Berbers  of  the  Northern 
Atlas,  to  their  dialect  of  the  Berber 
language.  AiwizliU  means  "  noble.'' 
(Prichard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  '16'.i.) 

^  The  Egyptians  left  a  tuft  of  hair 
on  the  forehead  of  their  children,  and 
another  sometimes  on  the  back  of  their 
heads,  as  they  still  do;  but  the  long- 
lock  left  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  head 
was  the  i"eal  emblem  of  childhood. 
(Comp.  Miicrob.  Saturn,  i.  2i>,  and  see 
u.  on  Book  ii.  ch.  65.)— [G.  W.] 
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the  left ;  they  besmear  their  bodies  with  red  paint ;  and  they  say 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  men  of  Troy.^  Their  country 
and  the  remainder  of  Libya  towards  the  west  is  far  fuller  of  wild 
beasts,  and  of  wood,  than  the  country  of  the  wandering  people. 
For  the  eastern  side  of  Libya,  where  the  wanderers  dwell,  is  low 
and  sandy,  as  far  as  the  river  Triton  ;  but  westward  of  that  the 
land  of  the  husbandmen  is  very  hilly,  and  abounds  with  forests 
and  wild  beasts.^  For  this  is  the  tract  in  which  the  huge  ser- 
pents^ are  found,  and  the  lions,  the  elephants,  the  bears,  the 
aspicks,  and  the  horned  asses.^  Here  too  are  the  dog-faced 
creatures,  and  the  creatures  without  heads,  whom  the  Libyans 
declare,  to  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts;  and  also  the  wild 


^  The  tradition  was,  tliat  Antenor, 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  coasted  along  the 
African  shore,  and  jilanted  colonies. 
(Cf.  Piud.  Pyth.  V.  78,  ed.  Diss.) 

1  It  would  be  impossible,  even  with 
our  present  knowledge,  to  describe  moi-e 
accurately  the  general  differences  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  regions 
of  North  Africa.  While  the  western 
region,  containing  the  countries  of  Mo- 
rocco, Algiers,  and  Tunis,  is  mountain- 
ous, well  wooded,  and  well  watered, 
and  consequently  abounds  with  wild 
beasts  (Humboldt's  Aspects,  i.  p.  115), 
the  eastern,  comprising  Tripoli  and 
Barka,  is  a  low,  flat,  sandy  tract,  almost 
destitute  of  perennial  streams,  and  ad- 
mitting of  cultivation  only  in  certain 
favoured  spots.  It  contains  few  wild 
animals,  and  those  chiefly  of  a  harmless 
character. 

The  cause  of  this  difierence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sudden  sinking  and  con- 
traction of  the  mountain  range  which 
runs  across  North  Africa,  at  about  the 
8th  or  9th  degree  of  longitude  (E.  from 
Greenwich).  The  continuation  of  Atlas, 
which  under  the  names  of  Soudah  and 
Harndsh  extends  from  the  borders  of 
Tvinis  to  the  Egyptian  Natron  lakes,  is 
a  low  basaltic  range  of  hills,  rather 
than  mountains,  quite  insufficient  to 
collect  moisture  and  form  rivers.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  desert  extends 
north  of  this  line,  and  is  only  prevented 
from  I'eaching  the  sea  by  the  abundant 
rains  which  fall  upon  the  coast  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (See  Beechey's  Narrative,  pp. 
17,  37,  41,  48,  59,  &c.;  Delia  Cella, 
p.  46,  E.  T.;  Lyon,  p.  2:^i2.) 

2  These  are  of  the  Python  tribe,  still 
found  in  Africa  (noted  of  old  from  one 


of  them  having  stopped  the  army  of 
Eegulus),  and  common  in  our  modern 
museums.  The  Greek  name  Python 
was  probably  Egyptian,  Pi-Tan,  and 
may  be  traced  in  the  Tan,  or  Tanin 
of  iiebrew,  translated  "serpent,"  Exod. 
vii.  10;  or  "dragon,"  Psa.  xliv.  19; 
Isa.  xiii.  22  and  xxvii.  1 ;  Jer.  ix.  11 ; 
and  "whale,"  in  Gen.  i.  21  ;  Job  vii. 
12  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  2  ;  but  which  in  Gene- 
sis might  rather  apply  to  the  Saurian 
monsters  in  the  early  state  of  the  world. 
It  is  singular  that  "the  Egyptians  even 
believed  that  it  was  inhabited  by  large 
monsters.  (See  Lyell's  Pr.  Geology,  i. 
p.  22.)  The  Python  evidently  cor- 
responded to  the  Giant  "  Aphophis,"  or 
Apap,  of  Egypt,  represented  as  the 
"great  serpent,"  who  was  sin,  and  was 
pierced  by  the  spear  of  Horus  (Apollo) 
and  other  gods.  The  last  syllable  of 
Satan  (Shaytan)  is  not  related  to  Tan, 
as  some  might  imagine,  the  t  being  a 
to,  not  a  n,  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  Titan 
may  be  related  to  it. — [G.  W.] 

3  Elephants  are  not  now  found  in  the 
countries  north  of  the  desert.  It  is 
doubted  whether  they  could  ever  have 
been  indigenous  in  those  regions,  but 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  ("  Elephantes 
fert  Africa  ultra  Syrticas  solitudines, 
et  in  Mauritania,"  H.  N.  viii.  11)  would 
seem  to  settle  the  question.  Hanno's 
voyage  likewise  mentions  them  as  seen 
near  Cape  Soloeis  (p.  6).  Bears  ai"e 
rare,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  Leo 
among  the  animals  of  Africa.  Shaw 
however  speaks  of  them  as  occasionally 
found  in  Barbary  (Travels,  p.  249).  Ser- 
pents, both  great  and  small,  and  lions, 
are  common.  It  is  uncertain  what  ani- 
mal Herodotus  intends  by  his  "  horned 
ass;"  probably  some  kind  of  antelope. 


Chap.  191,  192. 
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men,  and  the  Avild  womon, '  and  many  otluT  far   less  rabnloiis 
beasts. 

192.  Among  the  wanderers  are  none  of  these,  but  quite  otlier 
animals ;  as  antelopes,  <i;azelles,  bulialues,  and  asses,  not  of  the 
horned  sort.  I>iit  of  a  kind  which  does  not  need  to  drink  ;^  also 
oryxes,*^  whosu  hmns  are  used  for  the  curved  sides  of  citherns, 
and  whose  size  is  about  that  of  the  ox  ;  foxes,  hya3nas,  porcu- 
pines, wild  rams,  dictyes,"  jackals,  })anthers,  boryes,  land-croco- 
diles about  three  cubits  in  length,''  very  like  lizards,  ostriches, 
and  little  snakes,  each  with  a  single  horn.  .111  these  animals  are 
found  here,  and  likewise  those  belonging  to  other  countries,  ex- 
cept the  stag  and  the  wild-boar ;  but  neither  stag  nor  wild-boar 
are  found  in  any  i>art  of  Libya."     There  are,  however,  tlu-ee  sorts 


*  Apes  of  some  large  species  were 
probably  iuteiulcvl,  poiigos  possibly,  or 
cliinipanzees.  Compare  llaniio's  Narra- 
tive: "At  the  biittom  of  this  bay  lay 
au  islauil  like  the  former,  having  a 
lake,  aud  iu  this  lake  another  islautl, 
full  of  wild  people  {/xtaTr)  audpunaiv 
ayplwv).  Far  the  greater  propoVtion 
wore  woiueu,  whose  bodies  were  covered 
with  hair,  and  whom  our  interpreters 
called  Ouriliic.  Tliough  we  pui"sued  the 
men,  we  could  not  catch  any  of  them, 
Hiuce  all  fled  from  us,  escaping  over 
the  precipices,  aud  defending  themselves 
with  stones.  However  we  took  three 
women;  but  they  attacked  tlieir  con- 
ductoi-3  with  their  hands  aud  teeth,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accompauj' 
us.  ^Ve  therefore  killed  aud  tiayed 
them,  and  brought  their  skius  with  us 
to  Carthage."  (pp.  13,  14.)  Our  early 
voyagera  used  much  the  same  language : 
"  We  came  to  another  yle,  where  the 
folk  bin  alle  skynned  roughe  hear,  as  a 
rough  best,  saf  only  the  face,  aud  the 
pawme  of  the  hand."  (Mandeville's 
Voyages,  p.  :Wl.) 

*  The  wild  ass  can  live  in  the  worst 
paj-ts  of  the  desert,  aud  needs  probably 
less  water  than  almost  any  animal. 
Still,  however,  there  are  no  doubt 
times  when  "the  wild  asses  quench 
their  thirst."  (Ps.  civ.  11.)  Leo  says, 
"  Confertim  iucedunt  cum  vel  pabu- 
lautur,  rel potiint."     (p.  292,  B.) 

^  Tlie  antelopes,  oryx,  addax,  beisa, 
and  defixssa  (or  bubalis?)  are  common 
in  Africa.  Some  Greek  lyres  have  been 
found  with  the  ujiright  "corma"  made 
of,  or  iu  imitation  of,  the  horns  of  the 
autoiope  atUla.x,  probably  the  ortx  of 
Herodotus;  imd  mauy  ai-e  so  figured  on 


the  vases.  Hence  the  name  "  /cepara." 
"  Plueuix,"  the  word  used  here  for 
"cithara,"  is  supposed  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  lyre,  or  cithara,  from  its 
introduction  from  Phccnicia,  iu  the 
same  manner  as  many  things  are  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  "  Venetian:"  thus 
a  gun  is  bendookeeli ;  nuts,  bendook ;  a 
sequin,  bendoo/xe ;  a  deal  plank,  loh  ben- 
(hohc,  &c.— [G.  W.] 

"^  It  is  impossible  to  .say  what  animal 
is  here  intended.  No  other  writer  men- 
tions either  the  dictiis  or  the  borijs. 

*  This  immense  lizard,  or  monitor, 
is  very  common  in  Egypt  and  other 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  called  in  Arabic 
Woran,  or  Wurran  e'  Gdbel,  "of  the 
mountains,"  or  W.  el  ard,  "of  the 
earth,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Wur- 
ran el  bahr  "of  the  river."  The  former 
is  the  Lacerta  scincus;  the  other  L.  Ni- 
lotica.  It  is  generally  about  3  ft.  long; 
aud  I  have  found  one  very  large,  which 
measured  about  4  ft.  The  other  is 
ratlier  smaller. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  assertion  is  echoed  by  .tVris- 
totle  (Hist.  An.  viii.  28),  and,  so  fai- 
as  regards  the  stiig,  by  Pliny  (H.  N. 
viii.  o,>).  Modern  research  does  not 
entirely  bear  it  out.  Deer  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  Africa,  where  ante- 
lopes of  various  kinds  supply  their 
place;  but  still  they  are  found  in  pai-ts 
of  Barbary,  in  Guinea,  and  iu  Abys- 
sinia. The  wild  boar  of  Europe  is 
entirely  unknown,  but  other  species, 
not  very  far  removed  from  it,  are  met 
with  ,  Pacho,  p.  244\ 

[Deer  are  represented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian mouumeut.s  iu  the  early  time  of 
the  Osirtaseus. — G.  W.] 
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of  mice  in  these  parts ;  the  first  are  called  two-footed ;  ^  the 
next,  zegeries,^  wliich  is  a  Libyan  word  meaning  "  hills ;"  and 
the  third,  urchins.^  Weasels  also  are  found  in  the  Silphium- 
region,"*  much  like  the  Tartessian.  So  many,  therefore,  are  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  land  of  the  wandering  Libyans,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  my  researches  have  been  able  to  reach.^ 

193.  Next  to  the  Maxyan  Libyans  are  the  Zavecians,^  whose 
wives  drive  their  chariots  to  battle. 

194.  On  them  border  the  Gyzantians  ;  "^  in  whose  country  a 
vast  deal  of  honey  is  made  by  bees  ;  very  much  more,  however, 
by  the  skill  of  men.^  The  people  all  paint  themselves  red,  and 
eat  monkeys,  whereof  there  is  inexhaustible  store  in  the  hills.^ 


1  The  jerboa  (Dipns  jacvhis  of  Lin- 
noeus)  is  undoubtedly  intended.  This 
animal  is  common  in  Northern  Africa 
(Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  321; 
Lyon,  p.  272;  Hamilton,  p.  170).  Its 
fore-legs  are  very  diminutive,  and,  like 
the  kangaroo  and  the  squirrel,  it  usually 
sits  upright. 

[The  jerboa  has  the  habit  of  sitting 
up  on  its  hind  legs,  using  its  small 
forepaws  as  hands ;  it  even  drinks 
water  as  a  man  sometimes  does,  raising 
it  to  its  mouth  with  both  hands.  The 
"mouse,"  or  rtZ-ftcr "I33J?  of  Isa.  Ixvi.  17, 
and  Levit.  xi.  29,  is  supposed  to  be  this 
animal. —  G.  W.] 

^  Perhaps  the  Guntsha,  described  by 
Lyon  as  "an  animal  of  the  rat  species, 
having  a  bushy  tail,  and  head  resem- 
bling that  of  a  badger  "  (p.  272.)  The 
native  name,  zcycries,  has  been  derived 
from  zigar,  a  kind  of  root  (Bochart's 
Phaleg.  ii.  4),  and  again  compared  with 
the  Fezzanian  dzkhira  or  zezeera,  which 
is  applied  to  spots  on  the  desert  where 
palm-trees  grow  (Lyon,  p.  345 ;  Jahn, 
Aunal.  viii.  3,  p.  280);  but  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it  has  really  yet 
been  discovered. 

3  These  three  kinds  of  African 
"  mice "  are  described  in  nearly  the 
same  terms  by  Theophrastus  fap.  Phot. 
Bibl.  cclxxviii.),  and  ^lian  (Hist.  An. 
XV.  26). 

"*  The  weasel  is  sometimes  found  on 
the  Cyrenaic  coins  below  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Silphium. 

^  How  accurate  these  researches  were, 
will  appear  sufficiently  from  a  single 
comparison.  Lyon  says,  ' '  The  animals 
found  in  Fezzan  are,  the  tiger-cat, 
hyana,  jackal,  fox,  buffalo  (of  three  kinds), 
antelope,  wild  cat,  porcupine,  hedgehog, 
rat,  gtmtsha,  mouse  (of  two  kinds),  jerboa, 
rabbit,  hare,  and  camel"  (Travels,  pp. 


271,272).  Here  the  additions  are  unim- 
portant, except  the  camel,  which  was 
probably  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The  only  omissions  from  the  list  of 
Herodotus  worth  notice  ai-e,  the  wild 
ass,  the  wjld  ram,  the  panther,  and  the 
gi-eat  lizard  or  land-crocodile.  Three  of 
these  are  borne  out  by  Leo  Africanus, 
who  notices  the  "  Asinus  sylvaticus," 
the  "  adimain,"  of  which  he  says,  "  ari- 
etem*  forma  refert,"  and  the  leopard, 
which  is  constantly  confused  with  the 
panther  (see  Leo's  Africa,  pp.  292-294). 
The  fourth — the  great  lizard  or  monitor 
— also  really  belongs  to  the  country  (see 
above,  note  *). 

^  The  Zavecians  (or  Zabycians,  ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.)  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  extant  writer.  They  were 
known,  however,  to  Hecatseus  ( Steph. 
Byz.  in  voc).  It  seems  to  have  been  from 
them  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa,  extending  north  as 
far  as  to  the  36th  parallel,  was  called 
Byzacium  (Pliny,  v.  4).  A  similar  trans- 
position has  occurred  in  the  case  of  their 
neighbours,  the  Gyzantians,  or  Zygan- 
tians. 

7  Many  of  the  MSS.  have  "  Zygan- 
tians,"  which  was  the  form  preferred 
by  Hecataeus  (Steph.  Byz.  in  voc.  Zu- 
•yavTis),  They  gave  name  to  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  Roman  Africa,  which 
reached  from  the  river  Tusca  (the  Zaine) 
tc  Heraclea  {Hcrkla),  and  was  called 
Zeugitania  (Plin.  1.  s.  c).  It  contained 
Carthage,  Hippo,  and  Utica. 

^  Bees  still  abound  in  this  country, 
and  honey  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce  (Delia  Cella,  p.  198,  E.  T.). 
A  substitute  for  honey  is  likewise  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  of  the  palm  (Shaw,' 
p.  225). 

^  Monkeys  have  always  abounded  in 
the  Western  division  of  North  Africa 
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195.  Oft' their  coast,  as  tlio  Cartlm;4iiiians  report,  lies  an  island, 
by  name  Cyraunis,  the  len<^th  of  which  is  two  hundred  furloni^s, 
its  breadtli  not  great,  and  which  is  soon  readied  from  the  main- 
land.' Vines  and  olive-trees  cover  the  whole  of  it,  and  there  is 
in  the  island  a  lake,  from  wliich  the  young  maidens  of  the  conn- 
try  draw  up  gold-dust,  by  dipping  into  the  mud  birds'  feathers 
smeared  with  pitch.  If  this  be  true,  I  know  not ;  I  but  write 
what  is  said.'-  It  may  be  even  so,  however ;  since  I  myself  have 
seen  pitch  drawn  up  out  of  the  water  from  a  lake  in  Zacynthus.^ 
At  the  place  I  speak  of  there  are  a  number  of  lakes ;  but  one  is 
larger  than  the  rest,  being  seventy  feet  every  way,  and  two 
fathoms  in  depth.  Here  they  let  down  a  pole  into  the  water, 
with  a  bunch  of  myrtle  tied  to  one  end,  and  when  they  raise  it 
again,  there  is  pitch  sticking  to  the  myrtle,  which  in  smell  is 
like  to  bitumen,  but  in  all  else  is  better  than  the  pitch  of 
Pieria.'  This  they  pour  into  a  trench  dug  by  the  lake's  side ; 
and  when  a  good  deal  has  thus  been  got  together,  they  draw  it 
off  and  put  it  up  in  jars.  Whatever  falls  into  the  lake  passes 
underground,  and  comes  up  in  the  sea,  which  is  no  less  than  four 
fmiougs  distant^  So  then  what  is  said  of  the  island  off  the 
Libyan  coast  is  not  without  likelihood. 


(cf.  Diod.  Sic.  XX.  58;  Leo  Afric.  p.  294, 
B.).  Diodorus  says  that  there  were  three 
■places  named  Pithecussa;  (Ape-towu), 
because  the  houses  were  as  full  of  apes 
as  of  men. 

'  Kiebuhr  (Geograpli.  of  Herod,  p. 
20,  E.  T.)  supposes  Cjraunis  to  be  the 
Cerne  of  Htuino,  Scylax,  and  other 
wi-iters,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  be- 
yond Cape  Soloeis,  commonly  regarded 
as  the  modern  h/c  of  Anjuin.  But  pro- 
bably Reunell  (p.  6:-!8)  is  right  in  looking 
upon  the  Cyraunis  of  Herodotus  as  the 
Cercinua  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1178  ,  and 
Pliny  (v.  1  j,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
Karlxnna  or  Kcrkiness  of  the  present 
day.  The  length  given  by  Pliny  25  Ro- 
man miles)  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  200  stadia  of  Herodotus.  Kiepert 
takes  this  view  (Map  II.). 

*  Achilles  Tatius  ii.  14)  has  the  same 
story  ;  but  he  is  of  no  weight  as  an  au- 
thority. 

3  '/jxnie  still  produces  large  quantities 
of  mineral  pitch.  Dr.  Chandler  thus 
describes  the  "  tar- springs  "  (as  he  calls 
them    of  that  island : 

"  The  tar  is  produced  in  a  small 
valley,  about  two  hours  from  the  town, 
by  the  sea,  and  encompassed  with  moun- 


tains, except  towards  the  bay.  The 
spring,  which  is  most  distinct  and  apt 
for  inspection,  rises  on  the  further  side, 
near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  well  is 
circular,  and  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter.  A 
shining  film  like  oil,  mixed  with  scum, 
swims  on  the  top.  You  remove  this 
icith  a  bough,  and  see  the  tar  at  the  bot- 
tom, 3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface.  .  .  . 
The  water  is  limpid,  .and  runs  off  with  a 
smart  current.  .  .  .  We  filled  some  ves- 
sels with  tar  by  lettiiuj  it  trickle  into  them 
from  the  bowj/is  a-hich  we  immersed ;  ami 
this  is  the  method  used  to  gat/wr  it  from 
time  to  time  into  pits,  where  it  is  har- 
dened by  the  sun  to  be  barrelled,  when 
the  quantity  is  sufficient "  (Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pj).  367,  308  . 

^  The  pitch  of  Pieria  wjis  considered 
the  best  in  Greece.  Pliny  s;iys  "Asia 
picem  Ida;am  maxime  probat,  Gi-jccia 
Piericam"  (H.  N.  xiv.  20).  The  qua- 
lity of  the  Zante  pitch  is  said  now  to 
be  bad.  It  is  unsuited  for  cordage;  and 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  outside  of 
boats  when  mixed  with  a  better  article. 

*  The  sea  has,  apparently,  encroached 
upon  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"  tar-springs."  They  are  now  only  se- 
pai'ated  from  it  by  a  narrow  morass  and 
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196.  The  Carthaginians  also  relate  the  following  : — There  is 
a  country  in  Libya,  and  a  nation,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,^ 
which  they  are  wont  to  visit,  where  they  no  sooner  arrive  but 
forthwith  they  unlade  their  wares,  and,  having  disposed  them 
after  an  orderly  fashion  along  the  beach,  leave  them,  and,  re- 
tm-ning  aboard  their  ships,  raise  a  great  smoke.  The  natives, 
when  they  see  the  smoke,  come  down  to  the  shore,  and,  laying 
out  to  view  so  much  gold  as  they  think  the  worth  of  the  wares, 
withdraw  to  a  distance.  The  Carthaginians  upon  this  come 
ashore  and  look.  If  they  think  the  gold  enough,  they  take  it 
and  go  their  way ;  but  if  it  does  not  seem  to  them  sufficient, 
they  go  aboard  ship  once  more,  and  wait  patiently.  Then  the 
others  approach  and  add  to  their  gold,  till  the  Carthaginians  are 
content.  Neither  party  deals  unfairly  by  the  other  :  for  they 
themselves  never  touch  the  gold  till  it  comes  up  to  the  worth  of 
their  goods,  nor  do  the  natives  ever  carry  off  the  goods  till  the 
gold  is  taken  away.^ 

197.  These  be  the  Libyan  tribes  whereof  I  am  able  to  give 
the  names  ;  and  most  of  these  cared  little  then,  and  indeed  care 
little  now,  for  the  king  of  the  Modes.  One  thing  more  also  I 
can  add  concerning  this  region,  namely,  that,  so  far  as  om*  know- 
ledge reaches,  four  nations,  and  no  more,  inhabit  it ;  and  two 
of  these  nations  are  indigenous,  while  two  are  not.  The  two  in- 
digenous are  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  who  dwell  respectively 
in  the  north  and  the  south  of  Libya.  The  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks  are  in-comers.- 


a  thin  strip  of  shingle  (Walpole's  Tm'-  habit  near  this  place  (Soudan),  and  are 

key,  vol.   ii.  pp.   1,  2).    The  re-appear-  said   to   trade   by   night.      Those   who 

ance  in  the  sea  of  substances  thrown  into  come  to  traffic  for  their  gold,  lay  their 

the  lake  is  not  confirmed  by  modern  merchandize  in  heaps,  and  i-etire.     In 

travellers.  the  morning  they  find  a  certain  quan- 

^  The  trade  of  the  Carthaginians  •with  tity  of  gold-dust  placed  against  every 

the  western  coast  of  Africa  (outside  the  heap,    which   if  they   think    sufficient. 

Straits   of  Gibraltar)    has    been    fully  they  leave  the  goods;  if  not,  they  let 

proved;    and    some    suppose    the   glass  both  remain  till  more  of  the  precious 

objects  still  found  there  were  brought  ore  is  added"  (p.  149).     Shaw  gives  a 

by  them.  similar  account  (Travels,  p.  30'2).     For 

The  name  Carthage  has  been  noticed  further  instances,  see  the  Journal  of  the 

in  n.  3  to  Book  ii.  ch.   32.     The  deriva-  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.  348. 

tion    Cartha-hcdith    (or     hedes)     "new  ^  The  Egyptians  are  omitted,  because 

town,"  seems  the  most  probable  one. —  Egypt  is  reckoned  to  Asia  (supra,  ii. 

[G.  W.]  17,  iv.  39  and  41).     Taking  the  Ethi- 

'  The  "  dumb  commerce  "  of  the  Afri-  opians  to  represent  that  type  of  man, 

can  nations  is  now  matter  of  notoriety,  which  starting  from  the  characteristics 

It  exists  not  only  upon  the  western  coast,  of    the    Egyptian,      develops    into    the 

but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Negi'o,  we  shall  find  no  reason  to  cavil 

interior   (see   Rennell,  p.   717).     Lyon  at  the   enumeration    of    races   in    our 

thus  describes  it: — "An  invisible  na-  author.     The  Libyans,  the  indigenous 

tion,    according  to  our  informant,   in-  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts,  are 
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V.)S.  It  seems  to  me  that  Jjihya  is  not  to  eompare  for  goodness 
of  soil  with  (iithrv  Asia  or  JMirope,  except  the  Ciiiyps-region,^ 
whieli  is  named  after  the  river  that  waters  it.  This  piece  of 
hmd  is  equal  to  any  country  in  the  world  for  cereal  crops,  and  is 
in  nothiiin^  like  the  rest  of  Libya.  For  the  soil  here  is  black, 
and  s})rings  of  water  abound  ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  drought ;  nor  do  heavy  rains  (and  it  rains  in  that  part  of 
Libya')  do  any  harm  wlien  they  soak  the  ground.  The  returns 
of  the  harvest  come  up  to  the  measure  which  prevails  in  Llaby- 
lonia.'^  The  soil  is  likewise  good  in  the  country  of  the  Euespe- 
rites  ;^  for  there  the  land  brings  forth  in  the  best  years  a  hundred- 
fold.    But  the  Cinyps-region  yields  three  hundred-fold. 


the  modem  Berbers,  who,  under  various 
names,  Berbers,  Shuhiks,  Cabyles,  and 
Tuariks,  continue  to  form  an  important 
element  in  the  population  of  North 
Africa,  stretching  from  the  mountains 
of  Marocco  to  the  oasis  of  Animon. 
Southward  of  this  race  dwell  an  entirely 
different  people.  From  Seueganibia  to 
Nubia,  a  type  of  man  approaching  more 
or  less  nearly  to  the  Negro,  is  found  to 
prevail  (Prieiiard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p. 
2(39).  Even  the  southern  races,  Caffres 
and  Hottentots,  appear  to  belong  to  this 
same  family  (ibid.  p.  H14).  In  these  we 
have  the  Ethiopians  of  Herodotus.  The 
other  two  Herodotean  races  have  been 
iibsorbed,  as  likewise  have  the  Romans 
and  the  Vandals.  The  only  existing 
element  in  the  population  of  Africa 
which  does  not  appear  in  Herodotus,  is 
the  Arabian,  the  introduction  of  which 
is  fixed  historically  to  the  period  of  the 
i\lahc)metan  conquests,  A.D.  H:i9-7lO. 

3  Delia  Cellasays  of  this  region,  "The 
extensive  plain,  which  about  an  hour's 
march  from  the  torrent  (Cinyps), 
stretches  out  to  the  east  as  far  as  Cape 
Mcsuruta,  is  abundantly  productive.  . . . 
This  extraordinary  degree  of  fruitful- 
ness  is  not  owing  to  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  proceeds  from  the  ge- 
nerous nature  of  the  soil,  spontaneously 
covered  with  palm  and  olive-trees, 
which  there  require  no  sort  of  cultiva- 
tion" (p.  37).  Beechey  expresses  him- 
self still  more  strongly:  "From  the 
summit  appears,"  he  says,  "  the  whole 
plain  of  Lcbidi,  stretching  down  in  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  high  gi-ound  to 
the  sea;  and  a  more  beautiful  scene 
can  scarcely  be  witnessed  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  this  fine  tract  of 
country.  Thick  groves  of  olive  and  date- 
trees  are  seen  rising  above  the  villages 
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which  are  scattered  over  its  surface, 
and  the  intermediate  spaces  are  either 
covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  turf, 
or  rich  with  abundant  crops  of  grain" 
(Narrative,  p.  51).  Hence  the  force  of 
the  line  in  Ovid  (Pont.  ii.  7,  25): — 

"Clnypbia;  segctis  citiiis  numcrabis  aristas." 

'The  "heavy  rains"  of  this  region 
are  noticed  by  Beechey  (pp.  87,  41,  48, 
&c.) ;  Lyon  (p.  .332)  ;  Delia  Cella(p.  46); 
and  Hamilton  (p.  15U).  They  fall 
chiedy  in  the  month  of  November. 
Compare  note  on  ch.  158. 

'  Vide  supra,  i.  193. 

^  The  Euesperites  are  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  called  Hesperides  by  Scylax 
(p.  Ill),  Euesperidcs  by  Herodotus 
(supra,  ch.  171),  and  He.speris  by  Ste- 
phen (ad  voc).  It  was  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Greater  Syrtis, 
between  the  Borean  or  Northern  Pro- 
montory {Citpe  Tejoncs)  and  Tauchira. 
The  Ptolemies  changed  its  name  to 
Berenice  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  1181;  Pliu. 
H.  N.  V.  5),  which  has  since  been  cor- 
rupted into  Benghazi.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  famous  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  were  at  this  [ilace;  but  Pacho 
h;is  observed  (p.  17;>)  that  this  is  un- 
likely, as  the  whole  country  about  Ben- 
ghazi is  bare  of  trees.  He  places  the 
gardens  considerably  further  to  the 
east,  near  Cape  Phycus  (^the  modern  lias 
Sum),  and  not  far  from  Gyrene.  The 
account  in  Scylax  bears  out  this  view 
(pp.  110,  111). 

Benghazi  is  still  famous  for  its  cereal 
crops,  great  quantities  of  which  are  car- 
ried to  Augila  and  there  offered  for  sale, 
year  by  ye;ir  (Horaeman,  p.  39).  Mi-. 
Hamilton  says  of  the  tract  cultivated 
by  the  Boiighazini : — "  The  soil  is  a  rich 
loam,  yielding,  without  any  sort  of  til- 
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199.  The  countrj^  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  which  is  the  highest  tract 
within  the  part  of  Libya  inhabited  by  the  wandering  tribes/  has 
three  seasons  that  deserve  remark.  First  the  crops  along  the 
sea-coast  begin  to  ripen,  and  are  ready  for  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage  ;  after  they  have  been  gathered  in,  the  crops  of  the  mid- 
dle tract  above  the  coast-region  (the  liill-country,  as  they  call  it) 
need  harvesting ;  while  about  the  time  when  this  middle  crop  is 
housed,  the  fruits  ripen  and  are  lit  for  cutting  in  the  highest 
tract  of  all.^  So  that  the  produce  of  the  first  tract  has  been  all 
eaten  and  drunk  by  the  time  that  the  last  harvest  comes  in. 
And  the  harvest-time  of  the  Cyrenaeans  continues  thus  for  eight 
full  months.     So  much  concerning  these  matters. 

200.  When  the  Persians  sent  from  Egypt  by  Aryandes  to 
help  Pheretima,  reached  Barca,  they  laid  siege  to  the  town, 
calling  on  those  within  to  give  up  the  men  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  Arcesilaiis.  The  townspeople,  however,  as  they 
had  one  and  all  taken  part  in  the  deed,  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposition.  So  the  Persians  beleaguered  Barca  for  nine  months, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  dug  several  mines  ^  from  their  o^Yn 
lines  to  the  walls,  and  likewise  made  a  number  of  vigorous 
assaults.  But  their  mines  were  discovered  by  a  man  who  was  a 
worker  in  brass,  who  went  with  a  brazen  shield  all  round  the 
fortress,  and  laid  it  on  the  ground  inside  the  city.  In  other 
places  the  shield,  when  he  laid  it  down,  was  qidte  dumb ;  but 

ling,    abundant  liarvests  of  wheat  and  Mr.   Hamilton   says  : — "  When  I  left 

barley.      It    seems  probable  that,  if  a  Derna  the  grape  season  was  long  over; 

moderate   amount  of  labour    were  ex-  in  Grenuah,  on  my  return,  not  a  cluster 

pended  in  the  husbandry  of  this  country,  remained  on  the  few  vines  grown  by  the 

its  ample    crops  would  vie  with  those  of  Bedawin:  here  fat  Belandsh)  I  bought 

Egypt  or  Sicily  "  (Wanderings,  p.  167).  white    grapes    with  wliich  the  trellises 

■*  Kiepert   gives    the    height    of    the  were  loaded,   and  which  were  not  yet 

upper  plateau  of  Cyrene  at   1700  feet  ripe.      Herodotus    spealis  of    the  three 

(Atlas,  Map  XXII.).    Beechey  estimated  climates   of  the   Cyrenaica,    in    conse- 

it  at  1800  feet  (p.  434,  and  note).     It  is  quence  of  which  the  harvest  is  carried 

probably,  as  Herodotus  says,  the  loftiest  on   during  eight  mouths  of  the   year; 

region  of  North-Eastern  Africa,  though  and  it  was  interesting  to  meet  with  this 

some    of  the    summits  in  the    basaltic  practical  confirmation  of  his  remark  " 

chain  of  Harudtsh  may  attain  a  greater  (Wanderings,  p.  124). 

elevation.  ®  Miuiug  was  no  doubt  practised  from 

*  Pacho  observes  in  speaking  of  this  very  early  times.     It  is  represented  in 

passage  —  "  L'heureuse    disposition    de  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where  it  is  the 

cette  partie  de  la  Libye  .  .  .,  la  gradua-  substitute  for  the  battering  practised  by 

tion  de    ses  tei-races  boiss^es,    et  leur  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     The  Persians 

situation  varie'e  ....  presentent  autaut  seem  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of 

de  conditions  favorables  a  cette  fc'condit^  attempting  it,    wlierever  the  nature  of 

successive,  et  mettent,  on  peut  le  dire,  the  ground    made   it  practicable   (vide 

la    merveilleuse    tradition    d'He'rodote  infra,  v.  115,  and  vi.  18;  comp.  Polyssn. 

hors    de   tout    soupgon   d'exage'ration "  vii.  11,  §  5).    In  Roman  history  we  find 

(Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,    &c.,  ch.  it  as  early  as  the  5th  century  B.C.  (Liv. 

xvii.  pp.  2;i5,  2oG;.  iv.  22,  v.  19). 


Chap.  199-203.   TIIERETIMA'S  CRUEL  TREATMENT  OF  TIIEM.    1 17 

where  the  ground  Nvas  uiulenninod,  there  tlie  brass  of  the  shield 
rang.  Here,  therefore,  the  Jiarcjean.s  coimterniinod,  and  slew 
the  J\'rsian  diggers.  Such  was  the  way  in  whicli  the  mines  were 
discovered ;  as  for  the  assaults,  the  Jxircieaus  beat  them  back. 

21)1.  \Vh(>n  much  tinn^  had  thus  been  consumed,  and  great 
numbers  had  fallen   on  both  sides,  nor    had  the  Persians  lost 
fewer  than  their  adversaries,  Amasis,  the  leader  of  the  land- 
army,  perceiving  tiiat,  although  the  Barcaeans  would  never  be 
conquered  by  force,  they  might  be  overcome  by  fraud,  contrived 
as  fallows.      One   night  he  dug  a  wide  trench,  and   laid  light 
})lauks   of  wood  across  the  opening,  alter  which    he   brought 
mould  and  placed  it  ui)on  the  planks,  taking  care  to  make  the 
place  level  with  the  surrounding  ground.     At  dawn  of  day  he 
summoned  the  Barca^ans  to  a  parley  :  and  they  gladly  hearken- 
ing, the  terms  were  at  length  agreed  upon.     Oaths  were  inter- 
changed ui)on  the   ground  over  the  hidden   trench,   and  the 
agreem(>nt   ran  thus — "  So  long  as  the  ground  benijath  our  feet 
stands  firm,   the  oath  shall  abide  unchanged  ;  the  people  of 
Barca  agree  to  pay  a  fair  sum  to  the  king,  and  the  Persians 
promise  to  cause  no  further  trouble  to  the  people  of  Barca." 
After  the  oath,  the   Barca^ans,  relying  upon  its  terms,  threw 
open  all  their  gates,  went  out  themselves  beyond  the  walls,  and 
allowed  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  chose,  to  enter.     Then  the 
Persians  broke  down  their  secret  bridge^,  and  rushed  at  speed  into 
the  town — their  reason  for  breaking  the  bridge  being,  that  so 
they  might  observe  what  they  had  sworn  ;  for  they  had  pro- 
mised the  Barcaeans  that  the  oath  should  continue  "  so  long  as 
the  ground  whereon  they  stood  was  firm."     When,  therefore,  the 
bridge  was  once  broken  down,  the  oath  ceased  to  hold. 

202.  Such  of  the  Barcaeans  as  were  most  guilty  the  Persians 
gave  up  to  Pheretima,  who  nailed  them  to  crosses  all  round  the 
walls  of  the  city.^  She  also  cut  of!"  the  breasts  of  their  wives, 
and  fastened  them  likewise  about  the  walls.  The  remainder  of 
the  people  she  gave  as  booty  to  the  Persians,  except  only  the 
Battiada>,  and  those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  tlie  murder,  to 
whom  she  handed  over  the  possession  of  the  town. 

203.  The  Persians  now  set  out  on  their  return  home,  carrving 
with  them  the  rest  of  the  Barcaeans,  whom  tliey  had  made  their 
shives.  On  their  way  they  came  to  C'yrene  ;  and  the  Cyreuffians, 
out  of  regard  for  an  oracle,  let  them  pass  through  the  town. 


"  Compare  tlie  punishment  of  the  Babylonians  by  Daiius  (supra,  iii.  159),  and 
see  note  ad  loc. 
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During  the  passage,  Bares,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  advised 
to  seize  the  place  ;  but  Amasis,  the  leader  of  the  land-force, 
woidd  not  consent  ;  "  because,"  he  said,  "  they  had  only  been 
charged  to  attack  the  one  Greek  city  of  Barca."  ^  When,  how- 
ever, they  had  passed  through  the  town,  and  were  encamped 
upon  the  hill  of  Lycaaan  Jove,''  it  repented  them  that  they  had 
not  seized  Cyrene,  and  they  endeavoured  to  enter  it  a  second 
time.  The  Cyrenseans,  however,  would  not  suffer  this ;  where- 
upon, though  no  one  appeared  to  offer  them  battle,  yet  a  panio 
came  upon  the  Persians,  and  they  ran  a  distance  of  full  sixty 
furlongs  before  they  pitched  their  camp.  Here  as  they  lay,  a 
messenger  came  to  them  from  Aryandes,  ordering  them  home. 
Then  tlie  Persians  besought  the  men  of  Cyrene  to  give  them 
provisions  for  the  way,  and,  these  consenting,  they  set  off  on 
their  return  to  Egypt.  But  the  Libyans  now  beset  them,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  their  clothes  and  harness,  slew  all  who  dropped 
behind  and  straggled,  during  the  whole  march  homewards.^ 

204.  The  furthest  point  of  Libya  reached  by  this  Persian  host 
was  the  city  of  Euesperides.^    The  Barcseans  carried  into  slavery 


^  This  whole  account  of  the  danger 
and  escape  of  Cyrene  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable. If  Cyrene  was  not  in  rebel- 
lion, the  Persians  would  pass  through 
it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  their  way 
to  and  from  Barca,  If  it  was,  they 
would  have  orders  to  reduce  it  no  less 
than  Barca.  If  the  Cyrensoans  regarded 
their  coming  as  hostile,  they  would  not 
have  been  induced  by  an  oracle  to  open 
their  gates.  If  they  had  opened  tlieir 
gates  and  suffered  no  punishment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  hostile  attack  would 
directly  afterwards  have  been  made  on 
them.  Again  the  panic  is  suspicious. 
And  the  presence  of  Bares,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  is  an  improbability. 
Probably  the  Cyrena3ans,  who  were 
under  the  government  of  Battus  IV., 
established  king  by  his  grandmother 
before  she  sought  the  assistance  of  Ary- 
andes (Meuecles,  Fr.  .2y,  received  the 
Persians  with  due  submission,  both  on 
their  way  to  Barca  and  on  tlieir  return ; 
and  incurred  no  further  danger  or  loss, 
than  was  involved  in  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  host.  In 
after  times  vanity  might  induce  them  to 
declare  that  they  had  assumed  an  atti- 
tude of  defiance. 

^  Lycsean  Jove  was  worshipped  espe- 
cially in  Arcadia  (Pausan.  viii.  ii.  §38); 
and  we  may  suppose  that  his  worship  at 
Cyrene  is  a  trace   of  the    influence    of 


Demonax  (supra,  i.  161).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  among  the  settlers  who 
came  to  Cyrene  from  Pelopo/inesus  in  the 
reign  of  Battus  II.  (chs.  159  and  161), 
some  considerable  number  may  have 
been  Arcadians.  No  remains  have  as 
yet  been  identified  as  those  of  this 
temple. 

1  Although  the  wild  tribes  had  sub- 
mitted to  Cambyses  (supra,  ill.  13),  and 
continued  to  be  reckoned  in  the  sixth 
satrapy  (iii.  91),  yet  it  seems  they  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  plunder  af- 
forded by  the  hasty  return  to  Egypt  of  an 
army  summoned  thither  by  the  gover- 
nor. We  are  not  however  to  suppose  a 
disastrous  retreat,  but  only  the  loss  of 
a  number  of  stragglers.  If  there  had 
been  anything  more  than  this,  the  Bar- 
easan  prisoners  would  no  doubt  have 
escaped. 

'^  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  first 
colonised  by  Arcesilaiis  IV.  (supra,  oh. 
171,  note'').  Perhaps  Herodotus  only 
means  that  the  Persians  proceeded  to 
the  point  afterwards  occupied  by  Eues- 
perides.  Or  perhaps  Arcesilaiis  IV.  in 
reality  only  collected  a  fresh  body  of  colo- 
nists to  strengthen  an  already  existing 
settlement.  Euesperides  lay  about  620 
stades  (72  miles)  W.  of  Barca  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  109).  It  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing that  the  Persians  should  have  pene- 
trated so  far. 


Chap.  203-205. 
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were  sent  from  Egypt  to  the  King;  and  Darius  assigned  llinn  a 
village  in  Baetria  for  tlicir  dwelling-place.^  To  tliis  village 
they  gave  the  name  of  Ixirca,  and  it  was  to  my  time  an  inhab- 
ited place  in  Baetria. 

205.  Nor  did  riieretinia  herself  end  her  days  happily.  For 
on  her  return  to  Egypt  from  Libya,  directly  after  taking  ven- 
geance on  the  people  of  Barca,  she  was  overtaken  by  a  most 
horrid  death.  Her  body  swarmed  with  Avorms,  which  ate  her 
flesh  while  she  was  still  alive.''  Thus  do  men,  by  over-harsh 
punishments,  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
Such  then,  and  so  fierce,  was  the  vengeance  which  Pheretima, 
daught(U-  of  Battus,  took  upon  the  Barca^ans. 


'  The  trausplantation  of  nations  was 
largely  practised  by  the  Persians,  as  it 
bad  been  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  Besides  this 
instance,  we  find  noticed  in  Herodotus, 
the  removal  of  the  Piconians  to  Asia 
Elinor  (v.  15),  of  the  Milesians  to  Ampe 
(vi.  20),  of  the  Eretrians  to  Susiana  (vi. 
1 19),  and  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  Ionia,  and  of  tlie  lonians 
to  Phoenicia  (vi.  3) ;  which  last,  if  not 


really  contemplated,  was  at  least  suffi- 
ciently probable  to  be  believed. 

'*  Pheretima  seems  to  have  been  afraid 
of  remaining  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  to 
have  considered  lierself  insecure  except 
under  Persian  protection.  The  manner 
of  her  death  cannot  fail  to  recall  the 
end  of  Herod  Agi-ippa  (Acts  xii.  2.3). 
For  the  succession  of  Cyrenean  kings 
after  Arcesilaiis  III.,  see  ch.  163,  note  ^ 
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APTEXDIX   TO   BOOK  IV. 


ESSAY   I. 

ON  THE  CIMMERIANS  OF  HERODOTUS  AND  THE  MIGRATIONS 
OF  THE  CYMRIC  RACE. 

1.  Early  importance  of  the  Cimmerians  —  their  geographical  extent.     2.  Identity 
of  the  Cimmerii  with  the   Ci/mrij  —  close  resemblance    of  the  two  names. 

3.  Historical  confirmation  of  the  identity  —  connecting  link  in  the  Cimbri. 

4.  Comparative  philology  silent  but  not  adverse.     5.  Migrations  of  the  Cim- 
merians —  westward,  and  then  eastward.     Existing  Cimbric  and  Celtic  races. 

1.  That  a  people  known  to  their  neighbours  as  Cimmerii,  Gimiri,' 
or  (probably)  Gomerim,  attained  to  considerable  power  in  "Western 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  within  the  period  indicated  by  the  date 
B.C.  800-GOO,  or  even  earlier,  is  a  fact  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
admit  of  a  doubt.      If  the   information   gained   by  Herodotus   in 
Scythia  were    considered  as   not   sufficiently  trustworthy   for   the 
establishment  of  such  a  conclusion,  yet  the  confinnation  which  his 
statements  derive  from  Homer,  from  iEschylus,  from  Callinus,  from 
Aristotle,  and  from  geographical  nomenclature,  must  be  held   to 
remove  all  uncertainty  on  the  point.     The   Cimmerians  of  Homer 
have  not  indeed  a  very  definite  locality  :  they  dwell  "  at  the  furthest 
limit  of  the  ocean  stream,  immersed  in  darkness,  and  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  light-giving  sun,"^  —  words  which  might  perhaps  be 
understood  of  a  region  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  but  consider- 
ing  the   condition   of  Greek   geographical   knowledge   and   Greek 
navigation  in  Homer's  day,  it  is  far  more  likel}-  that  he  intended  by 
them  some  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.'     Here 


1  The  ethnic  name  of  Gimiri  first  occurs  Ionian    title    of  Gimiri,   as   applied    to    the 

in   the  Cuneiform    records   of  the   time   of  Sacse,  is  not  a  vernacular  but  a  foreign  title, 

Darius  Hystaspes,  as  the  Semitic  equivalent  and  that  it  may  simply  mean  "  the  tribes  " 

of  the  Arian   name    Saka    (Sa/cot).      The  generally,  coiTesponding  thus  to  the  Hebrew 

nation  spoken  of  contamed  at  this  time  two  DM3,  and  the  Greek    Tldfi(pv\oi.     In  this 

divisions,  the  E:istern  branch,  named   J^^i-  p.;^^  -^  ^^^jj  ^^.^^^^  nothing  concerning  the 

mnrga  {'Afivpywi  of  Herodotus  and  Hella-  ^^j^^;^.  character  of  the  ra^  designated  by 

nicus),  and  the   Tigraklmda,  or  "  archers,  j^_ r-jj_  (^^  p>_-| 

who  were  conterminous  with  the  Assyrians.  2  Odyss.  si.  13-22. 

Whether  at  the  same  time  these  Gimiri  or  .„  «.  •        ■    a'  •■         o  a  "  ■      -n 

k'aka   are    really  Cymric  Celts    we   cannot  'ErSa  6e  Kin^iepiwi'  avSpCof  Sijfxo';  re  ttoAis  «, 

positively  say.       Josephus  identified  the  "1D3  'lUpi  Kal  i'€(f>i\ri  KeKa\viJ.ixevoi-  ovSe  nor'  avrou? 

of  Genesis  with   the  Galati  of  Asia  Minor  'He'Aios  (^aeSu).''  KaTaSipKerai.  aKT.Vco-o-tr,  k.t.K. 
(Ant.  Jud.  i.  6).  in  evident  allusion  to  the         ^  Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  loc.  cit. 

ethnic  title  of  Cymry,  which   they,  as  so  and  Riccii  Dissert,  Homeric,  p.  432.     See 

many  other  Celtic  races,  gave  themselves,  also    Mr.    Gladstone's     '  Homer     and    the 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Baby-  Homeric  Age,'  vol.  iii.  p.  294. 
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yEschylus  plaoos  rimmoria*  in  close  proxiiuity  in  tho  Palu.s  ]\ra;otis 
and  tho  Jiosphoins  ;  and  here  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  stiil 
existing  a  number  of  names,  recalling  the  fact  of  tho  former  settle- 
mi'ut  in  these  regions  of  the  rimmcriau  nation.*  The  Greek  colo- 
nists of  the  various  towns  planted  upon  the  northein  coast  of  tlio 
Black  Sea,  in  ilie  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  before  our  era,  could 
not  fail  to  fi>rm  an  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts, 
and  Would  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  among  their  countrymen. 
Furthe)-,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  duiiiig  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  frequent  invasions  of  the  countries  towards 
the  south  were  n\ad(>  by  this  same  people,  who,  crossing  the  Danube 
and  the  Thracian  llospliorus,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  com- 
bination with  plundering  Thracian  tribes,"  carried  their  arms  far  and 
wide  over  Asia  j\linor,  and  sjiread  the  terror  of  their  name  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  fertile  region.  Of  one  at  least  of  these  incur- 
sions the  poet  C'alliiius  appears  lo  have  been  a  witness.^  It  was 
universally  recognised  by  the  Greeks  that  these  incursions  pro- 
ceeded from  a  people  dwelling  north  of  the  Danube,  in  the  tract 
between  that  river  and  the  Tanais,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  this  location. 

From  the  Cimmerians  of  this  region  it  appeai-s  to  have  been  that 
certain  permanent  settlements  of  the  same  race  in  Asia  Minor  were 
derived.  iSinope,  on  occasion  of  one  of  their  raids,  was  seized  and 
occupied,"  while  probably  on  another  the  town  of  Antandros  fell 
into  their  possession.*  Jn  the  first-mentioned  of  these  two  places 
the  Cimmerians  were  after  a  while  superseded  by  Greek  colonists; 
but  it  is  conjectured,  with  some  reason,'  that  they  still,  under  the 
name  of  Chalybes  (or  "  Iron-workers"),  remained  the  principal  race 
in  the  vicinity.  Jn  Antandros  they  letained  their  po.^ition  for  a 
century,*  when  the  iEolians  recovered  it  from  them. 

Further,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  more  to  tho  east,  in 
AiTuenia  and  Central  Teisia,  a  race  known  nearly  by  the  same 
name  existed  about  this  same  time — a  race  Avhom  we  may  prolabJif 
connect  with  the  Cimmerians  of  our  author.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
who  writes  about  B.C.  GOO,  speaks  of  Gomer  as  a  nation,*  and  couples 
It  with  Togarmah,  which  he  places  in  "the  north  quartei',"  i.e. 
Armenia;  and  similarly  the  Armenian  historians  speak  of  Gamir  as 
the  ancestor  of  their  Haichian  race  of  kings.''  It  is  also  very 
remarkable  that  in  the  Achtemenian  insciiptions  the  Sacan  or 
Scythic   population,  which  was   widely   spread    over   the   Persian 

'  Prom.  Vinct.  748-750.  7  gee  Callinus,  Fr.  2,  and  conip.  tlie  re- 

*  Herotlotus  mentions,  besides  the  Cim-  nmiks  of  Bach,  pp.  9-13. 

merian  Bcspliorus  and  a  Cimmerian  Koriy,  **  Herod,  iv.  12.           '  Ari.-;tot.  Fr.  190. 

Miine  Cimmerian  forts  or  castles  and  a  tract  ^  See  Crete's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.'56.   This 

called  Cimmeria  (iv.   12).     Hec;»ta!us  spoke  connexion  is  jiei  haps  implied  in  the  Xc{a.i)/3os 

of  a  ttiwn  Cimmeris  (Fr.  2).     t^trabo  has  a  'S.KvOiJov    iiruiKos    of   .Lschylus    (Sept.    c. 

"  JIous  Cimmericus"    [Spos   Kif.iHfpiov)  in  Th.  725). 

'I'aurica,    a    "  Vicus    Cimmericus"    [KWfxT]  -  Aristot.  1.  s.  c. 

Kiju^fpiKi^)  on  the  ."Vsiatic  side  of  the  Straits  *  Fzek.  xxxviii.  (i.     "  Comer  and  all  his 

of  Ivei  Uh,  and  an  old  town  "  Cimmericum  "  bands :  the  house  of  Togjirmah  of  tlie  north 

(vii.  p.  447,  and  xi.  p.  721).  (juarters,    and   all    his    bands:    and    many 

'  The  Treres  especially.     See  the  Essays  people  with  thee." 

appended  to  Vol.  I.  Essay  i.  pp.  298-3ul.  ■•  Mos.  Choreu.  i.  11,  sub  fin. 
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empire,  receives  in  the  Babylonian  transcripts  the  name  of  Gimiri,^ 
which  looks  as  if  this  were  the  Semitic  equivalent  for  the  Arian 
name  of  Saka  or  Scyths.  Perhaps  both  names  originally  meant 
"  nomads  "  or  "  wanderers,"  ^  and  only  came  in  course  of  time  to  be 
nsed  as  ethnic  appellatives.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  Herodotus 
the  term  "Cimmerian"  is  used  distinctly  in  an  ethnic  sense;  and 
the  point  to  be  now  considered  is,  who  these  Cimmerians  were,  to  what 
ethnic  family  they  belonged,  and  whether  they  can  be  identified 
with  any  still  existing  race.  When  these  questions  have  been 
settled,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  and  migrations  of 
a  people  which  has  an  antiquity  of  above  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
and  has  spread  from  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales. 

2.  To  build  an  ethnographical  theory  upon  a  mere  identity  of 
name  is  at  all  times,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  dangerous  proceeding. 
The  Jazyges  of  modern  Himgary  are  a  completely  different  race 
from  the  Jaz3'ges  Metanastge  who  in  ancient  times  occupied  the 
very  same  country ;  the  Wends  are  distinct  from  the  Veneti,  the 
Persian  Germanii  from  the  Germans,  the  Iberi  of  Spain  from  those 
of  Georgia — yet  still  identity  of  name,  even  alone,  is  an  argument 
which  requires  to  be  met,  and  which,  unless  met  by  positive  objec- 
tions, establishes  a  presumption  in  favour  of  connexion  of  race. 
Now  certainly  there  is  the  very  closest  possible  resemblance  between 
the  Greek  name  Kipjiipioi  and  the  Celtic  Cymry ;  and  the  presump- 
tion thus  raised,  instead  of  having  objections  to  combat,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  all  that  enlightened  research  teaches  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  races  which  gradually  peopled  Europe. 

3.  The  Cimmerians,  when  the  Scythians  crossed  the  Tanais,  and 
fell  upon  them  from  the  east,  must  have  gradually  retreated  west- 
ward. The  hordes  which  from  time  to  time  have  issued  from  Asia, 
and  exerted  a  pressure  upon  the  population  of  Europe,  have  uni- 
formly driven  the  previous  inhabitants  before  them  in  that  direction.'^ 
W^ave  has  followed  wave  ;  and  the  current,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  eddy,®  has  set  constantly  from  east  to  west.  If  the  Cim- 
merians therefore  fled  westward  about  B.C.  650-600,  where  did  they 
settle,  and  under  what  name  are  they  next  met  with  in  history? 
Herodotus  knows  but  of  three  nations  inhabiting  central  and  western 
Europe — the  Sigynnes,^  the  Cynetians,'  and  the  Celts.^  Of  these 
the  Sigynnes  and  Cynetians,  w^eak  tribes  who  so  soon  disappear 
altogether  from  histor}^  can  scarcely  be  the  great  nation  of  the 
Cimmerii,  which,  until  driven  fi'om  the  Ukraine  by  the  force  of  the 


*  See  Sir  H. 'Rawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  vit.  Mar.  c.  11,  "  Klix$povs  iirovo^ia^ovai 
Babylonian  and  xVssyrian  Inscriptions  in  the  Fepyuai/ol  tous  Atjcttos  ").     But  this  mean- 
Journal   of  the    Asiatic    Society,    vol.   xiv.  ing  may  have  grown  out  of  the  other,  just 
part  i.    p.  xxi.,  and  compare  above,   note  ^  as  "  robber "  is  connected  with  "  rover." 
on  §  1.  "  See  Niebuhr's  Researches,  &c.  p.  52. 

^  According  to  Festus  and  Plutarch  the  "^  Such    as    the    Cimmerian    inroad    into 
name  "  Cimbri,"  which  we  shall  find  reason  Asia  by  the  Caucasus,  and  the  after  wander- 
to  identify  with  Cimmerii,  in  the  old  Celtic  ings  of  the  Gauls, 
and    German    tongues    meant    "  robbers "  '■'  Herod,  v.  9. 
(Fest.  de  Verb.  Signif.  iii.  p.  77,  "  Cimbri  '  Ibid.  iv.  49. 
lingua   Gallica   latrones  dicuntur,-"      Plut.          -  llil.  ii.  33,  and  iv.  49. 
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Scythian  torrent,  was  wont  to  extcml  its  ravnpjes  over  largo  tracts 
of  Ahia  Minor/  Jftlien  we  aio  to  lind  the  Cinimcrii,  driven  west- 
ward B.C.  t)50-G00,  among  the  known  nations  of  central  or  western 
Europe  in  u.c'  450-430,  we  must  look  for  tliem  among  the  Celts. 
Now  tlie  Celts  had  an  unvarying  tradition  that  they  came  from  the 
oast;*  and  it  is  a  fact,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Celtic  people  has  always  bomo 
lh(>  name  of  Cymrv  as  its  special  national  designation.*  Celts  were 
undoubtedly  tlie  i>rimitive  inhabitants  of  Clanl,  Bolginm,  and  the 
British  Islands — possibly  also  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  all  these 
countries  Cvmry  are  found  either  as  the  general  Celtic  population, 
or  as  a  leading  section  of  it.*  These  Cymry,  or  Cimbri  (as  the 
Koraans  called  them'),  play  on  several  occasions  an  important  part 
in  history  :  notices  of  them  meet  us  constantly  as  we  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Eurojiean  peoples  ;  and  in  more  than  one  place  they 
have  left  their  name  to  the  country  of  their  occupation  as  an 
endixring  mark  of  their  presence  in  it."  Though  the  march  of 
events,  and  especially  the  pressure  upon  them  of  the  great  Gothic 
or  Teutonic  race,  has  for  the  most  part  wiped  out  at  once  their 
nationality,  theii*  language,  and  their  name,  yet  they  continue  to 
form  the  substratum  of  the  popxdation  in  several  large  Ii^nropean 
countries ;'  while  in  certain  favoured  situations  they  remain  to  the 
present  day  unmixed  with  any  other  people,  retaining  tlieir  ancient 
tongue  unchanged,  and,  at  least  in  one  instance,'"  their  ancient 
appellation.  The  identity  of  the  Cymr}^  of  \\'ales  with  tlie  Cimbii 
of  the  liomans  seems  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  an  historic  fact 


.  '  See  ApiTcndix  to  Book  i.  Essay  i.  "  On 
the  Chiouology  and  Early  History  of  Lydia," 
pp.  208  et  stHjq. 

*  Pricliard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
vol.  iii.  oil.  3 ;  Ainm.  Mareell.  xv.  9. 

*  Niobuhr's  conclusion,  from  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  all  the  materials  which  cnn  be 
brouj'lit  to  bear  on  the  e;uly  history  of  the 
Celtic  people  (Hist,  ot  Homo,  vol.  ii.  p.  5'JO, 
K.  T.),  is,  that  "  the  two  nations,  the 
Cymry  and  the  Gael,  may  appropriately 
be  comprised  under  the  common  name  of 
Celts." 

*  Tlie  Celts  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 
seem  to  have  been  Cimbri,  for,  as  Niobuhr 
shows  (1.  s.  c),  they  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  (Jauls  who  invaded  Italy,  and  these  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  of  the  Cinsbrie 
branch  (Hiodor.  Sic.  v.  32).  The  Bel^a; 
were  exclusively  Cimbrians,  as  also  were  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Gaul,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  l)een  British  immigrants.  In 
the  Britisli  islands.  Cimbric  Celts  (Belga'), 
at  the  time  of  Cwsar's  hmding,  occupied  tlie 
south  coast  fBell.  Gall.  v.  12). 

'  Sti-abo  (vii.  p.  426)  and  Tacitus  (Ger- 
man. 37)  spejik  of  the  Cimbri  as  Gemians; 
but  this  is  probiibly  a  mistake,  consequent 
ujxin  tlieir  holding  large  tracts  east  of  the 


Rhine,  which  was  considered  to  separate 
Gaul  from  Germany.  Diodorus,  wlio  de- 
clares them  to  have  been  Gauls  or  Celts, 
probably  follows  the  excellent  authority  of 
Posidonius  (see  Niebuhr's  Kom.  Hist.  vol. 
li.  p.  520,  note  1157,  E.  T.).  Appian  also 
identities  the  Cimbri  with  the  Celts  (l)e 
Bell.  lUjT.  p.  758.  Ke\To7s  tois  Ki'jujSpois 
\(yo/xfvois).  The  whole  subject  is  well 
discussed  by  Dr.  Prichard  (Physical  Hist, 
of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  ch.  3,  §  8). 

^  Wales  still  continues  to  be  known  as 
Cambria,  and  one  of  our  northern  counties 
as  Citmbcr-hmd.  In  France  Cainbrai  and 
(possibly)  Qniinpcr  are  a  legacy  of  the 
Cymry.  S])ain  has  a  small  town,  Ctimbrilla, 
and  Portugal  a  city,  Coimbra,  relies,  pro- 
bably, of  the  siime  people.  In  like  manner 
the  Cimnierii  letl  their  name  to  the  Tauric 
peninsula,  which  h;is  cnnitinued  to  be  known 
as  the  Crimea  and  (,'/-iV«-Tart;iry  to  the 
present  day. 

'  As  (Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  i. 
ch.  iii.)  F'rance,  Belgium,  ;uid  Lombanly. 

•"  The  Cpnric  language  is  still  spoken 
by  the  Bretons  and  by  the  Welsh.  The 
latter  cill  themselves  "  Cymry."  I  am 
not  aware  if  the  name  is  in  use  among  the 
tbrmer. 
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upon  the  grounds  stated  by  Niebnhr  and  Arnold."  The  historical 
connexion  of  these  latter  with  the  Cimmerii  of  Herodotus  has  strong 
probabilities,  and  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,'  in  its  favour ;  but  can- 
not, it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be  proved. 

4.  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  we  have  no  means  of  submitting  the 
question  of  this  connexion  to  the  test  of  comparative  philology.  Of 
the  Cimmerian  language  we  know  absolutely  nothing  beyond  the 
single  word  Cimmerii.  No  names  of  Cimmerians  even,  on  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed,^  have  come  dovni  to  us  ;  and  although 
some  of  the  Scythian  river-names,  which  have  a  close  connexion  with 
Celtic  roots^*  may  be  conjectured  to  belong  to  Cimmerian  rather  than 
Scythic  times,  yet  this  is  only  a  surmise ;  and  though  an  argument 
of  some  slight  weight,  as  it  accords  Math  what  we  should  have 
expected  if  the  people  driven  out  by  the  Scyths  were  Celts,  yet  it  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  put  forward  as  a  distinct  ground  on  which  to 
rest  the  identification.  All  perhaps  that  can  be  said  is  that  com- 
parative philology  is  not  adverse  to  the  identification,  which,  if 
legarded  as  historically  probable,  would  help  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  words,  whereof  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account.* 

5.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  Cimmerians  fled  westward  before 
the  Scyths,^  ^^i^^y  found  the  central  and  western  countries  of  Europe 
either  without  inhabitants,  or  else  very  thinly  peopled  by  a  Tatar 
race.  1'his  race,  where  it  existed,  everj-where  yielded  to  them, 
and  was  gradually  absorbed,*  or  else  driven  towards  the  north,' 
where  it  is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  persons  of  the  Finns, 
Esths,  and  Lapps.     The  Cymry,  or  rather  the  Celtic  hordes  gcne- 

1^  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  i)p.  521-5-29.  took  these  words  to  be  proper  names,  and 

^  Fr.  l'i.  6  Ki/Uju€pios  BocTropos  oTov  Ktju-  proceeded    to   speak  of  one  stream   as    the 

^piKhs,  Kiix/xepiovs  robs  Kifi^povs  ovo/xa-  "Avon-river"    [Hypan-is),    of  another   as 

cdvTuiv   rtxiv   'EWrivwy.      ("oiiipave    Pint,  the  "  Dinas-river"  ( J'a/w-i's),  &c.    Finally, 

Vit.  ]\lar.  c.  ii.  rwv  fiap^apwv,  Kt/xfieplaiv  the  Greeks,  hearing  these  words,  took  Hy- 

yuej'  e|  apxv^i  Tore  St   Kifx^pwv   irpoaa-  panis,  Tanais,  and  tlie  hke  for   the  appella- 

yopfvofjL^i/uv.  tions  of  the  streams. 

2  Tlie  name  Li/i/damis,  given  by  Calli-  ^  I  have  spoken  of  this  migration  as  be- 
machus  (Hymn,  ad  Dian.  v.  '252)  as  that  longing  to  the  latter  half  ot"  the  seventh 
of  the  Cimmerian  general  wIto  headed  the  century  B.C.,  but  it  may  have  commenced 
great  irraption  into  Asia  Minor,  is  so  mani-  very  much  earlier.  The  Cimmerians,  who 
festly  a  Greek  name  that  nothing  can  be  after  maintaining  themselves  some  consider- 
gathered  from  it.  Strabo's  Madt/s  (i.  p-  91)  able  time  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  were  at 
might  furnish  a  ba'<is  for  speculation  if  we  length  driven  across  the  strait  into  Asia, 
could  be  sure  that  he  had  not  by  mere  would  probably  be  the  last  to  leave  their 
inadvertence  tiansferred  the  name  of  a  Scy-  country.  It  is  their  invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
thic  leader  (^Herod.  i.  103)  to  a  prince  of  which  falls  between  the  yeai-s  B.C.  650  and 
the  Cimmerians.     Madijs  might  well  lepre-  600. 

sent  the  Madoc  of  the  British  Cymry.  ^  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  there 

3  As  Hypan-is  with  Avon,  Tana-is  with  is  a  large  Tatar  admixture  in  most  Celtic 
Dinas,  &c.     See  the  following  Essay.  races,'the  consequence  of  this  absorption. 

■*  The    Scythian    river-names    ai-e    made  ?  It   may    likewise    have    been    in    part 

up   of    distinct    elements,   e;ich    signifying  driven   westward.      The   mysterious   Cyne- 

"  river "   or    "  water "    (see   the   following  tians  of  Book  ii.  ch.  33  (cf.  also  iv.  49), 

Essay).      It    helps   us    to   understand    the  who  dwelt  west  of  the  C«lts,  mav  have  been 

formation  of  such    names   to  suppose  that  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  Tatar  occupants, 

the  Cymry,  coming  first,  called  the  streams,  Such  too  may  have  been  the  Iberians  of  the 

Aron,  Dinas,  &c.,  which  were  their  words  Spanish  Peninsula, 
for  water  ;  that  the  Scyths,  following  them, 
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rnlly  (for  in  the  name  of  Ciinmcrii  may  have  been  incliulcrl  many 
( Celtic  trilK's  not  of  the  ( 'ymrie  branch),  spread  theiiiselvos  by 
deforces  over  the  vast  plains  of  central  J'hinjpo,  lying  between  thri 
Alps  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Gennan  Ocean  mi  the 
other.  It  pnibably  required  a  fresli  impulsion  from  the  east  to 
propel  the  ( 'elts  yet  furlht-r  westward,  and  to  make  them  occupy  the 
remoter  regions  of  (biul.  Spain,  and  Hritaiu.  This  impulsion  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  the  (loths  and  other  Ti:uttms,  who  by  degrees 
])ossessed  themselves  of  the  countries  between  the  Danube  and  the 
l?altie.  The  Celts  found  central  and  northcm  Gaul  occupied  by  a 
Tatar  population,  while  towards  the  K(mth  coast  they  camo  in  con- 
tact with  the  Ligurians,  most  probably  an  lllyrian  race."  In  the 
Spanish  peninsula  it  is  not  ([uite  certain  whether  on  their  arrival 
they  found  Iberians  or  no;  but  if  not,  these  latter  must  have  shortly 
crossed  over  from  the  African  main,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  gradual  pressure  exerted  by  this  people  upon  the  Celts  in  Spain 
that  the  further  migrations  of  the  ('eltic  tribes  took  place.*  The 
struggle  in  Spain  was  probably  of  long  duration  ;  but  at  lengtli  the 
Celts  were  compelled  to  cross  the  I'yrenees  in  vast  numbers,  and  to 
seek  a  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Gaul.  These,  however,  were 
themselves  too  numerous  and  too  closely  packed  to  offer  more  than 
a  temporary  asylum  to  the  refugees,  who  conserpiently  had  to  seek  a 
pel manent  alK)de  elsewhere.  Jlereupon  they  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Italy,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  plain  of  the  To ; 
after  which  they  separated  iiito  two  stream-,  and  overran,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  whole  of  middle  and  lower  Italy,  even  reaching  Sicily, 
according  to  some  accounts ;'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  crossing  the 
Alps  to  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,''  and  following  down  the  streams 
•  which  run  into  the  Danube,  they  spread  over  the  great  central 
European  plain,  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Here  for  a  time 
they  fotuul  ample  room,  and  the  torrent  of  emigration  paused  awhile 
upon  its  course  ;'  but  a  century  later  fresh  movements  of  tiie  Celtic 
trihos  took  place.  About  the  year  n.c.  280  vast  hordes  of  Gauls 
from  these  regions  entered  Macedonia,  and  pressing  towards  the 
south  threatened  Greece  with  destruction.  Ivepulsed,  however, 
from  Delphi,  they  returned  northwards;  and  crossing  the  Dar- 
danelles, invaded  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of  which  for  many  rears 
tliey  ravaged  at  their  pleasure.*  In  course  of  time  the  native  inha- 
bitants recovered  from  them  most  of  their  conquests  ;  biit  the  Gauls 
permanently  maintained  themselves  in  the  heart  of  Thrvgia,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  northera  portion,  which  became  known  ;us 
Oalntiii.  They  also,  during  this  same  period,  carried  their  victorious 
arms  into  Scvthia,  and  avenged  themselves  on  their  former  con- 
.[uerory,  whom  they  subdued,  and    with    whoni    they    intermixed, 


*  Niebiihr  (Rom.in  Hist.  vol.  i.  j>.   Ifio,  in  the  modern  Biisques. 
E.  T.)  wnnocts  them  with  the  Liburnians  '  Justin,  xx.  .'>. 

of  the  Adriatic,  and  these  with  the  \'eiie-         ''  Part  staywl  between  the  .\lj»s  and  the 

tians,  who  were  Illyrians  accoi-ding  to  Hero-  Ad.intir  (Scyhu-.  Perij)!.  p.  1."!). 
do»us  (i.  19(S).  3  Fmni  th(>se  Celts  «ime  the  amliassaulors 

'  Niebuhr's   Rom.   Kist.   vol.   ii.  p.  ,^20,  to  .Mexander  (.\rrian,  Exp.  .\le,x.  i.  4). 
i;.  T.     The  lberi;uis  lue  thought  to  remain  *  Livy,  xxAviii.  IG. 
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forming  thereby  the  people  known  in  history  as  Celto-Scythians.* 
At  this  period  they  warred  with  the  Greek  town  of  Olbia  ;*  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Maiotis/  from  which  they  had  been  di'iven 
by  the  Scyths  five  hundred  years  earlier.  Here,  however,  they 
were  met  and  overpowered  by  a  movement  of  nations  from  the  east. 
The  progress  of  the  Sarmatic  tribes  commenced ;  and  the  Celts  fell 
back  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  leaving  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  Wallachia  and  Gullicia,"  but  everywhere  sinking  and 
disappearing  before  the  antagonism  of  more  powerful  nations.  In 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  the  Celtic  race  has  been  either  absorbed 
or  destroyed ;  in  the  West,  as  has  been  observed  already,  it  still 
remains.  Northern  Italy  deserves  its  German  appellation  of  Wdllsch- 
land ;  for  neither  the  Eoman  nor  the  Lombard  conquest,  nor  the 
ravages  of  Goths,  Huns,  or  Vandals,  ever  rooted  out  the  offspring  of 
those  Gallic  hordes  which  settled  in  the  plain  of  the  Po  four  cen- 
turies before  our  era.  France  is  still  mainly  Gallic.  Eome  indeed 
imposed  her  language  there  as  elsewhere,  except  in  one  remote 
corner  of  the  land,  where  the  Celtic  is  still  spoken;'  but  the  people 
continued  Gauls,  and  the  country  Gallia.  The  Teutonic  bands, 
Franks,  Normans,  Burgundians,  caused  the  name  of  Gaul  to  dis- 
a^ipear ;  but  the  conquerors,  as  a  race,  were  absorbed  among  the 
conquered.  In  the  British  Islands,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Teutons,  in 
their  earlier  conquests,  displaced  the  Cymry,  and  drove  them  beyond 
their  borders  ;  but  these  last  maintained  themselves  in  various 
I^laces — in  Cornwall,  Wales,  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  Ireland — 
until  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy.  When  the  Cymiy  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  the  Gaels  in  Scotland,  and  the  Erse  in  Ireland,  sub- 
mitted to  Anglo- Saxon  supremacy,  they  retained  their  lands,  their 
language,  and  even  their  name.'  Amalgamation  of  race  has  since 
been  eifected  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  still  in  many  parts  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  mass  of  the  population  is  mainly  or 
entirely  Celtic.  Four  Celtic  dialects — the  Manx,  the  Gaelic,  the 
Erse,  and  the  Welsh*— are  spoken  in  our  country;  and  the  pure 
Celtic  type  survives  alike  in  the  Bretons,  the  Welsh,  the  native 
Irish,  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
of  whom  the  two  former  represent  the  Cimbric,  and  the  three  latter 
the  non-Cimbric  branch  of  the  nation. 


5  Strabo,  i.  p.  48.  tions,"    §  3 ;    and   Michelet's    "  Histoire  de 

*  See  the  Inscription  of  Protogenes,  edited  France,"  vol.  i.  pp.  139-143. 

by  Kohler.  i  Cornwall  was  the  country  of  the  Cern- 

^  Strabo,  vii.  p.  425.  Walli,  or  Welsh  of  the  Horn.     A  Celtic 

8  The   modern   Wallachs    and   Gallicians  dialect  was  spoken  in  Cornwall  till  late  in 

may  not  indeed  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  the  last  century. 

Gauls ;  but  the  names  ain  scarcely  have  come  '^  Tlie  Welsh  is  akin  to  the  Breton  and 
from  any  otlier  source.  'I'he  theory  which  the  Cornish  dialects  ;  the  Gallic  and  the 
would  derive  them  from  the  old  Gennaa  Erse,  which  are  closely  allied,  differ  con- 
use  of  u-ixlschen,  walli,  for  "  strangers,  siderably  from  the  three  first-mentioned.  In 
tbreigners,"  is  somewhat  fanciful.  the    former  we   have   the   Cimbric,  in   the 

*  Brittany.     See  Prichard's  "  Celtic  Na-  latter  the  more  ordinaiy  Celtic  tongue. 
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ESSAY    11. 

ON  THE  ETHNOGRAI'HY  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  SCYTHS. 

1.  Supposed  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scyths  —  grounds  of  the  opinion  twofold. 
2.  Ui'sciiililiiuce  of  pliysical  cliaracteristiw,  slight.  3.  Keseuiblance  of  nuiiiuera 
and  customs,  not  close.  4.  True  test,  that  of  language.  5.  Possibility  of 
applying  it.  6.  The  application — Etymology  of  Scythic  common  terms. 
7.  Explanation  of  the  names  of  the  Scythian  gods.  8..  Explanation  of  some 
names  of  men.  0.  Explanation  of  geographical  names.  10.  Re.'^ult,  that 
the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  an  Indo-European  race.  11.  Further  re- 
sult, that  they  were  a  (l>stitu:t  race,  not  Slaves,  uor  Celts,  nor  Teutons  j  and 
that  they  are  now  extinct. 

1.  A  T,AnriK  number  of  ihe  best  scholars  of  Germany,' among  them 
the  oreai  historian  Nicbuhr,-  have  maintained  that  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  were  a  Tatar  or  Mongolian  race,  the  earliest  specimen 
known  to  ns  of  that  powerful  people  which,  under  the  name  of 
linns,  Ihilgarians,  ^lagyars.  and  Turks,  has  so  often  carried  desola- 
tion ovi-r  Europe,  and  which  in  Asia,  as  Mongols,  Calmncks, 
]:]lcuths,  Khirgis,  Xogais,  Turcomcn,  Thibetians,  and  (perhaps) 
Chinese,  extends  from  the  steppes  of  the  Don  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Yellow  Sea.  This  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  of  our  own  historians,^  who  regard  it  as  certain,  or  at  least 
as  most  highly  probable,  that  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  a 
Mongol  nation. 

.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  opinion  rests  are  twofold  :  first,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Scythians,  as 
recorded  by  Hippocrates  (who  himself  visited  Scythia),  are  such  as 
to  ]i1ace  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ]ieople  so  described  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  family;  and,  secondly,  it  is  contended  that  such  an 
identity  of  manners  and  customs  can  be  made  out  as  would  alone 
suffice  to  prove  the  same  point. 

2.  The  description  of  Hippocrates,  on  Avhich  reliance  is  placed, 
is  the  following :  "  Their  bodies,"  says  the  great  physician,  "  are 
gross  and  fleshy ;  the  joints  are  loose  and  yielding ;  the  belly 
flabby ;  they  have  but  little  hair,  and  they  all  closely  resemble  one 
another."*  "  This,"  Js'iebuhr  observes,  *'  is  a  picture  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  for  whom  there  is  no  more  suitable  name 


'   As  Bneckh  (Corpus  liisrnp.  Gr.  Intro-  oh.  xiv.  p.  Jiy,  8vo.  eilition;  Grotc,  History 

duct,  ad   inscript.  Siu-mat.  pars  xi.  p.  81),  of  (mcpcp,  vol.  iii.  p.  o'J'_',  'Jiid  rd. 

Si'hafarik    (Slavische    Altertliuuu'r,    vol.    1.  ■*  ^- Ta  eX^fa  avraiv  naxta  irrrl  koI  cap- 

xiii.  tj),  and  Hask  (Sinil.  .Afliandl.  i.  334).  KiiSeo,  koI  dpdpa  Kai  vypa   Kal  (irova,  a1 

^  See  his  "  Untcrsuchungen  iiher  die  Oe-  re  koiA.ioj   vypoTarai   Traaituv  .  .  .  5io  tti- 

sohichte  der  Skythen,  Geten,  uiid  S;u'niatou,"  ^f\V  icai  \^t\i)v  Tifv  crapKa,  ret  t€  tXifa 

published  in  the  "  Klcinc  Schriften,"  p.  'M'l,  toiKtv     a\\-i)\oifft,     rd   t€    &p<T(va    rois 

and  couiiwrc  the  ■'  Vortrjige  iiber  aite  Ge-  iptrftriv,  koI  ra  97)\ea  toFs  6-li\(aiv."     De 

schifhte "' (vol.  1.  p.  179).  Aoie,    Aqua,    et   Locis,  c.   tJ,  p.   558,   ed. 

3  Thirl  wall.   History    of  Greece,    vol.    ii.  Iviilin. 
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than  that  of  Ifongols.'"^  The  description  of  Hippocrates,  however, 
does  not  very  closely  resemble  the  accounts  which  travellers  give 
either  of  the  strictly  Mongolian,  or  of  the  cognate  Turkish  or  Tatar 
race.  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Man,  selects  the 
following  as  the  most  accurate  description  of  the  Mongols  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge.  "  The  Kalmucks  (Mongols)  are  gene- 
rally of  a  moderate  height.  We  find  them  rather  small  than  large. 
They  are  well  made  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  deformed 
person.  They  entirely  abandon  their  children  to  nature ;  hence 
they  are  all  healthy,  and  have  their  bodies  well  proportioned.  They 
are  generally  deader  and  delicate  in  their  limbs  and  figure.  I  never  saw 
a  single  man  among  them  who  was  very  fat."  ^  It  is  evident  that  this 
description  contrasts  remarkably  with  that  of  Hippocrates,  and 
indeed  in  nothing  do  the  Mongols  of  the  pi'esent  day  appear  to  re- 
semble the  ancient  Scythians,  except  in  the  scantiness  of  hair'^  and 
the  general  likeness  of  individuals  to  one  another." 

The  account  given  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  nomadic  Turkish  tribes  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  ancient 
Scythic  type.  Dr.  Prichard  thus  describes  them: — "In  stature 
they  are  under  the  middle  size ;  of  a  kyl  numbering  seven  men,  the 
tallest  was  5  feet  5|-  inches  in  height.  Their  countenance  is  dis- 
agreeable ....  their  cheeks,  large  and  bloated,  look  as  if  pieces 
of  flesh  had  been  daubed  upon  them  ;  a  slender  beard  covers  their 
chin,  and  in  those  individuals  who  have  more  luxuriant  hair  the 
beard  has  a  natural  curl.  Their  persons  are  not  muscular."  "  Still 
even  here  there  is  no  such  exact  conformity  as  would  warrant  us  in 
assuming  the  identit^^  of  the  two  races. 

Mr.  Grote,  who  adopts  the  theory  of  Niebuhr,  confesses  that 
many  nomadic  hordes,  whom  no  one  would  refer  to  the  same  race, 
may  have  exhibited  an  analog}''  of  characteristics  equal  to  that  be- 
tween the  Scythians  and  Mongols.'  And  indeed  it  is  manifest  that 
the  chief  points  of  the  analogy  are  such  as  extend  to  a  vast  number 
of  unconnected  tribes.  Scantiness  of  hair  is  common  to  the  Kamt- 
schatkans,*  the  Samoieides,*  the  Chinese,''  the  Mexicans,*  and  the 
American  nations  generally ;  *  while  the  absence  of  discriminating 
features  among  the  individuals  of  the  race  appears  to  mark  a  certain 
low  condition  of  civilisation  and  of  national  development  rather 
than  any  special  ethnic  variety.'     It  would  seem  therefore  tliat  the 


*  Untersuchungen,   &c.,   p.   46,    English  "  and  you  pa'nt  tlie  whole  nation."     And 
translation.  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  Calmuck  prince 

^  Physical  History  of  Man,  p.  215.     The  Tumene,  who.  growing  tired  of  sitting  to  an 

passage  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Prichard  from  tlie  artist  for  his  portrait,  had  it  finished  fiom 

writings  of  the  traveller  Pallas.  one  of  his  attendants.     The  picture  was  a 

''  Pallas  notices  that  the  "  eyehrows  are  striking  likeness.     (Travels,  1.  s.  c.) 

black  and  scardij"  (Prichard,  1.  s.  c).     De  "  Piiysical  History,  pp.   210,   211.     Dr. 

Hell  says,  "  The  Kalmucks   have  eyes  set  Prichard  quotes  from  the  travels  of  Lieu- 

obliquely,  with  eyelids  little  opened,  scanty  tenant  Wood. 

black  e'/ebrous,  noses  deeply  depressed  near  •  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  322,  note  *. 

the  forehead,  prominent  cheek-bones,  spare  ^  Prichard,  p.  223.           ^  Ibid.  p.  225. 

beards,  thin  moustaches,    and  a   brownish-  ■*  lliid.  p.  232.                 *  Ibid.  p.  372. 

yellow  skin."     (Travels,   ch.  xxv.  p.  242,  «  Ibid.  p.  98. 

E.  T.)  '  Nations  in  the  savage,  like  animaU  in 

*  "Paint  one  individual,"  says  De  Hell,  the  wild -state,   are  devoid  of  any  stiikii.g 
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supposoil  resemblance  of  the  jnctiiro  clraAvn  by  TTippocrates  to  tlio 
prcKCiit  clianu'teristics  of  the  i\loni!;()ls,  is  a  veiy  iiihiillicieut  giiiunJ 
for  prc'siiiiiinji;  the  ethiiin  ith^itity  of  tlie  two  races. 

3.  'J'he  remaining  groiiml  on  \vhi<-li  thi;  opinion  rests,  the  close 
resomhlance  of  Iho  Sc\  tliian  manners  and  cnstoms,  as  described  by 
Hippocrates  antl  Ik-rodotus,  to  the  known  liabits  of  the  Mongols, 
possesses  (it  must  bo  confessed)  very  considerable  claims  upon  our 
attention.  The  adoration  of  the  scymitar,"  the  ceremonies  at  iho 
funeral  of  a  king,"  the  use  of  burning  as  a  remedy,'  the  production 
of  intoxication  l>y  ])lacing  hemp  seeds  uptm  red-hot  stones,*  the  use 
of  male's  milk,'*  the  general  filthiness,'* — all  these  are  features 
thoroughly  ilongolian  ;*  and  some  of  them  are  so  strange  and 
peculiar  as  to  indicate  at  least  connexion,  if  not  absolute  identity. 
Humboldt,  who  rejects  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  Scyths  and  Mongols, 
nevertheless  tibserves  that  the  "  cruelties  practised  at  the  funeral  of 
the  grand  khans  of  the  ^Mongols  hear  a  compkte  resemhhtnce  to  those 
which  Herodotus  describes  as  obtaining  among  the  Scyths  of  the 
IJorysthones;  "*  and  M.  Hue  bears  witness  to  the  continuance  of 
simihir  customs  to  the  present  day.^  And  the  worship  of  the  naked 
scymitar,  another  most  rcmaikablo  custom,  very  strongly  indicative 
of  a  connexion  of  one  kind  or  another  between  the  races  practising 
it,  was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Huns  (who  were  true  Mongols) 
in  the  days  of  Attihi."  Idtutity  of  race,  however,  is  not  proved  l)y 
similarity  of  manners  and  customs,  even  when  it  extends  much 
further  than  can  be  shown  in  this  instance.  Nations,  especially 
tliose  which  are  in  immediate  contact  Avith  one  another,  adopt  each 
other's  usages  ;  and  if  the  Mongolians,  as  is  probable,  absorbed  the 
ancient  race  of  the  Scyths  at  the  time  of  their  great  migration  west- 
ward,' they  may  well  have  begun  the  jiractice  of  certain  Scythic 
customs  at  that  pei'iod.  At  any  rate,  however  we  may  account  for 
the  resemblance  which  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  manners 


indiviiiinl  (iiderences.    Whore  the  life  is  the  ''  Herod,  iv.  7'). 

same  lor  all,  and  no  variety  of  external  in-  ^  See  Niebuhr's  Untersuchungeu,  pp.  4(3, 

fluences  calls  foith  various  powers  and  quii-  47,  E.  T. 

lities  in  the  sentient  being,  a  siimeness  per-  *  "  I.es  eruaut(5s  loi-s  de  la  pom]ie  fmittire 
vades  thecliiss.  (See  Kuskin's  Mmlern  I'aint-  des  gi-and-khans  i-essemb/cut  entiercnu-iit  i\ 
ers,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOii.)  Negroes,  CaflVes,  celles  que  nous  trouvons  decrites  par  Ilc'ro- 
K.squimau.x,  Calmucks,  Bushmen,  have  the  dote  ....  chez  les  Scythes  duCerrhuset  du 
j)enuliarity  in  common.  Even  among  the  Borysthene."  Asie  Centnde,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
Aral)S  of  the  Desert  (a  far  higher  type  of  7  See  note  •  to  Book  iv.  ch.  71,  where  the 
humanity)  the  same  fiict  is  noticeil.  "  1  was  passage  is  quoted  at  length.  As.  however, 
now,"  .siys  the  gifted  author  of  Eothen,  customs  very  similar  are  found  in  Southern 
"amongst  the  true  Bedouins:  almost  evn-y  Africa  and  in  Patagonia,  it  is  plain  that 
vMnof  this  nicrclvsi-lyrescnMcs  his  breth/rn,  similarity  in  this  ra^iKi't  dmss  not  prove  con- 
almost  every  man  has  large  and  rinely  formed  nexion.  Mr.  Blakesley  well  observes  (note 
features,  &c."  (Ch.  xvii.  p.  180,  .'ith  ed.)  1205  on  Book  iv.)  that  "such  proceotlings 
"Herod,  iv.  <i2;  Lucian.  Toxar.  xxxviii.  were  not  merely  a  traditional  custom,  but 
(vol.  vi.  p.  101.)  rested  on  that  common  fijeling  of  humanity 

*  Herod,  iv.  71.  which  ascribes  to  the  departed  similar  tustes 
1  HipjHX'rat.    De  Acre,  Aquii,  et  Locis,  c.  and  pui-suits  to  those  which  have  been  valued 

47  (p.  S.'jg,  ed.  Kiihn).  by  them  in  their  lifetime." 

*  Heroil.  iv.  75.  s  Jornandes  do  Uci)us  Geticis,  c.  35. 

^  Ibid.  ch. '2;    Eph.  Fr.  76  ;  Nic.   Dam.  »    About  a. n.  l-2or)-1245.      See  Gibbon's 

Fr..  123.  Decline  and  Eall,  vol.  vi.  oh.  64. 
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and  customs  of  the  Mongols  and  the  Scyths,  it  is  decidedly  (as  Mr. 
Grote  confesses  ')  insufficient  to  establish  a  real  ethnic  connexion. 

4.  One  thing  only  will  enable  ns  to  decide  the  ethnographical 
position  of  the  ancient  Scythic  people,  and  that  is  their  language. 
It  is  only  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Scythic  speech  which  have  come  down  to  us  that  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

And  this  also  is  confessed  by  Mr.  Grote.  "  To  enable  us  to 
affirm,''  he  observes,  "  that  the  Massagetge,  or  the  Scythians,  or 
the  Alani,  belonged  to  the.  Indo-European  family,  it  would  be  re- 
quisite that  we  should  know  something  of  their  language."  ^  But, 
he  maintains,  "the  Scythian  language  maybe  said  to  be  wholly 
unknown  "  to  us,  and  therefore  this  test  cannot  be  applied  in  the 
present  instance.  "  A  \erj  few  words  "  have  indeed  been  brought 
to  our  knowledge ;  but  these,  he  thinks,  "  do  not  tend  to  aid  the 
Indo-European  hypothesis." 

5.  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  best  comparative  philolo- 
gists *  that  the  fragments  of  the  Scythic  language  which  remain  to 
us  are  amply  sufficient  to  determine  the  family  of  nations  to  which 
the  people  who  spoke  it  must  have  belonged.  Dr.  Donaldson  in 
his  '  Varronianus,'  ■*  and  more  recently  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  '  Histoiy 
of  the  German  Langixage,'  *  have  shown  by  an  elaborate  examination 
of  Scythic  roots  that  there  are  the  strongest  gTounds  for  believing 
the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  to  have  been  an  Indo-European  people. 
As  the  w^eight  of  this  argument  depends  entirely  on  the  niimber 
and  character  of  the  instances,  and  as  independently  of  their  value 
in  determining  the  question  of  ethnography,  speculations  upon  the 
language  of  an  ancient  nation  possess  intrinsically  a  high  interest, 
the  following  analysis  of  Scythic  words,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
two  writers  above  mentioned,  is  appended  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  position  here  maintained,  viz.,  that  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus 
belonged  ethnically  to  the  Indo-European,  and  not  to  the  Mongolian 
family  of  nations. 

6.  The  Scythic  words  of  which  the  meaning  is  certainly  known 
to  us  aie  the  following :  Oior,  pata,  arima,  spu,  temerinda,  graucasus, 
exampceus,  brixaba,  phryxa,  araxa,  halinda,  and  sacrium  or  sativum. 
These  will  be  first  considered. 

Oior,^  "  a  man,"  is  undoubtedly  the  Sanscrit  vtra,  the  Zend  vairya, 
the  Greek  Yi'ipojc,  the  Latin  vir,  Gothic  vair,  Celtic  gwr,  Lithuanian 
vyras.  It  may  be  connected  likewise  Avith  the  ancient  Persian  ariya, 
which  primarily  signified  "  men,"  "  heroes,"  and  thence  was 
adopted  as  an  ethnic  appellative  by  the  great  Medo-Bactric  or 
Arian  race.' 

i'ata^  "  to  kill,"  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  vadlia,  "  to  strike,  kill, 


M^istory  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  321,  note.  ^  Geschichte     der    Deutschen     Sprache. 

2  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  Leipzig,  1848. 

^  To  the  names  mentioned  in  the  text  may  ^  Herod,  ir.  110.    olhp  yap  KoAtovtri  rhv 

be  added  that  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Tri-  &vSpa  (2/ciySai). 

then.  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  '  See  Sir  H.   Rawlinson's  Ancient  Pei'sian 

University    of  Oxford,    who    privately    ex-  Vorabulary,  sub  voc.  ^r/uw.  note  2. 

pressed  to  me  the  same  conviction.  ^  Herod,  iv.  110.    rh  ttoto  KTfiyeiv  (^Ka- 

*  Pp.  30-40.  Xiovai  XKiidai). 
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destroy ;"  ft)r  the  Scvthiau  l;ui};^na,c;o,  as  is  i)lain  from  the  Thexmo- 
phuriazuscE  of  Aristopliaues,  aUccted  the  leuis  in  the  place  of  the 
aspirate.  It  may  also  be  compared  with  the  Latin  "  batuere,"  and  so 
with  our  verbs  "  to  beat,"  "  to  batter;"  perhaps  also  with  "  to  pat." 

Ariinn*  "one,"  would  seem  to  be  for  Fapifjia,  a  form  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Lithuanian  ordinals,  primus,  friima, 
pirma,  and  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  prathamd,  Zend  fratheina, 
Greek  Trpw-or-  ^I'hc  initial  S(jnnd  may  have  been  dropped  by  Hero- 
dotus, because  in  his  time  the  Greeks  had  no  letter  to  express  it; 
or  it  may  have  been  absent  from  the  Scythic  word  just  as  it  is  from 
the  old  lli;:;h  German  erister  and  the  modern  German  erst,  which  are 
nevertheless  identical  with  the  Gothic  frumist  and  o\ir  firsts 

Spii*  "  the  eye,"  is  manifestly  cognate  to  the  Latin  spic-  or  spec-, 
the  root  of  the  words  specio,  specto,  speculor,  aspicio,  &c.,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  German  spdhen,  French  e'pier  (^espier),  and  our 
own  spy. 

Temennda,^  "  mother  of  the  sea,"  is  a  compound  word,  the  analysis 
of  which  is  uneert-iin.  It  is  probable  that  the  ending  -inda  is  a  mere 
feminine  termination,  which  is  found  again  in  hulinda,*  and  has  a 
parallel  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  termination  -ende,  which  appears  occa- 
sionally in  the  later  period  of  that  language.*  If  then  we  are  to 
seek  for  "  mother  of  the  sea  "  in  Ihner,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
Te  was  "mother"  in  Scythic,  and  mer  "sea."  Te  would  then 
resemble  the  gipsy  rfet,  dai,  and  the  Greek  5eia,  "  aunt  ;"*  and  mer 
would  be  the  Latin  maj-e,  German  meer,  French  mer,  our  mere  or 
meer. 

Graucasus,''  "  white  with  snow,"  was  the  name  by  which  the 
Scythians  knew  the  Caucasus,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  true 
original  of  that  word.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Grau  here 
is  the  Gi'eek  Kpv-  in  cpi/oc,  icpuVraWoc,  kpvpoc,  whence  pei"haps  the 
Latin  critor,  crudelis,  the  German  gratis,  grausam,  our  cruel,  &c.  ;  and 
also  by  the  change  of  r  into  I,  the  Latin  gelu,  glades ;  Germ,  halt ; 
our  cool,  cold.  It  will  therefore  mean  "  snow,"  and  casus  will  be  the 
Scythic  word  for  "  white."  Compare  with  this  latter  the  Sanscrit 
kas-,  Greek  Ka^upoq.  Latin  cast  us,  caims,  caiididus,  perhaps  the  Oscan 
casnar,  and  the  German  keusch. 

Exampceus,^  "  holy  roads,"  tlie  name,  according  to  Herodotus,  of  a 
bitter  spring  near  the  Hypanis,  divides  probably  into  the  two  roots 
I'xan  or  hexan,  and  pai  or  j)uis,  the  former  of  which  may  be  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  accha,  which  (according  to  Grimm)  is  the  Greek 

'  Herod,  iv.  27.   "Apjjua  yap  %v  KoXiovffi  riijue.   (Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  'I'.'A,  note.) 

iKvOai.  *  It  is  possible  that  Te  may  be  the  tinjil 

•  See  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar,  vol.  syllable  of  fiT}rr)p.  Saiisc.  mi'itd.  Initial 
i.  p.  41(5  (Knglish  tniuslation).  syllables   sometimos,   though   rarely,   disiij>- 

-  Herod,   iv.   '.'7.      SiroD   Thv  6<p6a\i.i.hv  pe;u'.     Com]iare  yd-\aKTos,   lac — av-uncu- 

\_Ka\fov(n  2k.]  lus,  oncle,  uncle — c;i-put,  pate.  il;c. 

s  Plin.    Hist.     Nat.    vi.    7.       "  Maotin  '  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  1 7.    "  Scytha;  Giu- 

[Scytha^]  Tenierinda  [vocant],  quo  sii^niti-  casinn  moutem,  Graucasum,  i.e.  nive  can- 

cjuit  matrem  maris."  diduni  [appellavere.]" 

*  See  the  ne.\t  page.  »  Herod,  iv.   5-'.      OCvo^uo  5e  rfj  KpT]vri 
'  Grimm  qiiotesfrom  an  Anglo-Saxondocu-  koX,  'iOiv  p4ti,  rcji  X'^PV,  'E^a/xTralos.  Kara 

mout  of  later  times  the  formula  "  on  laud      5e  tV  '£\\-i)i/(t!i'  yKwcrcav,  Ipal  odo'i. 
and  on  sirenda;"  as  equivalent  to  tovti  nui- 
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ayia  and  the  Latin  sacra  ;  while  the  latter  is  manifestly  the  Sanscrit 
patha,  Greek  tzutoq,  German  pfad,  and  our  own  path.* 

Brixaha}  "a  ram's  forehead,"  seems  to  be  composed  of  hrix,  "a 
ram,"  and  aha,  "  the  head  or  forehead."  Brix  appears  in  the  Latin 
herbex  or  vervex,  Italian  herhice,  Provenqal  berbifz,  French  brebis.  Aba 
is  caput  (Sanscrit  kapala,  German  haupt),  without  the  initial  guttural, 
which  is  lost  also  in  halinda  =  "  caulis." 

Phryxa,^  "hater  of  evil,"  compared  with  araxa,  "hater  of  dam- 
sels," gives  xa  as  the  verb  "  to  hate,"  and  phry  or  phru  as  "  evil." 
Xa  is  compared  by  Dr.  Donaldson  with  the  Gennan  scheu  *  (our  shy^  ; 
but  this  identification  is  a  very  doubtful  one.  Fhru  may  with  more 
confidence  be  connected  with  the  Latin  pravus,  and  the  German 
frevel,  frevler. 

Araxa,^  "  hater  of  damsels,"  contains  the  roots  xa,  "  to  hate,"  and 
ara,  "  a  maiden."  This  latter  word  appears  in  the  Greek  "AprtiAic, 
Etruscan  Ari-timis,  the  virgin  goddess.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Scythic 
name  for  Celestial  Venus,  Artimpjasa. 

Halinda,^  "  a  species  of  cabbage,"  may  be  the  Latin  caulis  (our 
*'  oa?/?/-flower  "),  the  initial  guttural  having  become  an  aspirate,  and 
the  feminine  suffix  -iiida  (compare  Temerinda^  having  taken  the  place 
of  the  Latin  -is. 

Satrium*  "  amber,"  if  it  may  be  read  for  sacrium,  will  be  the  Let- 
tish sihters,  or  dsinters,  which  is  the  Lithuanian  gintaras  or  gentaras, 
and  the  Eussian  jantar. 

In  addition  to  these  words  with  determined  meanings  we  possess 
a  number  of  Scythian  appellations,  the  probable  meaning  of  which 
may  to  some  extent  be  surmised.  These  likewise  tend  to  bear  out 
the  Indo-European  theory.  They  may  be  divided  into  (1),  names 
of  gods  ;  (2),  names  of  men  ;   (3),  geographical  names. 

7.  The  names  of  the  Scythian  gods,  according  to  Herodotus,  are 
the  following : — Tahiti,  Papaeus,  Apia,  Oitosyrus,  Artimpasa,  and 
Thamimasadas.  These  he  identifies  respectively  with  the  Grecian 
Vesta,  Jupiter,  Earth,  Apollo,  Apln-odite,  and  Poseidon.' 

Tahiti  (Vesta),  the  fire-goddess,  derived  her  name  apparently  from 
the  root  tap,  "  to  burn,"  which  is  for;nd  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend, 
and  which  runs  through  a  vast  number  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, forming  tep-idas,  tep-ere,  in  Latin,  teply  in  Bohemian,  ciepJy  in 
Polish,  tdfteii  and  tdhan  in  Persian,  S-a7r-r£ij'  (irupt  ^dirTtiv,  Hom.)  in 
Greek,  and  so  ra^-oc,  and  also  ricjipa,  "  cinis." 

Fapceus  (Zeus,  or  Jupiter)  was  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  as 
Herodotus  plainly  indicates.*     The  root  pa-  or  pi-,  with  or  without 


^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Hexenpfad,  ^  Varronianus,  1.  s.  c. 

"witches'  path,"   be  not  the  truer  reading  *  Phitarch,  ii.  p.  1162. 

of  the    .Scythic   Exampmus.      (Cf.    Hitter's  ^  Ibid.  p.  1158. 

Vorhalle,  p.  345  ;  Donaldson's  Varroni-  *  Plin.  Hist  Nat.  xxxvii.  2.  Schafarik  pro- 
anus,  p.  39;  Bahr  ad  Herod,  iv.  52.)  But  posed  this  reading,  and  Griinm  approves  of  it. 
Hexe  itself  (Spanish  hechizera,  our  "  hag")  ^  Herod,  iv,  59. 

is  perhaps  only  a  variant  of  the  same  root,  *  This  is  the  me;ining  of  his  remark,  that 

ac-,  sac-,  ay-,  signifying  primarily  a  sacred  "  Jupiter  is  called  ver>/  properly  in  hisjiidfj- 

person.  iiW7it    {op66TaTa,     Kara   yvwfi-nv   7«    rijv 

'  Plutarch,  ii.  p.  1158.                        •  ffJ-'hv),  Papaus,"  iv.  59.      Compare  the  or- 

2  Ibid  dinaiy  Gieek  addiess  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
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the  suflfix  tt'r\  tri,  expresses  ihe  pateiTial  relationship  in  almost  all 
the  ludo-Eurupean  tongues.'  The  reduplicated  form  Papieus  is 
closely  akin  to  Pajyias  and  Papas,  titles  under  which  the  supreme 
God  was  worshipped  in  Asia  Minor  in  very  early  limes,'  and 
appears  likewise  in  the  rhrygian  baba,*  the  (Jreek  iroinrav,  the  Latin 
]iapa,  German  Papst,  our  "pope,"  and  again  in  the  familiar  papa  of 
so  many  modem  languages. 

Apia  (Earth)  wimld  seem  to  he  nothing  hut  another  form  of  the 
Latin  Ops  {Opis),  who  is  i<]entical  with  llhea  or  'J'ellus.  Apis,  Opts, 
Apia,  were  forms  common  to  the  early  Greek  and  Italian  nations, 
and  signified  "  earth,  land,  country."  Hence  Mess-apia,  Dry-opia, 
jtc.  ;  and  the  many  names  of  tribes  ending  in  -opes,  Dolopes,  Mero- 
pes,  Cecropes,  and  the  like.  Hence  also  the  old  name  Apia  for  the 
I'eloponuese,  derived  afterwards  from  the  mythic  king  Apis.* 

Oifosi/nis  (Apollo)  appears  to  he  a  compound  word,  formed  of  the 
two  elements  oito,  and  s^rus  or  sums.  About  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  term  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is  plainly  the  Sanscrit 
siiri/a,  "the  sun."  The  other  element  may  connect  either  with  the 
Latin  vita  and  Greek  aIo-«,  or,  perhaps  better,  with  uWuc,  u'l^uji., 
vitrum,  loeiss,  "white."  The  word  will  thus  mean  "the  bright 
shining  sun." 

Aniinpasa  (Urania,  or  Celestial  Venus)  is  the  most  obscure  of  all 
the  names  of  the  Scythian  deities.  It  is  not  even  certain  what 
attributes  Herodotus  intended  to  assign  to  her.  If  she  was,  as  is 
probable,*  the  Moon,  we  may  compare  the  title  with  the  Greek 
" A()7tf.ug,  in  which  the  root  ara,  "a  virgin,"  is  to  be  recogiiixed. 
The  remainder  of  the  word  has  as  yet  received  no  satisfactory 
explanation. 

Tkamimasadas  (Poseidon,  or  Neptune),  "  the  A\  ater  God,"  is  a 
name  which  may  be  analysed,  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  into 
tlie  two  parts  T/taiui  and  masadas.  Of  these  tlie  former,  Thami,  would 
seem  to  be  the  Teiii>i  of  I'liny's  Temerinda,  which  has  been  already 
exphiined.  and  which  may  well  have  been  a  general  designation  for 
lakes  and  rivers.*     The  latter,  masadas,  occurs  in  the  royal  title. 


Ztv   irdrfp,   I.at.  Ju-piter,  Dies-jni.  i  ;    a.d  erected    the    monument.      Papas  occurs  in 

till-   Homeric  TroTrjp  avSpuv  t€   deaiv   re;  this  sense  in  other  Asiatic  inscriptious.    (See 

Virgil's  "  homiiium  pater  atque  Deorum  ;"  Fococke's  Ins.  Ant.  ch.  ii.  §  6,  p.  13.) 

.liso  Ai-atus,  as  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  rov  u.  e.  ^  ,Kschyl.  Suppl.  'Jo.VJtio  (ed.  Scholef.). 

ZTjvhs)  yilp   Koi  yeyos  i(Tfj.ev.     (Acts  xvii.  ■•  'riic   Alitta  or    Alilat   of  the   Arabians, 

-S.)  whom  Herodotus  (i.  1.'>1  ;   iii.   8)   identifies 

'   Sanscr.   pita,  pitri ;   Ancient  Persian,  with    Unuiia,   is   thought  to  have  been  the 

pita;  Greek,  irar^p ;  Latin,  pater;  Itali;ui,  Moon  by  some  of  the  best  authorities.     (See 

padre;  German,  vater  ;  our  father,  &c.  Bochart's   Phaleg,  ii.  19,  ;mdl  Seden  de  Diis 

'  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  20)  gives  an  in-  Syris,  ii.  2.) 

scription  which  he  found  in  Asia  Minor,  near  *  Teiner,  or  Teme,  if  it  meant  "  mother 

llogiUilu,   addressed   to   Pajiias   the  S;iviour  of  the  sea,"  may  e:isily  have  come  to  Ir-  a])- 

(nAniAAISr.THPI).    Arrian  (ap.  Eustat  plied  widely  to  rivers  and  to  hikes  at  the.r 

ad  II.  V.  4'29)  mentioned  that  .Jupiter  w;us  mouths  (Herod,  iv.  86).     Kivere  were  often 

woi-iihipjwd    under   the  name  of  I'ajnxs  in  looked  on  in  this  light.    (Cf.   Strabo,  v.  p. 

Bithynia.  214  ;  and  see  Grimm's  Geschichte  der  Deut- 

-  See    the    Phrygian   inscription    on    the  schen  Sprachf,  p.  234.)     Hence  prhaps  the 

greiit  tomb  of  Midas  neiir  Doganlu  (supra,  7V»i/(-<A»s  and  Trnw-m/*  of  the  ancients,  the 

vol.  i.  p.  547).      B.VBA  appears  there  a-s  a  latter  of  which,  Strabocrpressly. s;iys  ^1.  s.  c), 

title    ot'  honour  borne  by  the  person  who  was  regarded  by  the  dwellers  on  its  banks  as 

M   2 
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Octa-masadas,^  and  may  be  identified  with  the  -mas-das  (ancient  Pers. 
-mazda)  of  the  Avian  god  Oromasdes  (Auramazdd).  Etymologically 
mazdas  seems  co  mean  "  great  giver ;"  ^  but  it  probably  passed  at  an 
early  time  into  the  more  general  sense  of  "  god."  Thus  Thamima- 
sadas  would  be,  as  stated  above,  "  the  Water-God,"  or  more  fully 
and  literally,  "the  great  Giver  of  lakes  and  streams." 

8.  The  Scythian  names  of  men  are  these  :  Spargapithes,  Aria- 
pithes,  Octamasadas,  Idanthyrsus,  Anacharsis,  Taxacis,  Saulius, 
Lycus,  Gnurns,  Scylas,  Scopasis,  Scok)pitus,  Oricus  : — to  which 
perhaps  should  be  added  the  mythic  personages  Targitaus,  Lipoxais, 
Arpoxais,  and  Colaxais.  Among  these  there  are  two  or  three  which 
present  very  palpable  etymologies. 

Spargapithes  (or  Spargapises ")  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  Svargapati, 
"lord  of  heaven,"  a  title  of  the  god  Indra  in  the  Yedas,  and  hence 
we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  name  of  Ariapithes  (which  may  be  compared 
with  the  Persian  names  Ariaramnes,  Ariomardus,  Aiiabignes,  and  the 
like),  formed  probably  from  the  two  roots  arii/a,  originally  "  manly," 
and  thence  "  noble,  excellent,"  and  pati,  "lord,"  as  in  the  preceding. 
In  Octamasadas  the  root  mazdas  recurs,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given ;  and  in  Idanih-i/rsus,  Anach-arsjs,  we  seem  to  have  the  Per- 
sian (and  Armenian)  Arses,  which  appears  as  the  initial  element  in 
the  names  Arsames  and  Arsaces,  and  occurs  as  a  final  in  the  old  Per- 
sian Khshay-drshd  (Xerxes),  and  in  Dad-arses,  a  general  of  Darius.^ 
The  root  ars-js  (in  Persian  arshish,  or  arsha)  is  clearly^  the  same  with 
the  Sanscrit  drsha,  "  venerable ;"  while  in  Anach-  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  recognise  the  Persian  naqa '  and  Greek  arat.  The  remaining 
names  do  not  admit  of  any  very  distinct  identification.  Some,  as 
£,t/cus,  Scylas,  Saulius,  are  Greek  in  their  general  character.  Others 
(^Lipoxais,  Arpoxais,  Colaxais)  have  a  Slavonic  look.  In  the  Scolopitus 
of  Justin  the  root  pati  may  again  be  recognised  ;  and  if  in  the  first 
part  of  the  word  we  may  consider  that  we  have  the  national  a]>pella- 
tion  Scolo-ti,  the  term  would  be  equivalent  to  "  king  of  the  Scoloti  or 
Scyths ;"  and  it  may,  like  Brennus,  Pharaoh,  &c.,  have  been  a  mere 
title,  mistaken  by  foreigners  for  the  actual  name  of  a  monarch. 

9.  The  geographical  terms  which  Scythia  furnishes  are  few  in 
number.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  names  of  rivers : — 
these  are,  the  Istei",  with  its  tributaries  the  Porata,  Tiarantus, 
Ararus,  Naparis,  and  Ordessus  ;  the  Tyras,  the  Hypanis,  the  Borys- 
thenes,  the  Panticapes,  the  Gerrhus,  the  Hypacyris,  the  Syrgis,  and 
the  Tanais.  These  names  mostly  admit  of  explanation  from  Indo- 
Germanic  roots. 

The  word  Is-ter  is  made  up  of  two  elements  (is  and  ter),  both  of 
which  seem  to  have  signified,  in  different  Indo-European  dialects, 


"  ix-qTfpo.  0a\dTTT)s  ;"  and  hence  too,  it  may  ad  voc.  Auramazda. 

be,  GUI'  rivers  Thame,   Tamar,  and    Thnn-  ^  As  it  is  read  iu  Book  i.  ch.  211. 

isis   or    Thames.      (Cf.    Doualdson's    Varr.  ^  Mentioned   in  the  Behistuu  Inscription, 

p.  38.)  col.  i.  par.  7,  §  2. 

*  Herod,  iv.  80.  '  "  Naqa  "  is  a  doubtful  reading,  and  may 

^  From  the  Sanscrit  roots  maz,  "great"  perhaps  be  an  Egyptian  title.    (See    Sir  H. 

(compaie  ixu^wv),  and  da,  "  to  give  "  (=5i-  Kawlinson's  Memoir  on  the  Beh.  InS.  vol.  ii. 

,  5co^i,  dare,  &c.)    See  Sir  H.  Kawlinson's  Vo-  p.  olG.) 

cabulary  of  the  Ancient   Persian  language, 
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"  river"  or  "-wator."*  We  may  trace  the  clement  h  in  the  names 
of  rivers  from  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Eiiplirates  to  the  T)ank.s  of  the 
'J'hanies.  In  the  Js  of  Herodotus  (i.  ITU)  and  llerodiuuus  (p.  IH, 
ed.  J)indorf)  we  have  the  word  in  its  simple  and  most  pnmitivo 
form — in  the  Js-annis,  Js-apia,  Js-ceus,  in  the  many  rivers  Jsar  (Jsere) 
and  Jsst'l  we  find  the  same  root  combined  Avith  a  .second  element ;  in 
Jsis  and  Ihum-isis  ('I'hamcs)  it  occnrs  reduplicated.  The  other  ele- 
ment, ter,  is  leKs  widely  spiead,  but  it  appears  again  in  the  two 
Scythian  rivers,  the  'J'l/r-as  and  Tlar-dtitus  ;  it  is  foinid  in  the  word 
l^iu'ey-tr,  the  modern  name  of  the  Tyras  ;  it  appears  in  the  Sicilian 
Ter-ias,  and  the  Sardinian  Ter-mus  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
Trehia  (==  Ter-ab-ut,  compare  Drave),  Trashnene,  Treruf>,  Ti-inium,  Tru- 
eritus  (=  D'arantus,  our  'J'reiit^,  and  other  similarly  commencing 
names. 

The  Porata  (now  the  PrntK)  seems  to  have  been  named  from  a 
root  connected  with  the  Greek  Tro'poc,  (jcrm&n.  furth,  our  "ford." 
The  Scottish  river  Forth  is  apparently  the  same  word. 

The  Tiarantus  (==2'er-antus)  contains  the  root  Ter,  and  a  suffix  antxis, 
which  may  be  ctuxijiared  with  the  ander  of  Scam-anckr,  Mcp-ander,  and 
the  entiis  or  ento  of  Tru-enfu,'^,  Casii-eittiu^,  Fr-ento,  &c.  D'arantus,  Tru- 
entus,  Tronto,  Trent,  are  different  forms  of  the  same  word. 

Tn  the  Ar-arus  and  the  J^ap-aris  we  may  recognise  the  root  arcs 
(reduplicated  in  Ar-arns,  combined  with  a  distinct  element,  ^^ap,  in 
Kap-aris),  which  was  widely  used  in  the  regions  about  the  Caspian 
as  a  river  name,  where  indeed  it  still  lingers.  Araxes  in  ancient 
times  seems  to  have  been  a  name  common  to  the  modern  Aras,  the 
Jd.mrtes,  the  Uu/(/«,  and  many  other  streams.  Its  iiltimate  base  is 
])erhaps  Ha  or  Jlha,  a  name  which  the  Wolga  still  bears,  and  which, 
niay  be  traced  throughout  Eurtipe,  in  the  Flw-danus,  Fhe-nus, 
K-ri-danus,  l\ho-datiau,  &c.  The  (Jar us  of  Herodotus  is  merely  a 
digammated  form  of  Ara^. 

The  Hypanis  (^Hypan-is)  introdiices  us  to  a  new  element,  Hypan, 
the  Celtic  Apan,  our  Avon,  which  may  be  traced  in  two  other 
Scythian  rivers,  the  Hypa-cyris  and  the  Fan-ticnpes.  The  remaining 
portion  of  each  of  these  names  is  extremely  obscure.  We  are 
reminded,  however,  by  the  element  cyris  (-ki-pic)  of  tlie  Atrapatenian 
river  Cyrua,  the  Kur  of  the  present  day.  Perhaps  this  same 
^root  may  be  the  base  of  another  Scythian  stream,  the  Ger-rhus 
(Kur-rha?). 

The  Tyr-as  (now  the  Danas-ter  or  Dnicstr)  contains  the  same 
two  roots  as  h-ter,  onlv  in  the  reverse  order.  It  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  name  of  that 
stream. 

The  Borysthenes  funiishes  us  with  another  specimen  of  inversion. 
It  has  become  the  Danas-per,  Dana-per,  or  I)nie-pr.  The  tbrm 
Borys-thenes  is  manifestly  Grecized — the  native  name,  in  all  ])roba- 

2  "  Local    n.imps,"   as  Dr.  Donaldson  ob-  generic  word  for  river  ;  the  nc.\t  comers  re- 

seiTes  (yarronian.  p.  oS),  "  very  often  con-  g-.ird  this  ,is  a  proper  name,  and  add   to  it 

sist  of  synonymous  elements."    Wick-ham,  their  own  generic  term;  later  immigrants 

Hamp-ton-wick,     Wans-beck-water,     Dan-  t;ike  this  whole  compound  word  tor  the  true 

iil>e,  Nag-poor  are  c;u!ei  in  point.     The  first  name  of  the  stream, 
occupants  of  a  country  adl  a  stream  by  their 
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bility,  approached  neaily  to  Poros-danas.  If  this  "be  allowed,  the 
Borys  of  Bori/s-thenes  may  be  identified  with  the  word  Porata,  and 
~thenes  will  be  Danas,  Dana-is,  or  Tana-is. 

In  the  word  Tanais  ( Tana-is)  the  medial  d  has  become  a  tennis,  t ; 
just  as  we  find  Tun -owe  in  the  Niebelun gen-lied  for  Dan-uhe.  In  the 
modern  name  Don  the  d  is  restored  to  its  place.* 

10.  It  results  from  this  entire  investigation,  that  the  Scythians 
were  not  Mongolians,  but  members  of  the  Indo-European  race. 
Language,  as  Mr.  Grote  correctly  observes,  is  the  only  sure  test ; 
and  language  pronounces  unmistakeably  in  favour  of  the  Indo- 
European,  and  against  the  Mongol  theory.  The  small  number  of 
Scythic  woids  which  remain  to  us  present  from  thirty  to  forty  roots 
capable  of  identification  with  well-known  Indo-European  terms.  A 
very  few  words,  and  those,  almost  all  of  them,  the  names,  real  or 
supposed,  of  men,  are  not  distinctly  referable  to  kncwn  roots  belong- 
ing to  this  family  of  languages.  These  data  are  fully  sufficient  to 
establish  the  ethnic  connexion  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus  with 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nations  Avho  have  peopled  Europe.'' 

11.  When  we  attempt  to  go  beyond  this,  and  to  inquire  to  which 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Indo-European  race  the  Scy^ths  belonged, 
we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  determine  in  favour  of  one  branch 
more  than  another.     The  analogies  which  have  been  pointed  out  do 
not  connect  the  Scythic  language  specially  with  any  single  Indo- 
European  dialect.     The   Scyths,  as  their  language  exhibits  them, 
were  neither  Medes,  nor  Slaves,  nor  Goths,  nor  Celts,  nor  Pelas- 
gians ;  but  their  tongue  possessed  affinities  to  the  speech  of  all  these 
nations.     We  must  not  therefore  be  led  awaj-  by  doubtful  etymolo- 
gies* to  identify  the  Scythians  with  any  special  Indo-European  race. 
They  were  probably  a  branch  of  this  ethnic  family  as  distinct  from 
all  other  branches  as  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slaves  from  one  another. 
Their  supposed  connexion  with  the  Sauromata?  or  Sarmatians^  does 
not  disprove  this ;   for  while  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Sar- 
raatians  were  Slaves,  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  there  was 
really  any  very  close  ethnic  connexion  between  the  Scyths  and  the 
Sauromata).^    At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  the  fragments  of  the  Scythic 
language  are  no  more  Slavonic  than  they  are  Celtic,  or  Medo-Per- 
sian,  or  Pelasgian  ;  and  the  argument  of  Lindner,*  that  the  Slavonians 

*  No  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  "Z-KvOai  with  reVai,  Gothi,  "  Goths"  (Var- 
Indo-European  character  of  these  names,  as  ron.  p.  27),  or  his  equally  doubtful  deriva- 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  may  have  been  tiou  oi  'S,k6\otol  from  Asitgalahv  (p.  41). 
adopted  by  the  Scyths  from  the  Cimmerians,  ®  Niebuhr  regarcb  this  connexion  as  in- 
and  so  may  1 '6  really  indicative  of  the  ethnic  duijitable  (Researches,  &c.,  p.  83,  E.  T.) 
character  of  that  people.  In  this  point  of  Boeckh  likewise  maintains  it  (Corp.  Inscript. 
view  it  is  interesting  to  observe  among  them  Sarmat,  Introduct.  pars  si.  p.  83).  But 
the  Celtic  river-names,  Avon,  Don,  Trent,  Schafarik  (Slavische  Alterthiimer,  vol.  i.  ch. 
Forth,  &c.                        •  srs'i.)    has   called   it  in  question  on   strong 

*  It  IS  not,  however,  impossible,  nor  even  grounds. 

improbable,    that  there   may   have  been    a  ''  Pliny  (Hist.  Kat.  vi.  7)  and  Pomponius 

Mongolian    element    among   the    European  Mela  (i.  19)  differ  on  this  point  from  Hero- 

Scyths.     The  language  of  which   we   have  dotus  (iv.  117),  whose  personal  observations 

specimens  may  be  that  of  th.e  Royal  Tribe  Jo  not  appear  to  have  extended  eastward  of 

only ;   the  rest  of  the  nation  was  perhaps  Olbia. 

Turanian.  *  Skythien  und  die  Skythen  des  Herodots, 

^  Such  as  Dr.  Donaldson's  identifiration  of  Stuttgait,  1841. 
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must  1)0  tlio  doscondants  of  the  Scythians  hccanso  no  other  nafion 
call  havu  dcsccnduil  tVoni  thcni,  is  ah.surd,  since  the  Scythians  niuy 
easil}'  have  had  no  descendants.  Indeed  if  we  trace  historically  the 
after-fortunes  of  the  Scythic  peoj^le,  we  .shall  find  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  were  crushed  between  their  two  neighbours,  the  Geta*  and 
the  Sarniatians."  Hy  the  time  of  Pliny  they  had  disappeaied  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Pontus  ;  and  the  name  of  Scythia,  which  had  once 
denoted  a  definite  tract  betAveeu  the  Danube  and  the  Tanais,  iuha- 
hited  by  a  people  with  whose  language,  physical  type,  religious  and 
other  customs,  the  Greeks  and  Komans  were  perfectly  familiar,  had 
collie  to  be  apidicd  vaguely  and  indefinitely  to  the  remote  and 
unknown  regions  of  Northern  Asia  and  Euiope.'  It  is  probable  that 
about  this  time  the  Scyths  altogether  perished  :  or  if  they  lingered 
anywhere,  as  a  weakly  and  expiring  tribe,  in  the  forests  of  the  far 
interior,  the  Mongol  ravages  of  later  times  completed  their  destruc- 
tion. In  vain  we  look  for  their  descendants  at  the  present  day. 
A\  hile  the  Cimmerians,  whom  they  drove  before  them  with  such 
ease  on  their  first  jKissage  of  the  Tanais,  continue  to  exist  as  Cymrv 
in  the  moiuitains  of  Wales,*,  and  the  GetfB,  their  neighbours  upon 
the  west,  have  their  descendants  among  the  great  Gothic  or  Teutonic 
family  by  which  nearly  one-half  of  Europe  is  still  occupied,  the 
Scyths  have  disapjieared  from  the  earth.  Like  the  Mexican  Aztecs, 
whom  they  resembled  in  some  degree,  they  have  been  swept  away 
by  the  cairrent  of  immigration,  and,  except  in  the  mounds  which 
cover  their  land  and  in  the  pages  of  the  historian  or  etlinologist, 
not  a  trace  remains  to  tell  of  their  past  existence. 


'  ^ee  Niebuhr's  Researches,  &c.,  pp.  66-  atque  Germanos:  nee  aliis  prisca  ilia  3niavit 

"84.  ai)pellatio,  (luam  qui  e.xtremi  gentium  harum, 

»  riin.  Hist.   Nat,   iv.  25.  "  Scytharum  ignoti  piopo  ca;teiis  mortalibus  deguiit." 

nonieu    usquequaque    tiausiit  iu    .Sarmatas  ^  vjgg  ti^  pveceding  chapter. 
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ESSAY  III. 


ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SCYTHIA. 

1.  Necessity  of  examining  Niebuhr's  theory  of  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  2.  The 
theory  stated.  3.  Its  grounds.  4.  Considei-ations  which  disprove  it.  5.  Real 
views  of  Herodotus.  6.  His  personal  knowledge  of  the  region.  7.  His  cor- 
rectness as  to  leading  facts,  and  mistakes  as  to  minutiae.  8.  Possibility  of 
changes  since  his  time.     9.  Identification  of  rivers  and  places. 

1.  Before  entering  upon  any  direct  statements  as  to  the  actual 
shape  and  extent  of  Scythia,  or  attempting  to  identify  any  of  the 
geographical  features  pointed  out  by  Herodotus,  and  explain  his 
real  or  apparent  errors,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  that  theory  on 
the  subject  which  was  first  broached  by  Niebuhr  in  his  '  Kleine 
Schriften '  about  the  year  1328,  and  which  has  recently  been 
brought  a  second  time  before  the  public,  only  slightly'  modified, 
in  his  '  Vortrage  liber  alte  Geschichte,'  published  in  1847.'  The 
authority  of  Niebuhr  is  so  great,  and  his  conjectures,  even  when 
not  correct,  are  always  so  ingenious,  that  his  view  cannot  be  put 
aside  without  distinct  and  formal  examination. 

2.  Now  Niebuhr's  view  is,  that  Herodotus  regarded  Scythia  as 
a  square  hounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea ;  that  he  looked  upon  its 
southern  coast  as  extending  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Palus  Ma^otis,  a  distance  of  4000  stades,  its  eastern 
as  reaching  an  equal  distance  from  thence  to  the  embouchure  of 
the  Tanais  (Don),  its  western  frontier  as  parallel  to  this,  and  formed 
by  the  Lower  Danube  (which  river  he  thinks  Herodotus  supposed 
to  make  a  sudden  bend  at  the  north-western  angle  of  Scythia,  and 
to  run  thence  with  a  southerly  course  to  the  Euxine),  and  its 
northern  frontier  as  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  this  sharp  bend 
in  the  Danube  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.^  The  annexed  plan, 
which  is  taken  from  his  '  Map  of  the  World  according  to  Herodotus,' 
will  more  plainly  show  his  meaning. 

3.  This  account  he  gathers  chiefly  from  chs.  99-101 ;  but  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  confirmed  by  various  scattered  notices,  as  by  the 
comparison  between  the  Nile  and  the  Danube  in  Book  ii.,^  by  what 
is  said  in  Book  v.  of  the  great  size  of  Thrace,*  and  of  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube  being  desert,^  as  well  as  by  other  casual 
remarks. 

4.  The  following  considerations  appear  to  be  fatal  to  the  scheme 
in  question : — 

•    (i.)  Its  derangement  of  the  course  of  the  Danube,  in  favour  of 
which  nothing  can  be  brought  but  a  supposed  analogy,  and  which 


1  See  pp.  182,  183.      *  Geography  of  Herod,  p.  29,  E.  T.  Scythians,  pp.  39-41,  E.  T. 
»  Chs.  33,  34.  ^  Ch.  3.  *  Ch.  10. 
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is  contradicted  by  the  whole  account,  so  very  consonant  with  facts, 
Avhicli  Herodotus  gives  of  that  river  and  its  tiibutaries.  The 
J)annbe,  he  says,  runs  from  the  west  right  through  Europe,"  and  falls 
into  the  Black  Sea,  "  with  its  mouth  fw-ing  the  east."  ^  It  leceives 
many  great  tributaries  on  both  sides  :  from  the  side  of  Scythia  five 
— the  Torata,  Ararus,  Naparis,  Ordessus,  and  Tiarantus,  of  which 
the  Porata  (Pruth)  is  the  most  ed.-^tt'rli/,  the  Tiarantus  {Aluta)  most 
tow<inls  the  west ;  from  the  lut^tuntain-chain  of  Thrace  and  lllyria 
eight  others,  which  all  iiin  "  with  a  northern  course  "  into  it.^  This 
whole  account  is  exactly  in  accordance  Avith  the  real  geography, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  square  with  the  scheme  of  >iiebuhr, 
in  wliich  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  fronts  the  south  ;  and  the  five 
Scythian  tribut<xries,  if  they  can  be  imagined  to  exist  at  all,  must 
be  intei-jiosed  between  the  sea  and  the  Maris,  according  to  the 
dotted  lines  inserted  in  the  acconniaiiying  plan  to  represent  them, 
in  which  case  the  terms  "most  eastern,"  "most  western,"  w.mld 
cease  to  bo  H}>plicable. 

(ii.)  The  assertion  of  Herodotus  that  •'  the  mart  of  the  Boiys- 
thenites  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  whole  sea-coast  of 
Scythia."  '  Niebuhr's  view  places  it  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side 
only,  while  the  east,  according  to  him,  is  also  washed  by  the  sea. 


«  Book  iv.  ch.  49. 


Ibid.  ch.  99. 


«  Herod,  chs.  48,  49.  »  Ibid.  th.  17. 
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(iii.)  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  Herodotus's  account  of 
the  I'ersian  campaign  with  the  supposed  figure  of  Scythia.  The 
division  of  Scythians  with  which  Darius  first  fell  in,  had  orders  to 
retreat  '^  along  the  shores  of  the  Pains  Mceotis'"  to  the  Tanais,'  orders 
which  appear  to  have  been  duly  executed.  Darius,  following  in 
their  track,  is  said  to  have  marched  "  easticanl "  to  that  sti-eam.' 
Niebuhr's  plan  would  make  this  march  at  least  as  much  north  as 
east.  Arrived  at  the  Tauais,  they  ci-oss  into  the  countiy  of  the 
Sauromata5,  which  the}'  traverse  from  south  to  north,  a  distance  of 
15  days'  journey;^  whence  they  pass  on  to  the  Budini,  the  next 
nation  to  the  north,  whose  country  they  likev\ise  traverse.  Accord- 
ing to  Xiebuhr,  they  would  now  be  nearly  20  days'  journey  beyond 
the  borders  of  Scythia,  and  separated  from  Scythia  by  the  entire 
country  of  the  Melanchlfeni.  Yet  here  the  Scythians,  suddenly 
giving  Darius  the  sli}),  make  a  detour  through  the  country  ahove  the 
Budini,  and  at  once  return  into  Sajthia  ;'^  while  Darius,  missing 
them,  tiims  westward,  and  is  shortly  within  the  Scj'thian  borders, 
where  he  falls  in  with  the  other  division  of  the  Scythian  annj',  and 
is  led  for  the  first  time  into  the  country  of  the  Melanchl^ni.  All 
this  is  absolutely  impossible  upon  Niebuhr's  theory,  where  the 
Budini  lie  north  of  Scythia,  at  a  vast  distance,  and  separated  by  the 
tract  in  which  the  Melanchlfeni  live.  It  is  indiiierent,  so  far  as 
this  argument  is  concerned,  whether  we  admit  the  expedition  into 
these  parts  as  a  reality  or  no,  since  all  that  we  are  at  present 
considering  is  how  Herodotus  himself  conceived  of  Scythia. 

5.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Herodotus  regarded  Sc^'thia  as 
having  only  one  of  its  sides  washed  by  the  sea  ;*  that  he  took  the 
coast  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tanais  as  representing  tolerably  well 
a  straight  line,  when  the  peninsula  occupied  b}'  the  Tauri  (the 
Crimea)  was  cut  off;  that  he  estimated  the  length  of  this  at  4000 
stades  (460  miles),^  2000  between  the  Danube  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  2000  between  that  and  the  place  where  the  Tanais 
reached  the  sea ;  that  he  regarded  this  side  of  Scj'thia,  thus  divided 
into  two  parts  and  fronting  towards  the  south-east,  as  reaching 
down  to  two  seas,  one  of  which  (the  Euxine)  might  be  called 
"  southern,"  the  other  (the  Sea  of  Azof),  "  eastern ;"  that  he  thought 
Scythia  extended  inland  about  the  same  distance  as  its  length  along 
the  coast ;  and  that  he  therefore  called  it  square,  meaning  thereby 
not  to  give  its  exact  figure,  but  to  describe  its  general  shape.  He 
did  not  regard  the  Danube  as  bounding  one  side  of  the  square,  but 

•  Herod,  ch.  120.  ^  Ibid.  ch.  122.  two  sides  vhich  7->m  sfraijlit  inland  {ra  updta 
3  Ibid.  ch.  21.                ■*  Ibid.  ch.  124.          ra   is  ^effSyaiav  (pepovTa)  are  4000  fur- 

*  "  Scythia,"  he  says,  "  which  is  square  Longs  (stadia)  each,  and  the  transr'crse  sides 
in  shape,  and  has  two  of  its  sides  (or  parts)  at  right  angles  to  these  (ra  iiriKapaia)  are 
reaching  down  to  the  sea,  extends  inland  to  of  tlie  same  length."  This  passage  alone 
the  same  distance  that  it  reaches  along  the  would  appe;ir  to  me  to  settle  the  contro- 
coast,  and  is  equal  every  way.  For  it  is  a  versy.  The  updia  ret  es  fxeaSyaiav  (pepovra 
ten  days'  journey  from  the  Ister  to  the  must  be  parallel  sides,  not,  as  in  Niebuhr's 
Borysthenes,  and  ten  more  from  the  Borys-  plan,  sides  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
theues  to  the  Palus  Maotis,  wliile  the  dist-  ®  The  actual  distance  of  a  straight  line 
ance  from  the  coast  inland  to  tlie  country  of  from  the  most  northern  mouth  of  the 
the  Melanchlanii,  who  dwell  above  Scythia,  Danube  to  the  embouchui'e  of  the  Tanais  is 
is  a  journey  of  twenty  days.  .  .  .  Thus  the  about  40  miles  moie. 
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as  meeting  it  obliquely  at  a  comer.  This  is  implied  in  flie 
expression  t'c  tu  irXuyiu  rfjc  i^vdirji:  iafiuWuJ  On  the  other  liJiiul 
he  regarded  the  Tanais  as  not  merely  touching  an  angle  of  llio 
square,  but  as  washing  at  least  a  portion  of  the  eastern  side,  and 
so  separating  the  Ixoyal  Scythians  from  the  Sauromatse.^  His  notion 
is  fairly  expressed  by  Heerou  nearly  in  these  words  : — "  The  bound- 
aries which  Herodotus  assigns  to  Seythia  are  as  follows  ;  on  the 
south,  the  coast  of  the  Blaelc  Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
the  I'alus  Maiotis ;  on  the  east,  the  Don  or  Tanais  to  its  rise  out  of 
the  hike  Ivanf?)  :  ou  the  north,  a  line  drawn  from  this  lake  to  that 
out  of  which  the  Tyras  ur  Dnicstr  flows ;  and  on  the  west,  a  line 
from  thence  to  the  Danube.""  Thus  Seythia  comprised  the  moderii 
governments  of  Kiierson.  Poltawa,  Ekaterinoslav,  Khaikov,  Koursk, 
the  Don  Cossacks,  \  oronez.  Itiazan,  Orlov,  Tula,  Mogilev,  Tcherni- 
zov,  Minsk,  Volhynia  (part),  Kiev,  and  Podolsk,  together  with  the 
provinces  of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  \\  allachia ;  and  consisted  of 
the  tvvo  great  l>asins  of  the  Don  and  Dniei)r,  the  minor  basins  of 
the  Duiestr  and  the  F»oug,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Danube  from  Orsova  to  the  sea. 

().  Of  this  region  Herodotus  persimally  knew  but  little.  He  had 
made  the  coast  vo}"age  from  the  Stiairs  of  ('onstantinople  to  the  town 
of  Olbia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypanis  (Boug),  near 
the  point  at  which  that  river  falls  into  the  sea.  He  had  likewise 
penetiated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Exampaius,  four  days'  journey 
up  the  course  of  the  same  stream  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  ever  crossed  the  Borysthenes  (^Duiepr),  nor  that  he  had  any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  country  east  of  that  river.  He  regarded 
the  Tuuric  Chersonese,  not  as  a  peninsula,  but  as  a  great  i)rom(jntory 
like  Attica  or  lapygia,  and  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
iSiOac/ie  More  or  Putrid  Sea.  He  imagined  the  Palus  Ma^otis  to  lie  a 
sea  not  very  much  smaller  than  the  Euxine,  and  thought  the  Tanais 
(Von)  ran  into  it  with  a  south  course.  He  had  also  notions  wnth 
respect  to  the  rivers  east  of  the  Borysthenes  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  existing  geographical  facts.  Still  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  features  of  the  region  is  remarkably  accin-ate, 
and  might  almost  pass  for  an  account  of  the  same  country  at  the 
present  day.     A  recent  traveller,'  whose  journeys  took  him  i)retty 

''  Ch.  49.     Yet  the  Diinube  separated  be-  the  Save,  he  contbuudeii  with  the  two  Alpine 

tween   Seythia  and  Thrace  beciiuse   in  this  stre<\ms  of  which  he  had'  heard  tlie  Unibrians 

place  the  square  was  particularly  irregtilar,  of  Northern  Italy  distxiurse  as  flowing  into 

there  being  a  projei^tion  from  it  consisting  of  the  Dauuljc   fioni  the  country  just  beyond 

the  countiy  U'tween  the  Black  Sea  ami   ihe  their    borders.     These    were  the    S;ilga  and 

Carpathian  chain,    the  modern  province   of  tlie  Inn,  or  possibly  the  latter  sti-e;im  and  tlie 

Wallachia.    The  general  course  of  the  Danulje  Rhine,  which  in  its  uppr  coui-se  has  nearly 

wiis  rightly  apprehended  by  Herodotus,  and  the  same  direction  as  the   Inn,  and  would 

its  tributaries  up  to  Belgrade  were  known  tlow  into  the  Oanube  if  it  did  not  make  a 

with  an  approach  to  accuracy.     Above  Bel-  right  angle  at  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
grade    his    knowledge  was   less   exact.     He         "*  Heiod.  iv.  chs.  20,  21. 
itmtbundal  the  Miirvsc/t  (Maris)   with  the  *  '"  Asiatic    Nations,"    vol.     ii.    p.    257, 

Theiss,  ;md  the  two  great  streams  flowing  note  ■*,  E.  T. 

in    from  the   south  sitle  of  the  Dmiube  at         '  The    Hev.  W.   Palmer,  whose  obser^•a- 

about  the  same  point,  of  which  he  had  he;ird  tions,  made  ui>on  the  sjwt,  have  been  kindiv 

from  the  inhabituits  of  the  lower  part  of  the  communiaited  to  me  by  his  brother,  the  Kev. 

river,  and  which  were  really  the  Drave  and  E.  Palmer,  I'ellow  of  Balliol. 
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nearly  over  the  entire  extent  of  Herodottis's  Scythia,  notices  the 
following  particulars  as  among  those  which  most  strike  a  person  on 
traversing  the  region  : — 

"First,  the  size  of  the  rivers  and  their  abundance  in  good  fish. 
(Cf.  Herod,  iv.  53.)  Secondly,  the  general  flatness  of  the  country. 
Thirdly,  the  total  absence  of  wood  over  the  southern  part  of  Hero- 
dotus's  square ;  while,  as  one  gets  beyond  it,  or  near  its  borders, 
there  is  wood.  Foiirthly,  that  the  bare  country,  or  steppes,  up  the 
Boug  (Hypanis)  and  the  Dnieper  (Borysthenes)  is  still  a  corn-growing 
country,  and  the  parts  to  the  east  of  these  still  abound  rather  in 
cattle,  so  corresponding  with  the  situation  of  the  agriciiltural  and 
nomade  Scythians  of  Herodotus's  time.  Fifthly,  that  the  abundance 
of  light  carts  moving  in  all  directions,  wdth  or  without  tracks, 
reminds  one  of  Herodotus's  observation  that  the  nature  of  the 
country  made  the  tribes  inhabiting  it  what  they  w^ere." 

7.  AVe  seem  to  see  in  Herodotus  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
leading  geographical  facts,  combined,  either  really  or  apparently, 
with  mistakes  as  to  minutiae.  Kiebuhr^  observed  long  ago  upon  the 
superiority  of  our  author  to  later  geographers  in  his  implied  denial 
of  that  Ehipsean  mountain  -  chain  supposed  generally  to  bound 
Scythia  upon  the  north ;  and  further  noticed  his  acquaintance  (indi- 
cated by  what  he  says  of  the  sources  of  the  Hypanis)  with  the  great 
marshy  district  of  Volhynia.  The  w-riter  to  whom  reference  was 
made  above,  adds  other  similar  points  : — 

"  What  Herodotus  says  of  the  Don  rising  in  a  vast  lake  seems 
to  show  that  there  were  rumours  in  the  south  of  the  existence  and 
size  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  Kussia,  out  of  the  largest  of  which 
(the  Onega)  the  Volga,  not  the  Don,  does  in  fiict  rise.  So  Herodotus 
knew  that  the  Caspian  w^as  an  inland  sea,  which  later  writers  did 
not ;  he  knew,  which  they  did  not  either,  that  the  bare  plains  of  the 
nomade  Scythians  did  not  extend  to  the  ocean,  but  that  northwards 
beyond  them  the  coimtry  became  woody ;  that  in  one  part  of  this 
further  country  the  people  '  became  wolves '  for  some  days  annually, 
that  is,  wore  wolf-skins  in  winter  (as  they  do  still),  there  being  no 
wood  to  shelter  wolves,  and  consequently  few  wolves  to  furnish 
skins  in  the  south  ;  that  in  another  part  there  were  people  who  lived 
by  hunting  in  a  woody  country  ;  that  going  to  the  north-east,  above 
the  royal  Scythians  and  across  the  Don,  one  arrived  after  a  time  at 
the  roots  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  namely,  of  the  Ural  range 
(which  was  also  unknown  to  later  writers) ;  he  knew  also  that  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  it  was  that  the  gold  came  which  so  abounded  in 
Scythia,  while  iron  and  silver  w-ere  wanting.  With  regard  to  the 
parts  more  to  the  north,  he  rightly  understood  the  figure  of  the  air 
being  full  of  feathers  to  mean  that  there  was  more  and  more  snow 
as  one  went  northwards,  and  that  it  lay  longer,  till  one  could  go  no 
further  for  the  want  of  people  and  means  of  subsistence.  He  speaks 
of  people  who  slept  {i.  e.  lived  in-doors  in  comparative  darkness) 
half  the  year  (which  is  not  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  night 
lasted  half  the  year,  as  it  does  nearer  the  pole) .     He  had  heard  not 


■^  See  his  "  Researches  into  the  History  of  the  Scythians,  Getae,  &c.,"  p.  42,  E.  T. 
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mily  of  tho  gveiit  lakes  in  the  north,  but  of  the  ocean  hoing  bivond 
all.  His  roniiirks  on  tin;  cliinute,  especially  concern iii<^-  the  uIjiukI- 
ance  of  rain  and  thunder  in  summer,  and  the  extreme  rareness  of 
both  in  winter,  contrary  to  what  one  is  used  to  in  the  Levant,  and 
again  concerning  the  extreme  rareness  of  earthquakes,  are  such  as 
Btili  strike  people  who  go  to  the  north." 

8.  This  general  accuracy  inclines  one  to  suspect  that  possibly 
where  Herodotus  appears  to  be  in  error,  he  may  have  given  a  true 
account  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  day,  which  account  is  now 
inapplicable  in  consequence  of  changes  that  have  occurred  since  his 
time,  rrofcs.sor  I'allas*  was  among  the  fiist  to  conjecture  that  vast 
alterations  in  the  levels  of  the  countries  about  the  Black  >Sea  and 
Talus  MiBotis  have  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Sir 
K.  Murchison,  in  liis  *  Geology  of  Kussia,'  expresses  himself  as  of 
the  same  opinion.*  It  is  possible  that  the  l*utrid  Sea  has  been 
formed  by  a  late  depression  of  the  land,  and  that  the  Kosa  Arahat- 
skaia  marks  the  line  of  the  ancient  coast.  The  Taurida  would  then 
have  deserved  to  bo  called  a  promontory  (dvrv),  and  not  a  peninsula 
{yt()(i6ytioov).  The  ci)urses  of  the  rivers  from  the  Bor3'sthenes 
(Diiie/n-)  to  the  Don  may  have  been  completely  altered,  many  (as 
the  I'anticapes,  Ilypaeyris,  and  Gerrhus)  having  been  dried  up,  and 
others  (as  the  Donetz  and  the  iJniepr  itself;  having  formed  them- 
selves new  beds.  The  Palus  Majotis  may  have  had  its  limits  greatly 
contracted,  partly  by  the  deposits  of  the  rivers,  partly  by  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  countries  along  the  line  of  the  Manitch  ;  and  may  have 
been  in  former  times  not  so  very  unworthy  of  being  compared  for 
size  with  the  Euxine.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  personal  observation  of  Herodotus  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  liorysthenes  ;  and  that  it  is  exactly  in  the  parts  of  Scj-thia  which 
he  had  not  visited  that  his  descriptions  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the 
existing  condition  of  things.  This  circumstance  favours  the  notion 
that  the  divergence  of  his  descriptions  from  fact  arose  from  insuf- 
ficient information. 

0.  With  respect  to  the  identification  of  the  several  rivers  and 
places  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  may  be  considered  as  absolutely 
certain  that  the  Ister  is  the  Danube,  the  I'orata  the  rruf/i,  the  Tyras 
the  Dniestr  (=  Danas-Tyr),  the  Ilypanis  the  Bcmg,  the  Borysthenes 
the  Diikpr  (=Dana-Bor),  and  the  Tanais  the  Don.  The  other  rivers 
of  Scythia — the  Gerrhus,  tlie  Panticapes,  the  Hypacyris,  the  Lycus, 
the  Ilyrgis  or  Syrgis,  and  the  Oarus — cannot  so  readily  be  deter- 
mined. We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  the  Gerrhus  was  not  the 
Muloshnki  Vodi,  as  Kennell  supposes  (Geography,  p.  71),  since  it  fell 
into  the  Euxine  near  Carcinitis  ;  and  that  the  I'anticapes  was  neither 
the  Desna,  nor  tlie  Psol,'  since  it  joined  the  Borj'sthenes  at  its  em- 
bt)nehnre.  The  little  stream  which  cntevs  the  sea  by  Kakiutclnik 
Would  seem  to  represent  either  the  Gerrhus  or  the  Hypacyris.    The 


3  "  TraveU,"  vol.  i.  pp.  78-87,  smd  302-  (^ch.    IKJ),   which    wouM    make   it  ix)ver  a 

307.  gooil  lieil  of  the  coimtry  suppascd  by  Pall;»s 

■•  See  pp.  573-575.  to  h;ive  been  formerly  submerged. 

*  HeriKlotiis  exteivls   the  Palus  to  a  dist-         ''  Heereu's  A.  Nat.  ii.  p.  202. 
aiice  of  tliree  days' journey  east  of  the  Tauais 
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Donetz  may  be  the  Syrgis.  The  Oanis  is  perhaps  the  Volga.  There 
is,  however,  the  utmost  uncertainty  with  respect  to  all  identifica- 
tions east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop. 

Of  places,  Herodotus  notices  but  few  in  Scythia.  Olbia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hypanis,  is  the  only  town  mentioned  by  him.  Its  site 
is  marked  by  ruins  and  mounds,  and  determined  beyond  a  question 
by  coins  and  inscriptions.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
near  its  embouchure  in  the  liman  of  the  Dniepr,  and  is  now  called 
Stomogil,  or  "  the  Hundred  Mounds." ''  Opposite  is  the  promontory 
called  by  Herodotus  Cape  Hippolaiis.  where  in  his  time  was  a 
temple  of  Ceres.  Further  east  is  the  Course  of  Achilles,  the  Kosa 
Tendra  and  Kosa  Djarilgatch  of  our  maps.  The  site  of  Carcinitis  is 
occupied  probably  by  the  modern  town  of  Kalautchah.  The  Crimea 
is  Herodotus's  Taurica  ;  the  peninsula  of  Kertch  his  "  rugged  Cher- 
sonese." Further  inland  we  may  identify  Podolia  as  the  country  of 
the  Alazonians  ;  Transylvania  as  that  of  the  Agathyrsi,  whose  river 
Maris  must  be  the  Marosch  :  Volhj-nia  and  Lithuania  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Neiiri ;  part  of  Tambov  as  that  of  the  Budini  and  Geloni ; 
and  the  steppe  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  as  that  of  the  Sauro- 
matae.  The  situations  of  the  Thyssagetas,  lyrcfe,  Argippaii,  and 
Issedones,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  exactitude.  The  '  Map 
of  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus '  prefixed  to  this  volume  gives  the 
probable  position  of  these  nations. 

^  Vide  supra,  note  '  on  Book  ir.  ch.  5o. 
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NOTE    A. 

ON  TIIK  WOKDS  THY.SSA(U:TyE  AND  MASSAGP:T^. 

The  etymology  of  the  names  of  tlu-sc  tribes  is  of  some  interest  in  its  bearing  on 
their  ethnic  classificiition.  It  has  U'en  generally  suj)j)oscd  that  the  Geta*, 
whether  compiirtd  with  the  Jats  of  India  or  the  Goths  of  Eurojie,  must  be  of 
the  Arian  stucix,  and  Massd  for  "great"  K'longs  to  the  sjiuie  faiiiily  of  lan- 
giuiges ;  but  it  may  l>e  doubted  if  any  of  the  Arian  dialects  furnish  a  corre- 
sjKradent  for  T/ii/ssii,  with  the  slgnificalion  of  "small"  or  "  lesser."  That 
term  seems  to  l)e  ycythic.  At  any  rale,  in  jiriraitive  Babylonian  Itir  or  ties 
(compare  interchange  of  Sup  and  8vs)  has  two  significations,  one  "  a  chief," 
and  the  other  "  small  "  or  "  lesser,"  and  in  each  of  these  senses  the  term  has 
lx!en  jircserved  to  nuKlem  times.  Thus,  the  Cuneiform  Tur,  used  as  the 
detemunative  of  rank,  is  to  be  recogniscAl  in  the  Biblical  lurtuit,  Tirmthu  (for 
Tartan,  'Titrsuth(i),  in  the  Chaldee  Turgis,  "  a  general,"  and  in  the  modem  Lur 

Tnshiiidl  ^L«>  ji  »j"  (I'ersian  Ket/ilioda')  "chief  of  the  house,"  the  ordinary  title 
of  the  "white  beards"  of  the  mountain  tribes;  while  Tur  for  "lesser,"  which 
in  Ihmeiform  is  used  as  the  standard  monogram  for  "  a  son,"  and  which  is 

translated  in  Assyrian  by  Zikhir  (Heb.  Tyv,  Arab.  yJtja)  is  still  found  in 
tlie  title  of  Turkhun  given  to  the  "  Heir  Ajiparent  "  or  "  CrowTi  Prince  "  by  the 
Uzliegs  of  Khiva. 

Mussd  also  for  "  greater,"  altliough  closely  resembling   the  Zend  maz  (for 
Sanscrit  nmlni),  which   w;xs  actually  in  use  in  Persia  within  modern  times  (as 

ill  ..lx#-»ax»    ,  Mas-maghaii,  "Chief  of  the  Magi,"  the  title  of  the  kings  of 

Mazenderan  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest),  may  perhaps  with  equal  reason 
be  compareil  with  the  Babylonian  Scythic  tenn  mas  or  mis,  which  signified 
"  much"  or  "  many  "  (Assyrian  Tnutdut),  and  the  monogram  fur  wliich  was  thus 
(inlinarily  used  as  the  sign  of  the  plural  number  (compare  the  Scythic  name 
lldp^Jd/ioorTraT;;!,  "  chief  of  the  Parthians  ").  To  illustrate  the  connexion  of 
muilnt,  "  much,"  with  7nis,  "  greater,"  we  may  compare  "  multus  "  and  "  magis." 

— ^11.  c.  i;.] 


THE    FIFTH    BOOK 


OF    THE 


HISTORY    OF    HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED  TERPSICHOEE. 


1.  The  Persians  left  behind  by  King  Darius  in  Europe,  wlio  had 
Megabazus  for  their  general/  reduced,  before  any  other  Helles- 
pontine  state,  the  people  of  Perinthus,^  who  had  no  mind  to 
become  subjects  of  the  king.  Now  the  Perinthians  had  ere  this 
been  roughly  handled  by  another  nation,  the  Paeonians.^  For 
the  Pffionians  from  about  the  Strymon  were  once  bidden  by  an 
oracle  to  make  war  upon  the  Perinthians,  and  if  these  latter, 
when  the  camps  faced  one  another,  challenged  them  by  name  to 
fight,  then  to  venture  on  a  battle,  but  if  otherwise,  not  to  make 
the  hazard.  The  Paeonians  lolloAved  the  advice.  Now  the  men 
of  Perinthus  drew  out  to  meet  them  in  the  sku'ts  of  their  city ; 
and  a  thi-eefold  single  combat  was  fought  on  challenge  given. 
Man  to  man,  and  horse  to  horse,  and  dog  to  dog,  was  the  strife 
M'aged  ;  and  the  Perinthians,  winners  of  two  combats  out  of  the 
three,  in  their  joy  had  raised  the  paean ;  when  the  Paeonians, 
struck  by  the  thought  that  this  was  what  the  oracle  had  meant, 
passed  the  word  one  to  another,  saying,  "  Now  of  a  surety  has  the 
oracle  been  fulfilled  for  us;  now  our  work  besrins."  -Then  the 
Paeonians  set  upon  the  Perinthians  in  the  midst  of  their  paean, 
and  defeated  them  utterly,  leaving  but  few  of  them  alive. 

2.    Such  was  the  aftair  of  the  Paeonians,  which  happened  a 
long  time  previously.     At  this  time  the  Perinthians,  after  a  brave 


^  Vide  supra,  iv.  143.  It  was  a  Samian  colony  (Plut.  Q.  G.  56; 

*  Perinthus,    called    afterwards    He-  Seym.  Ch.  1.  712). 
raclea  (Ptolem.  ill.  11),  is  the  modern         ^  Concerning  the  Paeonians,  vide  infra, 

Erckli.  a  place  of  some  consequence  on  cli.  13,  note  ^,  and  ch.  16,  note  ^.     It  is 

the  sea  of  Marmora  (lat.  41",  long.  28"  surprising  to  find  that  tliey  ever  peue- 

nearly).      Scylax    mentions  it  (p.   68).  trated  so  far  east  as  Perinthus. 
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8tniir'^''lt'  lor  fivodoni,  were  overcome  l»v  nnniltcrs,  nnrl  viV-Mod  to 
]\[t\i:iil»a/ns  and  his  Persians.  After  Pcrintims  liad  lieon  l»i(tn;j:lit 
nnder,  3l('^'al)azus  led  his  host  throngh  Thrace,  subduing  to  tlio 
dominion  of  the  king  all  the  towns  and  all  the  nations  of  those 
parts.'  For  the  king's  command  to  him  was,  that  he  should 
conqu(>r  Thrace. 

3,  The  Thracians  are  the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world, 
except,  of  course,  tht'  Indians;^  and  if  they  had  one  head,  or 
were  agreed  among  thcTusolves,  it  is  my  belief  that  their  match 
could  not  be  foun<  I  anywhere,  and  that  they  would  very  far  sur- 
pass all  other  natii.ais.®  But  such  miion  is  impossible  for  them, 
and  there  are  n<>  means  of  ever  bringing  it  about.  Herein 
therefore  consists  their  wrakness.  The  Thracians  bear  manv 
names  in  the  different  regions  of  their  country,^  but  all  of  them 
have  like  usages  in  every  respect,  excepting  only  the  Geta2,^ 


■•  This  must  be  understood  with  the 
limitiition  sujiplied  at  the  end  of  ch.  10. 
Tlie  conquests  of  Megubazus  were  con- 
fined to  the  tracts  along  the  const. 

*  Alluding  to  what  he  had  said  before 
(Bk.  iii.  ch.  94). 

•'  Thucydides  makes  almost  the  same 
remark  of  the  Scythians  (ii.  97).  There 
is  a  curious  parallelism  between  his  ex- 
II'  — •  'IIS  ami  those  tif  Herodotus. 

>Tabo  said  that  the  Thracians  con- 
sisted of  22  diflferent  tribes  (vii.  Fr.  46), 
and  no  doubt  enumerated  them,  but 
tills  part  of  his  work  is  lost.  Herodotus 
himself  names  18  tribes  ;  the  Bessi  (vii. 
Ill),  Bisaltffi  (viii.  110  ,  Bistones  (vii. 
lli'i,  Brygi  (vi.  45i,  Cicones  (vii.  110), 
Crobyzi  (iv.  49),  Dersa?i  (vii.  110), 
Dolonci  (vi.  34),  Edoni  'vii.  110),  Getre 
(iv.  93),  Nipsjci  (ibid.),  Odomanti  (vii. 
112),  Odrysic  (iv.  9:i),  Pajti  (ib.),  Siipan 
(vii.  110),  Satrsc  (ibid.),  Scyrmiadie  (iv. 
93).  and  Trausi  (v.  3).  The  fragments 
of  Heciitfcus  supply  12  or  13,  of  which 
only  two— the  .Satrjc  and  the  Crobyzi — 
are  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Tiie  re- 
mainder are  the  Bantii,  Dai-sii,  Daty- 
lepti,  Desili,  Disora?,  Entriba;,  Satr'o- 
centjc,  Sindoniei,  Trispho,  and  Trizi. 
Of  these  the  Darsii  may  be  Herodotus's 
DersaM.  but  tlie  remainder  are  clearly 
new  names.  Thucydides  adds  the  Dii 
(=  Dai  or  Daci),  the  Treres,  and  the 
TilataM  (ii.  96i;  Strabo,  the  Brenw, 
Corpili,  Miedi,  Mjcsi  or  Mysi,  Sinti,  and 
Triballi.  Pliny  augments  the  list  by 
above  'JO  more  names:  the  Aorsi,  Bente, 
Botti.ti,  BrysoD,  Cienici,  Carbilesi,  Car- 
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V.ilcta',  L'iaruo,  Cccletre,  Densiletse, 
Digeri,  Diobessi,  Drugeri,  Elethi,  Gau- 
dic,  Hyi)salt;e,  Moriseni,  Priiuita;,  Pyro- 
gen, ISelletic,  Sithouii,  and  Thyni  (H. 
N.  iv.  11).  He  also  notices  tliat  the 
tribes  were  occasionally  subdivided,  as 
that  of  the  Bessi,  which  included  under 
it  a  number  of  names.  His  list  un- 
doubtedly contains  repetitions,  as  Car- 
bilesi, Carbileta;— Digeri,  Drugeri — and 
the  Thraciau  chai"acter  of  some  of  his 
tribes  {e.  g.  the  Bottiaji)  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  after  making  allowances  on 
these  gi'ounds,  we  shall  find  that  the 
number  of  Thraciau  tribes  known  to  us 
exceeds  fifty !  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  eai-lier  times  were  the 
Geta),  the  Treres,  the  Odrysre,  the  Tri- 
balli, and  the  Odomanti,  while  the  Daci 
and  the  Mwsi  obtained  ultimately  the 
preponderance. 

With  regard  to  the  military  strength 
of  the  Thracians,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysjc,  who 
had  a  very  widely  extended  intluence 
over  the  various  tribes,  invaded  Mace- 
donia in  the  year  n.C.  4'J9,  at  the  head 
of  l,'JO,i'00  men,  of  whom  o0,000  were 
cavalry  (Thucyd.  ii.  9S).  But  his  army 
wi\s  in  part  composed  of  Pieonians. 
Strabo  estimates  the  military  strength 
of  the  nation  in  his  own  times  at  21.1,000 
men— 15,000  horse,  and  200,000  foot 
(vii.  Fr.  48).  The  want  of  union,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  continued ; 
and  wi\s  a  source  of  endmnng  weakness. 

*  Concerning  the  Geta,  vide  supra, 
Bk.  iv.  ch.  93. 
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tJie  Trausi,^  and  those  who  dwell  above  the  people  of  Cres- 
tou.^ 

4.  Now  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Getae,  who  believe  in 
their  immortality,  I  have  already  spoken  of.^  The  Trausi  in  all 
else  resemble  the  other  Thracians,  but  have  customs  at  births 
and  deaths  which  I  will  now  describe.  When  a  child  is  born  all 
its  kindred  sit  round  about  it  in  a  circle  and  weep  for  the  woes 
it  will  have  to  undergo  now  that  it  is  come  into  the  world,  making 
mention  of  every  ill  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  humankind ;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  man  has  died,  they  bury  hun  with  laughter 
and  rejoicings,  and  say  that  now  he  is  free  from  a  host  of  suffer- 
ings, and  enjoys  the  completest  happiness. 

5.  The  Thracians  who  live  above  the  Crestonaeans  observe  the 
following  customs.  Each  man  among  them  has  several  wives  ;  ^ 
and  no  sooner  does  a  man  die  than  a  sharp  contest  ensues  among 
the  wives  upon  the  question,  which  of  them  all  the  husband  loved 
most  tenderly ;  the  friends  of  each  eagerly  plead  on  her  behalf, 
^nd  she  to  whom  the  honour  is  adjudged,  after  receiving  the 
praises  both  of  men  and  women,  is  slain  over  the  grave  by  the 
hand  of  her  next  of  kin,  and  then  buried  with  her  husband.* 
The  others  are  sorely  grieved,  for  nothing  is  considered  such  a 
disgrace. 

6.  The  Thi'acians  Avho  do  not  belong  to  these  tribes  have  the 
customs  which  follow.  They  sell  their  childi-en  to  traders.^  On 
then'  maidens  they  keep  no  watch,  but  leave  them  altogether 


8  The  Trausi  occur  in  Livy  as  a 
Thracian  people  ("gens  et  ipsa  Thra- 
cum,"  39,  41).  Nicolas  of  Damascus 
repeats  concerning  them  the  story  of 
Herodotus  (Fr.  119).  Stephen  of  By- 
zantium confounds  them  with  the  Aga- 
thyrsi  (Steph.  ad  voc).  They  seem  not 
to  be  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient 
wi-iter.  Bahr  connects  their  name  with 
the  river  Travus  (Tpovos)  mentioned  in 
the  seventh  Book  (ch.  109),  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  modern  Kuratch.  This 
would  place  them  in  the  range  of  Despoto 
Dagh,  between  the  25th  and  26th  de- 
grees of  longitude. 

1  Concerning  Creston,  vide  supra, 
i.  57. 

*  Supra,  iv.  94. 

'  Three  or  four  commonly,  accord- 
ing to  Heraclides  Pouticus,  but  some- 
times as  many  as  30 !  Their  treatment, 
as  is  usually  the  case  where  polygamy 
prevails,  was  harsh  and  degrading  (Fr. 
xxviii.).     Arriau  ascribed  the  introduc- 


tion of  polygamy  among  the  Thracians 
to  a  king,  Dolonchiis  (Fr.  37). 

^  Stephen  of  Byzantium  gives  this  as 
a  special  custom  of  the  GetcB  (in  voc. 
TeTia).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  com- 
pare with  it  the  suttecism  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Belief  in  a  happy  future  state  is 
clearly  the  pervading  principle  of  almost 
all  these  Thracian  customs.  Suttee  has 
been  practised  by  various  nations.  It 
existed  among  the  Teutons  (Val.  Max. 
vi.  1),  the  Wends  (S.  Bonifac.  Ep.  ad 
Ethelbald.),  and  the  Heruli  (Procop. 
B.  Goth.  ii.  14),  as  well  as  the  Indians. 
[It  was  also  an  ancient  Slavonian  and 
Scandinavian  custom. — G.  W.] 

^  [As  the  Circassians  now  do  for  the 
"foreign"  market. — G.  W.]  Hence 
Geta  and  Davus  {AaFos)  came  to  be  the 
commonest  names  for  slaves  at  Athens 
(see  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which 
were  adaptations  of  Jleuauder,  and 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Ai'ist.  Acharu.  231). 
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free,  while  on  the  conduct  of  tlicir  wives  they  keep  a  most  fetrict 
watcli.  Briik'S  are  purcliased  of  their  jiarents  for  large  sums  of 
moiK'V."  Tat(»oin<j:'Jiiu()iiu:  them  marks  luAAv  Itirth,"  and  the  want 
i)f  it  low  hirtli.  To  lie  idit'  is  accounted  the  most  honoural)lo 
thin<r,  and  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  m-onnd  the  most  dishonouial»Ie. 
To  live  by  war  and  plunder  is  of  all  things  the  most  glorious. 
These  are  the  most  remarkable  of  their  customs. 

7.  The  gods  which  they  worship  are  but  three,  Mars,  Bacchus, 
and  Dian.**  Their  kings,  liowever,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
worshiit  ]\Iercurv^  more  than  anv  other  <>;od.  alwavs  swearine: 
by  his  name,  and  declaring  that  they  are  themselves  sprung 
fi-om  him. 

8.  Their  wealthy  ones  are  buried  in  tin-  following  fashion. 
The  body  is  laid  out  for  three  days;  and  during  this  time  they 
kill  victims  of  all  kinds,  and  feast  u})on  them,  after  first  be- 
wailing the  departed.  Then  they  either  burn  the  body  ^  or  else 
bury  it  in  the  ground.  Lastly,  they  raise  a  moinid  ov<'r  the  grave, 
and  hold  gamesof  all  sorts,  wherein  the  single  c<^)ndjat  is  awarded 
the  highest  prize.  Such  is  the  mode  of  bmial  among  the  Thra- 
cians.- 


^  HiT.icliiies  Ponticus  related  the 
same  i  Fr.  xxviii.),  and  noted  that  when 
a  wito  tliotij^ht  hei"selt"  ill-treated,  the 
ji;iii'iii>  might  take  her  hack,  ou  return- 
ing the  sum  paid  for  her.  This  practice 
is  coi  union  in  the  East. 

"  ("miipare  Clearch.  Sol.  Fr.  8. 

*•  War,  drinking,  and  the  chace — the 
princii>al  delights  of  a  natinn  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Thri\cian.s — had,  it  would 
seem,  their  re»j>ective  deities,  which  the 
Greeks  identitied  with  their  Ares,  Dio- 
nysus, and  Artemis.  The  names  of  the 
Thracian  Mars  and  Bacchus  are  uncer- 
tain, but  their  Diana  is  known  to  have 
been  called  Hendis  (Hesvch.  ad  voc. ; 
Schol.ad  riat.  p.  US,  ed.Ruhnk.).  Her 
woi-ship  spread  to  Attica  in  the  time  of 
Socrates  ( Plat.  Rep.  i.  §  1 ),  where  the 
festival  of  the  liendideia  was  celebrated 
with  much  pomp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pira)us.  Its  chief  characteristic 
was  the  AujuiraSTji^u^ia,  or  torch-race. 
There  was  a  temple  to  Bendis  in  Muuy- 
chia,  which  adjoined  on  the  Pirjuus 
(Xeu.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  1 1). 

Other  deities  are  known  to  have  been 
woi-shipped,  at  least  by  some  of  the 
Thi-aciau  tiibes,  c.  g.  Cotys  (.Eschyl. 
Fr.  xviii.  1),  Zamolxis  (supra,  iv.  Otj), 
the  Cabiri  supra,  ii.  51),  i<^c.  Hero- 
dotus must  be  supposed  to  mean  that 


these  were  the  only  gods  worshipped  by 
the  wfiolc  nation. 

^  Merciu-y  was,  according  to  Tacitus, 
the  god  principally  worshipped  by  the 
Germans  (German.  9),  and  according  to 
Ctesar  (de  B.  G.  vi.)  by  the  Gauls. 
Some  mythic  inventor  of  the  useful  arts 
is  probably  intended. 

'  Jacob  Grimm  has  shown  that  crema- 
tion wa-s  the  mode  in  which  the  Indo- 
European  nations  most  usually  disposed 
of  their  dead  (Ueher  das  Verbrenuen 
der  Leicheu,  Berlin,  1850).  It  was 
practised  by  the  Gauls  and  Celtic  races 
generally  (Ca>s.  B.  G.  vi.  19;  Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  2),  the  Germans  (Tacit.  Germ. 
'27),  the  Heruli  'Procop.  B.  Goth.  ii.  \4,, 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  the  Litlui- 
anians,  the  Slaves,  and  the  Indiims,  as 
well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
(See,  besides  Grinun's  Essay,  an  inte- 
resting paper  in  the  Archtcologia,  vol. 
x.xxvii.  by  Mr.  Wylie.) 

^  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Thra- 
cians  is  a  subject  of  mucli  interest.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  tribes  of  various 
origin  were  included  under  the  name. 
If  the  woi-d  &pfi^  be,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed I  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece,  i.  p.  153), 
connected  with  Tpaxlf  and  rpiixvs,  it 
would  si'^nify  nothing  more  than  "  a 
mountaineer, '■  and  would  thus  not  be 
V    9 
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9.  As  regards  the  region  lying  north  of  this  country  no  one 
can  say  with  any  certainty  Avhat  men  inhabit  it.  It  appears  that 
you  no  sooner  cross  the  Ister  than  you  enter  on  an  interminable 
wilderness.^  The  only  people  of  whom  I  can  hear  as  dwelling 
beyond  the  Ister  are  the  race  named  Sig}Tinse,*  who  wear,  they 
say,  a  di-ess  like  the  Medes,  and  have  horses  which  are  covered 
entirely  with  a  coat  of  shaggy  hair,  five  fingers  in  length.  They 
are  a  smaU  breed,  flat-nosed,  and  not  strong  enough  to  bear  men 
on  their  backs  ;  but  when  yoked  to  chariots,  they  are  among  the 
swiftest  known,^  which  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of  that 
country  use  chariots.     Their  borders  reach  down  almost  to  the 


expressive  of  race.     Nothing  conclusive 
is   to    be   gathered   from   the   customs 
here  assigned  to  the  Thracians  ;  and  to 
decide  the  ethnic  family  to  which  they 
belong,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  sub- 
sequent history,  as  well  as  by  compara- 
tive philology.     Now  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  Geta3 — one  of  the  principal 
Thracian  tribes,  according  to  Herodotus 
— are   the    Gothi    or   Gothones   of   the 
Romans,  who  are  the  old  German  G'dho.i 
or  Gii-thans,  and  our  Goths  (see  Grimm's 
Geschichte  der  Deutscheu  Sprache,  vol. 
i.  pp.  178-184),     The  one  name  super- 
seded the  other  in  the  same  country,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  ancient  wi'iters 
who  expressly  identify  tlie  two  forms 
(Philostorgius,   Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  5;  Euno- 
dius,  p.  5'Jl,  &c.).     Grimm  has  shown 
that  the  change  from  Viry]s  to  Goth  is 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Teutonic 
and    Grffico-Roman    forms    of    speech  ; 
instancing  such  words  as  dens,  -tis  = 
"  tunthus,"  f rater  =  "brothur,"  &c.  (p. 
179).     Little  is  left  to  us  of  the  Thra- 
cian language ;  but  one  or  two  striking 
analogies  co  the  Teutonic  may  be  pointed 
out.     The  Ppia,  for  instance,  which  is 
so  common  an  ending  of  the  names  of 
Thracian  towns  (c.  g.  Mesembria,  Selym- 
bria,  Poltyombria,  &c.),is  saidbyStrabo 
(vii.    p.    462)   and    Stephen    (ad    voc. 
M6o-r),u3pia)  to  signify  a   "city"  {ttSKis). 
Compare  the  Anglo-Saxon  borough,  and 
especially  its  use  as  a   termination   to 
tlie  names  of  towns,  in  such  names  as 
Edinburgh,  Peterborough,  Glastonbury, 
kc.     Again,  the  name  of  the  Brygi  or 
Briges,  a  Thracian  tribe  (Herod,  vi.  45), 
is  said  by  Hesychius  to  signify  "  free- 
men."    Compare  the  Gothic  j'reis,  Ger- 
man frci,  and  our  free.     It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  these  analogies  are  of  much 
weight ;    but  they  point    in    the    same 
du'ection  as  the  history,  tending  to  con- 


nect the  Thracians  with  the  Teutonic 
family. 

There  is  some  little  confiraiation  of 
this  view  to  be  gathered  from  the  Thra- 
cian customs.  A  good  many  points  of 
resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the 
German  customs  described  by  Tacitus, 
and  those  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Thracians.  Common  to  the  two  people 
are — 1.  the  special  worship  of  Mercury 
and  Mars  (Tacit.  Germ.  9) ;  2.  the  con- 
temi^t  of  agi-iculture,  and  delight  in 
war  (ibid.  14);  3.  the  purity  of  mamed 
life  (ibid.  19 j ;  4.  the  purchase  of  wives 
(ib.  18);  5.  the  practice  of  burning  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  (ib.  27);  and  6.  the 
practice  of  covering  graves  vsdth  mound* 
(ibid.).  Further,  those  peculiarities 
which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  GetsB 
(iv.  94-90)  and  the  Trausi,  bearing  upon 
the  gi'eat  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
are  in  harmony  with  the  general  chai-ac- 
teristics  of  the  "sad"  Teutonic  race, 
which  has  always  leant  towai'ds  the 
spiritual,  and  despised  this  life  in  com- 
parison with  the  next. 

^  Hungary  and  Austria  seem  to  be 
the  countries  intended  in  this  descrip- 
tion. Dense  forests  and  vast  morasses 
would  in  the  early  times  have  rendered 
them  scai'cely  habitable. 

•*  The  Sigynnai  of  Eun  ipe  are  unknown 
to  later  historians  and  geographers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  introduces  them  into 
his  poem  as  dwellers  upon  the  Ena-ine 
(iv.  320),  and  his  scholiast  calls  them 
%Qvo$  '2,  Kv  9 1  K  6v.  Curiouslj'  enough, 
Strabo,  whose  Sigynui  (or  Siginni)  are 
in  Asia  near  the  Caspian,  tells  the  same 
story,  as  Herodotus,  of  their  ponies  (xi. 
p.  757). 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  dogs 
used  in  the  manner  practised  by  the 
Esquimaux  wei'e  the  origin  of  this  de- 
scription ;  but  I  should  rather  under- 
stand ponies,  like  the  Shetland. 
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Enoti  upon  the  Adriutio  Soji,  and  they  call  thomsolvos  ocjlonists 
of  the  Medes;"  l)ul  how  thov  can  be  colonists  of  the  i\[('d('s  I  for 
my  part  cannot  iinai^int'.  Still  nothing  is  impossible  in  the  lon;^ 
la[)se  of  ap:os.'  Sigynnji*  is  the  name  which  the  Ligurians  *^  who 
dw(^ll  above  ]\rassilia''  fjive  to  traders,  while  among  the  Cyprians 
the  word  nicans  spenrs.' 

10,  According  to  the  account  which  the  Thracians  give,  the 
country  bcNond  the  Ister  is  possessed  by  bees,  on  account  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  penetrnte  farther.-  But  in  this  they 
seem  to  me  to  say  what  has  no  likelihood  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
those  creatures  are  very  impatient  of  cold.  I  rather  believe  that 
it  is  on  account  of  the  cold  that  th(^  regions  which  lie  under  the 
liear  are  without  inhabitants.  Such  then  are  the  accounts  given 
of  this  countrv,  the  sea-coast  whereof  3Ie<2;abazus  was  now  em- 
ployed  in  subjecting  to  the  Persians. 

11.  King  l>arius  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
reached  Sardis,  than  he  bethoutiht  himself  of  the  jjood  deed  of 
Plistianis  the  ]\Iilesiau,''  and  the  good  counsel  of  the  ■\Eytilenean 
Coes.*  fie  therefore  sent  for  both  of  them  to  Sardis,  and  Ijade 
them  each  crave  a  boon  at  his  hands.  Now  Ilistiajus,  as  lie  was 
already  king  of  Miletus,  did  not  iuake  request  for  any  government 
besides,  but  asked  Darius  to  give  him  3Iyrcinus  ^  of  the  Edo- 


?  Perhiips    tho    Sigynnro    retained  a  Aruo,  has  become  Lii'orno,  and  with  U3 

better  recollection  than  other  European  Le;/horn. 

tribes  of  their  migrations  westwai'd,  and  "  Mas.silia,    the    modern    ^lai-seilles. 

Avian  oi-iu'in.  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the 

■    li'!   ■  I. itus  had  vague  notions  of  the  Phocajans    about    the    year    B.C.    600. 

gii'iil  iiiit  i.juity  of  the  world  and  of  man-  (See  Clinton's  Fiist.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  2i!0.) 

kind.     Though  in  general  ho  only  pro-  '  ApoUonius   Khodius  uses  the  word 

feseed  to  carry  history  back  for  some  aiyvvos  for  a  spear  or  dart  i,ii.  90),  and 

eiglit  or  ten  ceutiwies,  yet  he  felt  uo  aiyvv-q  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  An- 

objectinn  to  receiving  the  K),'yptian  ex-  thologj'   (Auth.   Pal.    vi.    17(5).     Suidas 

ag^eration,  whereby  Menes  was  referred  says  that  the  Macedonians  called  speai-s 

to  B.C.  l-',000.     In  one  place  (ii.  11)  he  by  this  name  (sub  voc.  a-iyvurj).     The 

speculates  on  the  world  being   20,0u0  Scholiast  on  Apoll.  Khod.,  like  Hero- 

yeai-s  old.  dotus,  regards  the  term  in  this  sense  as 

*•  Niebuhr    has     collected    together  Ci/prian.     May  we  counect  it  with  the 

(Hist,   of  Rome,  vol.   i.   pp.   Iti;5-lij6;  tj  ,         n'lm? 

compare  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Man-  ■"^'''•«^  ^l-"?  • 

kind,  iii.  ch.  ;>,  §  "2,  and  the  excellent  -  The    inosquitocs,    which    infest   the 

article  in  Smith's  Geogr.  Diet.)  all  that  valley  of  the  Danube,  seem  to  be  here 

is  known  of  the  Ligurians.     They  once  indicated, 

extended  along  the  coaat  from  Spain  to  ^  Supra,  iv.  137. 

Etruria,  and  possessed  a  large  portion  *  Supi-a,  iv.  97. 

of  Piedmont.     They  were  certainly  not  ^  The   site   of  Myrcinus    cannot   be 

Celts;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  fixed  with  certainty.     It  was  near  the 

have  been  an  lUyriau  race.     'I'he  name  Strymon  (infra,  ch.  "JSjouthe  left  bank 

may  perhai)3  be  connected  with  that  of  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  p.  In41\  and  not 

the  Liburuians  on  the  Adriatic,  of  which  very  near  the  sea.      Stephen  (ad  voc. 

it  seems  to  be  a  mere  variant.     Note  'An<p'nro\ts)  believed  it  to  have   occu- 

that  Libmnum,  near*  the  mouth  of  the  pied  the  site  of  Amphipolis ;  but  it  is 
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nians/'  wliere  lie  wished  to  build  Mm  a  city.  Such  was  the  choice 
that  Histiaeus  made.  Goes,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  was  a  mere 
burgher,  and  not  a  king,  requested  the  sovereignty  of  Mytilene. 
Both  alike  obtained  their  requests,  and  straightway  betook  them- 
selves to  the  places  which  they  had  chosen. 

12.  It  chanced  in  the  meantime  that  King  Darius  saw  a  sight 
which  determined  him  to  bid  Megabazus  remove  the  Pseonians 
from  their  seats  in  Europe  and  transport  them  to  Asia.  There 
were  two  Pffionians,  Pigres  and  Mantyes,  whose  ambition  it  was 
to  obtain  the  sovereignty  over  their  countrymen.  As  soon 
therefore  as  ever  Darius  crossed  into  Asia,  these  men  came  to 
Sardis,  and  brought  with  them  their  sister,  w^ho  was  a  tall  and 
beautiful  woman.  Having  so  done,  they  waited  till  a  day  came 
when  the  kins;  sat  in  state  in  the  subm-b  of  the  Lvdians  ;  and 
then  dressing  their  sister  in  the  richest  gear  they  could,  sent  her 
to  draw  water  for  them.  She  bore  a  pitcher  upon  her  head,  and 
Avith  one  arm  led  a  horse,  while  all  the  Avay  as  she  went  she  span 
flax.''  Now  as  she  passed  by  Avhere  the  king  was,  Darius  took 
notice  of  her  ;  for  it  was  neither  hke  the  Persians  nor  the  Lydians, 
nor  any  of  the  dwellers  in  Asia,  to  do  as  she  did.  Darius 
accordingly  noted  her,  and  ordered  some  of  his  guard  to  follow 
her  steps,  and  watch  to  see  what  she  would  do  with  the  horse. 
So  the  spearmen  went ;  and  the  woman,  when  she  came  to  the 
river,  first  watered  the  horse,  and  then  filling  the  pitcher,  came 
back  the  same  way  she  had  gone,  with  the  pitcher  of  water  upon 
her  head,  and  the  horse  dragging  upon  her  arm,  while  she  still 
kept  twirling  the  spindle. 

13.  King  Darius  Avas  full  of  wonder  both  at  what  they  who 
had  watched  the  woman  told  him,  and  at  what  he  had  himself 
seen.     So  he  commanded  that  she  should  be  brought  before  him. 


clear  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  for  whence   they   were    dislodged    by  the 

Aristagoras  attacked  Amphipolis  from  Macedonians  (Thucyd.  ii.   99).      They 

Myrcinus  (compare  Herod,  v.  126,  with  possessed  at  this  time  a  small  tract  east 

Thucyd.   iv.    102),    and  Myrcinus   con-  of  the  Strymon,   where   they  had  the 

tinned  to   be  a  town   of  some   conse-  two  cities  Myrcinus  and  Ennea-Hodoi 

quence  after  Amphipolis  had  obtained  (Nine-Ways),       Afterwards     Drabiscu3 

its  greatest  extent  (Thucyd.  iv.  Iu7).  {Dhrama)  is  called  theirs  (^Thucyd.  i. 

Colonel  Leake  places  Myrcinus  to  the  100);  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  extended 

north  of  Pangjeum,  and  venj  near  Am-  so  far  at  this  period, 
phipolis  (Travels  in  Northern  Greece,         '  Nicolas  of  Damascus  told  the  same 

iii.  p.  18 :.  story  of  a  cei-tain   Thracian,  who  thus 

«  The  Edonians  appear  in  history  as  exhibited  his  wife  to  Alyattes,  king  of 

a  very  ancient  Thracian  people  (infra,  Lydia  (Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.  iii.  p.  4-13). 

vii.  110  ;  Soph.  Ant.  956;  Strab.  x.  p.  The  repetition  of  such  tales  is  a  common 

686;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  1).  •  They  seem  featui'e  of  ancient  legendary  history, 
to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Mygdouia, 
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And  tlie  woman  came ;  and  with  licr  appeared  lier  bvotlicvs,  who 
hud  been  wutdiini]:  evi'rvthiii''-  a  little  way  off.  Then  Darins 
asked  them  ef  what  nation  the  woman  was;  and  the  yonng 
mt-n  replied  that  they  were  IVeonians,  and  slie  was  their  sister. 
l)iirius  rejdined  hy  askinir.  "  ^^  ho  the  IVeonians  were,  and  in 
whiit  part  of  the  world  they  lived?  and,  further,  what  l)nsiness 
had  broutrht  the  young  men  to  Sardis  "  ?  Then  the  brothers 
told  him  they  had  eome  to  put  themselves  mider  his  power,  and 
IVeonia  was  a  country  u})on  the  river  Strymon,  and  the  Stryiiion 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Hellespont.  The  Preonians, 
thev  siiid,  were  et)lonists  of  the  Teucrians  from  Trov.^  When 
they  had  thus  answered  his  (piestious,  Darius  asked  if  all  tlio 
women  of  their  country  wt»rked  so  hard  ?  Then  the  brothers 
eagerly  answered,  Yes  ;  for  this  was  the  veiy  object  with  which 
the  whole  thing  had  been  done. 

14.  So  l)arius  wrote  letters  to  jMogabazns,  the  commander 
whom  he  had  left  behind  in  Thrace,"  and  ordered  him  to  remove 
the  Pajonians  from  their  own  land,  and  luring  them  into  his 
[)reseuce,  men,  women,  and  children.  And  straightway  a  horse- 
man took  the  message,  and  rode  at  speed  to  the  Hellespont ; 
and,  crossing  it,  gave  the  paper  to  jMegabazus.  Then  Megabazns, 
as  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  and  procured  guides  from  Thrace,  made 
war  upon  Pa^onia. 

■  15.  Now  when  the  Pai'onians  heard  that  the  Persians  were 
marching  against  them,  they  gathered  themselves  together,  and 
niarcheil  down  to  the  sea-coast,  since  they  thought  the  Persians 
would  endeavour  to  enter  their  country  on  that  side.  Here  then 
they  stood  in  readiness  to  oppose  the  army  of  Megabazns.  But 
the  Persians,  who  knew  that  they  had  collected,  and  were  gone 
to  keep  guard  at  the  pass  near  the  sea,  got  guides,  and  taking 
the  inland  route  before  the  P;eonians  were  aware,  poured  down 
upon  their  cities,  from  which  tlie  men  had  all  marched  out ;  and 


**  Flerotlotus,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  we  say,  with  Mr.  Grote  '^^vol.  iv.  p. 

brought   the   Teucriaus  with  the   My-  19),  that  they  were  not  Macedonians? 

siaii:j  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  at  a  time  They  may  have  been  a  remnant  of  the 

anterior    to    the  Trojan  war  (vii.   •-'(»).  ancient  Peliwgic  race  to  whicli  the  early 

He  probably  therefore  intends  here  to  Macedonians  likewise  belonged    cf.  Nie- 

represent  the   Pa>ouians  as  an  offshoot  buhr,   1.  s.  c.  and  Appendix  t<>  Bk.  vi. 

from    the    Teucrians    6(7i'/r    they    left  Essay   i.);    or   they  may   have    been   a 

their  ancient  abodes  in  Europe  (cf.  Nie-  remnant    of    the    primitive    Turanian 

buhr,  li.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  51).  population,    which    first    spread    over 

To  what  ethnic  family  the  Ptconians  Europe.     There  are  some  circumstances 

really  belonged  is  very  uncertain.    That  wliich    favour    this    latter    view    (see 

they  were  neither  Thracians  nor  Illy-  below,  ch.  lii,  note  **). 

rians,  wo  may  perluips,  with  Niebuhr,  ^  Supm,  iv.  14;j ;  and  v.  1. 
consider  to  be  "  unc[ue3tiouable."     But 
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finding  them  empty,  easily  got  possession  of  them.  Tlien  the 
men,  when  they  heard  that  all  their  towns  were  taken,  scattered 
this  v,ay  and  that  to  then-  homes,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
Persians.  And  so  these  tribes  of  the  Paeonians,  to  wit,  the  Siro- 
pseonians,^  the  Paeoplians,^  and  all  the  others  as  far  as  Lake 
Prasias,^  were  torn  from  their  seats  and  led  away  into  Asia. 

IG.  They  on  the  other  hand  who  dwelt  about  Mount  Pangseum  ^ 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Doberes,^  the  Agrianians,*^  and  the 
Odomantians,^  and  they  likewise  who  inhabited  Lake  Prasias, 
were  not  conquered  by  Megabazus.  He  sought  indeed  to  subdue 
the  dwellers  upon  the  lake,  but  could  not  effect  his  purpose. 
Their  manner  of  living  is  the  following.     Platforms  supported 


1  The  Siropseonians,  or  Poeonians  of 
Siris,  must  have  dwelt  in  the  fertile 
plain,  which  is  still  known  as  "the 
great  plain  of  Seres  "  (Clarke,  iv.  p.  404 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Gr.  iii.  p.  201),  lying 
north  of  the  Strymonic  lake.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  capital  city 
Siris  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc),  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.  115),  and 
Livy  (xlv.  4) ;  the  Seres  or  Serres  of 
modern  geographers,  now  a  town  of 
20,000  inhabitants  (Leake,  iii.  pp.  199- 
206). 

2  The  Pa3oplians  are  mentioned  again 
(vii.  llo)in  connexion  with  the  Doberes, 
as  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Mount  Pan- 
gajum.  They  probably  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  plain  with  the  Siro- 
pseonians (Leake,  iii.  212). 

3  Colonel  Leake's  arguments  (N.  Gr. 
iii.  pp.  210-212)  in  proof  that  Lake 
Prasias  is  not  Lake  Bolbe  {Besikia)  but 
the  Strymonic  ^ake  {To.khino)  seem  to 
me  completely  satisfactory.  The  Pseonia 
of  Herodotus  is  entirely  iirX  t<^  ^Tpv/xofi 
■Kora^cf  (v.  s.  ch.  13,  and  infra,  note  to 
ch.  17). 

*  I  regard  Mount  Paugieum  as  the 
range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
between  the  valley  of  the  Anghida 
(Angites),  or  eastern  portion  of  the 
plain  of  Serres,  and  the  high  road  from 
Orfimo  to  Fravista.  It  is  called  in  some 
maps  Punar  Dagh. 

^  The  Doberes  dwelt  ou  the  northern 
skirts  of  Mount  Pangteum  (infra,  vii. 
113).  They  can  scarcely  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pseonian  Doberus  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  (ii.  98),  since  that 
city  lay  near  the  Axius,  which  is  more 
than  a  degree  to  the  westward. 

^  The  Agriauians  are  regarded  with 
pi'obability  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Strymou  (Gatterei", 


p.  114;  Leake,  iii. p.  210).  The  notices 
in  Thucydides  (ii.  96) ;  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
460) ;  and  Stephen  (ad  voc.  'Aypiai), 
agree  with  such  a  position.  They  con- 
tinued independent  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, when  their  king,  Langarus  ,made 
his  submission  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  i.  5). 
Afterwards  in  Alexander's  army  they 
formed  about  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  his  light  troops  (ibid.  iii.  12,  18, 
20,  24,  &c.). 

■^  We  must  not  confound  this  people 
with  the  Odomanti  of  Thucydides,  who 
dwelt  in  a  plain  beyond  the  Strymon, 
far  to  the  north,  and  moreover  were 
Thi-acians  (ii.  101).  They  are  undoubt- 
edly the  Odomanti  of  Livy  (xlv.  4), 
who  gradually  encroached  on  the  Siro- 
l^asonians,  and  became  masters  of  their 
chief  city  ("  Su"as  terrse  Odomanticae"). 
Colonel  Leake  places  them  ou  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  mountain-chain 
which  closes  in  the  Stiymonic  plain 
(plain  of  Serres)  upon  the  north  and 
north-east,  the  Mount  Orbelus  of  Hero- 
dotus. He  observes  with  respect  to 
this  campaign  of  Megabazus — 

"  It  was  very  natural  that  Megabazus 
should  have  subdued  the  Sii'opjeones, 
who  possessed  the  most  fertile  and  ex- 
posed part  of  the  Strymonic  i:ilain,  while 
the  Odomanti,  who  were  secure  in  a 
higher  situation,  and  still  more  the 
Agriaues,  who  dwelt  at  the  sources  of 
the  Strymon,  were  able  to  avoid  or 
resist  him,  as  well  as  the  Doberes,  and 
the  other  Paeones  of  Mount  Pangaeum, 
and  the  amphibious  inhabitants  of  the 
Lake  Prasias "  (Travels  in  Noithern 
Greece,  iii.  p.  210). 

The  substance  of  this  remark  is  veiy 
true  ;  but  the  Odomanti  of  Herodotus 
dwelt  in  Pangaium,  not  in  Orbelus,  as 
appears  from  vii.  112, 


Chap.  15-10. 
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U})on  tall  }>iles  stand  in  tlio  middle  of  the  lake,  which  are  ap- 
proached from  the  land  by  a  sinj^le  narrow  bridj^e.'*  At  the  iirst, 
the  piles  which  bear  up  the  ])latlbrms  were  fixed  in  their  places 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  but  since  that  time  the  custom 
which  has  prevailed  about  lixini;  them  is  this: — they  are  brought 
from  a  hill  called  ()rbelns,''  and  every  man  drives  in  three  for 
each  wife  that  he  marries.  Now  the  men  have  all  many  wives 
apiece  ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they  live.    Each  has  his  own 


*  Recent  cUscciveries  in  tlio  l:ikf.s  i>t' 
centml  Europe,  pnrticiiliuly  tUone  of 
Switzerland,  have  coiifirnied  in  tlio 
most  reuitirkable  way  this  whole  do- 
acription  of  Herodotus.  It  appears 
that  at  an  ancient  date,  probably  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  immigration  of  the 
Celts,  there  lived  on  most  of  these  lakes 
a  race  or  races,  who  formed  for  them- 
-•''■s  liabitations  almost  exactly  like 
ill  •  which  Herodotus  here  describes. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  rows 
of  wooden  piles  were  driven  into  the 
muddy  bottom,  generally  disposed  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  bank,  but  not  at 
regular  iutenals,  upon  which  there  can 
be  no  cioulit  that  platforms  were  placed 
and  habitations  luised.  Witliinthe  area 
occupied  by  the  piles,  and  over  the 
space  immediately  adjoining,  are  found 
at  the  bottom,  often  occupying  a  depth 
of  several  feet,  objects  of  liuman  indus- 
try, consisting  of  rude  pottery  and 
various  implements  in  stone,  bone,  and 
bronze.  Everything  marks  the  high 
antiiiuity  of  these  remains.  The  pot- 
tery is  coarse  in  character  and  shaped 
by  the  hand ;  it  has  scarcely  a  trace  of 
ornament.  The  implements  in  stone 
and  bone  indicate  a  nation  in  the  most 
j>riniitive  condition.  The  complete,  or 
aluKjst  complete,  absence  of  iron,  is 
most  significant.  Also,  it  must  be  ob- 
seiTed,  that  there  is  in  most  places  a 
deposit  of  mud,  the  growth  of  centu- 
ries, covering  the  remains,  in  the  whole 
of  which  there  are  no  implements. 
Bones  of  animals,  which  had  apparently 
been  killed  for  food,  appear  throughout 
the  whole  stratum  of  mud  in  which  the 
implements  are  found.  In  one  case  at 
least  a  renmant  of  the  bridge  has  been  dis- 
covered, by  which  the  inhabitimts  com- 
municated with  the  land.  (See  a  letter 
from  M.  Fred.  Troyon  to  M.  Pictect,  in 
the  Bihliot/iitjiie  Univcrscllc  dc  Geneve, 
Mai,  1867,  and  an  el.iborate  article  in 
the  JUitthcilunijdt  Jer  Anti<iiMn's<-/ien 
Geseilschaft  in  Zurich,  for  1854,  by  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Keller.     Compai-o  also  Die 


J'fthVxut-Altcrthibner  von  Moossccdorf  im 
Kiinton  Bern,  by  MM.  Yahn  and  Uhl- 
mann,  published  in  18o7.) 

Antiijuaries  .seem  fully  agreed  that 
these  are  among  the  most  primitive 
remains  in  Europe,  belonging  either  to 
the  early  Celtic,  or  jjerhaps  more  pro- 
bably, to  a  pre-Celtic  period.  It  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  they  come 
down  to  us  from  that  Finnish  (Tura- 
nian) race,  which  (as  has  been  observed, 
vol.  i.  p.  S.'iO,  note  '')  seems  to  have 
peopled  the  whole  of  Europe  in  pi-i- 
meval  times.  We  may  suspect  that  this 
people  occupied  the  lakes  for  secmnty 
at  the  time  when  the  Celts  began  to 
press  iipon  them;  but  that  they  failed 
to  maintain  themselves,  and  gradu.illy 
yielded  and  were  absorbed  in  the  immi- 
grants. In  some  places  it  is  evident 
from  the  deposits  that  the  platforms 
were  finally  destroyed  by  fire  (Lettre 
de  M.  Troyon,  p.  7),  abundance  of 
charred  wood  being  found  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  remains. 

The  ethnic  character  of  the  Pasonians 
has  always  appeared  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. They  lay  inteiM^osed  between 
the  Illyrians  .and  the  Thracians,  evi- 
dently a  distinct  I'ace  from  both,  and 
much  weaker  than  either.  The  account 
of  their  physical  qualities  (supra,  ch. 
12),  if  we  could  depend  upon  it,  would 
mark  them  for  Indo-Europeans.  But 
it  may  now  be  suspected  that  they  were 
in  reality  a  Turanian  race. 

A  similar  mode  of  life  to  that  here 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  apparently 
practised  by  the  early  inhabiUmts  of 
Switzerland,  is  found  among  the  Papons 
of  New  Guinea  (see  the  Uistoirc  of 
Dumont  d'Urville.  tom.  iv.  p.  007). 

'  The  position  of  Orbolus  is  fixed  by 
the  passage  of  Arri.au.  where  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  had  Philippi  and  Mount 
Orbelus  on  his  lift  as  he  marched  from 
Amphipolis  towards  the  Xestus  (Exped. 
Alex.  i.  1).  Strabo  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended the  name  to  the  more  central 
range  of  Scomius  (vii.  p.  478). 
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hut,  wherein  he  dwells,  upon  one  of  the  platforms,  and  each  has 
.  also  a  trap-door  giving  access  to  the  lake  beneath ;  and  their 
Avont  is  to  tie  their  baby  children  by  the  foot  with  a  string,  to 
save  them  from  rolling  into  the  water.  They  feed  their  horses 
and  their  other  beasts  upon  fish,  which  abound  in  the  lake  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  man  has  only  to  open  his  trap-door  and  to  let  down 
a  basket  by  a  rope  into  the  water,  and  then  to  wait  a  very  short 
time,  when  he  draws  it  up  quite  full  of  them.^  The  fish  are  of 
two  kinds,  which  they  call  the  paprax  and  the  tilon.^ 

17.    The  Paeonians^  therefore — at  least  such  of  them  as  had 

i  been  conquered — were  led  away  into  Asia.     As  for  3Iegabazus 

I  he  had  no  sooner  brought  the  Paeonians  under,  than  he  sent  into 

j  Macedonia  an  embassy  of  Persians,  choosing  for  the  purpose  the 

,  seven  men  of  most  note  in  all  the  army  after  himself.     These 

,  persons  were  to  go  to  Amyntas,  and  require  him  to  give  earth 

,  and  water  to  King  Darius.     Now  there  is  a  very  short  cut  from 

i  the  lake  Prasias  across  to  Macedonia.     Quite  close  to  the  lake  is 

the  mine  which  yielded  afterwards  a  talent  of  silver  a  day  to 


'  The  following  description  of  the 
huso-fishing  on  the  Wolga  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  passage  of  our  author  : — 
' '  The  huso  enters  the  rivers  to  spawn 
eai'lier  than  the  sturgeon,  generally 
about  mid-winter,  when  they  are  still 
covered  with  ice.  At  this  time  the 
natives  construct  dikes  across  the  river 
in  certain  parts,  formed  with  piles, 
leaving  no  interval  that  the  huso  can 
pass  through;  in  the  centre  of  the  dike 
is  an  angle  opening  to  the  current,  which 
consequently  is  an  entering  angle  to  the 
fish  ascending  the  stream;  at  the  simi- 
mit  of  this  angle  is  an  opening,  which 
leads  into  a  kind  of  chamber  formed 
with  cord  or  osier  hurdles,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Above  the 
opening  is  a  kind  of  scaffold,  and  a  little 
cabin,  where  the  fishermen  can  retire 
and  warm  themselves  or  repose,  when 
they  are  not  wanted  abroad.  No  sooner 
is  the  huso  entered  into  the  chamber, 
which  is  known  by  the  motion  of  the 
water,  than  the  fishermen  on  the  scaf- 
fold let  fall  a  door,  which  prevents  its 
return  to  seaward  ;  they  then,  by  means 
of  ropes  and  pulleys,  lift  the  moveable 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  easily 
secure  the  fish."  (Kirby's  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

-  These  names  are  untranslatable. 
No  other  ancient  writer  mentions  the 
Paprax,  and  only  Aristotle  in  a  single 
passage  the  Tilon.     (Hist.  Animal,  viii. 


20,  §  12.).  At  the  present  day  the  fish 
piincipally  caught  in  the  lake  are  carp, 
tench,  and  eels.     (Leake,  iii.  p.  198.) 

^  Pffiouia  in  ancient  times  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  two  distinct  tracts. 
One,  commencing  at  the  sources  of  the 
Strymon,  the  country  of  the  Agriauians, 
extended  down  that  river  to  the  gi-eat 
lake  near  its  mouth,  being  bounded  to 
the  east  by  the  mountain  ridge  of 
Orbelus,  and  to  the  south  by  that  of 
Pangteum.  On  the  west  it  is  not  clear 
how  far  these  Paeonians  extended,  but 
probably  they  held  both  banks  of  the 
Strymon  from  its  source  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Strymonic  lake.  The 
other  Paionic  territory  was  upon  the 
Axius.  It  commenced  at  some  distance 
inland,  and  in  its  upper  part  was  a 
broadish  tract,  separated  by  the  moun- 
tain-range of  Cercine'  from  the  country 
of  the  Msdi  and  Sinti  (Thucyd.  ii. 
98),  which  lay  west  and  south-west  of 
the  Strymon;  but  lower. down  it  was 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  strip  along 
the  course  of  the  river  Axius  to  the  sea. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99.)  This  latter  tract  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Macedonians 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  (ibid.),  but  at  what  time 
is  uncertain.  The  upper  Axian  region 
continued  Pseonian  till  a  much  later  date. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  known  only 
of  the  Strymonic  Pffionia. 
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Aloxaiuler ;  and  from  tliis  mine  you  have  only  to  cross  the 
mountain  called  Dysurum  to  Hud  yourself  in  the  Macedonian 
territury/ 

18.  So  the  Persians  sent  upon  this  errand,  when  they  reached 
the  court,  and  were  brouuht  into  tiie  presence  of  Amyntas,  re- 
(piired  him  to  give  earth  and  water  to  King  I  )arius.  And  Amyntas 
not  only  irave  them  what  thev  asked,  but  also  invited  them  to 
come  and  feast  with  him  ;  after  which  he  made  ready  the  board 
with  great  magnilicence,  and  entertained  the  Persians  in  right 
friendly  fashion.  Now  when  the  meal  was  over,  and  they  were 
all  set  to  the  drinking,  the  Persians  said — 

"  Dear  IMacedunian,  we  Persians  have  a  custom  when  we  make 
a  great  feast  to  bring  with  us  to  the  board  our  wives  and  con- 
cubines, anil  make  them  sit  beside  us.*  Now  then,  as  thou  hast 
received  us  so  kindly,  and  feasted  us  so  handsomely,  and  givest 
moreover  earth  and  water  to  King  Darius,  do  also  after  our  cus- 
tom in  this  matter." 

Then  Amyntas  answered — "  0,  Persians !  we  have  no  such 
custom  as  this ;  but  with  us  men  and  women  are  kept  apart. 
Nevertheless,  since  you,  who  are  our  lords,  Avishit,  this  also  shall 
be  granted  to  you." 

"When  Amyntas  had  thus  spoken,  he  bade  some  go  and  fetch 
the  women.  And  the  women  came  at  his  call  and  took  their 
seats  in  a  row  over  against  the  Persians.  Then,  when  the  Persians 
saw  that  the  women  were  fair  and  comely,  they  spoke  again  to 
.Vmyntas  and  said,  that  '  what  had  been  done  was  not  wise ;  for  it 
had  been  better  for  the  women  not  to  have  come  at  all,  than  to 
come  in  this  way,  and  not  sit  by  their  sides,  but  remain  over 
against  them,  the  torment  of  their  eyes.'  So  Amyntas  was 
forced  to  bid  the  women  sit  side   by  side   with   the  Persians. 

*  Dysdnim  is  probably  the  mouutain-  that  silver  coins  (tetradrachms)  of  .Uex- 

rauge   between   Lake  Bolbe   and   Lake  i\nder  L  are  found  among  the  earliest 

Prasias.     Herodotus,    in    making    this  specimens  in  the  Macedonian  series, 
range    the    boundai-y  between   Proonia         ^  The   ambi\ssadors,   if  this   portion 

and  Macedonia,  is  thinking  of  the  Mace-  of  the  tale    be  true,    must   have   pre- 

donia  of  his  own  day,  which  had  been  sumed  greatly  upon  the  Greek  ignorance 

extended  by  the  conquests  of  Perdiccas  of  Persian  customs.     The  seclusion  of 

and  others,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  the  women  was  as  much  practised  by 

Strymon.     (See  Leake,  iii.  p.  212.)  the  Persians  as  by  any  other  Orientals. 

The   whole   of  this  region  aboundf;  The  message  to  Vashti  (Esther  i.  11)13 

%vith  mines  (infra,  vi.  23  and  46;  vii.  an   act  of  royal  wantonness,  and   her 

112;  Thucyd.   iv.    105;   Appian,    Bell,  refusal  ai-ises  from  her  unwillingness  to 

Civ.  iv.  p.    1041).     Some,  aa  those  of  outrage     the     established     usages     of 

Sklherokapsa,  are  still  worked.     (Leake,  society.     (See  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xi.  6; 

iii.  p.   Itjl.)     Silver  is  the  ore  chieriy  and  compare  on  the  subject  generally, 

obtained.     It  may  be  regarded  as  a  con-  Brisson,  de  llegu.  Pers.  II.  pp.  273-276, 

firmation  of  the  statement  in  the  text,  and  Bilhi-  ad  loc.) 
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The  women  did  as  he  ordered  ;  and  then  the  Persians,  who  had 
drunk  more  than  they  ought,  began  to  put  their  hands  on  them, 
and  one  even  tried  to  gi\e  the  woman  next  him  a  kiss. 

19.  King  Amyntas  saw,  but  he  kept  silence,  although  sorely 
grieved,  for  he  greatly  feared  the  power  of  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander, however,  Amyntas'  son,  who  was  likewise  there  and 
witnessed  the  whole,  being  a  young  man  and  unacquainted  with 
suffering,  could  not  any  longer  restrain  himself.  He  therefore, 
full  of  wrath,  spake  thus  to  Amyntas  : — "  Dear  father,  thou  art 
old  and  shouldest  spare  thyself.  Eise  up  from  table  and  go  take 
thy  rest ;  do  not  stay  out  the  drinkino-.  I  will  remain  with  the 
guests  and  give  them  all  that  is  fitting." 

Amyntas,  who  guessed  that  Alexander  would  play  some  Avild 
prank,  made  answer :  — "  Dear  son,  thy  words  sound  to  me  as 
those  of  one  who  is  well  nigh  on  fire,  and  I  perceive  thou  sendest 
me  away  that  thou  mayest  do  some  vd\d  deed.  I  beseech  thee 
make  no  commotion  about  these  men,  lest  thou  bring  us  all  to 
ruin,  but  bear  to  look  calmly  on  what  they  do.  For  myself,  I 
will  e'en  withdraw  as  thou  biddest  me." 

20.  Amyntas,  ■s\'hen  he  had  thus  besought  his  son,  went  out ; 
and  Alexander  said  to  the  Persians,  "  Look  on  these  ladies  as 
your  own,  dear  strangers,  all  or  any  of  them — only  tell  us  your 
wishes.  But  now,  as  the  evening  wears,  and  I  see  you  have  all 
had  wine  enougli,  let  them,  if  you  please,  retire,  and  when  they 
have  bathed  they  shall  come  back  again."  To  this  the  Persians 
agreed,  and  Alexander,  having  got  the  women  away,  sent  them 
off  to  the  harem,  and  made  ready  in  their  room  an  equal  number 
of  beardless  youths,  whom  he  dressed  in  the  garments  of  the 
Avomen,  and  then,  arming  them  with  daggers,  brought  them  in 
to  the  Persians,  saying  as  he  introduced  them,  "  Methinks,  dear 
Persians,  that  vour  entertainment  has  fallen  short  in  nothino;. 
We  have  set  before  you  all  that  we  had  ourselves  in  store,  and 
all  that  we  could  anywhere  find  to  give  to  you — and  now,  to  crown 
the  whole,  we  make  over  to  you  our  sisters  and  our  mothers, 
that  you  may  perceive  yourselves  to  be  entirely  honoured  by  us, 
pven  as  you  deserve  to  be — and  also  that  vou  may  take  back 
word  to  the  king  who  sent  you  here,  that  there  was  one  man,  a 
Greek,  the  satrap  ^  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  you  were  both  feasted 

^  The  word  used  in  the  text  is  not  113;  &c.)     He  intends  to  mark  here  an 

ffaTpd-rrris,  but  virapxos.    This  latter  has,  admission  on  the   part  of   Alexander, 

however,  nearly  the  same  force  in  Hero-  that  his  father  only  held  Macedonia  as 

dotus,  who  does   not  use  the  former,  a  fief  under  the  Pereian  crown. 
(See  iii.  128;  iv.  166;  v.  25;  vii.  6;  ix. 
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ami  lodged  liandsonioly."     So  speaking,  Alexander  set  l»y  tlio 
side  of  each  Persian  one  of  those  whom  he  had  ealh'd  ^lace-  i 
(Ionian  women,  but  who  were  in  trutli  men.     And  these  nic  n,  j 
wlien  the  Persians  began  to  be  rude,  despatched  them  witli  their 
daggers.'' 

21.  So  tlie  andjjissadors  perished  by  this  death,  both  they  and 
also  their  followers.  For  the  Persians  liad  brought  a  great  train 
with  tliem,  can-iages,  and  attendants,  and  baggage  of  every  kind 
— all  of  which  disa})peared  at  the  same  time  as  the  men  them- 
selves. Not  very  long  afterwards  the  Persians  made  strict  search 
for  their  lost  eml)assy  ;  but  Alexander,  with  much  wisdom,  hushed 
lip  the  business,  bribing  those  sent  on  the  errand,  partly  Avitli 
money,  and  partly  with  the  gift  of  his  own  sister  Gygaa,'^  whom 
he  gave  in  man-iage  to  Lubares,  '■'  a  Persian,  the  cliief  leader  of 
the  expedition  which  came  in  search  of  the  lost  men.  Thus 
the  death  of  these  Persians  was  hushed  up,  and  no  more  was  said 
of  it. 

22.  Mow  that  the  men  of  this  family  are  Greeks,  spnmg  from 
Perdiccas,  as  they  themselves  aflirm,  is  a  thing  whieli  I  can 
declare  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  which  I  will  hereafter  make 
]ilainly  evident.'"  That  they  are  so  has  been  already  adjudged, 
by  those  who  manage  the  Pan-Hellenic  contest  at  Olympia. 
For  when  Alexander  ^vished  to  contend  in  the  games,  and  had 
come  to  Olympia  with  no  other  view,  the  Greeks  who  were  about 

"  Similfti"  stories  are  t'M  iy  Pausaniiis  vi.  34),  and  refers  also  to  the  cases  of 

(iv.  4-,  §  2)  of  the  Messeuians  and  Lace-  Phormio  among  the  Acurnauiaus,   and 

demouians;  by  Polyicnus  (i.  2u,  §  2\  of  Sertorius  among  the  Iberians,  as  ilhia- 

the  Athenians  and  Megarians;  and  by  trations  of  the  probability  of   such  a 

Xcnoplion   (Hell.  v.  4,  4}§  2-6),   of  cer-  submission   on  the  part   of  uncivilised 

tain  Thebau  exiles  who  thus  slew  the  tribes.     We  may  readily  grant  the  pos- 

I'      inarchs.       The    "repetition    of    a  sibility  of  such  an  occurrence.     But  is 

:  King  8t<iry,  in ■  reference  to  different  it  not  more  likely  that  the  Macedonian 

people  and  times,  has"  (as  Mr.  Grote  regal  line,  like  that  of  the  Lyncestae 

!fays  in  reference  to  another  tale,  vol.  iv.  (Strab.    vii.    p.    47:^ i,   and  that   of  the 

p.  370)  "  many  piuTillels  in  ancient  his-  Molossi  of  Epirus,  belonged  to  the  clasa' 

toi-y."     Vide  supra,  ch.  IJ,  note',  and  of  "  Helleui.-<ed    natives    pretending  to 

cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  441,  note  '.  Greek  blood"?      The  character  of  the 

"  Vide  infra,  viii.   lol>,  where  it  ap-  race,  so  far  as  it  can  be   made  out,  is 

pe.'irs   that  Bubai-es  had  a  son  by  this  barbarian,    not  Greek.      And   the  Hel- 

nsan-iage,  whom   he   named  Amyntas.  lanodicto  would  not  be  very  strict  in 

This   Amyutfts  was  made  governor  of  their  examination,   when  the  claimant 

Alabanda  by  Xerxes.  was  a  king.      Thwcydides,  it   is   true, 

'J  Bubare.s  was  the  son  of  Megabazus.  agree.^  with   Herodotus  (ii.   99;  v.  80); 

He  was  afterwards  ovei-seer  of  the  work-  but   Demo.sthenes    may   be   quoted    on 

men  at  Athos  (infra,  vii.  22;.  the  other  side  of  the  controversy.     His 

"^  Vide   infra,  viii.    137.     Mr.   Grote  words  ^I'e  excessively  strong. — <l>i\i7rirow 

accepts    without   reserve   the    Hellenic  .   .   .   .  uv    fi6vov    oxix   "EXAt/vov    tvros 

descent  of  the  royal  Macedonian  fandly  ovU    ir poiTv  kovtos    ovSfv    to7s 

(vol.  iv.  pp.   21-2,i).     He  instances,  as  "E  A.  A  rj  o- u*,    oAA'  ....  oAeflpou  Moice- 

similar,  the  case  of  Miltiades  (Herod.  S6vos,  k.t.a.     (Philipp.  iii.  40,  p.  126). 
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to  run  against  him  would  have  exchided  him  from  the  contest — 
saying  that  Greeks  only  were  allowed  to  contend,  and  not  bar- 
barians. But  Alexander  proved  himself  to  be  an  Argive,  and 
was  chstinetly  adjudged  a  Greek ;  after  which  he  entered  the 
lists  for  the  foot-race,  and  was  drawn  to  run  in  the  first  pah. 
Thus  was  this  matter  settled. 

23.  Megabazus,  having  reached  the  Hellespont  with  the 
Paeonians,  crossed  it,  and  went  up  to  Sardis.  He  had  become 
aware  while  in  Europe  that  Histiaeus  the  Milesian  was  raising  a 
wall  at  Myrcinus — the  town  upon  the  Strymon  which  he  had 
obtained  from  King  Darius  as  his  guerdon  for  keeping  the  bridge. 
No  sooner  therefore  did  he  reach  Sardis  with  the  Pseonians  than 
he  said  to  Darius,  "  What  mad  thing  is  this  that  thou  hast  done, 
sire,  to  let  a  Greek,  a  wise  man  and  a  shrewd,  get  hold  of  a  town 
in  Thrace,  a  place  too  where  there  is  abundance  of  timber  fit  for 
shipbuilding,  and  oars  in  plenty,  and  mines  of  silver,^  and  about 
which  are  many  dwellers  both  Greek  and  barbarian,  ready  enough 
to  take  him  for  their  chief,  and  by  day  and  night  to  do  his  bid- 
ding !  ^  I  pray  thee  make  this  man  cease  his  work,  if  thou 
wouldest  not  be  entangled  in  a  war  with  thine  own  followers. 
Stop  him,  but  with  a  gentle  message,  only  bidding  liim  to  come 
to  thee.  Then  when  thou  once  hast  him  in  thy  power,  be  sm-e 
thou  take  good  care  that  he  never  get  back  to  Greece  again." 

24.  With  these  words  Megabazus  easily  persuaded  Darius, 
who  thought  he  had  shown  true  foresight  in  this  matter.  Darius 
therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  Myrcinus,  who  said,  "  These  be 
the  words  of  the  king  to  thee,  0  Histiseus !  I  have  looked  to 
find  a  man  well  affectioned  towards  me  and  towards  my  great- 
ness ;  and  I  have  found  none  whom  I  can  trust  like  thee.  Thy 
deeds,  and  not  thy  words  only,  have  proved  thy  love  for  me. 
Now  then,  since  I  have  a  mighty  enterprise  in  hand,  I  pray  thee 
come  to  me,  that  I  may  show  thee  what  I  purpose  !  " 

Histiaius,  when  he  heard  this,  put  faith  in  the  words  of  the 

^  Histiaeus    showed   excellent    judg-  in  later  times   of  Philippi.     It  is  ex- 

meut  in  selecting  this  site.     The  vici-  tolled     abundantly    by    writers     both 

nity  of  the   rich   and    extensive    Stry-  ancient  and  modern.    (Thucyd.  iv.  Iu8; 

monic  plain,  the  abundance  of  timber,  Liv.  xlv.  80;  Appian,  de  Bell.   Civ.  iv. 

the  neighbourhood  of   gold  and  silver  p.   1041;  Boue',  Voyage  en  Turquie,   i. 

mines  (v.  s.  note  ■*  on  ch.  17),  the  ready  pp.    19G-199;    Clarke,   iv.  pp.  402-405; 

access  to  the  sea,  were  all  points  of  the  Leake,  iii.  pp.  19(»-'201.) 

utmost  importance  to  a  new  settlement.  -  Compare  the  Behistun  inscription, 

The  value  set  upon  the   site    in  later  where  obedience    is   thus    described : — 

times  is  indicated  by  the  struggles  for  ' '  That  which  has  been  said  to  them  by 

its  possession  (Thucyd.  iv.   102).     The  me,   both  by  night  and  by  day  it  has 

excellence   of  the  position  caused  the  been  done  by  them."     (Col.   i.  par.   7, 

subsequent  greatness  of  Amphipolis,  and  end.)    See  also  Thucyd.  i.  129. 
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messenger;  and,  as  it  seemed  to  him  a  grand  tiling  to  be  tlie 
king's  counsellor,  he  straightway  went  up  to  Sardis.  Then 
Darius,  when  he  was  come,  gaid  to  him,  ''Dear  Jlistiieus,  hear 
why  I  have  sent  for  thee.  No  sooner  did  I  return  from  Soythia, 
and  lose  thee  out  of  ray  sight,  than  I  longed,  as  I  have  never 
longed  for  aught  else,  to  behold  thee  once  more,  and  to  inter- 
change speech  with  thee.  Ixight  sure  I  am  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  world  so  precious  as  a  friend  who  is  at  once  wise  and 
true  :  both  which  thou  art,  as  I  have  had  good  proof  in  what 
thou  hast  already  done  for  me.  Now  then  'tis  well  thou  art 
come  ;  for  look,  I  have  an  oiler  to  make  to  thee.  Let  go  ^liletus 
and  thy  newly-founded  town  in  Thrace,  and  come  with  me  up 
to  Susa ;  share  all  that  I  have  ;  live  with  me,  and  be  my  coun- 
sellor.^ 

25.  ^^'^len  Darius  had  thus  spoken  he  made  Artapherues,  his 
brother  by  the  father's  side,  governor  of  Sardis,  and  taking  His- 
tiieus  with  him,  went  up  to  Susa.  He  left  as  general  of  all  the 
troops  upon  the  sea-coast  *  Otanes,  son  of  Sisamnes,^  whose  father 
Iving  Cambyses  slew  and  flayed,'^  because  that  he,  being  of 
the  number  of  the  royal  judges,  had  taken  money  to  give  an 
unrighteous  sentence.  Therefore  Cambyses  slew  and  flayed 
Sisamnes,  and  cutting  his  skin  into  strips,  stretched  them  across 
the  seat  of  the  throne  whereon  he  had  been  wont  to  sit  when 
he  heard  causes.  Having  so  done  Cambyses  appointed  the  son 
of  Sisamnes  to  be  judge  in  his  father's  room,  and  bade  him  never 
forjret  in  what  wav  his  s^at  was  cushioned. 

2(5.  Accordingly  this  Otanes,  who  had  occupied  so  strange  a 
throne,  became  the  successor  of  Mcgabazus  in  his  command,  and 
took  fii-st  of  all  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,^  then  Antandrus  '^  in 


'  Compare  for  this  Oriental  practice,  the  heretic,  suffered  this  death  (Suidas, 

2  Sam.  ix.  7,  11;  xix.  33;    1   Kings  ii.  in   voc),    which   was   known   ;is    "the 

7,    &c.     And  for  the  use  of  it  by  the  Persian  punishment"  (Theodoret.  adv. 

Persians,  Xcnoph.  Anab.  i.  8,  §  25,  and  Haer.  i.  26;  Cyril,  Catech.vii..  ilesabates 

supra,  iii.  132,  too  is  said  to   have  been  flaj'ed  alivtj  by 

•»  Otanes  and  Artaphernes  do  not  hold  Parysatis.     (Plut.   Artaxerx.)      Flaying 

the   relative    positions   of  Orcctes    and  was  also    an  Assyrian    j)ractice.      (See 

Mitrobates  (iii.  126),  Tissaphernes  and  Botta's    Mouumens  de  Ninive.  vol.  ii., 

Pharnabazus    (Thuc.  viii.)  ;    but  Arta-  pi.   120,    and   Layard"s    Monuments   of 

phernes  is  satrap,  i.  c.  has  the  civil  ad-  Nineveh,  2nd  Series,  pi.  47.) 

ministration,  while  Otanes  is   a  mere  '  Vide  supra,  iv.  144. 

commander   of    troops  i  supra,   vol.  ii.  ^  Antandrus  lay  on  the  sea-coast  of 

461,  note*).    He  is  especially  appointed  the  gulf  of  Adriimi/ti,  a  short  distance 

to  succeed  Megabazus  in  his  command.  west  of  Adramyttium  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p. 

*  iVo<  the  couspinitor,  who  was  Otanes,  87;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  872;  infra,  vii.  42). 

son  of  7Vi(ijvi(7)t;)fs- (iii.  68).  The  name  remains  in  the  Anhuuii-o  of 

^  In  later  times  the  Pei-sians  seem  to  the  present  day  (,lat.  39''  32',  long.  26^ 

have  flayed  their  criminals  alicc.  Manes,  49'J.     It    is    called    by    Herodotus    a 
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the  Troas,  and  next  Lamponium.^  Tliis  done,  lie  borrowed 
ships  of  the  Lesbians,  and  took  Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  which  were 
still  inhabited  by  Pelasgians.^ 

27.  Now  the  Lemnians  stood  on  their  defence,  and  fought 
gallantly ;  but  they  were  brought  low  in  course  of  time.  Such 
as  outlived  the  struggle  were  placed  by  the  Persians  under  the 
government  of  Lyearetus,  the  brother  of  that  Maeandrius  ^  who 
was  tyrant  of  Samos.  (This  Lyearetus  died  afterwards  in  his 
government.)  The  cause  which  Otanes  alleged  for  conquering 
and  enslaving  all  these  nations  was,  that  some  had  refused  to 
join  the  king's  army  against  Scythia,  while  others  had  molested 
the  host  on  its  return.  Such  were  the  exj)loits  which  Otanes 
performed  in  his  command. 

28.  Afterwards,  but  for  no  long  time,^  there  was  a  respite  from 
suffering.  Then  from  Naxos  and  Miletus  troubles  gathered 
anew  about  Ionia.  Now  Naxos  at  this  time  surpassed  all  the 
other  islands  in  prosperity  ;*  and  Miletus  had  reached  the  height 


Pelasgic  town  (vii.  42),  and  by  Alcsens  a 
city  of  tlie  Leleges  (ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c). 
Its  foundation  must  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  a  period  prior  to  the  first 
Gi'eek  colonies  upon  the  coast.  The 
occupation  of  Antandrus  for  a  hundred 
years  by  the  Cimmerians  has  been 
ah'eady  noticed  (vol.  i.  p.  300,  note  "*, 
and  supra,  p.  151,  note  ^). 

^  This  was  an  unimportant  place  on 
the  same  coast,  the  exact  site  of  which 
cannot  be  fixed.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
an  ^Eolian  colony  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  877). 
Hecata3us  and  Hellauicus  both  men- 
tioned it  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Aafinu)- 
v€ia)  ;  but  it  is  omitted  by  Scylax. 

'  Vide  supra,  iv.  l^o. 

2  Supra,  iii.  142-148. 

^  The  chronology  of  the  events  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  question  of  what  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  this  exi^ression.  If  we 
regard  the  battle  of  Marathon  as  fixed 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  the  Greek 
chronologists  and  historians  to  the 
Olympic  year,  72,  3  (B.C.  49u),  we  can, 
from  Herodotus  alone,  detei-mine  the 
dates  of  the  various  events  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  up  to  the  Xaxian  revolt, 
almost  ivith  certainti/.  But  the  earlier 
events,  as  the  Thraciau  and  the  Scy- 
thian campaigns,  depend  for  their  date 
upon  the  length  of  the  interval  here 
described  as  "  no  long  time  "  (ou  iroWhv 
Xpovov).  Perhaps  Clinton  is  not  far 
wrong  in  reckoning  it   "a  tranquillity 


of  two  yeai's."  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  ch.  18, 
App.  p.  314.) 

Mr.  Grote's  proposed  punctuation, 
fx^TO.  Se  ov  TtoWhv  XP'^''"'')  i^vicris  KaK&v 
■fiv,  appears  to  me  to  give  no  sense  at  all. 

*  Naxos  (now  Axia,  Ross's  Inselreise, 
vol.  iii.  Pref.  p.  x.),  the  lai-gest  of  the 
Cyclades,  when  we  last  heard  of  it,  was 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Pisis- 
tratus  into  the  hands  of  his  follower, 
Lygdamis  (i.  64).  It  would  seem  that 
an  oligarchy  had  succeeded  to  his  ty- 
ranny (infra,  ch.  30),  as  was  usual  in  the 
Greek  states.  (See  Hermann's  Pol. 
Ant.  §  65.)  According  to  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch  the  Lacedffimouians  had  driven 
Lygdamis  from  his  post.  (De  Malign. 
Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  859.)  This  is  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  378, 
note);  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
general  statements  both  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  (Herod,  v.  92;  Thucyd. 
i.  18,  122,  &c.). 

The  fertility  of  Naxos  was  proverbial 
in  ancient  times.  Agathemer  says  that 
it  was  called  on  this  account  "little 
Sicily"  (i.  5,  p.  194).  M.  de  Totu-ne- 
fort  gives  an  agreeable  description  of  its 
productiveness.  (Travels,  Letter  v.  vol. 
i.  pp.  166,  167,  E.  T.)  Ross  says  (Insel- 
reise, vol.  i.  p.  42),  "  Ja,  Vater  Herodot 
hat  recht;  Naxos  ist  schon  jetzt  die  se- 
ligste  der  luseln ;  und  was  konnte  sie 
voUends  durch  sorgsamen  Anbau  wer- 
den!" 
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of  her  power,^  and  was  tlio  gl<5ry  of  Ionia.  ]>iit  previously  inr 
two  generations  tlie  Milesians  had  snU'ered  grievously  from 
civil  disorders,  which  were  composed  by  the  Parians,  whom  the 
Milesians  chose  before  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  rearrange 
their  government.^ 

29.  Now  the  way  in  which  the  Parians  healed  their  differences 
was  the  following.  A  number  of  the  chief  Parians  came  to 
]\[ilotus,  and  when  they  saw  in  how  ruined  a  condition  the 
J\Iilesians  were,  they  said  that  they  would  like  first  to  go  over 
their  country.  So  they  went  through  all  IMilesia,  and  on  their 
way,  whenever  they  saw  in  the  waste  and  desolate  country  any 
land  that  was  well  farmed,  they  took  down  the  names  of  the 
owners  in  their  tablets ;  and  having  thus  gone  through  the 
whole  region,  and  obtained  after  all  but  few  names,  they  called 
the  people  together  on  their  retm-n  to  Miletns,  and  made  procla- 
mation tiiat  they  gave  the  government  into  the  hands  of  those 
persons  whose  lands  they  had  foimd  well  farmed  ;  for  they 
thouglit  it  likely  (they  said)  that  the  same  persons  who  had 
managed  their  own  affairs  well  would  likewise  conduct  aright  the 
business  of  the  state.  The  other  oMilesians,  who  in  time  past  had 
been  at  variance,  they  placed  under  the  rule  of  these  men.  Thus 
was  the  Milesian  government  set  in  order  by  the  Parians. 

30.  It  was,  however,  from  the  two  cities  above  mentioned  that 
troubles  began  now  to  gather  again  about  Ionia ;  and  this  is  the 
way  in  which  they  arose.  Certain  of  the  rich  men  had  been 
banished  from  Naxos  by  the  commonalty,  and,  upon  their  banish- 
ment, had  fled  to  Miletus,  xiristagoras,  son  of  Molpagoras,"  the 
nephew  and  likewise  the  son-in-law  of  Histia3us,  son  of  Lysagoras, 
wlio  was  still  kept  by  Darius  at  Snsa,  happened  to  be  regent  of 
]\Iiletus  at  the  time  of  their  coming.  Por  the  kingly  power 
belonged  to  Histia^us;  but  he  was  at  Snsa  when  the  Xaxians 
came.  Now  these  Naxians  had  in  times  past  been  bond-friends 
of  Histiicus ;  and  so  on  their  arrival  at  Miletus  they  addressed 
themselves  to  Aristagoras  and  begged  him  to  lend  them  such 


*  The  daXaa-aoKpaTla  of  Miletus  was  Arrording  to  M.  Touniefort,  the  Parians 

phieed  by  tlie  chrouologers  very  much  retaiued  the  character  of  pei-sous  of  good 

earlier,  i.e.  about  u.o.  7oU-730  (of.  Euseb.  sense  to  his  day,  and  "  the  Greeks  of  the 

Chron.  Can.  i.  38,  and  ii.  p.  321).     And  neighbouring  islands  often  made  them 

her  80  colonies  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  29)  seem  arbitrators  of  their  disputes."    (Travels, 

to  have  been  chiefly  sent  out  in  the  7th  vol.  i.  p.  i:>9,  E.  T.) 

and  8th  ceutui-ies  (see  Hermann's  Pol.  '  A  Molpagoras  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 

Ant.  §  78).  tarch  as  4  contemporary  and  friend  of 

"  Concerning  the  practice  of  calling  Thales.    ^Couv.    Sap.   vol.    ii.   p.    147.) 

in  foreigners  to  settle  the  domestic  dii"-  This  may  have  been  the  father  of  Aris- 

ferences  of  a  state,  vide  supra,  iv.  161.  tagoras. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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aid  as  his  ability  allowed,  in  hopes  thereby  to  recover  their 
country.  Then  Aiistagoras,  considering  with  himself  that,  if 
the  Naxians  should  be  restored  by  his  help,  he  would  be  lord 
of  Naxos,  put  forward  the  friendship  wiih.  Histiaeus  to  cloak  his 
views,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  cannot  engage  to  furnish  you  with  such  a  power  as  were 
needful  to  force  you,  against  their  wiU,  upon  the  Naxians  who 
hold  the  city ;  for  I  know  they  can  bring  into  the  field  eight 
thousand  ^  buclders,  and  have  also  a  vast  number  of  ships  of  war. 
But  I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  get  you  some  aid,  and 
I  think  I  can  manage  it  in  this  way.  Artaphernes  happens  to 
be  my  friend.  Now  he  is  a  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  brother  to 
lung  Darius.  All  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  is  under  him,^  and  he 
has  a  numerous  army  and  numerous  shijjs.  I  think  I  can  pre- 
vail on  him  to  do  what  we  require." 

When  the  Naxians  heard  this,  they  empowered  Aristagoras  to 
manage  the  matter  for  them  as  weU  as  he  could,  and  told  liim  to 
promise  gifts  and  pay  for  the  soldiers,  which  (they  said)  they 
would  readily  furnish,  since  they  had  great  hoj^e  that  the  Naxians, 
so  soon  as  they  saw  them  returned,  would  render  them  obedience, 
and  likewise  the  other  islanders.^"  For  at  that  time  not  one  of 
the  Cyclades  was  subject  to  King  Darius. 

31.  So  Aristagoras  went  to  Sardis  and  told  Artaphernes  that 
Naxos  was  an  island  of  no  gi-eat  size,  but  a  fair  land  and  fertile,^ 
lying  near  lonia,^  and  containing  much  treasure  and  a  vast 
number  of  slaves.     "  Make  war  then  upon  this  land  (he  said) 

^  In  the  last  century  the  whole  popu-  said  to  have  lasted  10  years,  and  ■which 

lation  of  the  island  was  estimated  at  is  reckoned  apparently  from  B.C.  510  to 

this   amount.      (Tournefort,   vol.    i.  p.  B.C.  500,  thus  covering  the  10  years  ina- 

171.)      If  Naxos    could   really  at   this  mediately  preceding  this  war  (cf.  Euseb. 

time  bring  into  the  field  an   ai-my   of  Chron.  Can.  i.  p.  36,  and  ii.  p.  336). 

such  a  size,  she  must  have  been  one  of  '  Pliny  estimates  the    circumference 

the  most  powerful  of  the  Greek  states,  of  Naxos  at  75  Roman  miles  (H.  N.  iv. 

Sparta  is  said  (vii.  234)  to  have  been  12);  Tournefoi-t  at  a  hundred  (vol.  i.  p. 

"acity  of  8000  men,"  and  Athens,  in  tlie  167).      It   is   considerablj'  larger  than 

Peloponnesian  war,  could  send  into  the  Jersey,  but  not  more  than  half  the  size 

field  no  more  than  13,000  heavy-armed,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Its  fertilitv  caused 

(Thucyd.  ii.  13.)  it  to  be  called  not  only  "  little' Sicily  " 

^  This  is  evidently  an  exaggeration,  (see  note  ■*,  ch.  28),  but  also  Dionysiae 

As  the  command   of  Artaphernes   did  ("a  vinearum  fertilitate"),  and  Calli- 

not  extend  on  the  south  coast  beyond  polls.     (Plin.  H.  N.  1.  s.  c.)     It  is  still 

Pamphylia,   so  northwards  it  probably  famous   for  its   vineyards,   its   citrons, 

stopped    at   Adramyttium,   where    the  and  its  orange-groves.     (Ross,  vol.  i.  p. 

satrapy  of  Dascyleium  began.     It  suits  38,  and  p.  41.) 

the  purpose  of  Aristagoras  to  over-rate  -  Naxos  is  distant  from  the  Ionian 

the  power  of  his  friend.  coast  at  least  80  miles.     From  Samos, 

^^  Naxos  would  appear  by  this  to  have  however,  which  was  now  in  the  posses- 
exercised  a  species  of  sovereignty  over  siou  of  the  Persians,  it  is  not  more  than 
some  of  the  other  Cyclades.  A  OaAaaao-  65  miles,  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible. 
Kfaria  was  ascribed  to  hei-,  which  was  (Tournefort,  vol.  i.  p.  175.) 
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uiid  reinstate  the  exiles;  for  if  thou  wilt  flo  this,  first  of  all,  I 
have  very  rich  pifts  in  store  lor  thee  (besides  the  cost  of  the 
armann'iit,  whieh  it  is  fair  that  wc  who  are  the  authors  of  the 
war  should  }>av) ;  and,  seeoiully,  thou  wilt  bring  under  the  power 
of  the  king  not  only  Naxos  but  the  other  islands  M'hich  depend 
on  it,^  as  Paros,  Andres,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades.  And 
when  thou  hast  gained  these,  thou  mayest  easily  go  on  against 
Eubo^a,  which  is  a  large  and  wealthy  island  not  less  in  size  than 
Cvprus/  and  very  easy  to  bring  under.  A  hundred  sliips  were 
quite  enough  to  sululue  the  whole."  The  other  answered — " Truly 
thou  art  the  author  of  a  plan  which  may  much  advantage  the 
house  of  the  king;  and  thy  counsel  is  good  in  all  points  except 
the  number  of  the  ships.  Instead  of  a  Inuubed,  two  hundred 
shall  be  at  thy  disposal  when  the  spring  comes.  But  the  king 
hinisi'lf  nnist  tirst  approve  the  undertaking." 

82.  When  Aristagoras  heard  this  ho  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and 
went  home  in  good  heart  to  Miletus.  And  Artaphernes,  after  he 
had  sent  a  messenger  to  Susa  to  lay  the  plans  of  Aristagoras 
before  the  king,  and  received  his  approval  of  the  undertaking, 
made  ready  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes  and  a  vast  army  of 
Persians  and  their  confederates.  The  command  of  th(>so  he  gave 
tt>  a  Persian  named  j\[ega bates,  who  belonged  tij  the  house  of  the 
Acha^meuids,  being  ne}»liew  both  to  Iiimself  and  to  King  Darius. 
It  was  to  a  daughter  of  this  man  that  Paustmias  the  Lacedtemo- 
niau,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  (if  at  least  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  tale  *),  was  affianced  many  years  afterwards,  when  he  con- 
ceived the  desire  of  becoming  tyrant  of  Greece.  Artaphernes 
now,  having  named  Megabates  to  the  command,  sent  forward  the 
armament  to  Aristagoras. 


^  Larcher  (ad  loc.)  understands  this  degree)  the  longer  of  the  two.     Pliny, 

to  menu,  not  that  the  other  Cyclades  according  to  one  measurement  of  Cy- 

were  generally  subject  to   Naxos,  but  prus,  brought  them  nearly  to  an  equa- 

only  that,  as  they  lay  so  near  it.  the  cap-  lity.     (Compare  iv.  1_',  p.  215,  with  v. 

ture  of  Naxos  might  probably  lead  to  31,  p.  .302.)  The  error  arose  from  under- 

that  of  the  rest.     But  something  more  estimating  the  size  of  Cyprus,  not  from 

seems  to  be  intended.     Compai-e  note  '"  over-estimating  tliat  of  Eubioa. 
on  ch.  'MK  ■>  For  the  true  account  of  these  pro- 

*  Cyprus  is  really  more  than   twice  ceedings   of  Pausania^i,   cf.  Thueyd.   i, 

the  size  of  Eubcea  {^\yropont).      The  128-1:50.       By    the     documents    there 

ancients,  however,  in  general,  regarded  brought  forward— which,  however,  Thu- 

them   as  nearly  equal.     Scylax  placed  cydides  shows  by  a  ciisual  phrase  («Ly 

them  together,  assigning  a  mere  prefer-  varfpov  avtvptBr))  not  to  have  become 
ence    to    Cyprus.       (Peripl.    p.     131.)  .  knowu  to   the   Greeks    till   some   time 

Agathemer  allowed  a  gi-eater   interval  afterwards,  and  which,  tlierefure,  Hero- 

(ii.  8,  p.  23;5).  but  even  he  estimated  the  dotus  may  very  well  never  have  seen — 

length  of  Euboca  to  exceed  considerably  it  appears  that  the  mai-riage  which  Pau- 

that  of  Cyprus  (i.  5,  p.  1''5),  whereas  sanias  desired  to  contntct  was,  in  reality, 

Cyprus  is  in  reality  much  (neai-ly  half  a  with  one  of  the  daughtei-s  of  Xerxes. 

V  -1 
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33.  Megabates  set  sail,  and,  toiicliing  at  Miletus,  took  on  board 
Aristagoras  ^vith  the  Ionian  troops  and  the  Naxians ;  after  which  he 
steered,  as  he  gave  out,  for  the  Hellespont ;  but  when  he  reached 
Chios,  he  brought  the  fleet  to  anchor  off  Caucasa,®  being  minded 
to  wait  there  for  a  north  wind,'^  and  then  sail  straight  to  Naxos. 
The  Naxians  however  were  not  to  perish  at  this  time ;  and  so 
the  following  events  were  brought  about.  As  Megabates  went 
his  rounds  to  visit  the  watches  on  board  the  ships,  he  found  a 
Myndian  ^  vessel  upon  which  there  was  none  set.  Full  of  anger 
at  such  carelessness,  he  bade  his  guards  to  seek  out  the  captain, 
one  tScylax^  by  name,  and  thrusting  him  through  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  ship's  side,'"  to  fasten  him  there  in  such  a  way  that 
his  head  might  show  outside  the  vessel,  while  his  body  remained 
within.  When  Scylax  was  thus  fastened,  one  went  and  informed 
Aristagoras  that  Megabates  had  bound  his  Myndian  friend  and 
was  entreating  him  shamefully.  So  he  came  and  asked  Mega- 
bates to  let  the  man  off;  but  the  Persian  refused  him  ;  where- 
upon Aristagoras  went  himself  and  set  Scylax  free.  When 
Megabates  heard  this  he  was  still  more  angry  than  before,  and 
spoke  hotly  to  Aristagoras.     Then  the  latter  said  to  him — 

"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  these  matters  ?  Wert  thou  not 
sent  here  by  Artaphernes  to  obey  me,  and  to  sail  whithersoever  I 
ordered  ?     Why  dost  meddle  so  ?  " 

Thus  spake  Aristagoras.  The  other,  in  high  dudgeon  at  such 
language,  waited  till  the  Jiight,  and  then  despatched  a  boat  to 
Naxos,  to  warn  the  Naxians  of  the  coming  danger. 

34.  Now  the  Naxians  uj)  to  this  time  had  not  had  any  suspicion 
that  the  armament  was  directed  against  them  ;  as  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  message  reached  them,  forthwith  they  brought  within  their 
walls  all  that  they  had  in  the  open  field,  and  made  themselves 
ready  against  a  siege  by  provisioning  their  town  both  with  food 

®  This  place  does  not  appear  to  be  ^  Scylax  is  known  to  us  altogether  as 

mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer,  a  Carian  appellative.     The  most  famous 

Sti'abo  omits  it,  though  he  gives  a  care-  of  the    name  was  the   navigator   men- 

ful  description  of  the  coast  (xiv.  p.  924).  tioned  iv.  44-.     He  was  of  Caryanda,  a 

''  Such  a  wind  might  be  looked  for  city  a  little  north  of  Myndus  (Strab. 

with  confidence,   as    the  Etesian   gales  1.  s.  c).     Another  well-known  Scylax, 

blew    during   the   greater   part   of  the  the  friend  of  Panaetius,  was  of  Halicar- 

summer    months    from    this    quarter,  nassus,    on  the   southern  side   of   the 

(Vide  supra,  ii.  20.)  peninsula. 

^  Myndus  was  a  town  in  Caria  (Hecat.  '"  The  "holes in  the  side  "  of  a  Gi'eek 

Fr.  229).      It  lay  upon  the  coast,  be-  vessel   were,   of   course,    for   the   o;U's. 

tween  Halicarnassus  and  Bargylia  (Scy-  The  term  used  by  Herodotus  {6a\a/jilv) 

lac.  Peripl.  p.  91;  Strab.  xiv.  p.   941),  is  literally  "the  hole  for  the  oar  of  a 

and    is    probably   identified   with    the  BaKa/biirris,"    the    6a\afj.iTai    being    the 

ruins  at  Gmnishlu,  nearly  at  the  extreme  rowers  on  the  third  or  lowest  benches  of 

west   of   the    Halicarnassian    peninsula  the  trireme. 
(Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  228j. 
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and  drink.  Tims  was  Xaxos  plncod  in  a  posturo  of  dofonco  ;  and 
the  Persians,  wlu'n  they  cr(».S!?ed  tlic  sea  from  Chios,  found  tlie 
Naxians  fully  propan-d  for  them.  However  they  sat  down  before 
the  place,  and  hesie^^ed  it  for  four  whole  months.  ^\'hen  at  length 
all  the  stores  which  they  had  brought  with  them  were  exhausted, 
and  Aristagoras  had  likewise  spent  upon  the  siege  no  small  sum 
from  his  jtrivatc  moans,  and  more  Avas  still  needed  to  insure  suc- 
cess, the  IVrsians  gave  uj>  the  attempt,  and  first  building  cei-ta in 
forts,  wherein  they  left  the  banished  Naxians,'  witlidrew  to  the 
mainland,  having  utterly  failed  in  their  undertakino-. 

35.  And  now  Aristagoras  found  himself  quite  unable  to  make 
good  his  promises  to  Artaphernes  ;  nay,  he  was  even  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  claims  whereto  he  was  liable  for  the  pay  of  the  troops  ; 
and  at  the  same  tinn^  his  fear  Avas  great,  lest,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  exj)edition  and  his  own  (piarrel  with  jMegabates,  he  should 
be  ousted  from  the  government  of  Miletus.  These  manifold 
alarms  had  already  caused  him  to  contemplate  raising  a  rebellion, 
when  the  man  with  the  marked  head  ^  came  from  Susa,  brin<>-in"- 
liim  instructions  on  the  part  of  Histiaeus  to  revolt  from  the  kino-. 
For  Histia}us,  when  he  "svas  anxious  to  give  Aristagoras  orders  to 
revolt,  could  find  but  one  safe  way,  as  the  roads  were  guarded,  of 
mtdcing  his  wishes  known ;  which  was  by  taking  the  trustiest  of 
his  slaves,  shaving  all  the  hair  from  oft'  his  head,  and  then  prick- 
ing letters  upon  the  skin,  and  waiting  till  the  hair  grew  again. 
Thus  accordingly  he  did;  and  as  soon  as  ever  the  hair  "was 
giwvn,  he  despatched  the  man  to  Miletus,  giving  him  no  other 
messfige  than  this — "  When  thou  art  come  to  Miletus,  bid  Aris- 
tagoras shave  thy  head,  and  look  thereon."  Now  the  marks  on 
the  head,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  a  command  to  revolt.^ 
All  this  Ilistia?us  did  becanse  it  irked  liim  greatly  to  be  kept  at 
Susa,  and  because  he  had  strong  hopes  that,  if  troubles  broke  out, 
he  woidd  be  sent  down  to  the  coast  to  quell  them,  whereas,  if 
Miletns  made  no  movement,  he  did  not  see  a  chance  of  his  ever 
again  retiu"iiing  thither. 


■*  This  was  the  common  practice  in  former  of  whom  appear  to  derive  their 

such  cases  (cf.  Thucyd.  iii.  85,  iv.  5'J,  facts   from  some  other  writer   besides 

75,  &c.).     The  exiles  expected  either  by  Herodotus.     According  to  Gellius,  the 

perpetual  warfai-e  to  force  an  accommo-  slave's  head  was  shaved  and  punctured, 

datiou,    or   to   find   an    ojiportuuity   of  ostensibly  on  medical  gi'ounds,  so  that 

seizing  the  town.     Does  the  story  told  he  himself  Wi»s  not  aware  that  he  carried 

by   Parthenius  (^Erotic.    19),   after  An-  any  message, 

driscus,  relate  to  this  war?  '•*    Polyjcnus  professes    to    give    the 

-  Herodotus  introduces  this  circum-  exact   words   of  the  message.      "  His- 

stance  as  one  well  known  to  his  hearers,  titeus  to   Aristagoras — raise   revolt    in 

The  tale  is   relate'^,  by  Gellius  (Noct.  Ionia."     ('lo-Tioros  'Api(TTay6p(f—'luviai> 

Att.   xvii.   9),   Polyronus  (Strat.  i.  24:),  anoffTrjaov.) 
and   Tzetzes  (Chil.   iii.   512),   the  two 
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Book  V. 


36.  Such,  then,  were  the  views  which  led  Histiaeus  to  despatch 
his  messenger  ;  and  it  so  chanced  that  all  these  several  motives 
to  revolt  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Aristagoras  at  one  and  the 

same  time. 

Accordino-ly,  at  this  conjuncture  Aristagoras  held  a  council  of 
his  trusty  friends,  and  laid  the  business  before  them,  telling  them 
both  what  he  had  himself  purposed,  and  what  message  had  been 
sent  him  by  Histiajus.     At  this  council  all  his  friends  were  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  recommended  revolt,  except  only 
Hecatfeus  the  historiau.^     He,  first  of  all,  advised  them  by  all 
means  to  avoid  eu  gaging  in  war  with  the  king  of  the  Persians, 
whose   might  he  set  forth,  and  whose  subject  nations  he  enu- 
merated.    As  however  he  could  not  induce  them  to  hsten  to  tliis 
counsel,  he  next  advised  that  they  should  do  all  that  lay  m  their 
power  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sea.     "  There  was  one 
only  way,"  he  said,  "  so  far  as  he  could  see,  of  then-  succeeding 
in  this.     Miletus  was,  he  knew,  a  weak  state — but  if  the  treasures 
in  the  temple  at  Branchidaj,^  wliich  Crcesus  the  Lydian  gave  to 
it,^  were  seized,  he  had  strong  hopes  that  the' mastery  of  the  sea 


*  Vide  supra,  ii.  143,  note  ^. 

*  A  general  description  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Branchidte  has  been  given 
in  the  foot-notes   to  Book  i.  (ch.   157, 
note  1).     In  addition  to  what  was  there 
stated,   it   may   be   observed  that   the 
building   was   probably  of  gi-eat   anti- 
quity, some  of  its  accessories  having  a 
peculiarly  archaic  character.    A  straight 
road  led  from  the  sea  to  the  temple, 
"  bordered  on  either  side  with  statues 
on  chairs,   of  a  single  block  of  stone, 
with   the  feet  close   together   and   the 
hands  on  the  knees — an  exact  imitation 
of  the  avenues  of  the  temples  in  Egypt." 
(Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  239,  note.  Com- 
pare the  representation  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  supra,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.)     On  one 
of  these  statues  (some  of  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum)  an  inscription 
was  foimd  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  also  very 
archaic   in   type.     It  was   written   hou- 
strophcdon,  and  the  forms  of  the  letters 
marked  an  extremely  early  period.     It 
is    read,    a    little    doubtfully,    thus — 
['EpJ/UTjcridral  ^/^eas  aveOTjKeu  [B]pa[rK]r- 
Sew  Ttp  ^Tr6K\wvt.     On  another  of  the 
statues — now  in  the  British  Museum — 
ai-e    two    inscriptions,    both    evidently 
very  ancient,  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  practice  of  sci'ibbling  one's  name  in 
a  conspicuous  place  can  boast  a  respect- 
able antiquity.     One  of  these   inscrip- 
tions, written  from  right  to   left,  may 
be  read  thus — Xctp7j|    dixl   6   KKiaios, 


Teixidffns    &pxo^-      The    archaic    form 
SpX"^  ^•'^  interesting.     Teixii^^vs  is  for 
Teix""^"""'''^ — Teichiussa  being  a  well- 
known  place  in  the  Milesian  territory. 
(Thucyd.  viii.  26,  28  ;  Athen.  Deipn.  viii. 
p.  391 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)     Another 
curious  inscription  may  be  seen  on  a 
lion  brought  from  the  same  temple.  (See 
vol.  iv.  Appendix  to  Book  ix.  Note  A.) 
The    earliest    historical    notice    which 
attaches  to  the  building  is  that  contained 
in  Herod,  ii.  159,  which  shows  the  cele- 
brity of  the  shrine  at  the  close  of  the 
7th  century.     The  original  temple  ap- 
pears to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Persians 
on  putting  down  this  revolt  (infra,  vi. 
19).     A  second  temple  was  then  built, 
which  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  910).     Finally,  a 
third  temple  (that  of  which  the  plan  is 
given,  vol.  i.  p.  236)  was  erected  by  the 
Milesians;    but  the   avenue   of  statues 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  first  temple. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  third  temple  as 
still  very  magnificent  in  his  own  day 
(l.s.c). 

®  The  name  Branehidae,  as  the  name 
of  a  place,  is  cui-ious.  The  term  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  priestly  family  to 
which  was  committed  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  oracle,  and  may  be  compared 
with  such  names  as  Eumolpidfe,  lamidas, 
&c.  Hence  even  Herodotus  has  in  one 
place  01  Bpayx^Sai  (supra,  i.  158;  cf. 
Sti-ab,  xiv.  p.  910).    According  to  tha 


Chap.  30,  37. 
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mi<j;lit  Ito  tlieivby  piiiifd  ;  at  least  it  would  <,nvc  tliom  luonoy  to 
l»i'f;iii  the  war,  aud  would  save  the  treasures  from  falling  into  the 
hauds  of  the  enemy."  ^  Now  these  treasures  were  of  very  great 
value,  as  I  showed  in  the  first  jiart  of  my  History.^  The  assembly, 
however,  rejected  the  counsel  of  Hecateeus,  wliile,  nevertheless, 
they  resolved  upon  a  revolt.  One  of  their  number,  it  was  agreed, 
shovdd  sail  to  Myus,"-*  whore  the  fleet  had  been  lying  since  its 
return  from  Naxos,  and  (.-ndeavour  to  seize  the  captains  who  had 
gone  tlu're  with  the  vessels. 

37.  Litragoras  acconlingly  was  despatched  on  tin's  errand,  and 
be  took  with  guile  Oliatus  the  son  of  Ibanolis  tlie  Mylassian,^  and 
Histiaius  the  sou  of  Tymnes- the  Termerean,^ — Goes  likeAWse, 
the  sou  of  Erxander,  to  whom  Darius  gave  Mytil^ne,^  and  Aris- 
tagoras  tln^  son  of  Heraclidcs  the  Cymai-an,  and  also  many  others.' 
Thus  Aristagoras  revolted  opeidy  from  JDarius ;  and  now  he  set  to 
work  to  scheme  against  him  in  eveiy  possible  way.     Fii'st  of  all. 


local  tradition  they  were  descended 
from  Bninchus,  a  Thessalian,  or  accord- 
ing to  others  a  Delphian,  the  original 
founder  and  priest  of  the  temple,  of 
whom  a  legend  was  told  similar  to  that 
of  Hyacintiaus  iStrab.  ix.  p.  Oil;  xiv.  p. 
91U;"  Metrodor.  Fr.  7a;  Aristag.  Miles. 
Fr.  11). 

^  Bishop  Thirl  wall  regards  this  advice 
as  the  best  that  could  be  given,  and  re- 
pi-oaches  the  louians  with  theii-  folly  in 
neglecting  it.  Mr.  Grote  sees,  that 
"  the  seizure  of  the  ti-easures  would 
have  been  insupportable  to  the  pious  feel- 
imp  of  the  people,  and  would  thus  have 
proved  more  injiu-icus  than  beneficial." 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  382.)  May  we  not  say,  with- 
out taking  too  high  a  view  of  the  Greek 
religion,  that  it  would  have  been  a  real 
act  of  sacrilege,  unless  done  in  the  last 
resort,  and  then  with  the  intention  of 
restomtion  ?  (Compare  the  unexcep- 
tionable advice  of  Peiicles,  Thucyd. 
ii.  13.) 

•  Supra,  i.  92.  They  were  (according 
to  our  author)  of  the  same  weight  and 
value  as  the  ofiFerings  made  by  Crccsus 
to  Delphi  cf.i.  50,51).  We  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  the  treasures  at  Branchidaj 
did  in  fact  fall  a  prey  to  the  Persians; 
not,  however,  according  to  him,  till 
after  the  retm-n  of  Xerxes  to  Asia  from 
Greece,  aud  even  then  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  priests.  Afraid  of  the 
indignation  which  their  sacrilege  would 
excite,  they  accompanied  him  to  his 
com-t,  and  were  settleij  by  him  in  Bac- 


tria,  where  Alexander  found  and  pun- 
ished them.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  753,  754,  and 
xiv.  p.  910.  Cf.  Quint.  Curt.  vii.  5.) 
The  statue  of  Apollo  was  carried  off  at 
the  same  time  with  the  treasures,  and 
was  found  at  Agbatana,  whence  Seleucus 
sent  it  back  to  Miletus  (Pausan.  viii. 
46,  §  2). 

*  Myus  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  Ionia  (supra,  i.  142).  It  lay  on  the 
Majander,  not  far  from  Miletus.  Ori- 
ginally on  the  coast,  in  Strabo's  time  it 
was  three  or  four  mUes  up  the  stream  of 
the  Masauder  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  912),  and  is 
now  still  further  inland.  Its  site 
appears  to  have  been  correctly  deter- 
mined by  Chandler.  (Travels,  i.  p.  213.) 
Vide  supra,  i.  142,  note  '. 

1  Mylasa  or  Mylassa  was  an  inland 
to\\^a  of  Caria  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  942).  It  is 
still  a  lai-ge  place,  and  is  called  Mehsso 
(Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  234;  Leake's  Asia 
Minor,  p.  230).  Its  famous  temple  to 
the  Ctu'ian  Jupiter  ha^  been  mentioned 
already  (i.  171). 

-  This  Histitcus  afterwai-ds  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Xerxes  ^^inf^a, 
vii.  98). 

'  Termera,  like  Jlylasa,  was  a  Cai'ian 
city  (infra,  vii.  98 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  29, 
p.  292).  It  lay  on  the  coast,  a  little 
west  of  Halicaraassus,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Cos  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  940). 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  has  confused  the 
name  with  the  native  appellation  of  tUa 
Lyciaus,  TramiliB,  or  Termilie. 

■•  Supra,  ch.  11. 
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in  order  to  induce  the  Milesians  to  join  heartily  in  the  revolt,  he 
gave  out,  that  he  laid  down  his  own  lordship  over  Miletus,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  established  a  commonwealth :  after  which,  through- 
out all  Ionia  he  did  the  like ;  for  from  some  of  the  cities  he  cbove 
out  their  tyrants,  and  to  others,  whose  goodwill  he  hoped  thereby 
to  gain,  he  handed  theirs  over,  thus  giving  up  all  the  men  whom 
he  had  seized  at  the  Naxian  fleet,  each  to  the  city  whereto  he 
belonged. 

38.  Now  the  Mytileneans  had  no  sooner  got  Goes  into  their 
power,  than  they  led  him  forth  from  the  city  and  stoned  hmi ; 
the  Cymteans,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  their  tp'ant  to  go  free ; 
as  likewise  did  most  of  the  others.  And  so  this  form  of  govern- 
ment ceased  throughout  all  the  cities.  Aristagoras  the  IMilesian, 
after  he  had  in  tins  way  put  down  the  tyrants,  and  bidden  the 
cities  choose  themselves  captains^  in  their  room,  sailed  away 
himself  on  board  a  trireme  to  Lacedaemon  ;  for  he  had  great  need 
of  obtaining  the  aid  of  some  powerful  ally. 

39.  At  Sparta,  Anaxandridas  the  son  of  Leo  was  no  longer 
king :  ®  he  had  died,  and  his  son  Cleomenes  had  mounted  the 
throne,  not  however  by  right  of  merit,  but  of  bii-th.  Anaxan- 
dridas took  to  wife  his  own  sister's  daughter,^  and  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her ;  but  no  children  came  from  the  marriage. , 
Hereupon  the  Ephors^  called  him  before  them,  and  said — "If 
thou  hast  no  care  for  thine  own  self,  nevertheless  we  cannot  allow 
this,  nor  suffer  the  race  of  Eurysthenes  to  die  out  from  among  us. 
Come  then,  as  thy  present  wife  bears  thee  no  children,  put  her 
away,  and  wed  another.  So  wilt  thou  do  what  is  well-pleasing 
to  the  Spartans."  Anaxandridas  however  refused  to  do  as  they 
required,  and  said  it  was  no  good  advice  the  Ephors  gave,  to  bid 
him  put  away  his  wife  when  she  had  done  no  Avrong,  and  take  to 
himself  another.     He  therefore  declined  to  obey  them. 

40.  Then  the  Ephors  and  Elders  ^  took  counsel  together,  and 


*  This  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Gorgo  (infra,  vii.  239);  Archidamus  his 

Greek  word;  but,  no  doubt,  as  Larcher  aunt,  Larapito  (infra,  vi.  71). 
and  Biihr  observe,  the  persons  so  called         *  Concei'ning  the  Ephoi-s  at  Sparta, 

■were,    like    the    arparriyol    of    Athens  vide  supra,  i.  65.     This  passage  is  very 

(infra,  vi.  103),  civil  magistrates  no  less  important,  as  marking  their  power  over 

than  military  commanders.     They  had  the  kings.     (Compare  infra,  ch.  40,  vi. 

limited  powers,  and  were  elected,  most  82,  ix.  9,  10,  and  Thucyd.  i.  131-134-.) 
probably,  for  a  limited  period.  "  The  council  of  twenty-eight,  men- 

^  As  he   was    when    Spartan  affairs  tioned.  with  the  Ephors,  in  Book  i.  ch. 

were  last  treated  of,  at  the  time  of  the  65,  and  again  spoken  of  in  Book  vi.  ch. 

embassy  sent  by  Croesus  (i.  65-70).  57.    It  seems  that  when  the  Ephors  and 

'  Marriages  of  this  kind  were  common  the  Elders  agreed  together,  the  king  had 

at  Sparta.     Leonidas  married  his  niece,  no  power  to  withstand  them. 
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laid  this  proposal  beforo  the  king : — "  Since  thou  art  so  fond,  as 
ve  s(M'  thi'c  to  bo,  oi'  thy  present  wife,  do  Avhat  we  now  advise, 
and  gainsay  us  not,  lest  the  Spartans  make  some  unwonted  decree 
concerning  thee.  We  ask  thee  not  now  to  put  away  thy  wife  to 
whom  thou  art  married — give  her  still  the  same  love  and  honour 
as  ever, — but  take  thee  another  wife  beside,  who  may  bear  tliee 
children." 

When  he  heard  this  offer,  Anaxandridas  gave  way — and 
honi-eforth  he  lived  with  two  wives  in  two  separate  houses,  quite 
against  all  Spartan  custom.' 

41.  In  a  short  time,  the  wife  whom  he  had  last  married  bore 
him  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Cleomenes  ;  and  so  the  heir 
to  the  throne  was  brought  into  the  world  by  her.  After  tliis;  the 
first  wife  also,  who  in  time  past  had  been  ban-en,  by  some  strange 
chance  conceived,  and  came  to  be  with  child.  Then  the  friends 
of  the  second  wife,  when  they  heard  a  rumour  of  the  truth,  made 
a  great  stir,  and  said  it  was  a  false  boast,  and  she  meant,  they 
were  sure,  to  bring  forward  as  her  own  a  supposititious  child.  So 
they  raisetl  an  outcry  against  her ;  and  therefore,  when  her  full 
time  was  come,  the  Ephors,  who  were  themselves  incredulous, 
sat  round  her  bed,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  on  the  labour,^  At 
tliis  time  then  she  bore  Dorieus,  and  after  him,  quickly,  Leonidas, 
and  after  him,  again  quickly,  Cleombrotus.  Some  even  say  that 
Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus  were  twins.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
second  wife,  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  (who  was  a  daughter  of 
I'rinetadiis,  the  son  of  Demarmeuus),  never  gave  birth  to  a  second 
child. 

42.  Now  Cleomenes,  it  is  said,  was  not  right  in  his  mind  ; 
indeed  he  verged  upon  madness ;  while  Dorieus  sirrpassed  all  his 
co-mates,  and  looked  confidently  to  receiving  the  kingdom  on 

'  Pausanias  says  (iii.  3,  §  7)  that  tliis  to  the  political  one  which  alone  obtains 

was  never  allnwed  to  any  other  Spartan,  with  ourselves.     It  wivs   necessai-y   for 

{'Ava^avSpiSrjs  AaKfoainovioiv  fi6vos   yv-  them,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  to 

vaTh-ds  T(  hvo  Sjua  ^ffxf,  Kol  oi/c/as  Svo  preserve    the   purity   of  the    blood   of 

iifxa  (i'KVfff.)    The  account  in  Hei-od.  vi.  Hercules.     Mr.  Grote  justly  observes  of 

6l-t>;>,  does  not  conflict  witli  these  state-  the  Spart;\n  kings: — 
ments,   as   Col.   Mure    thinks  (Lit.   of         "Above  all,  their  root  was  deep  in 

Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  542),  since  Ariston  is  the    religious   feelings   of   the    people, 

not  said  to  have  had  two  wives  at  one  Their    pre-eminent    lineage    connected 

and  the  same  time.     (See  the  Introduc-  the  state  with  a  divine  paternity.    Nay, 

tory  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  note  -'.)  the  chiefs  of  the  Heracleids  were  the 

-  Compare  with  this,  the  practice  in  speci.d  gnmtees  of  the   soil  of  Spi\rta 

our   own   coimtry   of    summoning  the  from  the  gods — the  occupation  of  the 

great   officers  of  state   to   the  queen's  Dorians  being  only  sanctitied  and  blest 

apartments  at  the  birth  of  a  prince  or  by  Zeus  for  the  pm'pose  of  establishing 

princess.     With  the  Spartans  there  was  the  children  of  Hercules  in  the  valley 

a  religious  motive  at  work,  in  addition  of  the  Eurotas."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  476.) 
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the  score  of  merit.  When,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Anaxan- 
dridas,  the  Spartans  kept  to  the  law,  and  made  Cleomenes,  his 
eldest  son,  king  in  his  room,  Dorieus,  who  had  imagined  that  he 
should  be  chosen,  and  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  having 
such  a  man  as  Cleomenes  to  rule  over  him,  asked  the  Spartans  to 
give  him  a  body  of  men,  and  left  Sparta  with  them  in  order  to 
found  a  colony.  However,  he  neither  took  counsel  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  as  to  the  place  whereto  he  should  go,^  nor  observed 
any  of  the  customary  usages ;  *  but  left  Sparta  in  dudgeon,  and 
sailed  away  to  Libya,  under  the  guidance  of  certain  men  who 
were  Therseans.^  These  men  brought  him  to  Cinyps,  where  he 
colonised  a  spot,  which  has  not  its  equal  in  all  Libya,  on  the 
banks  of  a  river :  ^  but  from  this  place  he  was  driven  in  the  third 
year  by  the  Macians,''  the  Libyans,^  and  the  Carthaginians. 

43.  Dorieus  retm-ned  to  the  Peloponnese;  whereupon  Anti- 
chares  the  Eleonian^  gave  him  a  counsel  (which  he  got  from  the 
oracles  of  Laius  ^),  to  "  found  the  city  of  Heraclea  in  Sicily ;  the 
whole  country  of  Eryx "-  belonged,"  he  said,  "  to  the  Heracleids, 
since  Hercules  himseK  conquered  it."  On  receiving  this  advice, 
Dorieus  went  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether  he  would 


'  Vide  supra,  iv.  159,  note,  and 
compare  Miiller's  Dorians  (iii.  p.  282;, 
E.  T.)j  a-od  Hermann's  Political  An- 
tiquities of  Greece  (§  75,  note  4).  The 
sanction  of  some  oracle  or  other  was 
required  for  every  colony  ;  the  sanction 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  when  the  colony 
was  Dorian.  The  passage  in  Cicero  (De 
Div.  II.  i.  §  3)  is  important:  "  Quam 
vero  Grajcia  coloniam  misit  in  ^Eoliam, 
loniam,  Asiam,  Siciliam,  Italiam,  sine 
Pythio  aut  Dodonseo  aut  Hammonis  ora- 
culo?" 

*  The  taking  of  fire  from  the  Pry- 
taneum  of  the  pai-eut  city  was  one 
of  these.  (Hermann,  §  74,  note  1.) 
Compare  note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  146. 

*  Thera,  as  a  Spartan  colony  (supra, 
iv.  147),  would  be  likely  to  keep  up  a 
connexion  with  the  mother  country. 
Again,  the  connexion  of  Thera  with 
Cyrene  (iv.  150-159)  would  explain  the 
choice  of  Cinyps  as  a  settlement. 

^  Tliis  place,  which  Herodotus  re- 
garded as  the  most  fertile  spot  in  Africa, 
has  been  already  described  (iv.  198; 
compare  ch.  175).  Scylax  only  calls  it 
X<^piov  KoXiv  (Peripl.  p.  112).  Peren- 
nial streams  are  so  rare  in  this  pai't  of 
Africa,  that  the  highest  praise  was 
contained  in  the  words,  "on  the  banks 
of  a  river." 


'  Cinyps  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Macians  (iv.  175  ;  Scyl.  Peripl.  1.  s.  c), 
who  would  therefore  be  likely  to  resist 
the  settlement. 

8  That  is,  "the  other  Libyans."  The 
Macians  were  Libyans  (iv.  168,  175, 
197). 

^  Eleon  was  a  ^'^llage  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Tanagra  (Strabo,  ix.  pp.  587, 
637). 

'  Proposals  have  been  made  to  change 
the  name  here  either  to  lamus  (men- 
tioned Pind.  01.  vi.  74),  or  to  Bacis,  a 
native  of  Eleon  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac. 
1071)  ;  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  prophet 
Laius.  But  no  change  is  needed.  We 
may  understand,  with  Larcher,  "  oracles 
given  to  Laius."  (Cf.  Soph.  OEd.  T. 
898,  Aatou  iraAaia  dffffpaTa.^ 

2  Ei-yx  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have 
been  a  Trojan  settlement  (vi.  2).  It 
lay  at  the  western  point  of  the  island,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Drepanum,  the 
modern  Trapani,  (See  Pliu.  H.  N.  iii. 
8;  Strab.  vi.  p.  393.)  Its  site  is  fixed  by 
the  I'emarkable  mountain,  the  "mons 
Eryx"  of  antiquity,  which  can  only  be 
the  modern  Mount  St.  Julian.  The 
conquest  of  this  district  by  Hercules 
is  related  at  length  by  Diodorus  (_iv. 
22). 
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take  tlii'  jilaci}  to  wliicli  lu'  was  about  to  ;^o. '  Tliu  i'ytlioiioss  pro- 
plicsieil  that  lie  would;  wlurcupuuDorieu.s  went  buck  tu  l^ibya, 
took  u})  tlio  men  who  had  sailed  with  him  at  the  first,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  way  ah)ng  the  shores  of  Italy. 

4-1.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Sybarites^  say,  they  and  their  king 
Telys  were  about  to  make  war  upon  Crotona/  and  the  Crotoniats, 
greatly  alarmed,  besought  Dorieus  to  lend  them  aid.  Dorieus 
was  prevailed  upon,  bore  pai't  in  the  war  against  Sybaris,  and 
had  a  share  in  taking  the  town.  .  Such  is  the  account  which  the 
(Sybarites  give  of  w  hat  was  done  by  Dorieus  and  his  companions. 
The  Crotoniats,  on  the  other  hand,  mahitain  that  no  foreicnier 
lent  them  aid  in  their  war  against  the  Sybarites,  save  and  except 
Callias  the  Elean,^  a  soothsayer  of  the  race  of  the  lamidai ; "  and 
he  only  foi-sook  Telys  the  Syl)aritic  king,  and  deserted  to  their 
side,  when  ho  found  on  sacrilicing  that  the  victims  were  not 
favourable  to  an  attack  on  Crotona.  Such  is  the  account  which 
each  party  gives  of  these  matters. 

45.  Both  parties  likewise  adduce  testimonies  to  the  truth  of 
what  they  say.  The  Sybarites  show  a  temple  and  sacred  precinct 
near  the  dry  stream  of  the  Crastis,^  which  they  declare  that 
Doiieus,  after  taking  their  city,  dedicated  to  ^linerva  Crastias. 
And  further,  they  brinir  forward  the  death  of  Dorieus  as  the 

'  Sybaria  waa  one  of  the  most  im-  bourhood.     Herodotus  was  one  of  the 

.  portaut  towns  of  Magna  Giwcia.     Ac-  colonists    (Siiidas).     In    this   place    by 

cording  to  Strabo,  it  was  founded  by  the  "Sybarites"   he   probably   means   the 

Ach;cau3  (vi.  p.  378),  probably  about  inhabitants  of  Laiia  and  Scidrus,  places 

B.C.  7-0.     (Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol.  i.  pp.  to  which  the  Sybarites  retired  when  the 

IriS,  174.)     The  colonisation  was  most  Crotoniats   took   their    city   (infra,    vi. 

likely  connected  with  the  gradual  con-  21). 

quest  of  the  Pelopcnuese  by  the  Dorian  *  Supra,  iii.  136,  note  '*. 

invaders.     Its  site   is  mai'ked  by  the  *  Supra,  iii.  132,  note  *. 

junction  of  the  Crathia  {Crati)  with  the  *  The  lamidsc  were  one  of  the  sacred 

Sybaris  (Cossilc).  families  which  ministered  in  the  temple 

Sybaria  flourished  210  yeai"S  (Seym,  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.     (Midler's  Do- 

Ch.  1.  300).     Its  walls  were  50  stadia  in  riaus,    vol.   i.    p.    281,    E.    T.)     Pindar 

circumference;  it  had  twenty-five  subject  calls   them   iroKvKKetTov    Ka6'  "EKKayas 

cities,  and  i-uled  over  four  neighbour-  yevos  (01.  vi.  120).     They  were  mj'thi- 

ing  tribes.     In  the  great  war  with  Cro-  cally   descended  from    lamus   the   sou 

toua,  it  ia  aaid  to  have  brought  into  the  of  Apollo.     Paua;mia3   makes   frequent 

field  30k,oOO  men  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).     Its  mention  of  them  [ui.  si.  tJ,  xii.  7  ;  vi. 

excessive    luxury   is    proverbial    (vide  ii.  4,  iv.  3;  viii.  x.  4). 

infra,  vi.  127).     It  was  taken  (b.c,  510)  ^  It    has     been     proposed    to    read 

after  a  siege  of  7 n  days  by  the  Croto-  "Crathia"    here    for    "  Crastis,"    and 

niats;  who  turned  the  river  upon  the  "  Crathiaa  "  for   "Crastias."     But  the 

town,   and   in    this  way  destroyed    it  MSS.    are    without    variation.     There 

(Strab.  ut  aupra).                           *  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  stream 

A   secoml    Sybaris    arose    upon  the  commonly   called    the   Crathis   (supra, 

ruins  of  the   fii-st,  but   it  never   flou-  i.  145;  Strab.  vi.  p.  378)   is  intended, 

rished,  and  was  finally  merged  in  the  but  Criistis  may  have  been  the  Italian 

Athenian  colony  of  Thurii  (B.C.  443),  form  of  the  name.    The  "  drj  stream  " 

which  was  built  on  a  spot  in  the  neigh-  is  probably  an  old  bed. 
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siu-est  proof;  since  he  fell,  they  say,  because  he  disobeyed  the 
oracle.  For  had  he  in  nothing  varied  from  the  directions  given 
him,  but  coniiued  himself  to  the  business  on  which  he  was  sent, 
he  would  assuredly  have  conquered  the  Erycian  territory,  and 
kept  possession  of  it,  instead  of  perishing  with  all  his  followers. 
The  Crotoniats,  on  the  other  hand,  point  to  the  numerous  allot- 
ments within  their  borders  which  Avere  assigned  to  Callias  the 
Elean  by  their  countrymen,  and  which  to  my  day  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  family ;  while  Dorieus  and  his  descendants 
(they  remark)  possess  nothing.  Yet  if  Dorieus  had  really  helped 
them  in  the  Sybaritic  war,  he  would  have  received  very  much 
more  than  Callias.  Such  are  the  testimonies  Avhich  are  adduced 
on  either  side  ;  it  is  open  to  every  man  to  adopt  whichever  view 
he  deems  the  best.^ 

46.  Certain  Sjmrtans  accompanied  Dorieus  on  his  voyage  as 
co-founders,  to  wit,  Thessalus,  Paraebates,  Celeas,  and  Euryleon. 
These  men  and  all  the  troops  under  theii'  command  reached 
Sicily ;  but  there  they  fell  in  a  battle  wherein  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Egesteans  ^  and  Phoenicians,  only  one,  Euryleon,  sm-viving 
the  disaster.  He  then,  collecting  the  remnants  of  the  beaten 
army,  made  himself  master  of  Minoa,  the  Seliuusian  colony,^ 
and  helped  the  Selinusians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrant 
Peithagoras.  Having  upset  Peithagoras,  he  sought  to  become 
tyrant  in  his  room,  and  he  even  reigned  at  Selinus  for  a  brief 


^  This  chapter  is  clearly  the  wi-iting 
of  Herodotus  tlie  Thurian.  (Arist.  Rhet. 
iii.  9.)  Other  specimens  of  the  same 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  cities  of 
Magna  Grajcia  occur,  iii.  131,  136-138, 
iv.  15;  infra,  chs.  46,  47,  vii.  170,  &c. 

"  Egesta,  or  Segesta  (the  native  name, 
as  appears  from  the  coins)  was  a  sister 
settlement  of  Eryx  (Thuc.  vi.  2).  It 
was  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  had  a  port  known  as 
Emporium  Segestanum.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
393;  Ptol.  Geograph.  iii.  4;  Plin.  H.N. 
iii.  8.)  The  latter  seems  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  the  modern  Castell-d- 
raare  (lat.  38°  2'  long.  12°  52').  A 
temple  and  theatre  mark  the  site  of  the 
former,  about  six  miles  inland  from 
CasteU-a-mare. 

'  Minoa  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Minos  (Heracl.  Pont. 
Fr.  xxix.),  who  was  reported  by  tra- 
dition to  have  visited  Sicily  (infra,  vii. 
170).  But  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  Megarians,  who  colonised  Selinus 
(Thucyd.    vi.   4),    brought    the    name 


with  them  from  their  former  country 
(Thucyd.  iii.  51).  Minoa  was  aftenvards 
called  Heraclea.  It  is  uncertain  when 
this  change  was  made — perhaps  on  its 
occupation  by  Euiyleon.  Sometimes 
both  names  were  used  {'HpaKMiav  t))v 
Mivwav,  Polyb.  i.  25;  cf.  Liv.  xxiv.  35j; 
but  commonly  we  find  only  Hei-aclea. 
The  town  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Halycus  {Platani),  where  some  slight 
ruins  still  remain  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p. 
216).  Heraclea  is  mentioned  by  various 
writers,  among  them  by  Ptolemy  (Geo- 
graph. iii.  4),  Stephen  (ad  voc),  and 
Cicero  (adv.  Verr.  ii.  50). 

Selinus  was  founded  from  Megara 
Hybhea,  about  B.C.  630  (Thucyd.  vi. 
4).  If  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
until  its  destruction  by  Hannibal  (Diod. 
Sic.  xiii.  59).  From  that  time  it  fell 
into  decay  (Strab.  vi.  p.  394).  Very 
extensive  ruins  mark  the  site,  which  is 
in  the  Terra  dei  Pulci  between  the  rivers 
Madiuna  and  Belici  (Smyth's  Sicily,  pp. 
219,  220). 


Chap.  45-19.  ARISTAGORAS  AT  SPARTA.  20.') 

spucc — hut  artorawliilc  tlio  Sclinnsians  rose  up  in  revolt  ajjaiiiHt 
liiin.,  anil  tli(tn;j:li  he  lied  to  tlie  altar  of  Jupiter  Agora;us,'-  they 
U(jt\vithstaiiihng  put  him  to  death. 

47.  Another  man  who  areonipauied  Dorieus,  and  died  with 
him,  was  Philip  the  sou  of  liutaeidas,  a  man  of  Crotona ;  who, 
after  h»i  had  l)een  betrothed  to  a  dau<i;hter  of  Telys  the  Sybarite, 
was  banished  from  Crotona,  whereupDU  liis  marriage  came  to 
nought;  and  he  in  his  disappointment  took  ship  and  sailed  to 
C'yrene.  From  thence  ht;  became  a  follower  of  ])orieus,  fur- 
iiisliing  to  the  iluet  a  trireme  of  his  own,  the  crew  of  which  he 
supported  at  his  onui  charge.  This  I'kilip  was  an  Olympian  victor, 
and  the  handsomest  GJreek  of  his  day.  His  beauty  gained  him 
honours  at  the  hands  of  the  Egesta'ans  which  they  never  accorded 
to  any  one  else ;  for  tliey  raised  a  hero-temple  over  liis  grave, 
and  they  still  worsliip  him  with  sacrifices.^ 

48.  iSuch  then  was  the  end  of  Dorieus,  who  if  ho  had  brooked 
the  rule  of  Cleomenes,  and  remained  in  Sparta,  would  have  been 
king  of  liaceda'mon ;  since  Cleomenes,  after  reigning  no  great 
length  of  time,  died  without  male  ofispring,  leaving  behind  him 
an  only  daughter,  by  name  Gorgo.^ 

41>.  CleomtMies,  however,  was  still  king  when  Aiistagoras, 
tyrant  of  ^lih-tus,  reached  Sparta.  At  their  interview,  Arista- 
goras,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  produced 
a  bronze  tablet,  whereupon  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth  was 
engraved,  with  all  its  seas  and  rivers.^  Discourse  began  between 
the  two ;  and  Aristagoras  addressed  the  Spartan  king  in  these 
words  following: — ''Think  it  not  strange,  O  King  Cleomenes, 
that  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  sail  hither ;  for  the  posture  of 
alVairs,  which  I  will  now  reeoimt  unto  thee,  made  it  fitting. 
Shamo  and  grief  is  it  indeed  to  none  so  much  as  to  us,  that  tlie 
sons  of  the  lonians  should  have  lost  their  freedom,  and  come  to 
be  the  slaves  of  others ;  but  yet  it  touches  you  likewise,  0 
Spartans,  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  the  pre- 

*  That  is,  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  Pro-     aud  by  the  praises  of  Plutarch   (ii.  p. 
tector  of  the  Forum  {ayopdi.     It  pro-     lib).     Her  acuteness  appeai-s,  vii.  JiiQ. 
bably  stood  iu  tlie  miu-ket-place.  ^  JIaps,    accordiug    to    Strabo     aud 

=•  EustiUhius    reports    the    same    (ad  others  (Strab.  i.  p.  lO;   Agathem.  i.  1; 

Horn.  II.  i.  i;  but  he  derives  his  kuow-  Diog.  Laeit.  ii.  1),  were  inveuted  about 

ledge  fi-oui  Herodotus.  this  time  by  Auaximauder.     Hecatieua 

*  She  became  the  wife  of  Leouidas,  appeai-a  to  have  made  use  of  them, 
her  uucle.  acconling  to  a  usual  Spar-  (Compai-e  iv.  36.  and  note  '  on  the 
tan  custom  (infra,  vii.  239;  compare  pa.ssage.)  The  map  of  Aristiigonis  was 
note  •'*  on  ch.  39  of  this  Book).  The  probably  the  first  which  had  been  seen 
noble  character  of  Gorge  is  evidenced  iu  Euiopeau  Greece. 

by  the  anecdote  related  below  (ch.  51), 
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eminence  over  all  Greece  appertains  to  you.  We  beseech  you, 
therefore,  by  the  common  gods  of  the  Grecians,  deliver  the 
lonians,  who  are  your  own  kinsmen,  from  slavery.  Truly  the 
task  is  not  difficult ;  for  the  barbarians  are  an  un warlike  people ; 
and  you  are  the  best  and  bravest  warriors  in  the  whole  world. 
Their  mode  of  fighting  is  the  following : — they  use  bows  and 
arrows  and  a  short  spear ;  they  wear  trousers  in  the  field,  and 
cover  their  heads  with  turbans.®  So  easy  are  they  to  vanquish ! 
Know  too  that  the  dwellers  in  these  parts  have  more  good  things 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  jDut  together — gold,  and  silver,  and 
brass,  and  embroidered  garments,  beasts  of  burthen,  and  bond- 
servants— all  which,  if  you  only  -uish  it,  you  may  soon  have  for 
your  own.  The  nations  border  on  one  another,  in  the  order 
which  1  will  now  explain.  Next  to  these  lonians  "  (here  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  map  of  the  world  which  was 
engi-aved  upon  the  tablet  that  he  had  brought  with  him)  "  these 
Lydians  dwell ;  theh  soil  is  fertile,'  and  few  people  are  so  rich  in 
silver.^  Next  to  them,"  he  continued,  "  come  these  Phrygians, 
who  have  more  flocks  and  herds  than  any  race  that  I  kuow,^  and 
more  plentiful  harvests.  On  them  border  the  Cappadocians, 
whom  we  Greeks  know  by  the  name  of  Syrians :  ^  they  are 
neighbours  to  the  Cilicians,  who  extend  all  the  way  to  this  sea, 
where  Cyprus  (the  island  which  you  see  here)  lies.  The  Cilicians 
pay  the  king  a  yearly  tribute  of  five  hundred  talents.^  Next  to 
them  come  the  Armenians,  who  live  here — they  too  have  nume- 
rous flocks  and  herds.^  After  them  come  the  JMatieni,*  inha- 
biting this  country  ;  then  Cissia,  this  province,  where  you  see  the 

^  Vide   infra,    vii.    61.     A   represeu-  ^  The  high  tableland  of  Phrygia  is 

tation   of  the    ordinary   Persian    dress  especially  adapted  for  pasturage.  Flocks 

has  been  already  given,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  and    herds,    even    under    the    present 

Their  war  costume  will  be  seen  by  re-  miserable    system  of  government,    are 

ference  to  the  notes  on  Book  vii.  ch.  61.  numerous    (Leake,  pp.  19,  36;    Hamil- 

''  The  valleys  of  the  Hermus,Cayster,  ton,  i.  jjp.  415-418;  ii.  pp.  218-221,  &c.). 

Caicus,  and  Evenus,  are  all  of  extreme  The    Angora    wool    has    a    world-wide 

fertility.    (Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  pp.  21,  reimtation.    The  land  is  in  many  places 

26,   278 ;   Leake's  Tour,  pp.  255,  265.)  very  rich,  but  is  wi-etchedly  cultivated 

The  intermediate  coimtry  is  mountain-  (Leake,  p.  94). 

ous  and  barren,  especially  the  district  ^  Vide  supra,   i.  72,    and  infra,   vii. 

called  Catakecaumene.  (Hamilton's  Asia  72. 

Minor,  i.  pp.  132-141.)  2  Supra,*  iii.  90. 

^  Mount   Tmolus,    evSai/xov    opos,   as  ^  Armenia  is.  even  more  than  Phry- 

Strabo  calls  it  (xiii.  p.  897),  is  said  to  gia,    a   pasture   country.     Phrygia   has 

have  produced  gold  in  abundance,  but  many  wide  plains,   capable  of  bearing 

not  silver,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.     Was  ample   hai-vests ;    but    Annenia  is  all 

the   silver  the  product  of  those  mines  mountain  and  valley  (cf.  vol.  i.  Essay 

between    Pei-gamus    and   Atarneus,    to  ix.  §  10). 

which   some  writers  ascribed  the  im-  ■•  Not  the   ^Matieni    of    Asia  Minor, 

mense  riclies   of  Gyges,   Alyattes,   and  Init  those  of  the  Kurdish  hills.     (Com- 

Crojsus?     (Strab.  Mv.  p.  969.)  pare  i,  72,  189,  202,  &c.) 
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river  Choaspes  marked,  and  likewise  the  town  Susa  upon  its 
banks,  where  the  Great  King  holds  his  court,^  and  where  the 


*  That  Susa  had  by  this  time  certainly- 
become  the  Pei'siau  capital,  has  been 
already  admitted  (supra,  iii.  30,  note  ^). 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Elam  or 
Susiana,  the  country  between  Mount 
Zagros  and  the  lower  Tigris.  It  was 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
Mesopotamian  plain,  25  or  30  miles 
from  the  mountains,  in  a  luxuriant  re- 
gion abundantly  watered,  and  famous 
for  its  beautiful  herbage.  The  city  does 
not  now  lie  directly  upon  the  Choaspes 
[Kerhhah),  but  uj)on  a  small  stream, 
called  the  Shapnr,  which  rises  about  10 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  ruins,  and 
flows  into  the  Karun  near  Ahwaz.  The 
Choaspes  is  at  present  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  the  town  (Journal  of 
Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.-  71; 
compare  Herod,  v.  52,  and  Strab.  xv.  p. 
1032),  and  the  Karun  or  river  of  Dizful, 
about  six  miles  to  the  east.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  anciently  the 
Choaspes  bifurcated  a  little  above  the 
ruins  of  Badaca,  and  flowed  in  part  east 
of  Susa  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  467,  note  *.) 
The  citadel,  so  often  noticed  supra,  iii. 
68;  Polyb.  v.  xlviii.  §  14;  Strab.  xv.  p. 
1031;  Arrian.  iii.  16;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi. 
27,  p.  362),  lay  at  the  westei-n  extre- 
mity of  the  place,  close  to  the  Shnpur, 
and  opposite  to  the  modern  "tomb  of 
Daniel."  It  occupied  the  highest  part 
of  the  great  mound,  which  is  even  now 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Shapnr. 
The  town  extended  from  this  point  in 
an  easterly  direction;  it  was  of  an  ob- 
long shape,  and  had  a  circuit  which  we 
find  differently  estimated  at  200  and  120 
stades  (cf.  Strab.  1.  s.  c,  and  Polyclit. 
ap.  Strab.  xv.  p  1032).  The  ruins  seem 
at  present  to  be  confined  vvithin  a  cir- 
cumference of  7  miles  or  about  60  stades 
(Geograph.  Journ.  1.  s.  c).  They  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
accompanying  plan. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  city  was  baked  and  sun-dried 
brick,  like  the  Babylonian.  It  was  pro- 
bably built  originally  by  the  Scythic 
people  whose  language  is  found  on  all 
the  most  ancient  of  its  remains  ;  but  it 
was  no  doubt  enlai-ged  and  beautified 
when  Darius  transferred  to  it  the  seat  of 
empire  (cf.  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  27,  p.  361). 
The  magnificent  palace  which  had  so 
great  a  fame  in  antiquity  ^infra,  ch.  53  ; 
Ar.  de  Mund.  p.  398 :  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  65;  Cassiodorus,  vii.  Ep. 


15),  and  of  which  the  best  account  is  to 
be  found  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  5,  6  i, 
occupied  the  northern  poi-tion  of  the 
great  mound  (supra,  iii.  68,  note  ^),  an 
ii'regular  rectangle,  two  sides  of  which 
measure  1200  feet,  while  the  remaining 
two  fall  somewhat  short  of  1000.  It  has 
been  recently  exhumed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  Sir  W.  Williams  and  Mr.  Loftus, 
and  is  found  to  have  consisted  of  a  great 
hall  of  stone  pillars,  of  the  same  size 
and  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Xerxes 
at  Persepolis  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  PI.  3u, 
and  compare  PL  45),  and  of  a  number 
of  infei'ior  buildings  behind  the  hall,  the 
material  of  which  is  brick.  The  pillars 
are  arranged  into  a  central  gi'oup  of  36, 
standing  in  six  rows  of  six  each,  so  as  to 
form  an  exact  square,  145  feet  (nearly) 
each  way;  and  into  three  outlying 
groups  or  porticoes,  flanking  the  central 
group  on  three  sides,  the  east,  the  north, 
and  the  west.  These  porticoes,  which 
are  exactly  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
inner  square,  are  formed  of  two  rows  of 
six  pillars  each,  in  line  with  the  pillars 
of  the  central  group,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  outermost  pillars  of  the  cen- 
tral group  and  the  inner  j^illars  of  the 
porticoes  being  64  feet.  The  pillars  are 
of  two  kinds — those  of  the  central  gi-oup 
or  phalanx  have  square  bases,  while 
those  of  the  porticoes  have  rovmd  or 
bell-shaped  bases,  as  given  in  the  wood- 
cut (No.  2).  Both  sorts  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  surmounted  by  the 
same  capital,  the  form  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  (Xo.  1).  The 
central  group  is  supposed  to  have  been 
covered  with  a  roof,  but  the  space  be- 
tween that  group  and  the  porticoes  was 
probably  only  shaded  by  curtains  (see 
Loftus's  Chaldasa,  pp.  373-375,  and  com- 
pare the  desci'iption  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  i.  5,  6).  It  appears  by  a  trilin- 
gual inscription  upon  four  of  the  pillai-s 
(1,  2,  3,  and  4  in  the  plan)  that  the 
palace  was  commenced  by  Darius  and 
finished  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
walled  (Polyclit.  ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c),  and 
certainly  appears  as  an  open  place  in 
the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
(Polyb.  1.  s.  c).  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  no  description  of  ancient  Susa 
from  an  eye-witness,  since  it  doubtless 
exceeded  in  magnificence  both  Pei-se- 
polis  and  Ecbatana. 

With  regard  to  the  residence  of  the 
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ti-casiirios  are  in  which  his  wealth  is  stored.'^  Oiifo  mastci-s  of 
lliis  city,  you  may  bo  bukl  to  vie  with  Jove  himself  fur  riciicf!. 
In  the  wars  which  ye  wapje  with  your  rivals  of  Messcnia,'  with 
them  of  Argos  likewise  and  of  Arcadia,  about  paltry  boundaries 
and  strips  of  land  not  so  remarkably  good,^  ye  contend  with 
those  who  have  no  gold,  nor  silver  even,  which  often  give  men 
heart  to  tight  and  die.  jMust  ye  wage  such  wars,  and  when  ye 
might  so  (>asily  bo  lords  uf  Asia,  will  ye  decide  otherwise?"  Thus 
spoke  Aristagoras ;  and  Cleoiiiones  re})lied  to  him, — "  Milesian 
stranger,  three  days  hence  I  will  give  thee  an  answer." 

50.  So  they  proceeded  no  further  at  that  time.  When,  bow- 
ever,  the  day  appointed  for  the  answer  came,  and  the  two  once 
more  met,  Cleomenes  asked  Aristagoras,  "how  many  days' 
journey  it  was  from  the  sea  of  the  lonians  to  the  King's  resi- 
dence?"    Hereupon  Aristagoras,  who  had  managed  the  rest  so 


Persian  kiug  at  Susa,  there  are  couHict- 
iug  nccouuts.  Xenopliou  was  the  first 
to  relate  that  the  kings  of  Persia  had 
no  fixed  court,  but  divided  the  year 
between  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatiina 
(Cyrop.  vui.  vi.  §  22 ;  compare  Auab. 
HI.  V.  §  lo).  From  him  the  statement 
was  repeated,  with  variations,  by  later 
writers.  Xunophon  assigned  the  three 
mouths  of  spring  to  Susa,  the  two  of 
summer  to  Ecbatuna,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  to  Babylon.  Plutarch  (de 
Kxil.  ii.  p.  604)  followed  this  account 
in  its  outline,  Zouai-as  in  its  details  (iii. 
26,  p.  302).  '  Athenanis  (xii.  p.  513,  F.) 
introduced  a  change,  for  which  it  may 
be  questioned  if  he  had  any  authority, 
assigning  the  winter  to  Susa,  the  summer 
to  Ecbatana,  the  spruiij  to  Babylon,  and 
•fi'inn  to  Pcisepolis.  From  him  ap- 
]  1  iitly  ^^liau  derived  the  notion,  veiy 
absurd  to  one  who  knows  the  localities, 
that  Susa  was  the  summer  and  Ecbatana 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian 
monarch  (Hist.  Animal,  x.  6).  It  may 
be  (hnibted  whether  there  is  more  than 
a  slight  basis  of  truth  even  in  Xeno- 
phon's  account.  Susa  appears  in  JEs- 
chylus  and  Herodotus,  as  in  Scripture, 
to  be  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court ;  and  indeed  there  is  abundant 
testimony  to  this  point  from  various 
wTitei-s  ;Cte8.  Exc.  Pei-s.  passim  ;  Strab. 
XV.  p.  10:;i  ;  Pausiui.  iii.  ix.  §  3  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  sub  fin.  xi.  .">,.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  believe  the  statement  of 
Xeuuphon,  that  it  was  only  occupied  for 
three  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Pro- 
bably it  was  the  ordinary  court  resi- 
dence except  for  the  two  or  three  hottest 
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months  in  the  summer,  when  there 
was  a  removal  to  the  mountains,  perhaps 
commonly  to  Ecbatana,  but  no  doubt 
sometimes  to  Persepolis,  where  Darius 
and  Xerxes  both  built  palaces.  Visits 
to  Babylon  would  occasionally  be  paid, 
especially  in  the  winter,  but  Ecbatana 
and  Susa  would  constitute,  as  Aristotle 
seems  to  have  been  aware  (de  Mundo. 
1.  s.  c),  the  only  reguliir  stations  of  the 
court,  the  one  in  the  height  of  summer, 
the  other  during  the  remiiinder  of  the 
year. 

(For  a  representation  of  Susa,  as  it 
now  appeal's,  see  the  woodcut,  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  G8,  note  *.) 

^  According  to  Strabo,  the  principal 
treasuries  were  in  Persepolis  and  Pasar- 
gadaj,  which  were  regarded  as  places  of 
greater  strength  than  Susa  i  xv.  p.  1032  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Alexander  found 
considerable  wealth  at  Pasargadre  (Ar- 
rian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  18).  Still  the ///-(Jk/ 
treasury  appears  even  at  that  time  to 
have  been  at  Susa,  where  the  silver  cap- 
tured amounted  to  50,000  talents,  or 
more  than  twelve  millions  sterling 
(Arrian,  iii.  16).  Ecbatana  had  its  own 
small  treasuiy,  from  which  Diuuus 
carried  away  7000  talents  (ib.  c.  19j. 

7  This  is  the  only  distinct  reference 
in  Herodotus  to  the  two  early  Messe- 
nian  wars,  of  which  so- full  an  account 
has  been  left  us  by  Pausanias  (iv. 
iv.-xxii.).  He  alludes  to  what  is  called 
the  third  wai",  ix.  35. 

s  Cf.  i.  66-68,  and  82.  There  seems 
to  be  a  special  allusion  to  the  disputed 
district  of  CjTiuria. 
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cleverly,  and  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  king,  tripped  in  his 
speech  and  blundered ;  for  instead  of  concealing  the  truth,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done  if  he  wanted  to  induce  the  Spartans  to  cross 
into  Asia,  he  said  plainly  that  it  was  a  journey  of  three  months. 
Cleomenes  caught  at  the  words,  and,  preventing  Aiistagoras 
from  finishing  what  ,lie  had  begun  to  say  concerning  the  road, 
addressed  him  thus : — "  Milesian  stranger,  quit  Sparta  before 
sunset.  This  is  no  good  proposal  that  thou  makest  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  to  conduct  them  a  distance  of  three  months' 
journey  from  the  sea."  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Cleomenes 
went  to  his  home. 

51.  But  Aristagoras  took  an  olive-bough  in  his  hand,  and 
hastened  to  the  king's  house,  where  he  was  admitted  by  reason 
of  his  suppliant's  guise.  Gorgo,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  and 
his  only  child,  a  girl  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
happened  to  be  there,  standing  by  her  father's  side.  Aristagoras, 
seeing  her,  requested  Cleomenes  to  send  her  out  of  the  room 
before  he  began  to  speak  with  him ;  but  Cleomenes  told  him  to 
say  on,  and  not  mind  the  child.  So  Aristagoras  began  with  a 
promise  of  ten  talents  ^  if  the  king  would  grant  Mm  his  request, 
and  when  Cleomenes  shook  his  head,  continued  to  raise  his  offer 
tiU  it  reached  fifty  talents  ;  whereupon  the  child  spoke  : — 
"  Father,"  she  said,  "  get  up  and  go,  or  the  stranger  will  cer- 
tainly corrupt  thee."  Then  Cleomenes,  pleased  at  the  warning 
of  his  child,  withdi'ew  and  went  into  another  room.  Aristagoras 
quitted  Sparta  for  good,  not  being  able  to  discourse  any  more 
concerning  the  road  which  led  up  to  the  King. 

52.  Now  the  true  account  of  the  road  in  question  is  the  fol- 
lowing:— Koyal  stations^  exist  along  its  whole  length,  and  ex- 

^  On  the  readiness  of  the  Spartans  to  straight  line,   towards    the    north,   in 

yield  to  bribery,  vide  supra,  iii.   148,  order  to  avoid  the  vast  arid  tract  be- 

note  *.  tween   the    Upper    Tigris    and    Upper 

^  By  "  royal  stations  "are  to  be  im-  Euphrates,  the  Great  Desert  of  Sinjar, 
derstood  the  abodes  of  the  king's  It  also,  by  this  deviation,  is  able  to 
couriers  {ayyap7i1:oi),  who  conveyed  de-  take  in  the  Armenian  capital,  Diai-bekr. 
spatches  from  their  own  station  to  the  It  passes  by  Sart  (Sardis),  Allah  Shehr 
next,  and  then  returned  (infra,  viii.  98),  (Philadelphia),  Afiom  Kara  Rissar,  Ak- 
The  route  described  is  probably  at  once  Shehr,  Kaisariyeh,  Guroun,  Malatiyeh,  Diar- 
the  post-route  and  the  caravan-route  bckir,  Jczirch,  IIosul  (Nineveh),  Arbil 
between  the  two  capitals.  If  Herodotus  (Arbela),  and  Kirkuk.  There  are  two 
visited  Babylon,  he  would  have  tra-  other  great  roads,  or  rather  routes,  con- 
veiled  along  this  road,  at  least  as  far  as  necting  Asia  Minor  with  Persia  :  the 
the  Gyndes,  where  this  great  highway  Erzeroum  route,  which  leads,  however, 
was  crossed  by  the  route  leading  from  into  what  was  rather  Uj)per  Media,  de- 
Babylon  to  Agbatana  (cf.  i.  189).  The  bouching  upon  Tabriz  and  Teheran; 
road  is  nearly  that  which  would  now  be  and  the  Aleppo  route,  by  far  the  most 
followed  by  travellers  between  Smyrna  direct  line,  but  which  runs  mainly 
and  Baghdad.    It  bears  away  out  of  the  through  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts. 
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cellent  cnravansorais ;  and  tln()n;j;li()ut,  it  traverses  an  iuliabited 
tract,  and  is  I'rco  tVoiii  dan^'t  r.  In  J^ydia  and  Phrygia  tlu-ro  arc 
twenty  stations  within  a  distance  of  91-^  jjarasangs.  On  L-aving 
i'hrygia  the  llalys  has  to  be  crossed  ;  and  here  are  gates  through 
wliich  you  must  needs  pass  ere  you  can  traverse  the  stream.  A 
strong  force  guards  this  post.  When  you  have  made  the  pas- 
sage', and  are  come  into  Cappadocia,  28  stations  and  104  para- 
sangs  bring  you  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where  the  road  passes 
tbntugli  two  sots  of  gates,  at  each  of  which  there  is  a  guard 
posted.  Leaving  these  behind,  you  go  on  through  Cilicia,  where 
you  thid  three  stations  in  a  distance  of  15+  parasangs.  The 
boundary  between  Cilicia^  and  Armenia  is  the  river  Euphrates, 
wliich  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  boats.  In  Armenia  the  resting- 
j)laces  are  15  in  number,  and  the  distance  is  5G^  parasangs. 
There  is  one  phice  where  a  guard  is  posted.  Four  large  streams 
intersect  tliis  (hstrict,^  all  of  which  have  to  be  crossed  by  means 
of  boats.  The  lirst  of  these  is  the  Tigiis ;  the  second  and  the 
third  have  both  of  them  the  same  name,'  though  they  are  not 
only  diflerent  rivers,  but  do  not  even  run  from  the  same  place.^ 
For  the  one  which  I  have  called  the  first  of  the  two  has  its 
source  in  Armenia,  while  the  other  Hows  afterwards  out  of  the 
coimtry  of  the  jMatienians.  The  fourth  of  the  streams  is  called 
the  Uyndes,  and  this  is  the  river  which  Cyrus  dispersed  by 
digging  for  it  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels.*^  Leaving 
Armenia  and  entering  the  Matienian  country,  you  have  four 


and  80  must  at  all  times  have  been  very  Xenopbon  (Anab.  ii.   v.  5,  and  iii.  iii. 

unsafe,  on  account  of  the  Arab  plun-  G),  and  the  Diava  or  Diaba  of  Amnii- 

derers.  anus  (1.  s.  c).     The  Lesser  Zab  is  a  less 

-  This  description  gives  Cilicia  an  ex-  famous  stream;  but  its  contiuuitj'  of 
tension  towards  the  norths  which  no  name  appears  from  this  passage,  corn- 
other  writer  allows  to  it.  1  have  on-  bined  with  the  mention  of  it  bj'  Am- 
deavoureil  to  express  this  in  the  Map  of  miauus  as  the  Adiava  or  Adiaba,  and 
the  Satrapies  which  accompanies  the  with  the  fact  of  its  present  appellation. 
present  volume.  The  word  Zab,  Diab,  or  Diav   KSn), 

^  Armenia  is    here  given  an  extra-  according  to  Bochart  (1.  s.  c),  signifies 

ordinai-y  extension  to  the  south,  and  so  "a   wolf"    in    Chaldee.      Hence    the 

made  to  include  a  large  tract  ordinarily  Greater  Zab  is  called  Avkos  (Lycus'j  in 

reckoned  either  to  Assyria  or  Media.  Stnibo,    Amuiiunus,    and     Pliny,    and 

*  Undoubtedly   the    two    Zabs,    the  Aevnhs  (by  mistiike)  in  Ptolemy  ;Geogr. 

Greater  and  the  Lesser.     These  rivers,  vi.  i.). 

which  gave  the  appellation  of  Adiabene         *  What  Herodotus  here  states  is  ex- 

to  the  region  watered  by  them  '  Ammiau.  actly  true  of  the  two  Zabs.    The  Greater 

Marcell.  xxiii.  6  ;  Bochart,   Sac.  Geog.  Zab  has  its  source  in  Armenia  between 

iv.    19,  p.  '24:(),  seem  to  have  retained  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Urumiyeh — the 

their  names  unchanged  from  the  earliest  Lesser  rises  in  the  Koordish  mountains 

times  to  the  present.    The  Greater  Zab,  (his   JLatieuiau  hills)  at  a   distance  of 

at  any  rate,  appears  under  that  title  in  nearly  two  degrees  to  the  S.S.E. 
the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  [passim);    it         ''  Vide  supi-a,  i.  189,  note  ^  where  the 

is  also,  undoubtedly,   the   2Cabatu3    of  Gyudes  is  identified  with  the  Diyaleh. 
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stations  ;  these  passed  you  find  yourself  in  Cissia,  where  eleven 
stations  and  42^  parasangs  bring  you  to  another  navigable 
stream,  the  Choaspes,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  city  of  Susa  is 
built.  Thus  the  entu-e  number  of  the  stations  is  raised  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven;  and  so  many  are  in  fact  the  resting-places 
that  one  finds  between  Sardis  and  Susa. 

53.  If  then  the  royal  road  be  measured  aright,  and  the  para- 
sang  equals,  as  it  does,  thirty  furlongs,''  the  whole  distance 
from  Sardis  to  the  palace  of  Memnon  (as  it  is  called),  amounting 
thus  to  450  parasangs,  would  be  13,500  furlongs.^  Travelling 
then  at  the  rate  of  150  furlongs  a  day,''  one  will  take  exactly 
ninety  days  to  perform  the  journey. 

54.  Thus  when  Aristagoras  the  Milesian  told  Cleomenes  the 
Lacedasmonian  that  it  was  a  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  king,  he  said  no  more  than  the  truth.  The  exact 
distance  (if  any  one  desu-es  still  greater  accuracy)  is  somewhat 
more  ;  for  the  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Sardis  must  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  account  ;  and  this  will  make  the  whole  distance 
between  the  Greek  Sea  and  Susa  (or  the  city  of  Memnon,  as  it 
is  called  ^)  14,040  fm-longs  ;  since  Ephesus  is  distant  from  Sardis 

''  Supra,  ii.  6.  This  was  the  ordinary  The  subsequent  arguments  of  Hero- 
estimate  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Xen.  dotus  are  based  iipon  his  totals;  we 
Auab.  ii.  '2,  §  6  ;  Suidas  in  voc.  Hesych.  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  eri'ors 
in  voc,  &c.)  Strabo,  however,  tells  us  have  crept  into  some  of  the  smaller 
that  it  was  not  universally  agreed  upon,  sums.  The  distance  from  Sardis  to 
since  there  were  some  who  considered  Susa  by  the  Armenian  route  does  not 
the  parasang  to  equal  40,  and  others  (50  seem  to  be  over-estimated  at  13,500 
stades  (xi.  p.  754).  The  truth  is,  that  stades  (between  1500  and  1600  miles), 
the  ancient  parasang,  like  the  modern  ^Herodotus  takes  here  the  i-ate  at 
farsakh,  was  originally  a  measure  of  which  an  army  would  be  likely  to  move. 
time  (an  hour),  not  a  measure  of  dis-  Elsewhei'e  (iv.  101)  he  reckons  the 
tance.  In  passing  from  the  one  meaning  journey  of  the  ordinaiy  pedestrian  at 
to  the  other,  it  came  to  mark  a  different  200  stades  (about  23  miles).  It  appeal's, 
length  in  different  places,  according  to  by  the  account  which  Xenophon  has 
the  nature  of  the  country  traversed,  left  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
The  modern  farsakh  varies  also,  but  not  younger  (Aiiab.  i.),  that  a  somewhat 
so  much  as  the  parasang,  if  we  can  trust  longer  day's  march  was  usual.  (The 
Strabo.  It  is  estimated  at  from  3 J  to  average  is  about  6  farsakhs  or  180 
4  miles,  or  from  30  to  35  stades.  stades.)  But  this  rate,  apparently, 
8  As  usual,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  cannot  be  continued  without  resting 
the  numbers.  The  stations,  according  to  the  army,  at  intervals,  for  several  days 
the  previous  small  sums,  are  81  instead  at  a  time.  If  the  days  during  which 
of  111,  and  the  parasangs  or  farsakhs,  the  ai-my  of  Cyrus  rested  be  counted, 
:>28  instead  of  450,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  real  rate  of  motion  is  reduced  helow 
reference  to  the  subjoined  table  : —  the  estimate  of  our  author. 

Stations.  Farsakhs.  '  The  fable  of  Memnon  is  one  of  those 

In  Lydia  and  Phrygia  .  ..    20    ..    94^  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 

InSl'*""^ ^3    .■■  ^I5i  germs  of  truth.     Memnon,    the  son  of 

J n  Armenia"     ..    ..    ..    15    ..    56^  Tithonus,  and  Eos  (Dawn),  or  Hemera 

In  the  Matieuian  country  . .  4  (saj')  15  (Day),  is,  according  to  most  accounts,  an 

i"  Cissia JA    ..    i2k  Ethiopian   king.     His  father  Tithonus, 

Total    ..     ,.  «i         328  however,  reigns  at  Susa,  and  he  himself 
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5-10  furlonn^s.-  This  would  add  three  days  to  the  tliree  months' 
jbunioy. 

f).").  When  Aristagoras  loft  Sparta  he  hastened  to  Athens, 
uhich  hail  got  quit  of  its  tymiits  in  the  way  that  I  will  now 
describe.  Alter  the  death  of  Hi})parchus  (the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
and  brother  of  the  tyrant  lli[)i)ias),^  who,  in  S2)ite  of  the  clear 
warning;  he  had  received  concerning  liis  fate  in  a  dream,  was 
slain  by  Jlarniodius  and  Aristogeiton  (men  both  of  the  race  of 
the  Gephynuans),  the  ojipnssiou  of  the  Athenians  continued  by 
the  space  of  four  years ; '  and  they  gained  nothing,  but  were 
worse  used  than  before. 

5G.  Now  the  dream  of  Hipparchus  was  the  following  : — The 
night  before  the  Panathenaic  festival,  he  thought  he  saw  in  his 
sleep  a  tall  and  beautiful  man,  who  stood  over  him,  and  read  him 
the  following  riddle  : — 

•'  Boar  thou  uubearable  woes  with  the  all-bearing  heart  of  a  lion  ; 
Never,  be  sure,  shall  wrong-doer  escjipe  the  reward  of  wroug-doing." 


leads  a  combined  army  of  Susiauians 
and  EthiopianR  to  the  iissistance  of  hia 
Cither's  brother,  Priam,  king  of  Troy 
-;f.  Strabo,  IV.  p.  1031  ;  Pausan.  x.  xxxi. 
J  ;  Died.  Sic.  ii.  2'2 ;  iv.  7.5).  We  seem 
i;.r.-  to  have  nothing  but  the  wildest 
.;;i  _:uations  of  pure  romancers. 

Homer  makes  very  slight  and  passing 
allusions  to  Memnon  (Od.  iv.  188;  xi. 
522).  Hesiod  calls  him  king  of  the 
Ethiopians  ^Theogon.  984).  So  Pindar 
(Nem.  iii.  62,  63,  Dissen.).  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  form  of  the  legend, 
from  which  all  mention  of  Susa  was 
omitted.  The  earliest  author  who  is 
hiown  to  have  connected  Menanon  with 
Susa  is  ..'Eschylus,  who  made  his  mother 
a  Cissiau  woman  Strab.  l.s.  c.j.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  by  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, the  story  that  he  built  Susa,  or 
its  great  palace,  was  generally  accepted 
in  Greece.  Perhaps  the  adoption  of  this 
account  may  be  regai-ded  as  indicating 
some  knowledge  of  the  ethnic  connexion 
which  really  existed  between  Ethiopia 
and  Susiana.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  306,  and 
pp.  W.M,  538.) 

*  Rennell  'Geography  of  Western  Asia, 
i.  p.  '.'OO ,  says  that  this  is  "less  than  the 
direct  distance,"  which  he  estimates  at 
45  geogi-aphical  or  about  52  English) 
miles.  But  if  we  reckon  the  stade  at  its 
true  length  of  606  feet  9  inches  (.Eng- 
lish), the  distance  given  will  be  rather 
more  than  62  miles  (English),  so  that  a 
disttmce  of  about  10  miles  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  deflections  of  the  route. 


^  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that 
there  is  an  opposition  between  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides  with  respect  to  the 
relative  age  of  the  two  brothel's,  and 
to  the  fact  involved  in  their  i-elative 
age,  whether  Hippai-chus  was  king  at 
the  time  of  his  assassination.  But  if 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  be  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  he  con- 
firms, instead  of  opposing,  the  well- 
known  view  of  Thucydides,  thatHippias 
was  the  elder  of  the  two.  Not  only  is 
Hipparchus  never  called  king,  but  here 
at  his  first  introduction  he  is  brought 
forward  as  "  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hip- 
pias." 

With  respect  to  the  fiict,  which  is  dis- 
puted by  Larcher,  I  agree  with  Thirl- 
wall,  that  "  the  authority  of  Thucydides 
is  more  convincing  than  his  reasons" 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  65;  cf. 
Thucyd.  vi.  55).  His  authority,  backed 
as  it  is  by  Herodotus,  se^s  to  me  de- 
cisive. Plato  (if  it  be  he),  the  onlyeai-ly 
writer  on  the  other  side  (Hipparch.),  as 
a  historical  authority,  is  valueless.  Cli- 
todemus,  who  has  been  quoted  against 
Thucydides  by  ileursius  and  others,  in 
reality  takes  the  same  view  (Fi-ag.  Hist. 
Gr.,  vol.  i.  p.  364).  As  for  Heraclides 
Ponticus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  such 
a  matter  they  ai-e  writei-s  of  no  account. 

••  From  B.C.  514  to  B.C.  510.  Compaie 
Thucyd.  vi.  59;  Plat.  Hipparch.  The 
fourth  year  was  not  quite  complete 
(Clinton's  F.  H.  ii.  p.  IS  . 
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As  soon  as  day  dawned  he  sent  and  snbmitted  his  dream  to  the 
interpreters,  after  which  he  offered  the  averting  sacrifices,  and' 
then  went  and  led  the  procession  in  which  he  perished.^ 

57.  The  family  of  the  Gephyraeans,^  to  wliicli  the  murderers 
of  Hipparchus  belonged,  according  to  their  own  account,  came 
originally  from  Eretria.  My  inquiries,  however,  have  made  it 
clear  to  me  that  they  are  in  reality  Phoenicians,  descendants  of 
those  who  came  with  Cadmus  ^  into  the  country  now  called 
Bceotia.  Here  they  received  for  their  portion  the  district  of 
Tanagi'a,  in  which  they  afterwards  dwelt.  On  their  expulsion 
from  this  country  by  the  Boeotians  (which  happened  some  time 
after  that  of  the  Cadmeians  from  the  same  parts  by  the  Ar- 
gives  ®)  they  took  refuge  at  Athens.  The  Athenians  received 
them  among  theii-  citizens  upon  set  terms,  whereby  they  were 
excluded  from  a  number  of  privileges  which  are  not  worth 
mentioning. 

58.  Now  the  Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus,  and  to 
whom  the  Gephyraii  belonged,  introduced  into  Greece  upon 
their  arrival  a  great  variety  of  arts,  among  the  rest  that  of 
wi-itiug,^  whereof  the  Greeks  till  then  had,  as  I  tliink,  been 
ignorant.     And  originally  they  shaped  their  letters  exactly  like 


^  Full  details  of  this  whole  transaction  p.   586  ;   Staph.    Byz.   ad  voc.   recpvpa  ; 

are    given   by   Thucydides    (vi.   54-58  ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  eand.).     The  origin  of 

compare  Ar.  Pol.  v.  8  and  9).    The  time  the  name  was  the  bridge  there  over  the 

of  the  Panathenaic  festival  was  chosen  Asopus.     Gephyrajan    Ceres  meant  Ta- 

because  the  citizens  might  then  appear  nagi'sean  Ceres,  or  Ceres  whose  worship 

in  arms.  was  introduced  into  Attica  from  Tana- 

^  Bochart  (Geog.  Sacr.  i.  xxi.)  believes  gra  (Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  'Axatd  ;  Steph. 
the  Gephyraji  to  have  got  their  name  Byz.  1.  s.  c;  and  infra,  ch.  61). 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  settled  at  ''  On  the  reality  of  this  immigration, 
the  bridge  {yi<pvpa)  over  the  Cephissus,  see  note  i  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  49,  and  cf.  Bo- 
on the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  It  chart's  Geog.  Sac.  (i.  xvi.-xxi.). 
seems  to  be  certain  that  there  was  a  ^  Herodotus  alludes  here  to  the  legend 
village  there  called  Gephyris,  and  a  of  the  Ejiigoni.  Ten  years  after  the  first 
temple  of  Ceres,  thence  said  to  have  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Thebes,  the 
been  called  Gephyra3an  Ceres  (cf.  Etym.  sons  of  the  seven  chiefs  succeeded  in 
Mag.  ad  voc.  Te^upeis,  and  Strab.  ix.  p.  taking  the  city  and  avenging  their 
581).  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  fathers  (ApoUod.  iii.  vii.  2).  This  was 
the  Gephyrajans  did  not  rather  bring  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war  (Horn.  II. 
their  name  with  them  into  Attica.  No  iv.  405).  The  great  invasion  of  the  Boe- 
ancient  writer  connects  the  Gephyra^an  otians  was  sixty  years  after  that  event 
family  with  the  bridge,  or  with  the  vil-  (Thuc.  i.  12).  It  was  this  which  caused 
lage  of  Gephyris.  Nor  could  the  temple  the  Gephyi-seans  to  quit  then*  country 
of  Ceres  near  Gephyris  have  been  (as  Bo-  (vide  supra,  i.  146 ;  iv.  147). 
chart  supposes)  their  temple  of  Achsean  ^  Homer  (II.  vi.  168)  shows  that  in 
Ceres  (mentioned  below,  ch.  61);  for  that  his  time  the  Greeks  wi'ote  on  folding 
was  in  Athens.  On  the  other  hand  it  ap-  wooden  tablets.  On  the  introduction 
pears  that  Tanagi-a,  the  city  from  which  of  letters  into  Gi'eece  from  Phoenicia, 
the  Gephyrffians  came  to  Athens,  was  see  end  of  Ch.  v.  in  the  Appendix  to 
anciently  called  Gephyra,  and  its  inha-  Book  ii.,  and  on  Cadmus,  n.  on  Ek.  ii. 
bitants  generally  Gephyrreans  (Strab.  ix.  ch.  44.— [G.  W.] 
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all  tlio  otlicr  riiajnioians,  but  afterwards,  in  course  of  time,  tlioy 
changed  by  degrees  their  language,  and  together  with  it  the  lurm 
likewise  uf  their  characters.'  Now  the  Greeks  who  dwelt  about 
those  parts  at  that  time  were  chiefly  the  lonians.  The  Phoe- 
nician letters  were  accordingly  adopted  by  them,  but  Mith  some 
variatiou  in  the  shape  of  a  few,  and  so  they  arrived  at  the 
present  use,  still  calling  the  letters  Phoenician,^  as  justice  re- 
(piircnl.  after  the  namo  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  introduce 
tlieni  into  Greece.  Paper  roils  also  were  called  from  of  old 
"  parchments  "  by  the  lonians,  because  formerly  Avhen  paper 
was  .scarce  ^  they  used,  instead,  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats — 
on  vliicli  material  many  of  the  barbarians  are  even  now  wont  to 
Nvrite.'* 


'  Tlat  tbo  Greeks  derived  their  letters 
duectly  from  the  Phceuiciaus  is  probable 
on  many  grounds: — 1.  A  ghiuce  at  the 
tiible  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Bk.  ii. 
vol.  ii.  o.  208,  App.)  will  show  the  close 
resembli.nce,  almost  amounting  to  iden- 
tity, betveen  the  Greek  alphabet  (espe- 
cially in  -ta  archaic  form)  and  the  Phoe- 
nician. It  is  evident  that  one  is  copied 
from  the  other.  3.  The  names  of  the 
;.t;'is,  x'hich  are  all  significative  in 
StM  itic  tongues  of  the  objects  which 
they  were  originally  intended  to  repre- 


sent, but  have  no  meaning  in  Greek, 
prove  that  the  Semites  are  the  inventors, 
the  Greeks  the  copyists.  3.  The  dropped 
letters  of  the  eai-ly  Greek  alphabet 
prove  the  same.  These  are  fomid,  very 
distinctly,  in  the  numerals,  where  they 
have  the  place  which  belongs  to  them 
in  Phtcuician  and  Hebrew.  4.  The  tra- 
dition't/  late  invention  of  those  letters, 
which  the  Greeks  possessed  beyond  the 
Phoenicians,  is  an  additional  argument. 
These  points  will  receive  illustration 
from  the  subjoined  comparative  table : — 


.  OUOINAI.    -1 

A 

B 

r 

A 

E 

F 

Z 

H 

0 

1 

K 

JnKKK        > 

alpha 

beta 

gamma 

delta 

e  (^iXov) 

bau(?) 

zeta(? 

)  kheta 

theta 

iota 

kappa 

AU'liAllKT.  J 

I'UfEXlCIAN  ) 

Samk.     J 
Senifica-  ) 

TIliN.          5 

aleph 
bull 

beth 
tent 

gimel 
camel 

dalcth 
door 

he 
window 

vau 
•hook 

zaln 
lance 

kheth 
paling 

theth 
serpent 

yod 
hand 

kaph 
hollow 

of 
hand 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

iui.KK.       i 

Omoixal   j 

Gbeek     > 

Alihabkt.  ' 

A 

M 

N 

# 

O 

n 

9 

P 

2 

T 

lambda 

mu 

nu 

Sigma 

0(fll.Kp6v) 

pi 

koppa 

rho 

san 

tau 

rilENtCIAN) 

Name.      ] 

huncd 

mem 

nun 

samech 

ain 

pch 

qoph       ir-h 

shin 

tau 

SlO.MFICA-  ) 
TIOX.          5 

prlck- 
stlck. 

water 

Qsh 

prop 

eye 

mouth 

ax               ! 

tooth 

bread 

NrSIF.ItK'AL 

■OWER  IN      ■ 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90            IW 

200 

300 

Gbeek.     > 

1 

-  This  is  strong  evidence  to  the  fact, 
that  European  Greece  got  its  alphabet 
(irccf  from  the  Phoenicians.  Otherwise, 
there  is  so  gi-eat  a  similarity  between 
Ihe  various  alphabets  of  Western  Asia 
md  Southern  Europe  (the  Lyciau,  Phry- 
gian, Etruscan,  Umbi'ian,  &c. ;,  that  it 
woidd  be  difficult  to  prove  more  than 
their  common  origin  from  a  single  type, 


which  iiiijht  bo  one  anterior  to  the  Phoe- 
nician. 

^  That  is,  before  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  commerce  with  Egypt,  which 
was  {)erhaps  scarcely  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Amasis. 

'  This  is  a  remarkable  statement. 
Among  the  "  barbarians  "  alluded  to, 
we   may   assume  the    Persians   to    be 
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59.  I  myself  saw  Cadmeian  characters  ^  engraved  upon  some 
tripods  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenias  ^  in  Boeotian  ^  Thebes, 
most  of  them  shaped  like  the  Ionian.  One  of  the  tripods  has 
the  inscription  following  : — 

"Me  did  Amphitryon  place,  from  the  far Teleboans *  coming." 


included,   on  the  authority  of  Ctesias, 
■who  declared  that  he  drew  his  Persian 
history  "  from  the  royal  parchments" 
(eK  Tcif  ^aaiKiKwv  SKpOepan/,  ap.  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  32).     But  we  have, (I  believe) 
no  distinct  evidence  of  parchment  being 
used  at  this  early  date   by  any  other 
"barbarous"  nation.     Stone  and  clay 
seem  to  have  been  the  common  material 
in  Assyria  and  Babylonia;  wood,   lea- 
ther, and  paper  in  Egypt  ;  the  bark  of 
trees  and  linen  in  Italy ;  stone,  wood, 
and  metal  among  the  Jews.    Parchment 
seems  never  to  have  been  much  used, 
even   by  the  Greeks,   till  the    time  of 
Eumenes  II.   (B.C.   197-159),    to  whom 
the    invention   was    ascribed   by   Varro 
rPlin.  H.  N.  xiii.  21). 

5  The  old  Greek  letters,  like  the  Phre- 
nician,  were  written  from  right  to  left, 
and  were  nearer  in  shape  to  those  of  tlie 
parent  alphabet.     (See  the  table  in  p. 
268,  Oh.  v.  of  the  App.  to  Bk.  ii.,  and 
n.  eh.  30,  Bk.  ii.)     They  continued  to 
be  so  written  till  a  late  time  on  vases ; 
but   this    appears   to    have   been   then 
merely  the  imitation  of  an  old  fashion  ; 
for  already,  in  the  age  of  Psammetichus, 
the  7th  century  B.C.,  inscriptions  were 
written    from   left   to    right,    and    the 
double  letters  *,  X,  T,  were  introduced, 
as  well  as  the  germ  of  the  long  vowels, 
H,  n,  a  century  before  Simouides.     The 
houstrophedon   style    succeeded    to   that 
from  right  to  left,  when  the  lines  were 
written    alternately   one   way  and   the 
other,    like    the    ploughing    of  oxen — 
whence   the    name  ;    and    at    last   the 
method    followed  to  the  present  day, 
from  left  to  right,  was  adopted.     Aud 
while  the  Phoenician  method  is  common 
to  all  the  Semitic  nations,  it  is  curious 
that  the  later  Greek  should  have  be- 
come the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  method, 
— the  Greek  being  of  the  Sanscrit,  and 
not  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages : 
see  n.  p.  2(57,  in  App.  to  Bk.  ii.     Of  the 
age  of  Greek  vases  nothing  is  certain ; 
so   that  they  lead  to  no   exact  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  use  of  Greek  letters, 
especially  as  the  old  form  of  them  con- 
tinued to  be  imitated  in  l^to.  times. 

In  Millingeu's  mouuSrofe*  (Aupient 
Unedited  Monuments,  plats.  l)is  ^  very 


ancient  bas-relief,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance in  the  style  of  the  letters  to  the 
inscription  at  Aboosimbel,  but  without 
any    double   letters,    and   rather    more 
archaic  in  character,  which  he  only  con- 
siders somewhat  anterior  to  the   GPth 
Olympiad,    B.C.    500  ;    there   is  also  a 
prize  vase,  from  its  inscription  supposed 
to   date  before   582  B.C.,  of  which  the 
letters    are   very   similar   to    those    at 
Aboosimbel,   though   they  are   written 
from  right  to    left.     (Millingen,  plate 
1,    Vases.)      If  the    Psammetichus    of 
Aboosimbel  were  the  thu-d,   this  date 
would  agi-ee  very  well   with  582  B.C.  ; 
but  he  was  probably  the  first  (as  stated 
in  n.  ch.  30,  Bk.  ii.).      The  inscription 
of  Meuecrates  at  Corfu  is  supposed  to 
be  about  600  B.C.,  written  from  right  to 
left,  with  the  aspirate    aud    digamma, 
and  old  form  of  letters.     The  introduc- 
tion   of   the    double   letters  and  long 
vowels  was  earlier  in  some  places  (as  in 
Asia  Minor)  than  in  others.     At  first  i 
was  used  for  ei,  and  o  for  to  uis  o  was 
for  u  in  ancient  Italy) ;    9  was  a  hard  K 
used    in    Corinth,    Hector,    and   other 
names,   and  afterwards  replaced  by  k. 
It  was  the  Latin  Q.     The  aspirate  H 
aud  the  digamma   F  are  both  found  in 
archaic  inscriptions,  the  latter  answa-- 
ing  to    the  Latin  f  in  many   EtruscLU 
names ;     the    former    a    soft    aspiraie. 
The  X  was  a  harder  A,  like  the  Arabic 

^,  but  not  guttural  like  the  ^,  whidi 

is  proved  by  its  modern  Romaic   pro- 
nunciation, and  by  the  fact  of  the  Copis 

being  obliged  to .  make  a  new  letter  J\ 

for  the  guttural  kh.—{G.  W.] 

6  Cf.  i.  52. 

^  Bccotian  Thebes  is  here  distinguishei 
from  Egijptian. 

^  Strabo  identifies  the  Teleboans  wit'i 
the  Taphians,  who  were  among  tlfi 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acarnanii 
(vii.  p.  466).  He  mentions  the  expedi- 
tion of  Amjahiti'von  (x.  664,  673),  whick 
is  likewise  spoken  of  by  Pherecyde* 
(Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  i.  p.  77)  and  Apollo 
dorus  (n.  iv.  6,  7). 
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Tliis  would  be  about  the  age  of  La'ius,  tlie  son  of  Labdacus,  the 
son  of  Polydonis,  the  son  of  Cadmus.^ 

GO.  Another  of  the  tripcxls  lias  tliis  legend  in  the  hexameter 
measure : — 

"  I  to  fiir-shooting  Phoobus  Wiia  offerod  by  Serous  the  boxer, 
Wbou  ho  had  won  at  tlie  guuioa — a  wondrous  beautiful  offering." 

This  might  be  Serous,  the  son  of  Ilippocoon  ;  ^  and  the  tripod,  if 
dedicated  by  him,  and  not  by  another  of  the  same  name,  would 
belong  to  the  time  of  (Edipus,  the  son  of  La'ius. 

01.  The  third  tripod  has  also  an  inscription  in  hexameters, 
which  runs  thus  : — 

"  King  Laodamaa  gave  this  tripod  to  far-seeing  Phrebus, 
"Wiioii  ho  was  set  on  tlio  throne — a  wondrous  beautiful  offering." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles,  that 
the  Cadmeians  were  th'iven  by  the  Argives  out  of  their  country,- 
and  found  a  shelter  with  the  Encheleans.^  The  Gephyrajans  at 
that  time  remained  in  the  country,  but  afterwards  they  retired 
l)efore  the  Boeotians,'  and  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  they 
have  a  number  of  temples  for  theu'  separate  use,  which  the 
I  other  Athenians  are  not  allowed  to  enter — among  the  rest,  one 
I        of  Acluvan   Ceres,*  in  whose  honour  they   likewise  celebrate 

special  orgies. 
S|  (32.  Having  thus  related  the  dream  Avhich  Hipparchus  saw, 

and  traced  the  descent  of  the  Gephyra?ans,  the  family  whereto 


*  It  may  be    doubted  wheilicr   iliis  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. ;  Hecatjcus,  Fr.  73). 

tripod  belonged  really  to  so  early  an  There  was  a  legend  that   Cadmus  as- 

age  (SCO  Wolf's   Prolegomena,    p.    Iv.).  sisted  them  against  the  other  Illyi'ians 

The  inscription,  at  any  rate,  must  have  (ApoUod.  ni.  v.  4).      Hence  perhaps  it 

been  later,   and  can  at  best  only  have  was  thought  likely  that  the  Cadmeians 

expressed  the  belief  of  the  priests  as  to  would  take  refuge  with  them. 

the  person  who  dedicated  the  tripod.  ■*  Thucyd.  i.  12  ;  supra,  ch.  57. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  two  *  Bochart  believes  tiiat  the   Phccni- 

otliur  inscriptions.  cians  introduced  the  worship  of  Ceres 

'  Hippocoiin     was    the    brother    of  into   Greece   (Geog.  Sac.    i.  xii.  ,   and 

Tyudareus  and    Icimon.      Assisted   by  supposes  the  Gephyra\ins  to  have  been 

hia   twelve    sons,    he    drove    his    two  the    fir?t    by    whom    the    woi-ship    was 

brothers  from  Lucedaemon.    Afterwards  brought  into  Attica  'ib.  ch.  xxi.;.    Cer- 

Hercules  slew  him  and  his  sons,  and  taiuly  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  appear 

restored  Tyndareus.     One  of  his  sons  to   have   been   thoroughly  Oriental   in 

was  named  Scxus  (ApoUod.  iii.  x.  5).  their  character. 

-  Vide  supra,   ch.  57,  note  ^.     L.io-  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  epithet 

damas    succeeded   his    father   Eteocles  "AchKan"    here.      The    grammarians 

upon  the  throne  of  Thebes.     According  say  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 

to  the  legend,  he  reigned  ten  years,  and  well-known     Hellenic     tribe,     but     is 

was  slain  by  the  Epigoni  (Apollod.  ui.  formed  either  from  &xo^  (grief)  or  ^x''' 

vii.  2).  (sound),  because  Ceres  grieved  for  tlie 

^  The   Encheleana  were  an   Illyrian  loss  of  Pr(^^||^e,   or  because  of  the 

tribe.     Th'.-y  dwelt  on  the  coast  above  cymbals  usei^in   her  worship   (Etym. 

Epidamnus     '  Scylax,     Peripl.     p.    19  ;  Mag.  ad  voc.  'AxaiaJ- 
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his  murderers  belonged,  I  must  proceed  with  the  matter  whereof 
I  was  intending  before  to  speak ;  to  wit,  the  way  in  which  the 
Athenians  got  quit  of  their  tyrants.  Upon  the  death  of  Hip- 
parchus,  Hippias,  who  was  king,  grew  harsh  towards  the  Athe- 
nians;^ and  the  Alcmaeonidse,^  an  Athenian  family  which  had 
been  banished  by  the  Pisistratidse,®  joined  the  other  exiles,  and 
endeavoured  to  procure  their  own  return,  and  to  free  Athens,  by 
force.  They  seized  and  fortified  Leipsydrium  ^  above  Pseonia,^ 
and  tried  to  gain  their  object  by  arms ;  but  great  disasters  befell 
them,^  and  their  purpose  remained  unaccomplished.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  shrink  from  no  contrivance  that  might 
bring  tliem  success ;  and  accordingly  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictyons  ^  to  build  the  temple  which  now  stands  at  Delphi, 
but  which  in  those  days  did  not  exist.*  Having  done  this,  they 
proceeded,  being  men  of  great  wealth  and  members  of  an 
ancient  and  distinguished  family,  to  build  the  temple  much 
more  magnificently  than  the  plan  obliged  them.  Besides  other 
improvements,  instead  of  the  coarse  stone  whereof  by  the  con- 
tract the  temple  was  to  have  been  constructed,  they  made  the 
facino's  of  Parian  marble.^ 

63.  These  same  men,  if  we  may  beheve  the  Athenians,  dui'ing 


^  The  great  change  in  the  character  name   of  the   Paeonidee    {TlaioviSai)   in 

of  ,the  government  after  the  murder  of  Menidhi,  and  the  site  of  Leipsydrium  in 

Hipparchus  is  noticed  again,  vi.  1-3,  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  (Demi  of 

it  was  before   in  ch.   55.      Thucydides  Attica,  p.  38). 

confirms  this  (vi.  59).  He  commends  If  this  view  be  taken,  the  site  "  near 
the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  family  up  the  right  bank  of  a  remarkable  torrent, 
to  this  time  (vi.  54).  Compare  Plat,  which  descends  directly  from  the  sum- 
Hipp,  p.  229,  B.  and  Heraclid.  Pont.  i.  6.  ■  mit  of  the  mountain  and  flows  along  a 

7  Vide  infra,  vi.  125-131,  where  the  broad  gravelly  bed  to  the  Cephissus," 
earlier  history  of  the  Alcmajouidaj  is  will  favour  the  dei-ivation  of  the  word 
given:  and  see  note  on  ch.  131.  Leipsydrium  from  Kilfiui,  not  \elirci>  (cf. 

8  That  is  by  Pisistratus  himself,  who  Cyrill.  Lex.  iued.  sub  voc,  and  the  notes 
is  included  among  the  Pisistratidse  (vide  to  Albert's  Hesychiusj. 

supra,  i.  64j.  ^  Hence    the    famous    Scolium    (in 

"  This  was  no  doubt  an  eiriTeixLiTfids,  Athenseus,  xv.  15,  p.  695,  and  Suidas 

like  that  of  Agis  at  Decelea  (Thuc.  vii.  ad  voc.  Atn^vSpiov)  : — 
19),  which  was  in  the  same  neighbour-  ^,^  al,.UL<fwSp,ou  npoSmirfraipov, 

hood.  OLOv;  ai'5pas  aTrioAeeras,  na.xc<TSai 

1  This  is  the  reading  of  all    the   MSS.  iyaOovs  re  xal  evTrarpiSas,       ^ 

Some  have  proposed  to  change  Pgeonia  °'  ^°^  ^^"f""'  o"""  """^'P""  """'• 

into    Parnes  ;    but    without    necessity.         *  V.ide  infra,  vii.  200,  note. 

There   was   probably  a    region    called         ■*  The   old   temple   had  been   burnt 

Pajonia   in  Attica,   the   abode    of   the  (vide    supra,    ii.    180) ;     according    to 

Pceonidac    mentioned   by  Harpocration  some,  by  the  machinations  of  the  Pisis- 

(sub  voc.  IlaiavieTs),  and  Pausauias  (ii.  tratidffi  (Philochor.  Fr.  H.  G.  vol.  i.  p. 

xviii.  7).    Leipsydrium  was  above  this,  395). 

and   on   the    flanks    of  Parnes    (Schol.  *  The  Alcmteonida;   had   already  re- 

Aristoph.  Lysist.  GG5 ;  Hesych.  tv-ice,  ad  ceived  the  praise  of  Pindar  for  this  piece 

voc.  Afix^vBpiop,  and  ad  voc.  Ai^vSpiov).     of  munificence    (Pyth.    vii.   ol  re6p  re 

Colonel  Leake  recognises  the  abode  and     SJ.uoj/  nv9a>vi  dia  6  ar]rhv  er  ev^av). 
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tlieir  stixy  at  Delphi  persuaded  the  Pythoness  by  a  bribe  ®  to 
tell  the  Spartans,  whenever  any  of  tlicra  came  to  consult  the 
oracle,  either  on  tlieir  own  private  affairs  or  on  the  business  of 
the  state,  that  they  must  free  Athens.  So  the  Laccdaimonians, 
when  they  found  no  answer  ever  returned  to  them  but  this,  sent 
at  last  Anchimolius,  the  son  of  Aster — a  man  of  note  among 
their  citizens — at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Athens,  with 
orders  to  drive  out  the  Pisistratidjv,  albeit  they  Avere  bound  to 
them  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship.  For  they  esteemed  the 
things  of  heaven  more  highly  than  the  things  of  men.  The 
troops  went  by  sea  and  were  conveyed  in  transports.  Anchi- 
niulius  brought  them  to  aujanchorage  at  Phalerum  ;^  and  there 
the  men  disembarked.  Put  the  Pisistratidce,  who  had  previous 
knowledge  of  their  intentions,  had  sent  to  Thessaly,  between 
which  country  and  Athens  there  was  an  alliance,*  with  a  re- 
quest for  aid.  The  Thessalians,  in  reply  to  their  entreaties, 
sent  them  by  a  pubhc  vote  lUOU  horsemen,'-'  under  the  command 
of  their  king,  Cineas,  who  was  a  Coniaean.^  AMieu  this  help 
came,  the  Pisistratidaj  laid  their  plan  accordingly :  they  cleared 
the  whole  plain  about  Phalerum  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  the 


*  The  Deljihic  oracle  is  again  bribed 
by  Cleomeues,  infra,  vi.  66. 

^  Phalerum  is  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  is  the  most  natural,  harbour  of 
Athens.  It  is  nearer  than  Piraeus  to 
the  city  (Leake's  Demi,  §  9,  p.  397), 
and  the  two  rivers  (Cephissus  and  Ilis- 
susj,  between  which  Athens  is  placed, 
lead  into  it.  The  Piraeus  seems  not  to 
have  been  used  as  a  port  until  the  time 
of  Pericles  (Pausan.  i.  ii.  3). 

*  As  Bojotia  is  found  generally  on  the 
Spartan,  so  Thessaly  appears  on  the 
Athenian  side.  Mutual  jealousy  of  Boeo- 
tia  would  appear  to  be  the  chief  ground 
of  the  alliance.  It  was  broken  by  the 
Persian  invasion,  renewed  n.c.  461, 
when  hostilities  with  Sparta  threatened 
(Thuc.  i.  102),  infringed  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  B.C.  453  (Thuc.  i.  Ill),  renewed 
partially  before  b.c.  431  (ibid.  ii.  22), 
and  fully  re-established  in  n.c.  423 
(ibid.  iv.  132). 

^  The  Thessalians  were  still  in  that 
"early  stage  of  society"  mentioned 
by  Arnold,  "  when  the  ruling  order  or 
class  has  fought  on  horscbac/i,  their 
subjects  or  dependents  on  foot  "  (Hist, 
of  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  71).  "The  cavalry 
service  under  these  circumstances  has 
been  cultivated,  that  of  the  'infantry 
neglected."     In   Thessaly  the   bulk   of 


the  population  were  held  in  the  con- 
dition of  serfs  {iTfVfcTTaL) — the  ruling 
class,  however,  was  lai-ge  and  warlike. 
Hence  we  constantly  hear  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Thessalian  horse,  while 
it  is  seldom  that  we  have  any  mention 
of  their  infantry.  (Compare  Herod, 
vii.  28,  29;  Thucyd.  i.  1 11 ;  Ephor.  Fr. 
5;  Pausan.  x.  i.  2;  Polyb.  iv.  8;  Plut. 
Men.  p.  70,  A. ;  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  284,  A.) 

The  country  was  favourable  for  pas- 
turage ;  and  Thessalian  horses  were  of 
special  excellency  (vide  infra,  vii.  196, 
and  note  ad  loc). 

'  AVachsmuth  proposes  to  read  a 
"Gounixjan'  (Foworov),  for  a  "  Coni- 
rean"  {KouLutof)  here.  And  certainly 
there  is  no  known  town  in  Thessaly, 
from  which  the  word  "Conia;an"  could 
be  formed.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand, with  Lai-cher,  Conium  or  Iconium, 
the  modern  Konii/ch,  in  Phi-ygia.  I 
should  incline,  therefore,  to  adopt  the 
emendation  of  Wachsmuth.  Gonnus, 
or  Gonui,  is  a  well-known  Thessalian 
town  Strab.  ix.  p.  638  ;  Porphyr.  Tyr. 
S  ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. ;  Ptol.  Geogi-aph. 
iii.  13  ;  Liv.  xlii.  .')4).  It  lay  nortli  of 
the  Peneus,  a  little  above  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pass  of  Tempo  in 
the  modern  valley  of  DcrcH  (Leake's 
iN'ortheru  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  381,  382). 
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movements  of  cavalry,  and  tlien  charged  the  enemy's  camp  with 
their  horse,  which  fell  with  such  fury  upon  the  Lacedsemonians 
as  to  kill  numbers,  among  the  rest  Anchimolius,  the  general, 
and  to  drive  the  remainder  to  their  ships.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  first  army  sent  from  Lacedsemon,  and  the  tomb  of  Anchi- 
molius may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  Attica ;  it  is  at  Alopecae  - 
( Foxtown  ),  near  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  Cynosargos.^ 

64.  Afterwards,  the  Lacedaemonians  despatched  a  larger  force 
against  Athens,  which  they  put  under  the  command  of  Cleo- 
menes,  son  of  Anaxandridas,  one  of  their  kings.  These  troops 
were  not  sent  by  sea,  but  marched  by  the  mainland.  When 
they  were  come  into  Attica,  theh  first  encounter  was  with  the 
Thessalian  horse,  which  they  shortly  put  to  flight,  killing  above 
forty  men  ;  the  remainder  made  good  their  escape,  and  fled 
straight  to  Thessaly.  Cleomenes  proceeded  to  the  city,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  such  of  the  Athenians  as  wished  for  freedom,  be- 
sieged the  tyrants,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Pelasgic 
fortress.* 

65.  And  now  there  had  been  small  chance  of  the  Pisistratidas 
falhng  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  did  not  even  design 
to  sit  down  before  the  place,^  v/hich  had  moreover  been  well 
provisioned  beforehand  with  stores  both  of  meat  and  drink, — 
nay,  it  is  hkely  that  after  a  few  days'  blockade  the  Lace- 
dsemonians would  have  quitted  Attica  altogether,  and  gone  back 
to  Sparta, — had  not  an  event  occurred  most  unlucky  for  the 
besieged,  and  most  advantageous  for  the  besiegers.  The  children 
of  the  Pisistratidae  were  made  prisoners,  as  they  were  being  re- 
moved out  of  the  country.  By  this  calamity  all  their  plans 
were  deranged,  and — as  the  ransom  of  theh  children — they  con- 
sented to  the  demands  of  the  Athenians,  and  agreed  within  five 
days'  time  to  quit  Attica.*^      Accordingly  they  soon  afterwards 


2  It    is    curious    to    find    that    the  Accordiug  to  Clitoderaus,  all   that  the 

Spartans  had  passed  Athens,  and  peue-  Pelasgi  did   was   to    level    the    surface 

trated  to  this  place,  which  lay  to  the  of  the  rock  at  the  summit,  and  build 

north-east  of  the  city,  at  the  distance  a   wall   round   the   space    so    obtained 

of    about    a   mile    and    a  half  (^sch.  (Frag.  22,  ed.  Didot.). 
Timarch.    p.    119).     We    may    suspect         ^  Aware,    apparently,    of    their    ina- 

that  Herodotus  has  ill-understood  the  bility   to    conduct    sieges    (\ade    infra, 

Spartan  plan  of  campaign.     The  site  of  ix.   70).     That   tlie   acropolis    was:  not 

Alopecse    is    marked    by   the    modern  at  this  time  very  strong  appears  from 

village  of  Amhelokipo  (Leake's  Demi  of  the    account   of  its    siege    by   Xei'xes 

Attica,  p.  31).  (viii.   52,  53).     It  was  afterwards  forjii- 

®  Vide  infra,  vi.  116,  and  not.  ad  loc.  fied  by  Cimon  (Pint.  Vit.  Cim.  c.  13). 

*  That  is,   the  Acropolis,  which  the         ^  All  the    chief  points   of  this   nar- 

Pelasgi  were  said  to  have  fortified  for  rative  are  confirmed  by  Aristotle,  who 

the    Athenians    (see    below,    vi.    137).  relates    the    contract   of  the  Alcmseo- 
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left  the  country,  uiul  witlulnw  to  Sigeuni  uii  llie  Scamauder,^ 
after  roi',niiiij,'  tUirty-six  yt^ars  over  theAtlieiiians.**  By  descent 
they  were  Pylians,  ol"  the  family  of  tlie  Neleids,^  to  wliicli 
Codrns  and  Mclantlius  likewise  belonged,  men  who  in  former 
times  from  foreign  settlers  became  kings  of  Athens.  And  hence 
it  was  that  Ilipiiocratcs '  came  to  thiidc  of  calling  his  son  Pisis- 
tratus  :  he  named  him  after  the  Pisistratus  who  was  a  son  of 
Nestor.  Such  then  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Athenians  got 
quit  of  tlieir  tyrants,  ^^'hat  they  did  and  suffered  worthy  of 
note  from  the  time  when  they  gained  their  freedom  until  the 
revolt  of  Ionia  from  King  Darius,  and  the  coming  of  Aristagoras 
to  Athens  with  a  request  that  the  Athenians  would  lend  the 
lonians  aid,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

GG.  The  power  of  Athens  had  been  gi-eat  before ;  but,  now 
that  the  tyrants  were  gone,  it  became  greater  than  ever.  The 
chief  authority  was  lodged  with  two  persons,  Clisthenes,  of  the  ' 
family  of  the  Alcma3onids,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  per- 
suader of  the  Pythoness,-  and  Isagoras,  the  sou  of  Tisander, 
who  belonged  to  a  noble  house,  but  whose  pedigree  I  am  not 
able  to  trace  further.  Howbeit  his  kinsmen  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  Carian  Jujnter.'^  These  two  men  strove  together  for  the 
mastery ;  and  Clisthenes,  finding  himself  the  weaker,  called  to 
his  aid   tlie  common  people.^     Hereupon,  instead  of  the  four 

uidte  to  rebuild  the  Delphian  temple,  tor,  son  of  Neleus,  and  king  of  Pylos), 

the  importunity  of  the  oracle  in  their  was  king  of  Wessenia  at  the  time  of  the 

favour,  the  expedition  of  Auchimolius  return    of    the    Heraclidaj.     Being   es- 

/)!/  sen,    liis    defeat,    the    expedition    of  pelled,    he  sought   a   refuge  in   Attica. 

Cleomenea   "  with  a  larger  force,"  his  where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  even 

\actory  over  the  Thessalians,  the  retreat  placed   upon    the    throne — Thymoetes, 

of  Hippias  into  "  the  Pelasgic  fortress,"  the  existing  monarch,  being  forced  to 

and  the  capture  of  the  children  as  they  abdicate  in  his  favour.  This  will  explain 

were  being  conveyed  out  of  the  country  the  terms  "Pylians,"  and   "Neleids" 

(Fv.  17).  (cf.  Hellan.  P'r.  lo,  and  Demo,   Fr.  1, 

7  Vide  infra,  ch.  94-,  95.  ed.  Didot.). 

"  It    appeare  from  Aristotle   (Polit.  ^  Supra,  i.  59. 

V.  0)  that  this  period  is  exclusive  of  the  -  Supra,  ch.  62. 

time  passed  by  Pisistratus  in  exile  after  ^  That  the  Carians  were  once  widely 

his    firet    seizure    of    the    sovereigntj'.  spread   through   the  Cyclades,   is   wit- 

From   the   hciiinninfi    of    the    reign    of  nessed  both  by  Herodotus  (i.  171)  and 

Pisistratus,  to  the  final  expulsion  of  his  Thucydides    (i.   +).     There   would   be 

sons,    waa   a   period  of  filty-one   years  nothing    surprising,     therefore,    in    an 

I  Arist.  1.  s.  c. ;  Scholiast,  ap.  Aristoph.  ancient  settlement  of  Carians  upon  the 

Vesp.  500 ,.     Pisistratus  seized  the  so-  Attic  peninsula.  Strabo  notices  descents 

vereignty,    B.C.   560 ;    died,    B.C.    527,  of  Carians    upon  the  coasts   of  Attica 

having  reigned  nearly  1 7  years  out  of  the  (ix.  p.  577). 

.lo.   Hippias  reigned  14  years  before  the  ^  We  seem  here  to  meet  again  with 

death  of  Ilipparchus  (B.C.  514),  and  four  the  old  triple   division   of  parties — the 

afterwards.  He  w.w  expelled  B.C.  5 10.  per-  Pedi;vi.  Parali.aud  Diacrii,  of  fifty  years 

haps  in  the  same  year  with  the  Tarquins.  back   'supra,  i.  59).     Isagoi-as  had,  a]>- 

'J  The  tale  went,  that  Melanthus  (the  parently,  revived  the  party  of  Lycur- 

lifth  in  descent  from  the  Homeric  Nes-  gus  ;the  Pedicel),  which  was  that  of  the 
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Book  V. 


tribes  ^  among  Avhicli  the  Athenians  had  been  divided  liitherto, 
Clisthenes  made  ten  tribes,  and  parcelled  out  the  Athenians 


ancient  landed  ai-istocracy :  Clisthenes 
had  taken  his  fathei-'s  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Parali,  or  wealthy  middle  class, 
who  were  attached  to  the  timocratical 
constitution  of  Solon :  while  the  Diacrii, 
or  democrats,  were  without  a  leader, 
but  had  strength  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale  either  way.  Clisthenes,  it  seems, 
was  not  a  democrat  by  choice,  but  from 
necessity.  It  was  only  when  he  found 
himself  unable  to  contend  successfully 
with  Isagoras,  that  he  had  i-ecourse  to 
the  democratical  party.  (Vide  infra, 
ch.  69,  note  i.) 

^  That  is,  the  Geleontes  or  Teleontes, 
Hopletes,  -iEgicoreis,  and  Argadeis,  the 
ancient  hereditary  tribes  of  Attica.  Mr. 
Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  69) 
denies  that  there  is  any  sufficient  ground 
for  believing  that  a  division  into  castes, 
such  as  the  names  of  these  ti'ibes  has 
been  thought  to  indicate,  ever  prevailed 
in  Attica.  In  this  he  opposes,  among 
the  ancients,  Plato,  Strabo,  and  Plu- 
tarch; among  the  moderns,  almost  all 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
(C.  F.  Hermann,  §  94;  Thirlwall,  vol. 
ii.  p.  7 ;  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  36.55 ; 
Illgen,  p.  38-50 ;  Schomann  de  Com. 
Ath.  p.  351,  &c.).  It  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  names,  three  out  of  four 
of  which  read  so  clearly  Warriors 
(Hopletes),  Goatherds  (jEgicoreis),  and 
Artisans  (Argadeis),  can  have  been  given 
except  to  classes  formed  according  to 
professions,  at  least  at  the  outset.  The 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  that  attaches 
to  the  fourth  name,  which  appears  under 
three  forms — Geleontes,  Gedeontes,  and 
Teleontes — cannot  invalidate  the  ar- 
gument derived  from  the  other  three. 
Teleontes,  which  rests  ujjon  decent  au- 
thority (Eurip.  Ion.  1579  ;  Pollux,  viii. 
109 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  hlyLKopeojs),  is 
certainly  the  form  most  easy  of  explana- 
tion, for  this  would  be  etymologically 
connected  with  reXioi,  TeXos,  TeAerTj,  and 
would  give  the  excellent  sense  of  Priests 
or  Conseci'ators  (cf.  Strabo,  viii.  p.  556). 
Geleontes,  which  has  far  the  greatest 
weight  of  authority,  since  it  is  the  form 
of  the  Inscriptions  as  well  as  that  of  the 
best  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  may  possibly 
only  be  a  variant  from  this,  according 
to  the  notice  which  we  find  in  Hesy- 
chius,  that  7€A.6a  was  in  use  for  r4Kea 
(Hesych.  ad  voc.  jfAea).  The  form 
Gedeontes  has  the  lea.st  authoi-ity  (Plu- 
tarch  only),  and   may    be    safely    set 


aside  as  having  arisen  from  ill-written 
MSS.,  in  which  TEAEONTES  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  TEAEGNTES. 

It  would  seera  therefore  that  at 
Athens  in  very  early  times  there  were 
four  castes:  1.  Priests;  2.  Warriors;  3. 
Herdsmen;  and  4.  Mechanics.  This 
may  be  considered  as  tolerably  certain 
from  the  appellations  themselves.  It  is 
also  confirmed  by  several  writers  of  fair 
name  and  note.  The  passages  in  Plato 
(Timseus,  p.  24,  A.;  Critias,  p.  110,  C), 
where  ancient  Athens  is  compared  to 
Egypt  in  respect  of  its  castes,  are  well 
known.  They  are  the  more  valuable, 
because,  so  far  as  appears,  the  fact  re- 
corded is  not  based  upon  the  etymology 
of  the  names  of  the  tribes,  or  indeed 
connected  consciously  with  the  tribes  at 
all.  Plutarch's  statement  is  distinct  and 
positive  (Vit.  Solon,  ch.  25) ;  and  the 
error  in  detail — the  substitution  of 
husbandmen  for  priests — ai-ises  from 
his  having  the  false  form  yiSeovres,  for 
TfXfovTis.  Strabo  also,  who  is  a  re- 
spectable authoiity,  has  no  doubt  of  the 
four  tribes  having  been  castes.  His 
account  exactly  accords  with  the  view 
taken  above ;  for  it  is  of  no  importance 
that  he  uses  the  term  kusband/nen  (yeccp- 
yol)  for  goatherds  {alyLKope7s),  to  de- 
signate the  caste  which  got  its  living 
from  the  soil. 

If  we  admit  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  castes  in  Attica  in  the  earliest  times, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
inquire,  whence  did  these  castes  come? — 
were  they  of  home  growth,  or  intro- 
duced from  abroad?  They  have  been 
regarded  as  favouring  the  notion  of  a 
special  connexion  of  Athens  with  Egypt 
(Diodor.  Sic.  i.  28;  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii. 
p.  67) ;  and  in  Plato  they  certainly 
appear  in  this  shape;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  this  is  the  true  account 
of  them,  or  whether  the  fact  is  not, 
that  the  same  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
early  times  in  Egypt  and  India,  also 
independently  sprang  up  in  Greece. 
The  nature  of  the  special  connexion,  if 
any,  between  Egypt  and  Athens,  is 
not  agreed  on.  Plato  gives  no  ac- 
coimt  of  it ;  and  Phauodemus  and 
Callisthenes,  the  earliest  writers  who 
propounded  a  theory,  derived  Sais  from 
Athens  (ap.  Procl.  Comment,  in  Plat. 
Tim.  p.  30).  The  Egyptian  colony  to 
Attica  seems  to  have  been  a  late  in- 
vention of  the    Egyptians    themselves. 
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amon^  tliom. 


\v  lilvowiso  clmngod  the  names  of  the  tribes;  lor 
■whereas  they  had  till  now  been  called  after  Geleon,  yEgicores, 
Argades,  mid  lloples,  the  four  sons  of  Ion,"  Clisthenes  set  these 
names  aside,  and  I'allid  iiis  tribes  after  eertain  other  heroes/  all 
of  whom  were  native,  except  Ajax.  Ajax  was  associated  because, 
although  a  foreiixnor,  he  was  a  neighbour  and  an  ally  of  Athens.^ 
(IT.  My  belief  is  that  in  acting  thus  he  did  but  imitate  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Cli.sthenes,  king  of  Sicyon.^  This  king, 
when  he  was  at  war  with  Argos,  put  an  end  to  the  contests  of  the 
rha})Sodists  at  Sicyon,  because  in  the  Homeric  poems  Argos  and 
the  Argives  were  so  constantly  the  theme  of  song.  He  likewise 
conceived  tlie  wish  to  drive  Adrastus,  the  sou  of  Talaiis,  out  of 
his  country,'  seeing  that  he  was  an  Argive  hero.  For  Adrastus 
had  a  shrine  at  Sieyon,  which  yet  stands  in  the  market-])lace  of 
the  town.     Clisthenes  therefore  went  to  l^elphi,  and  asked  the 


It  fippeoTB  first  in  Diodonis  (1.  s.  c.\ 
whence  it  passes  to  Kusebiua  (Chron. 
Con.  ii.  p.  '2S0),  Tzetzes,  Suidas,  &c. 
Still  tliero  is,  undoubtedly,  a  resem- 
bliince  in  ivligion  and  art,  as  well  as  in 
) .  !  ^ ;  ' ! :  II  r  •'  i;  t  ions,  between  Athens  and 
1  'l"  ;  ' .  w  Im'ii  I'avours  the  notion  of  some 
■■]■■■•■:  !  early  connexion.  (See  Thiersch's 
JL^i^iJien  der  Bildendeu  Kunst,  p.  2fi.) 

The  chief  objection  to  the  view  which 
would  derive  the  Atlieuian  castes  from 
EErypt,  i-«the  fact,  of  which  there  seems 
to  •  ■■vidoncr',  that  the  four  tribes 

wi"  _    'uliar  to  Athens,  but  common 

to  all  the  Ionian  Greeks.  The  tradition 
which  makes  Teleon  and  his  brothers 
sons  of  Ion,  embodies  this  fact ;  and  it 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  (infra,  ch.  69),  but  also  by 
inscriptions  from  the  Ionian  towns  of 
Asia  Minor  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  8078, 
3079,  ;{t3H5),  which  show  the  existence 
of  these  divisions  in  them.  It  is  also 
important  to  observe  that  remnants  of 
caste  divisions  and  caste  prejudices 
appear  through  Greece  generally,  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  entire  and  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  caste  in  earlier 
times.  Of  this  nature  ai-e  the  here- 
ditary jiriesthoods  common  to  many 
states;  and  the  descent  of  offices  and 
employments  from  father  to  son,  which 
is  known  to  have  prevailed  at  Sparta 
and  el.-»ewhere,  and  of  which  Herodotus 
himself  gives  instances  in  the  next  Book 
(infra,  vi.  00,  and  not.  ad  loc. ;  see 
also  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  5).  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  an  assertion  in 
Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  54),  that  of  the 


institution  of  castes  "  there  are  no 
vestiges  in  any  part  of  Greece"  1 

*  The  same  names  are  given,  but  with 
the  reading  of  Teleon  for  Geleon,  in 
Euripides  (Ion.  1579-1581,  ed.  Din- 
dorf. ).  In  accordance  with  this,  Julius 
Pollux  (viii.  9,  p.  931),  and  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  (ad  voc.  AlyiKiptus),  give 
the  tribes  as  Teleontes,  Hopletes,  ^Egi- 
coreis,  and  Argadeis.  The  Inscriptions 
of  Cyzicus  contain  the  full  list,  but  with 
the  form  Geleoutes. 

''  The  names  of  the  Attic  tribes  were 
Erechtheis,  .^Egeis,  Pandionis,  Leontis, 
Acamantis,  QDneis,  Cecropis,  Hippo- 
thoontis,  .iEautis,  and  Antiochis  ;  the 
lieroes  being  Erechtheus,  ^geus,  Pan- 
dion,  Leos,  Acamas,  (Eneus,  Cecrops, 
Hippothoiin,  Ajax,  and  Antiochus.  The 
order  given  is  that  observed  upon  the 
monuments. 

'  Ajax  was  the  tutelary  hero  of 
Salamis  (vide  infra,  viii,  G-i  and  121:. 
According  to  Homer,  his  troops  at 
Troy  were  drawn  up  next  to  those  of 
Athens. 

.Mas  5'  t'<t  SoAafxii'O?  aye  SvoxaiSfKa  iTjas, 
Srijire  &'  dyiuc,  iv  ' \0Tifaiiov  icrravTO  (/xiAayycT. 

II.  ii.  557,  55». 

^  Concerning  this  king,  see  below, 
vi.  12*3. 

'  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  leader 
of  the  first  (mythic)  attxick  upon  Thebes 
(Eurip.  Phccniss. ;  Apollod.  in.  vi.  § 
3-7),  was  woi-shipped  as  a  hero  ia 
several  places:  among  the  rest  at  Me- 
gaiii  (Pausan.  i.  xliii.  1)  and  Athens 
(ibid.  I.  XXX.  4). 
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oracle  if  he  might  expel  Adrastus.  To  this  the  Pythoness  is  re- 
ported to  have  answered — "  Adrastus  is  the  Sicyonians'  king,  but 
thou  art  only  a  robber."  So  when  the  god  would  not  gi^ant  his 
request,  he  went  home  and  began  to  think  how  he  might  contrive 
to  make  Adrastus  withdraw  of  his  own  accord.  After  a  while 
he  hit  upon  a  plan  which  he  thought  would  succeed.  He  sent 
envoys  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  informed  the  Thebans  that  he 
wished  to  bring  Melanippus,^  the  son  of  Astacus,  to  Sicyon,  The 
Thebaus  consenting,  Clisthenes  carried  Melanippus  back  -with 
him,  assigned  him  a  precinct  within  the  government-house,  and 
built  him  a  shrine  there  in  the  safest  and  strongest  part.  The 
reason  for  his  so  doing  (which  I  must  not  forbear  to  mention) 
was,  because  Melanippus  was  Adrastus'  great  enemy,  having 
slain  both  his  brother  Mecistes  and  his  son-in-law  Tydeus.^  Clis- 
thenes, after  assigning  the  precinct  to  Melanippus,  took  away 
from  Adrastus  the  sacrifices  and  festivals  wherewith  he  had  till 
then  been  honoured,  and  transferred  them  to  his  adversary. 
Hitherto  the  Sicyonians  had  paid  extraordinaiy  honom-s  to 
Adrastus,  because  the  comitry  had  belonged  to  Polybus,*  and 
Adrastus  was  Polybus'  daughter's  son ;  ^  whence  it  came  to 
pass  that  Polybus,  dying  childless,  left  Adrastus  his  kingdom. 
Besides  other  ceremonies,  it  had  been  their  wont  to  honour 
Adrastus  with  tragic  choruses,  which  they  assigned  to  him 
rather  than  Bacchus,  on  account  of  his  calamities.*'  Clisthenes 
now  gave  the  choruses  to  Bacchus,  transferring  to  Melanippus 
the  rest  of  the  sacred  rites. 

68.  Such  were  his  doings  in  the  matter  of  Adrastus.  With 
respect  to  the  Dorian  tribes,  not  choosing  the  Sicyonians  to  have 
the  same  tribes  as  the  Ai'gives,  he  changed  all  the  old  names  for 
new  ones  ;  and  here  he  took  special  occasion  to  mock  the  Sicyo- 
nians, for  he  drew  his  new  names  from  the  words  "  pig,."  and 
"  ass,"  adding  thereto  the  usual  tribe-endings ;  only  in  the  case 
of  his  own  tribe  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  gave  them  a  name 


-  A  statue  of  Melanippus  is  probably  '  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Nem.  ix.) 

intended.     See  below,  ch.  80.  follows  the  same  tradition.     According 

3    Melanippus,   the  son    of    Astacus,  to  him  Talaus  married  Lysimache,  the 

is  mentioned  among  the    defenders   of  daughter    of  Polybus,    and  then*  issue 

Thebes  by  Pherecydes  (Fr.  51),  Apol-  was   Adrastus.      Apollodorus    gives    a 

lodoi'us   (hi.    vi.  §   8),    and    Pausanias  different  account  (i.  ix.  §  13). 

(IX.  xviii.  §  1).     He  is  said  to  have  lost  ^  Besides  the  destruction  of  his  army 

his  own  life  at  the  siege,  being  slain  by  and  friends  in  the  first  expedition  against 

Amphiaraus  (Pherecyd.  1.  s.  c).  Thebes,  Adrastus  was  said  to  have  lost 

■*  Polybus  was  king  of  Corinth,  and  his  sou  ^gialeus  in  the  second  (Hel- 

Sicyon  was  included  in  his  dominions  lanicus,  Fr.  11;  Apollod.  iii.  vii.  §  2). 
(Apollod.  III.  V.  §  7). 
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drawn  from  his  own  kin;.'!}"  offir'e.  For  lie  called  his  own  tribe 
the  Arehclni,  or  Kuk-rs,  while  the  others  he  named  Jlyatfo,  or 
Pig-folk,  Oucatic,  or  Ass-folk,  and  Chcereat;e,  or  .Swine-lolk.'' 
The  Sii-yonians  kei)t  these  names,  not  onjj'  during  the  reign  of 
Clisthenes,  hut  even  after  his  death,  by  the  space  of  sixty  years  : 
then,  however,  they  took  counsel  together,  and  changed  to  the 
well-known  names  of  Hyllanins,  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanatse,^ 
taking  at  the  same  time,  as  a  fourth  name,  the  title  of  zEgialeans, 
from  /l^giah'us  tlu^  son  of  Adrastus." 

(!!>.  Thus  hail  Clijithenes  the  >>icyonian  done.^"  The  Athenian 
Clisthenes,  who  was  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  of  the  other, 
and  had  been  named  after  him,  resolved,  from  contempt  (as  I 
believe)  of  the  lonians,'  that  his  tribes  should  not  be  the  same  as 


"  The  dynasty  of  the  Orthagoridse,  to 
\vhicli  Cllstheiiee  belonged,  was  not 
Doriiui,  but  Acliifiin.  Clisthenes  aimed 
at  depi-esaing  the  Koric  population,  and 
elevating  the  Achjcans — Lis  own  kins- 
folk. His  an-angemeut  of  the  Sicyonian 
tribes  may  be  thus  compared  with  the 
older  (and  later)  dinsiou — 

AcUieaDS     ..      ..     Arclu'lal Kgialeis. 

(Hyiilne.       ■>  r  Hylla;!. 

(•noala*.      >     ..  <  I'ainphyli. 
Clicerenur./  '  Ujiuauala". 

"  That  these  were  the  three  ancient 
tribes  of  the  Dorifins  is  now  univer- 
sally acknowledji;ed.  Miiller  'Dorians, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  "•),  78,  E.  T.)  has  collected 
the  principal  testimonies.  The  most 
direct  is  that  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
(ad  voc.  ^vfxay);  Av/xav,  (pv\ov  Aupifwv 
^crav  if  rptli,  'TXAeis,  koI  Tld/i(pv\oi, 
krI  Av/xayts.  ( Comp.are  also  the  words 
of  the  same  WTiter,  ad.  voc.  'TX.A«?s.) 
Homer  II.  ii.  6G8 :  Od.  xix.  177  ,  He- 
siod  'Frag.  vii.  ed.  Guttling),  I'iudar 
ipyth.  i.  61),  and  Ephorus  (Fr.  10), 
besides  Herodotus,  couhrm  the  state- 
ment of  Stephen.  A  multitude  of  in- 
scriptions from  the  ruins  of  different 
Dori;ui  towns  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

The  names  were  traced  to  Pamphylus 
and  L)ym!in.  the  two  actual  sons,  and 
Hyllus,  the  adopted  son,  of  .Egimius, 
who  was  tlie  traditional  king  of  Doris 
at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the  Hera- 
cleids. 

'■•  -Egialeans  was  the  ancient  njime  of 
the  primitive  lonians  of  this  tract  vide 
infni,  vii.  04;  cf.  ApoUod.  ii.  i.  §  1,  and 
Strabo,  viii.  p.  5').">).  Pausanias  con- 
jectures, with  reason,  that  the  term 
was  derived  from  the  common  word 
alyia\6s,   "coast,"  and  siguilied  "the 

VOL.  III. 


dwellers  along  the  shore"  (vii.  i.  §  1). 
Compare  the  Attic  irdpaXot  i  supra,  i. 
59 ).  It  is  not  unfrtqueut  to  find  a 
tribe  or  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants alongside  of  the  Hylleaus,  Dy- 
manes,  and  Pamphyles,  in  a  Dorian 
state.  In  Argos,  and  perhaps  in  Epi- 
daurus,  the  Hyrnitliian  wa.s  such  a 
tribe  (Steph.  Byz.,  ad  voces  Avfiav  et 
'Tpvidtou).  In  Corinth  there  appear 
to  have  been  five  such  (Miiller's  Do- 
rians, vol.  ii.  p.  58,  E.  T.  . 

'"  An  interesting  account  is  given  by 
Nicol.os  of  Damascus,  of  the  mode  in 
which  Clisthenes  obtained  the  throne. 
Clisthenes  was  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers,  and  had  therefore,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  little  hope  of 
the  succession.  Myron,  however,  his 
eldest  brother,  having  been  guilty  of 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  Isodemus  the 
second  brother,  Clisthenes  persuaded 
the  latter  to  revenge  himself  by  slaying 
the  adulterer.  He  then  repi'esented  to 
him  that  he  could  not  reign  alone,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  offer  the 
sacrifices ;  and  was  admitted  as  joint 
king  on  this  account.  Finally,  he  had 
Isodemus  pei-suaded  to  go  into  volua- 
tarj'  exile  for  a  year,  in  order  to  purge 
his  pollution;  and  during  his  absence 
made  himself  sole  king    Fr.  (H). 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Clis- 
thenes was  actuated  by  a  higher  motive. 
He  abolished  the  old  tribes,  not  be- 
cause they  were  Ionic,  but  because  they 
were  exclusive :  his  intention  was  to 
break  down  an  old  oligarchical  distinc- 
tion, and  to  admit  the  more  readily  to 
the  franchise  fresh  classes  of  the  free 
inhabitants.  The  old  tribes  were  here- 
ditary, and  with  their  machinery  of 
phratries   and  cliuis  i^y4irrj),  tended  to 
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theirs  ;  and  so  followed  tlie  pattern  set  him  by  his  namesake  of 
Sicyou.  Having  brought  enthely  over  to  his  o\vn  side  the  common 
people  of  Athens,  whom  he  had  before  disdained,^  he  gave  all  the 
tribes  new  names,  and  made  the  number  greater  than  formerly ; 
instead  of  the  fom-  phylarchs  he  established  ten ;  ^  he  likewise 
placed  ten  demes  in  each  of  the  tribes  ;*  and  he  was,  now  that 
the  common  people  took  his  part,  very  much  more  powerful  than 
his  adversaries. 

70.  Isagoras  in  his  turn  lost  ground ;  and  therefore,  to  counter- 
plot his  enemy,  he  called  in  Cleomenes  the  Lacedsemonian,  who 
had  already,  at  the  time  when  he  was  besieging  the  Pisistratidae, 
made  a  contract  of  friendship  with  him.  A  charge  is  even 
brought  against  Cleomenes  that  he  w^as  on  terms  of  too  great 
familiarity  with  Isagoras's  wife.  At  this  time  the  first  thing  that 
he  did,  was  to  send  a  herald  and  require  that  Clisthenes,  and  a 
large  number  of  Athenians  besides,  whom  he  called  "  The  Ac- 


confine  ■within  veiy  narrow  limits  the 
rights  of  Athenian  citizenship.  A  free 
plebs  had  grown  up  outside  the  heredi- 
tary tribes  at  Athens,  as  it  did  at 
Rome,  and  by  the  same  means,  except 
that  in  Rome  the  element  of  forced,  in 
Athens  that  of  free,  settlers  prepon- 
derated. Clisthenes  resolved  to  admit 
all  free  Athenians  to  the  franchise,  and 
therefore  enrolled  the  entire  free  popu- 
lation in  local  tribes.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  him  to  have 
set  up  fresh  hereditary  tribes  by  the 
side  of  the  ancient  ones  ;  for  "a  tie  of 
faith  and  feeling "  connected  these 
together,  which  could  not  have  been 
"conjured  suddenly  up  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  comparative  strangers." 
Mr.  Grote  views  these  transactions  in 
their  true  light  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  169-175). 

^  So  we  were  told  before,  that  when 
Clisthenes  "found  himself  the  weaker, 
he  called  to  his  aid  the  common  people  " 
(ch.  GG).  On  what  grounds  Mr.  Grote 
supposes  it  "  not  unreasonable  to  give 
Clisthenes  credit  for  a  more  forward 
generous  movement  than  is  implied  in 
the  literal  account  of  Herodotus,"  does 
not  appear.  We  may  certainly  do  so  ; 
but  then  we  reject  the  authority  of  the 
writer  who  is  our  only  guide  in  the 
matter,  and  who,  as  a  lover  of  demo- 
cracy (vide  infra,  ch.  78),  would  not 
willingly  have  spoken  evil  of  one  who 
had  done  so  much  for  it  as  Clisthenes. 
Are    democrats    alone    of   all   mankind 


immaculate  ? 

3  Vide  supra,  ch.  66.  By  Phylarchs, 
in  this  place,  Herodotus  probably  means 
the  e7ri/xeX7)Tal  twv  (pv\uiv,  who  took 
the  i^lace  of  the  old  (pv\o$a(n\e7s,  as 
the  heads  of  the  tribes.  The  Phylarchs 
proper  were,  under  the  Hipparchs,  the 
chief  officers  of  the  cavalry  (cf.  Her- 
mann's Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §§111  and 
152). 

■*  It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible 
that  this  passage  can  bear  the  construc- 
tion given  it  by  Wachsmuth,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  176, 
note),  or  indeed  admit  of  any  sense  but 
that  assigned  it  in  the  text.  Whether 
Herodotus  was  mistaken,  as  Hermann 
(1.  s.  c.)  supposes,  or  whether,  as  Scho- 
mann  contends  (De  Com.  Att.  p.  363), 
the  number  of  demes  was  originally 
100,  and  was  aftei-wards  increased  to 
the  170  mentioned  by  Polemo  (ap. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  575),  is  an  open  question. 
Perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  gi'ound  has 
been  shown  for  questioning  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus. 

The  fact  is  quite  ascertained,  that 
the  demes  of  which  each  tribe  was  com- 
posed, were  not  locally  contiguous 
(Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  13  ;  Grote, 
vol.  iv.  p.  177).  It  is  a  happy  conjec- 
ture of  Mr.  Grote's,  that  the  object  in 
view  was  the  avoidance  of  those  local 
feuds  and  jealousies  of  which  we  have  a 
trace  in  the  contentions  of  the  Diacrii, 
the  Pedia;i,  and  the  Parali  (supra,  ch. 
66,  note,  and  i.  59). 
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curst'd,"  .should  Ifuvo  Alliens.*  This  message  ho  sent  at  the 
sutrtrestion  of  Isadoras:  for  in  llic  uiVair  referred  to,  the  Mood- 
guiltiness  hiy  on  the  Alcnueonida"  ami  tlnir  partisans,  whilr-  he 
and  his  frier.ds  were  (piitc  cltar  of  it. 

71.  The  way  in  wliich  "The  Accursed  "at  Athens  got  tin -ir 
name,  was  the  following.  There  was  a  certain  Athenian  called 
Cylon,  a  vii-tor  at  the  Olympic  games,''  who  asjtired  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  aitled  l»y  a  nundn-r  of  his  companions,  who  were 
of  the  same  age  Avith  himself,  nuule  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
citadtd.'  lint  the  attack  failed  ;  and  Cylon  heeame  a  suppliant 
at  the  image.'*     llereuijou  the  Heads  ol"  tin-  Naucraries,'*  who  at 


*  The  same  demand  was  made  imme- 
diiitoly  before  the  breaking  <iut  of  the 
relopouuosiun  war  (Thiicyd.  i.  12ii) ; 
when  it  was  directed  agaiust  Pericles, 
who  was  connected,  through  his  mother, 
with  the  Alcmicouid  family  (infra,  vi. 
131,. 

•  Cylon  gained  the  prize  for  the  Siav- 
Xoy,  or  double  foot-race  (Pausan.  i. 
xxviii.  1). 

''  Cylon's  enterprise,  and  the  circum- 
'  ■'■■•es  whifh  led  to  it,  have  been  better 
1  by  Bishop  Thirhvall  than  by 
.\ir.  tirote.  The  latter  does  not  appear 
to  see  any  stir  of  the  democnitic  ele- 
I  :  u'  at  Athens,  until  the  time  imme- 
i:  •  ly  preceding  the  legislation  of 
!Jolo:i.  But,  as  Dr.  Thirhvall  well  re- 
marks, the  legislation  of  Draco,  which 
tended  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
nobles,  cannot  have  proceeded  from 
their  own  wish,  but  must  have  been 
txtortod  from  them  by  the  growing 
iii>tuntent  of  the  people  (vol.  ii.  p.  is). 
A  popular  stii-,  therefore,  began  be- 
fore Draco's  legislation — a  demand  for 
written  laws,  like  that  which  at  Kome 
led  to  the  Decemvinite — Draco  was  ap- 
I'uinted  to  satisfy  this  demand,  but 
t'r.uued  his  laws  in  a  mimuer  '•  designed 
to  overawe  and  repre.'is  the  popular 
movement,"  which  had  led  to  his  being 
set  up  as  lawgiver.  The  insurrection 
of  Cylon  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  this  attempt  at  repression;  it  Wiis  a 
democratic  movement,  at  least  it  de- 
rived its  chief  strength  from  the  dis- 
content of  the  musses ;  and  this,  although 
Cylon  was  a  Eupatrid.  Whether  Cylon's 
views  were  seltish  or  not,  we  cannot 
say.  He  may  have  designed  what  I'isis- 
tratus  afterwards  accomplished,  or  he 
may  have  been  really  the  Spurius  Cas- 
sius,  or  Titus  ^luniius  of  Athens.  His 
fivilure    left    the   Atheuiaiia    to    groau 


imder  the  weight  of  a  cruel  oligarchy 
for  at  Iciust  eighteen  more  years  (from 
i!.c.  012  to  it.c.  594.  See  on  this  sub- 
ject, Hemiann's  Pol.  Antiq.  §  lOS,  and 
the  WTitei-s  there  quoted,  Meier,  Welcker, 
and  Siebelis).  It  ia  remarkable  that 
Cylon's  statue  was  preserved  in  the 
Acropolis  to  the  days  of  Pausan  itiS 
(i.  xxviii.  §  1),  a  sign  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  people. 

8  The  account  in  Thucydides  (i.  126) 
is  much  fuller,  and  may  itself  be  com- 
pleted from  Plutarch's  Solon,  c.  12. 
According  to  these  writers,  Cylon  him- 
self escui)eil.  His  adherents  took  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and 
when  induced,  under  promise  of  being" 
sjiared,  to  surrender,  fastened  them- 
selves with  a  rope  to  the  statue  of  the 
goddess,  and  so  descended  into  the 
town.  On  their  way  the  rope  broke,  or 
was  cut ;  and  they  were  immediately  set 
upon.  JIauy  lied  for  refuge  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Furies,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  near,  but  were  slain  at  the 
altars.  Megacles,  who  was  chief  archon 
at  the  time,  directed  the  proceedings 
(Heracl.  P.  i.  4);  and  hence  the  guilt  of 
the  double  sacrilege  was  considered 
to  rest  chiefly  on  him.  During  the 
rule  of  Solon,  Epinienides  was  enqdoyed 
to  devise  an  expiation  of  the  crime ; 
but  the  measures  which  he  took  ( Diog. 
Laert.  i.  llu)  failed  to  satisfy  public 
ojiinion. 

^  The  Naucraries  were  divisions  of 
the  ancient  tribes :  in  each  tribe  there 
were  throe  Trittyes,  and  in  each  Trittys, 
four  Naucraries.  Thus  the  number  of 
these  last  was  48.  According  to  some 
writers,  each  Naucrary  was  bound  to 
furnish  a  vessel  to  the  navy,  and  this 
W1V3  the  origin  of  the  name  {vavKpapia 
tKotTTTj  Svo  iVirt'as  Tr'xpf7xf  Kal  vavf  i^iay, 
a<p' i)s  X<Tws  wfo/xaarai.  Pollux,  viii.  lU8j. 
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that  time  bore  rule  in  Athens,  induced  the  fugitives  to  remove 
by  a  promise  to  spare  their  lives.  Nevertheless  they  were  all 
slain ;  and  the  blame  -vN'as  laid  on  the  Alemeeonidse.  All  this 
happened  before  the  time  of  Pisistratus. 

72.  When  the  message  of  Cleomenes  an-ived,  requiring  Clis- 
thenes  and  "  The  Accursed  "  to  quit  the  city,  Clisthenes  departed 
of  his  own  accord.  Cleomenes,  however,  notwithstanding  his  de- 
parture, came  to  Athens,  with  a  small  band  of  followers  ;  and  on  his 
arrival  sent  into  banishment  seven  hundred  Athenian  families, 
which  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  Isagoras.  Succeeding  here,  he 
next  endeavoured  to  dissolve  the  council,^  and  to  put  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  three  hundred  of  the  partisans  of  that  leader. 
But  the  council  resisted,  and  refused  to  obey  his  orders  ;  where- 
upon Cleomenes,  Isagoras,  and  their  followers  took  j)ossession  of 
the  citadel.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  rest  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  took  the  side  of  the  council,  and  were  besieged  for  the 
space  of  two  days  :  on  the  third  day  they  accepted  terms,  being 
allowed — at  least  such  of  them  as  were  Lacedaemonians — to  quit 
the  country.  And  so  the  word  which  came  to  Cleomenes  received 
its  fulfilment.  For  when  he  first  went  up  into  the  citadel,  mean- 
ing to  seize  it,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  sanctuary  of  the  god- 
dess, in  order  to  question  her,  the  priestess  arose  from  her  throne, 
before  he  had  passed  the  doors,  and  said — "  Stranger  from 
Lacedaemon,  depart  hence,  and  presume  not  to  enter  the  holy 
place — it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Dorian  to  set  foot  there."  But  he 
answered,  "  Oh  !  woman,  I  am  not  a  Dorian,  but  an  Achai^an."  ^ 
Slighting  this  warning,  Cleomenes  made  his  attempt,  and  so  he 
was  forced  to  retire,  together  with  his  Lacedaemonians.^     The 


This    derivation,    however,    is    rather  of  Four  Hundred.     For  the   coustitu- 

])lausible  than  probable;    and  the  ac-  tion  of  this  council,  see  the  excellent 

count   of  the   word  which   connects  it  account  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 

with   vaUiv,   and    makes    the   vavKpapos  ties  (pp.  155-159). 

{:=  vaiiK\7}pos)  "a  householder,"  is  on  ^  The  HeraclidaD  were,  according  to 

all  accounts  to  be  preferred.  the  unanimous  tradition,  the  old  royal 

As    Thucydides    says   that   the   nine  family  of  the  Peloponuese,  when  it  was 

archons    at    this   time  managed  affairs,  yet    Achfean.      Expelled  thence,   they 

some    writers    (as    Harpocration)    have  had  found  a  refuge  in  Doris,  and  been 

confounded   the    Heads   (Prytaneis)  of  adopted  bj' the  Dorians  into  their  na- 

the  Naucraries  with  the  archons.     It  is  tion.     Hence  in  the  legend  mentioned 

better  to   suppose  that  they  were  the  above  (note  *  on  ch.  68  \  Hyllus  is  the 

chief    militarif    officers,    or    that    they  adopted  son    of  .Slgimius    (Ephor.    Fr. 

formed  a  council  or  court  which  assisted  10). 

the    chief   archons    in    the    decision   of  ^  The  Athenians  always  cherished  a 

criminal  causes  (Wachsmuth,  i.  p.  i246  ;  lively  recollection  of  this  triumph  over 

Thirlwall,  ii.  p.  22,  note).  their  great  rivals.     Even  Aristophanes, 

'  The  new  council  of  500,  fifty  from  notwithstanding  his  peace  policy,  can- 
each  local  tribe,  which  Clisthenes  had  not  refrain  from  indulging  in  the  recol- 
recently  substituted  for  Solon's  coimcil  lection.     According  to  him  Cleomenes 
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rest  were  ca.st  into  prison  by  the  Atlicnians,  and  eoiidemnt'd  to 
dif. — ainonpi:  thcni  'rinuisitlniis  tlu'  l>t'l[)liian,  of  wlioso  ])r()\vess 
ami  cunrai^o  1  have  great  things  which  1  couUl  UAV 

7.).  So  these  men  died  in  prison.^  The  Athenians  directly 
afterwards  reeaHed  Clisthenes,  and  the  seven  hundred  families 
whirh  C'leomenes  had  driven  nut  ;  and,  further,  they  sent  envoys 
to  Sardis,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Persians,  for  they  knew 
th;it  war  would  follow  with  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacedcumonians. 
When  the  andiassadors  reached  Sardis  and  delivered  their  mes- 
sag(\  Arta[)hernos,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  place,  inquired  of  them  ''who  they  were,  and  in 
what  part  of  the  world  they  dwelt,*"'  that  they  wanted  to  become 
allies  of  the  Persians  ?  "  The  messengers  told  him  ;  upon  which 
be  answered  them  shortly — that  ''  if  the  Athenians  chose  to  give 
earth  and  water  to  King  l)ariu8,  he  would  conclude  an  alliance 
with  tluMU  ;  but  if  not,  they  might  go  home  again."  After  con- 
sult iu^-  towther,  the  envovs,  anxious  to  form  the  alliance,  accepted 
the  terms ;  but  on  their  rctm-u  to  Athens,  they  fell  into  deep 
disgrace  on  account  of  their  comjjliance. 

74.  .'\Ieanwhile  Cleomenes,  who  considered  himself  to  have 
been  insulted  by  the  Athenians  both  in  word  and  deed,  was  draw- 
ing a  force  together  from  all  parts  of  the  Peloponuese,  without 
informing  any  one  of  his  object ;  which  was  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  Athenians,  and  to  establish  Isagoras,  who  had  escaped  with 
him  from  the  citadel,'  as  despot  of  Athens.  Accordingly,  with  a 
lartre  anuv,  he  invaded  the  district  of  Eleusis,"  while  the 
Biootians,  who  had  concerted  measures  with  him,  took  CEnoe  '■*  and 

had  to  surreuder  his  WIU8,  and  to  retire         ®  Vide  supra,   i.  153,  and  infra,  ch. 

iu   a   very   misemblo   plight  —  fffxiK^hv  105. 

ixo>»'  navu  TpifiJiviov,  irivwv,  ^virwv,  aira-         ^  Disguised,  probably  as  a  Spartan. 
poTiKrot,  J{  iroiiy  HKovtos  '  Lysist.  2G9;.  *  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aris- 

*  I'ausanias,  i-eferring  to  this  passage,  tophaues  (Lysist.  1.  s.  c),  Cleomenes 
relates  that  Tiuuwitheus  was  a  pancra-  took  Eleusis  on  his  way  back  from 
tiivst,  and  had  won  three  victories  at  the  Athens,  and  was  aided  in  so  doing  by  a 
Pythiiui,  and  two  at  the  Olympian  number  of  Athenians.  These  traitors 
g;uiies  VI.  vili.  §  4).  His  statue — the  were  punished  by  the  confiscatiou  of 
work  of  .\geliides  the  Argive — was  still  their  goods,  the  razing  of  their  houses 
standing  at  Olympia  wlieu  Pausauias  to  the  ground  (cf.  Liv.  ii.  41 ,,  tlieir  own 
WTOte   ibid.  §  <!).  condemnation  to  death,  and  the  public 

*  Mr.  Blakesley  (not.  ad  loc.)  calls  in  inscription  of  their  names  as  condemned 
question  this  severity,  but  (as  it  seems  felons  on  a  In-azen  )nllar  in  the  Acro- 
to  me)  without  reason.     The  {wssage  of  polis. 

tlie  .Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Lysistr.  Eleusis  was  the  key  to  Attica  on  the 

'll'.i)  to  which   he  refers,  belongs  to  a  south,  and  its  possession  enabled  Cleo- 

later  period  of  the  history  (see  note  '*  on  menes  to  invade  whenever  he  chose  to 

ch.  74  J.  do  so. 

For  a  similar  instance  of  the  cowardly  *  The  (Enoo  here  spoken  of,  is  un- 

desertion  of  allies  by  the  Spartans,  see  doubtedly  that  ueai"  Eleuthcnv,  which 

Thuc.  iii.  lU'J-lll.  belonged  to    the    U'ibe   Hippothoontis 
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Hysise,^  two  country -towns  upon  tlie  frontier;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Chalcideaus,^  on  another  side,  plmidered  divers  places 
in  Attica.  The  xithenians,  notwithstanding  that  danger  threat- 
ened them  from  every  quarter,  put  oif  all  thought  of  the  Boeotians 
and  Chalcideans  till  a  future  time,^  and  marched  against  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  were  at  Eleusis.* 

75.  As  the  two  hosts  were  about  to  engage,  first  of  all  the  Co- 
rinthians, bethinking  themselves  that  they  were  perpetrating  a 
wron<>-,  chan2:ed  their  minds,  and  drew  off  from  the  main  army. 
Then  Demaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  who  was  himself  king  of  Sparta 
and  joint-leader  of  the  expedition,  and  who  till  now  had  had  no 
sort  of  quarrel  with  Cleomenes,  followed  their  example.  On 
account  of  this  rupture  between  the  kings,  a  law  was  passed  at 
Sparta,  forbidding  both  monarchs  to  go  out  together  with  the 
army,  as  had  been  the  custom  hitherto.  The  law  also  provided, 
that,  as  one  of  the  kings  was  to  be  left  behind,  one  of  the  Tyn- 


(Harpocration  ad  voc).  Its  vicinity  to 
Hysije  is  sufficient  to  prove  this;  foi*  the 
other  ffinoe  was  close  to  Marathon,  near 
the  eastern  coast,  30  miles  from  Hysice 
(Leake's  Demes,  p.  85).  The  exact  site 
is  not  agreed  upon.  Kiepert  places  it  at 
the  modern  Falao-htstro,  which  is  not 
more  than  six  miles  from  Eleusis  (Atlas 
von  Hellas,  Blatt  X.).  Leake  regards  it 
as  identical  with  Ghijfto-kastro,  which 
lies  close  under  Cithasron,  in  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  must  have  passed 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Plataja.  His 
arguments  appear  to  me  conclusive 
(Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  l'29-lol). 

CEuoe  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  ii. 
18,  19,  viii.  98).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Boeotians,  B.C.  411,  but  probably  soon 
after  recovered  by  Athens. 

'  HysiiB  lay  on  the  north  side  of  Ci- 
thseron,  in  the  plain  of  the  Asopus 
(infra,  ix.  15,  25;  Strab.  ix.  p.  587),  be- 
tween Platsea  and  Erythrse.  It  belonged 
naturally  and  commonly  to  Breotia. 
Homer  mentions  it,  under  the  name  of 
Hyria,  as  a  Boiotian  city.  (II.  ii.  496. 
Compare  Sti-ab.  1.  s.  c.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  i-ecaptured  by  Athens  soon 
after  this  (infra,  vi.  108),  but  to  have 
reverted  to  Thebes  before  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  wai'  (Thucyd.  iii.  24; 
viii.  98). 

-  Chalcis  had  been  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  Greece.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  originally  a  colony  from 
Athens  (Strab.  x.  p.  651),  but  shortly 
acquired  complete  independence.     In  a 


war  which  it  had  maintained  with  Ere- 
tria,  some  considerable  time  befoi-e 
this,  all  Gi'eece  had  been  concerned  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  (Thucyd.  i. 
15,  and' infra,  ch.  99).  Few  cities  sent 
out  so  many,  or  such  distant  colonies. 
The  whole  peninsula  situated  between 
the  Thermaic  and  Strymouic  gulfs,  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Chalcidice',  from  the 
number  of  Chalcidean  settlements  (Thu- 
cyd. passim).  Seriphus,  Peparethus,  and 
others  of  the  Cyclades,  were  Chalcidean 
(Seym.  Chius,  1.  585).  In  Italy  and 
Sicily,  the  colonies  of  Chalcis  exceeded 
in  number  those  of  any  other'  state. 
Naxos,  Leontini,  Catana,  Zancl^,  Pihe- 
gium,  and  Cmna,  were  among  them 
(Thucyd.  vi.  3,  4 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  370). 

The  government  of  Chalcis  was  aris- 
tocratic (vide  infra,  ch.  77).  Its  site  is 
fixed  by  the  fact  that  it  lay  exactly  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  of  the 
Euripus  (Sti-ab.  x.  p.  648).  It  is  there- 
fore the  modern  Egripo,  or  Negropont. 

^  Compare  the  very  similar  com'se 
taken  by  Pericles  in  the  campaign  of 
B.C.  445  (Thuc.  i.  114). 

*  The  situation  of  Eleusis  is  very  dis- 
tinctly .  marked.  It  lay  on  the  coast 
(Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  47 ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
572),  opposite  Salamis,  at  the  point 
where  the  western  Cephissus  reached 
the  sea.  (Pausan.  i.  xxxviii.  §  7.)  It 
thus  commanded  the  coast  route  from 
the  Peloponnese  into  Attica.  (Leake  a 
Demi,  p.  154).  The  little  village  of 
Lepsina  {'EMvclva)  mai'ks  the  site. 


Chap.  74-77, 
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(laridaa  should  also  remain  at  liome  ;^  ^vl^ol•L•as  liilhorto  Imih  had 
uc'C(>uipaiiit.'d  the  expeditions,  as  auxiliaries,  80  when  the  rrst 
of  the  allies  saw  that  the  Lacedjemonian  kin^^s  were  not  of  one 
mind,  and  that  the  Corinthian  troops  had  quitted  theii-  post,  they 
likeM'ise  drew  of!"  and  departed. 

7(!.  This  was  the  fourth  time  that  the  Dorians  had  invaded 
Attica:  twice  they  came  as  enemies,  and  twice  they  came  to  do 
good  service  to  the  Athenian  people.  Their  first  invasion  took 
j)lace  at  the  j^eriod  when  they  founded  JMegara,*^  and  is  rightly 
})laced  in  the  reign  of  Codrus  at  Athens  ;^  the  second  and  third 
occasions  were  when  they  came  from  Sparta  to  drive  out  the 
Pisistratidai ;  the  fourth  was  the  present  attack,  Mhen  Cleomenes, 
at  the  heail  of  a  IVloponnesian  army,  entered  at  Eleusis.  Thus 
the  Dorians  had  now  four  times  invaded  Attica.* 

77.  So  when  the  Spartan  army  had  broken  up  from  its  quar- 
ters thus  ingloriously,  the  Athenians,  wishing  to  revenge  them- 
selves, marched  first  against  the  Chalcideaus.  The  Bceotians, 
however,  advancing  to  the  aid  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Euripus, 
the  Athenians  thought  it  best  to  attack  them  first.  A  battle  was 
fought  accordingly  ;  and  the  Athenians  gained  a  very  complete 
victory,  killing  a  vast  number  of  the  enemy,  and  taking  seven 


By  the  Tyndai-idre  are  meant  the 
sacred  images,  or  i-.ither  symbols,  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  which  several  writers 
tell  us  were  objects  of  religious  worship 
at  Sparta.  Plutarch  (De  Amor.  Frat. 
p.  478,  A.)  says  they  were  two  oblong 
blocks  of  wood,  joined  together  by  two 
trausvui-se  spars.  It  would  st;em  that  it 
was  possible  to  separate  them.  Ex- 
amples of  the  superstitious  regard  at- 
tached by  the  Greeks  to  images  will  be 
foinid,  infi-a.chs.  80,  81,  and  viii.  64,83. 
See  also  above,  note  ^  on  ch.  G7. 

'■  According  to  Pausauias  (i.  xxxix. 
§  4,.  Megara  existed  before  the  Dorian 
iuvjision,  and  was  at  that  time  an  Athe- 
nian town.  According  to  Strabo  'ix.  p. 
570 )  and  Herodotus,  it  was  first  founded, 
after  that  invasion,  by  the  Dorians.  It 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  tract  of 
country,  afterwards  called  the  Megai'id, 
at  this  time  belonged  to  Athens,  !\nd 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  invaders. 

^  The  story  went,  that  many  fugitives 
from  the  Peloponnese  having  tied  before 
the  Dorian  conquerors,  and  found  a  re- 
fuge in  Attica — among  the  rest  Melan- 
thus  and  his  sou  Codrus,  from  Pylos 
(vide  supra,  ch.  65) — it  w;w  thought 
necessary  to  make  an  attack  upon  Attica 


from  the  Peloponnese  (about  B.C.  1050). 
Corinth  and  Messenia  were  the  chief  in- 
stigators of  the  invasion.  It  resulted  jn 
a  battle,  wherein  Codrus  devoted  him- 
self for  his  country,  in  consequence  of 
an  oracle  which  declared  that  Athens 
must  either  be  conquered  or  lose  her 
king.  He  disguised  himself,  and  was 
slain,  after  which  victory  declared  for 
the  Athenians.  The  Peloponnesians, 
however,  retained  their  hold  upon  the 
Megarid,  which  thenceforth  became  a 
Dori;m  state.  '  Pausan.  1.  s.  c.  ;  Strab. 
1.  s.  c;  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  48.) 

*  Some  commentators,  among  them 
Mr.  Blakesley  note  202  ad  loc),  have 
made  a  difficulty  here,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  text.  The  four  expeditions, 
two  friendly  ;md  two  hostile,  ai-e — 

1.  The  expedition  in  the  reign  of 
Codrus — (hostile). 

■-'.  The  attack  of  Ancliimolius  on  the 
Pisistratidio — JViendlv  i. 

.").  The  attack  of  Cleomenes  on  the 
same  —(friendly). 

4.  The  expedition  under  Cleomenes 
and  Demai-atus — y^hostile). 

The  coming  of  Cleomenes  to  help 
Isagoras  is  simply  not  counted,  since  it 
Wiis  not  a  milit-ary  expedition. 
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liimdred  of  them  alive.  After  thi«,  on  tlie  very  same  day,  they 
crossed  into  Eubcea,  and  enga,2:ed  the  Chalcideans  with  the  like 
success ;  whereupon  they  left  four  thousand  settlers  ^  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Hippobotae/ — which  is  the  name  the  Chalcideans 
give  to  their  rich  men.  All  the  Chalcidean  prisoners  whom  they 
took  were  put  in  u-ons,  and  kept  for  a  long  time  in  close  confine- 
ment, as  likewise  were  the  Boeotians,  until  the  ransom  asked  for 
them  was  paid ;  and  this  the  Athenians  fixed  at  two  mines  the 
man."  The  chains  wherewith  they  were  fettered  the  Athenians 
suspended  in  their  citadel ;  where  they  were  still  to  be  seen  in  my 
day,  hanging  against  the  wall  scorched  by  the  Median  flames,^ 
opposite  the  chapel  which  faces  the  west.*  The  Athenians  made 
an  offering  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  ransom-money :  and  expended 
it  on  the  brazen  chariot  drawn  by  four  steeds,^  which  stands  ou 


8  Literally,  "allotment-holders"  (kXti- 
povxo^)-  These  allotment-holders  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  colonists  '&TTOiKoi),  who  went 
out  to  find  themselves  a  home  wherever 
they  might  be  able  to  settle,  and  who 
retained  but  a  very  slight  connexion 
with  the  mother-country.  The  cleruchs 
were  a  military  garrison  planted  in  a 
conquered  territory,  the  best  i^ortions  of 
which  were  given  to  them.  They  con- 
tinued Athenian  subjects,  and  retained 
their  full  rights  as  Athenian  citizens, 
occupying  a  position  closely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Roman  coloni  in  the  earlier 
times.  (Cf.  Boeckh's  Economy  of  Athens, 
vol.  ii.  1).  176,  E.  T.;  and  Hermann's 
Pol.  Ant.  §  117.)  This  is  the  first 
known  instance  of  Athenian  cleruchs: 
afterwards  they  became  very  numerous. 
(Plutarch,  Pericl.  c.  ii.  34;  Thucyd.  iii. 
50;  Boeckh's  Corp.  Ins.  i.  pp.  150,  297, 
&c.) 

These  cleruchs  are  again  mentioned 
by  name,  infra,  vi.  100,  and  alluded  to, 
viii.  1,  and  ix.  28.  Mr.  Grote  supposes 
the  lauds  they  occupied  to  have  been 
situated  "  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Lelan- 
tum,  between  Chalcis  and  Eretria." 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  226.)  This  is  a  very  pro- 
bable conjecture. 

^  The  Chalcidean  Hippobotre,  or 
"horse-keepers,"  were  a  wealthy  ai'is- 
tocracy  (Strab.  x.  pp.  651,  652),  and  cor- 
respond to  the  knights  (iinrels)  of  most 
Grecian  states,  and  the  "equites,"  or 
"  celeres,"  of  the  Romans.  In  early 
times  wealth  is  measured  by  the  ability 
to  maintain  a  horse,  or  horses.  Com- 
pare oj/ci'a  TidpiTT-KOTpocpos  (lufra,  vi.  35). 


2  From  this  passage  and  another  (vi. 
79)  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  ordi- 
nary ransom  among  the  Greeks  was  of 
this  amount.  (Wesseling  and  Biihr,  ad 
loc.)  But,  on  the  pi-incijjle  of  "  exceptio 
probat  regulam,"  it  may  rather  be  ga- 
thered from  this  passage  that  the  rate  of 
two  minffi  was  (Unusual,  and  from  the 
other,  that  it  was  only  a  receked  rate 
among  the  Peloponnesians.  A  pas- 
sage of  Aristotle  (Ethics,  v.  7,  §  1) 
makes  it  clear  that  the  ordinary  ransom, 
at  least  in  his  day,  was  one  mina. 
^  Infra,  viii.  53. 

*  It  is  conjectured  that  this  chapel 
was  the  temple  of  Tellus  Curotrophus 
and  Ceres  Chloe,  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias  (l.  xxii.  §  3)  as  opposite  the  western 
face  of  the  acropolis  (Biihr,  ad  loc).  Or 
again,  that  it  was  the  temple  of  Victorj- 
without  wings  (Larcher,  ad  loc),  which 
seems  to  have  intei-vened  between  that 
of  Tellus  and  Ceres,  and  the  western 
wall.  (See  Colonel  Leake's  plan  at 
the  end  of  his  'Demi  of  Attica,'  vol.  i. 
pi.  2.)  But  I  should  i-ather  under- 
stand a  chapel  within  than  one  with- 
out the  acropolis;  and  by  "facing  the 
west "  I  should  understand  "  looking 
westward,"  and  not  "  facing  the  western 
wall  of  the  acropolis."  The  chapel  in- 
tended probably  occupied  the  site  of  the 
later  Pandroseium,  which  abutted  to- 
wards the  west  on  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nen'a  Polias.  The  fetters  most  likely 
hung  on  the  northern  or  Pelasgic  wall. 

*  Pausanias  saw  this  in  the  same 
place.  Kai  apuo  Ke'irai  xo^'^ovi',  he 
says,  oTrJ)  'Boiieroov  SeKdrtj,  Kal  Xa\Ki- 
S4aiv  rwv  iv  Evfioia.     (i.  xxviii.  §  2.) 


Cii.\r.  77-79. 
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the  l.'ft  liaiid  immodiiitrly  that  ono  enters  the  gateway"  of  tlie 

c'itath  1.     The  iiisLTiption  runs  as  tbllows  : — 

"  When  Clmluis  ami  Btcotia  dared  her  might, 
Athens  subdued  their  pride  in  valorous  fi^'ht ; 
Gave  bonds  f»r  insults  ;  and,  the  ransom  jmid, 
From  tho  full  tenths  these  steeds  for  Pallas  made." 

7S.  Thus  did  the  Atlienians  increase  in  strengtli.  And  it  is 
plain  ennuj^li,  not  Iroui  this  instance  oidy,  but  from  many  every- 
where, that  freedom  is  an  excellent  thing ;  since  even  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  while  they  continued  under  the  rule  of  tyrants,  were 
not  a  whit  more  valiant  than  any  of  their  neif^hbours,  no  sooner 
shook  oil"  the  yoke  than  thev  became  decidedly  the  fii'st  of  all. 
These  things  show  that,  while  nndt.'rgeing  oppression,  they  let 
themselves  be  beaten,  since  tlien  they  worked  for  a  master ;  but  so 
soon  as  they  got  their  freedom,  each  man  was  eager  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  himself.     !So  fared  it  now  with  the  Athenians. 

79.  Meanwliile  the  Tliebans,  wIki  longed  to  be  revenged  on 
the  Athenians,  had  sent  to  the  oracle,  and  been  told  by  the 
Pythoness  that  of  their  own  stren-i-tii  they  would  be  unable  to 
accomplish  their  wish:  "they  must  lay  the  matter,"  she  said, 
*■■  before  the  many-voiced,  and  ask  the  aid  of  those  nearest  them." 
The  messengers,  therefore,  on  their  return,  called  a  meeting,  and 
laid  the  answer  of  the  oracle  before  the  people,  who  no  sooner 
heard  the  advice  to  "ask  the  aid  of  those  nearest  them"  than 
they  exclaimed, — "  What !  are  not  they  ^vho  dwell  the  nearest  to 
ns  the  men  of  Tanagra,  of  Corona^a,  and  Thespian?"  Yet  these 
men  always  fight  on  our  side,*^  and  have  aided  us  with  a  jrood 


*  For  a  full  description  of  this  gate- 
way, the  preat  l'i\>piiUt>i,  the  most  mag- 
nideent  of  the  works  of  Pericles,  see 
Leaiie's  Deiui  of  Attica  (vol.  i.  pp.  315- 
3 IS;  comi)are  Wordsworth's-  Greece, 
p.  192,  and  the  article  Propvl.ea,  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Autiq.  p.  9ti>).  It 
filled  up  the  whole  western  end  of  the 
acropolis,  and  through.it  was  the  only 
entrance  into  the  fortified  enclosure. 
The  cost  of  the  construction  was  '2012 
talents  (nearly  half  a  million  of  our 
money),  and  the  time  which  it  took  in 
building  tive  yeai-s  (Harpocrat.  ad  voc). 
The  feelings  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Athenians  may  be  gathered  from 
Aristophanes  I  Eij.  122iM228).  Epami- 
nomlas  is  said  to  have  threatened  that 
he  would  can-y  the  whole  building  to 
Thebes,  to  adorn  the  Cadmeia  there. 
(^Esch.  de  F.  Leg.  p.  278,  Reiske.) 

'  A  question   has   been  niiaed,  why 


these  three  cities  should  have  been  sin- 
gled out,  since,  at  any  rate,  Coronsea 
is  not  one  of  the  nearest  neighboui-s  of 
Thebes.  Tlie  answer  would  seem  to  be, 
that  they  are  named  from  combining 
importance  with  nearness  of  locality. 
The  Erj-thrreans,  Haliartians,  &c.,  who 
lay  nearer  to  Thebes,  were  too  weak  to 
desei-ve  mention  in  such  a  connexion. 

*  Here  we  may  discern  the  hegemony 
of  Thebes  over  the  other  cities  of  Boco- 
tia,  of  which  there  are  traces  through- 
out Herodotus,  but  which  only  appeai-s 
plainly  in  Thucydides  (iv.  91).  On 
what  the  hei^emony  rested  is  not  very 
clear.  Thebes  lierself  claimed  to  have 
fiviit'lf.i  tlie  other  cities  of  Bocotia  (Thuc. 
iii.  Gl),  but  probably  without  any  suffi- 
cient grounds.  The  original  confederacy 
is  thought  to  have  contained  fourteen 
cities  'Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  179);  but 
in  the  Pelopouuesian  war  thei-e  seem  to 
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heart  all  tliroiigli  tlie  ^var.     Of  what  use  is  it  to  ask  them? 
But  maybe  this  is  not  the  true  meaning  of  the  oracle." 

80.  As  thev  were  thus  discoursing  one  with  another,  a  certain 
man,  informed  of  the  debate,  cried  out, — "  Methinks  that  I  under- 
stand what  course  the  oracle  would  recommend  to  us.  Asopus, 
they  say,  had  two  daughters,  Thebe  and  Egina.^  The  god  means 
that,  as  these  two  were  sisters,  we  ought  to  ask  the  Eginetans  to 
lend  us  aid."  As  no  one  was  able  to  hit  on  any  better  explana- 
tion, the  Thebaus  forthwith  sent  messengers  to  Egina,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  asked  their  aid,  as  the  people 
"  nearest  to  them."  In  answer  to  this  petition  the  Eginetans 
said,  that  they  would  give  them  the  yEacidse  ^  for  helpers. 

81.  The  Thebans  now,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  the  vEacidae, 
ventured  to  renew  the  war ;  but  they  met  with  so  rough  a  re- 
ception, that  they  resolved  to  send  to  the  Eginetans  again, 
returning  the  ^Eacidfe,  and  beseeching  them  to  send  some  men 
instead.  The  Eginetans,  who  were  at  that  time  a  most  flourish- 
ing people,^  elated  with  their  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time 
calling  to  mind  their  ancient  feud  with  Athens,^  agreed  to  lend 


liave  been  only  ten.  The  following  ai-e 
sufficiently  ascertained:  Thebes,  Tana- 
gra,  Coronoea,  Thespire,  Orchomenus, 
Haliartus,  Copffi,  Lebadea,  Anthedon, 
and  Platasa.  The  other  four  are  thought 
to  have  been  Chaerontea,  Chalia,  Oropus, 
and  Eleutherse.  (Cf.  Clintou.F.  H.vol.ii. 
pp.  485-487,  where  the  list  is  given  cor- 
rectly, with  one  exception,  viz.  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  district  Parasopia  for  the 
town  Chalia.  For  this  town  cf  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc,  and  JJarm.  Oxon.  29,  1. 
p.  67.) 

9  So  Pindar  (Isth.  vii.  15-18,  ed. 
Dissen.) — 

XpJ)  i'  «!'  errTairvAotcri  ©TJ^ai;  Tpai^ii'Ta 

Aiyiva  xapiTiuv  auorov  npoveixiw, 

TTttTpos  ovi'tKa  Si&vjiai  yivovTO  6vyarp(i  'Aaio- 

OTrAoTarat,  k.t.  A. 

And  compare  the  allusions  in  Nem. 
iii.  3-5,  and  iv.  19-22.  Egina  is  con- 
stantly found  as  the  daughter  of  Aso- 
pus, Theb^  less  often.  (Cf.  Pherecyd. 
Frag.  78 ;  Apollod.  i.  ix.  3  ;  iii.  xii.  6  ; 
Schol.  ap.  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  22 ;  Schol.  ap. 
Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Del,  78.)  A  good 
understanding  seems  in  fact  to  have 
existed  between  Boeotia  and  Egina  from 
very  early  times :  the  ground  of  it  was  a 
common  jealousy  of  Athens. 

'  The  superstitious  value  attached  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  images  of  the  jEacids 
(Peleus    and   Telamou)    appears    again 


before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when  these 
same  images  were  expressly  sent  for, 
and  the  battle  was  not  fought  till  they 
arrived  (viii.  64,  and  83).  It  is  notice- 
able that  Hei'odotus,  with  his  usual 
devout  faith,  identifies  the  images  with 
the  Gods  themselves.  {Cf.  Grote,  iv. 
p.  229,  and  supra,  oh.  75,  note  ^.) 

-  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  i.  xxxvi.) 
gives  the  Eginetans  the  empire  of  the 
sea  {OaXaffffOKpaTiaj  for  the  ten  years 
immediately  preceding  the  inva^iion  of 
Xerxes,  i.  e.  from  B.C.  490  to  B.C.  480. 
Herodotus  appai-ently  would  extend  the 
term  and  make  it  begin  eai'lier.  So  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Cambyses  they  had 
made  a  naval  expedition  to  Crete,  de- 
feated the  Samian  settlers  at  Cydonia 
(suiJi'a,  iii.  59),  and  founded  a  colony 
thei-e  (Strab.  viii.  p.  545;;  and  it  was 
probably  their  naval  power  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  (supra,  iv.  152)  which 
had  made  them  obnoxious  to  the  Sa- 
mians  at  a  far  earlier  period  (iii.  59). 
They  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
euterjorisiug  of  the  Dorians,  and  in  their 
general  character, "  oligarchical,  wealthy, 
commercial,  and  powerful  at  sea,  were 
more  analogous  to  Cox'inth  than  to  any 
other  Dorian  state."  (Grote  iv.  p.  229 ; 
see  also  Miiller's  Eginetans  for  the  full 
early  history  of  this  people.) 

^  Related  in  the  next  chapter. 
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the  TlieLans  aiil,  and  fortliwltli  v.out  to  war  with  tlic  Atlioniaiis, 
vvithdut  oven  giving  them  notice  by  a  herald.^  The  attention  of 
these  latter  being  engaged  by  the  struggle  with  the  Btootians, 
the  Eginetans  in  tlu'ir  ships  of  war  made  descents  upon  Attica, 
plundered  riialeruni,''  and  ravaged  a  vast  number  of  the  town- 
ships u])on  the  sea-board,  whereby  the  Athenians  suffered  very 
grievous  damage. 

82.  The  ancient  feud  between  the  Eginctans  and  Athenians 
arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
land  of  Epidaurus  would  bear  no  crops  ;  and  the  Epidaurians  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  concerning  their  ailUction.  The 
answer  bade  them  setup  the  images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia,'^  and 
promised  them  better  fortune  when  that  should  be  done.  "  8hall 
the  images  be  made  of  bronze  or  stone  ?  "  the  Epidaurians  asked  ; 
but  the  Pythoness  replied,  "Of neither:  but  let  them  be  made 
of  the  garden  olive."  "  Then  the  l'][)idarnians  sent  to  Athens  and 
a.sked  leave  to  cut  olive  wood  in  Attica,  believing  the  Athenian 
olives  to  be  the  holiest ;  or,  according  to  others,  because  there 
were  no  olives  at  that  time  anywhere  else  in  all  the  world  but 
at  Athens.^     The  Athenians  answered  that  they  would  give  them 


■•  "  Exceptio  piobat  ic'gulam."  In 
Greece,  ;ta  at  Rome  (Liv.  i.  .'32),  and  in 
modern  Europe,  war  was,  by  the  rules 
of  intera.atioual  law,  preceded  by  ft 
declaration.  (Instances  occur,  Thucyd. 
ii.  12  ;  V.  41,  &c. ;  cf.  Wachsmutb,  vol.  i. 
p.  133.) 

*  The  port  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
(Vide  supra,  oh.  63,  note  '.) 

•*  Damia  and  Auxesia  are  undoubtedly 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  the  "great  god- 
desses,*' whose  most  celebrated  shrine 
was  at  Eleusis.  The  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Pausaniius,  where  reference  is 
made  to  these  chaptei-s  in  Herodotus, 
leaves  no  doubt  upon  this  point  (ii. 
XXX.  .">,  i^dvcrd  ff(piffi  Kara  to.  avra,  Ka6'  & 
fiSri  Kol  'EAei/ffifi  diittv  vofxi^ovai).  What 
the  exact  origin  of  the  names  may  be, 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine. 
Auxesia  seems  cleaidy  to  be  the  God- 
dess of  increase  (oCJtio-is),  that  is,  the 
goddess  who  blesses  the  land  with  in- 
crease, which  was  the  office  of  Proser- 
pine when  coupled  with  Ceres.  (^Pau- 
sau.  VIII.  liii.  3.)  Damia  has  been 
thought  to  be  Demia,  the  people's  god- 
dess (Biihr,  ad  loc),  or  again,  Damia, 
the  charioteer  (W'elcker,  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Gescliicht.  d.  Kunst,  i.  p.  130);  but  it 
appears  lather  to  be  Aa-fxaia,  "  Eartli- 
mother,"  luid  so  ecj^uivideut  to  Demeter, 


the  ..i,iii,.uy  LJroek  name  of  Ceres.  (Cf. 
Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  xii.  p.  245.)  The 
name  was  in  after-times  ti-ansferred  to 
Rome,  where  Ceres  was  known  as  ■'  Da- 
mia," and  her  priestess  as  "  Damiatrix." 
(Festus,  sub  voc.  Damiuin.) 

'  Statues  in  wood  {^Sava)  preceded 
those  in  stone  and  bronze.  The  ma- 
terial suited  a  ruder  state  of  the  arts. 
(See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  ad  voc.  "Statu- 
ary.") 

"  This  is,  of  course,  not  true,  for  the 
olive  had  been  cultivated  in  the  east 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  (Deute- 
ronom.  vi.  11;  viii.  8,  &c.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  likely  that  the  olive  may  have 
been  introduced  into  Attica  from  Asia, 
before  it  was  known  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Pausanias  calls  the  tree  in  the 
Pandroseium  (see  the  next  note  j  "  the 
most  ancient  in  the  world  "  :  I.  xxx.  §  2), 
and  one  of  those  in  the  Academy  the 
second  oldest.  The  olive  was  at  all 
times  regiu'ded  as  the  special  pride  of 
Attica,  where  \according  to  Sophocles) 
it  grew  spontimeously,  and  attained  a 
gi'eater  size  (t>  raSf  ddK\€t  fifyia-Ta 
X<ipa,  CEd.  Col.  700)  than  elsewhere. 
A  vase  of  oil  from  the  sacred  olives  of 
Academus  was  the  prize  given  to  victors 
at  the  Pauathenaic  games  (Aristot.  Fr. 
26(3;  comp.  Pind.  Nem.  x.  61  et  seqq.). 
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leave,  but  on  condition  of  their  bringing  offerings  year  by  year 
to  Minerva  Polias  and  to  Erechtheus.^  The  Epidaurians  agreed, 
and  having  obtained  what  they  wanted,  made  the  images  of 
olive  wood,  and  set  them  up  in  their  own  country.  Henceforth 
their  land  bore  its  crops ;  and  they  duly  paid  the  Athenians  what 
liad  been  agreed  upon.  • 

83.  Anciently,  and  even  downi  to  the  time  when  this  took  place, 
the  Eginetans  were  in  all  things  subject  to  the  Epidaurians,^  and 
had  to  cross  over  to  Epidaurus  for  the  trial  of  all  suits  in  which 
they  were  engaged  one  with  another.^  After  this,  however,  the 
Eginetans  built  themselves  ships,  and,  growing  proud,  revolted 
from  the  Epidaurians.  Having  thus  come  to  be  at  enmity  with 
them,  the  Eginetans,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea,  ravaged  Epi- 
dam'us,  and  even  carried  off  these  very  images  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia,  which  they  set  up  in  their  own  country,  in  the  interior, 
at  a  place  called  (Ea,^  about  twenty  furlongs  from  their  city. 
This  done,  they  fixed  a  worship  for  the  images,  which  consisted 
in  part  of  sacrifices,  in  part  of  female  satiric  choruses  ;  *  while  at 
the  same  time  they  appointed  certain  men  to  furnish  the  choruses, 
ten  for  each  goddess.  These  choruses  did  not  abuse  men,  but 
only  the  women  of  the  country.  Holy  orgies  of  a  similar  kind 
were  in  use  also  among  the  Epidaurians,  and  likewise  another 
sort  of  holy  orgies,  whereof  it  is  not  lawful  to  speak. 


*  By  "Minerva  Polias"  we  are  to 
uuderstaud  the  Minerva  who  presided 
over  the  city  {tt6\is).  Her  temple  in 
later  times  was  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing known  to  the  Athenians  by  the 
general  name  of  Erechtheium,  which 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis, 
nearly  opposite  the  spot  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Parthenon,  and  was  tra- 
ditionally regarded  as  founded  by  Erech- 
tbeus,  the  tutelar  hero  of  Attica,  and  as 
the  place  of  his  burial.  This  building 
contained,  towards  the  west,  the  Pan- 
droseium,  or  temple  of  Paudrosus ;  to- 
wards the  east,  divided  only  by  a  party- 
wall,  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias.  lu 
the  former,  most  probably  in  the  south- 
ern projection,  suppoi'ted  by  the  Cary- 
atides, was  the  sacred  olive  (infra,  viii. 
55).  In  the  latter  was  an  altar  to  Drech- 
theus,  who  was  identified  with  Neptune 
at  Athens.  (See  Col.  Leake's  very  judi- 
cious remarks  in  his  '  Athens  and  Demi 
of  Attica,'  vol.  i.  pp.  338-345,  and  Ap- 
pendix, §  17.) 

1  Egiua  had  been  colonised  from  Epi- 
daurus '^infra,  viii.  46  ;  Pausau.  ii.  xxix. 


5),  but  seems  to  have  been  less  inde- 
pendent than  most  colonies.  (Hermann, 
Pol.  Ant.  §  73.) 

-  Compare  the  case  of  the  Athenian 
subject-allies.  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Ath.  i. 
16-18.) 

^  No  sufficient  materials  exist  for 
fixing  the  situation  of  (Ea,,  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  It  was 
probably  where  Kiepert  places  it,  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  Egina.  (Chandler,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv. 
p.  18.)  Biihr  is  certainly  wrong  in  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  near  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  at  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  island  ;  for  that  is  more  than 
double  the  proper  distance  from  the 
capital  (45  stades  instead  of  20). 

■*  Compai'e  the  similar  ciistoms  at  the 
Eleusiuian  festival,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  words  ytfv- 
pi'^e'J',  ye(pvpiaTr]s,  and  to  the  expression, 
wa-n-ep  6|  o;ua|7js.  (See  Beutley  upon 
Phalaris,  p.  180.)  There  too  we  hear 
that  the  women  "abused  one  another" 
{fXoiSopovv  a\\7}\ais.      Suid.    in  ra  e| 
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Chap.  82-86.  ATHENIAN  DISASTER  IN  EGINA.  2:7 

84.  After  tlio  robbery  of  the  imap:es  tlie  Epidanriiins  eeased  to 
make  the  stiimUitcd  ]>iiymeiit3  to  the  Athfiiiiius,  ^vheref()re  tlie 
Athenians  sent  to  Eiii(hiunis  to  remonstrate.  But  the  Epi- 
Uaurians  proved  to  theiu  that  tliey  were  not  guilty  of  any 
wrong: — "While  tlie  Linages  continued  in  their  country,"  they 
said,  "  they  had  duly  })aid  the  offerings  according  to  tlie  agree- 
ment ;  now  that  the  imaffes  had  been  taken  Irom  them,  they 
were  no  hmger  und(>r  any  obligation  to  pay  :  the  Athenians  should 
mak(^  their  dt'inand  of  the  EgiiR'tans,  in  whose  possession  the 
ligures  now  were."  Upon  this  the  Athenians  sent  to  Egina,  and 
demanded  the  images  back  ;  Imt  the  Eginetans  answered  that 
the  Athenians  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them, 

8").  After  this  the  Athenians  relate  that  they  sent  a  trireme  to 
Eirina  with  certain  citizens  on  board,  and  that  these  men,  who 
l>ore  commission  from  the  state,  landed  in  Egina,  and  sought  to 
take  the  images  away,  considering  them  to  be  their  own,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  made  of  their  wood.  And  first  they  endeavoured 
to  wrench  them  from  their  pedestals,  and  so  carry  them  ofi';  but 
failing  herein,  they  in  the  next  place  tied*ropes  to  them,  and  set 
to  work  to  try  if  they  could  haul  them  down.  In  the  midst  of 
their  hauling  suddenly  there  was  a  thunderclap,  and  witli  the 
thunderclap  an  earthquake ;  and  the  crew  of  the  trireme  were 
forthwith  seized  with  madness,  and,  like  enemies,  began  to  kill 
one  another;  until  at  last  there  was  but  one  left,  who  returned 
alone  to  Phalenmi.^ 

86.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Athenians.  The  Egine- 
tans deny  that  there  was  only  a  single  vessel : — "  Had  there  been 
only  one,"  they  say,  "  or  no  more  than  a  few,  they  M'ould  easily 
have  repulsed  the  attack,  even  if  they  had  had  no  fleet  at  all ; 
but  the  Athenians  came  aiiainst  them  with  a  laro-e  number  of 
ships,  wherefore  they  gave  way,  and  did  not  hazard  a  battle." 
They  do  not  however  explain  clearly  whether  it  was  from  a  con- 
viction of  their  own  inferiority  at  sea  that  they  yielded,  or  wlie- 
ther  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  which  in  tact  they  did. 
Their  account  is  that  the  Athenians,  disembarking  from  their 
slii[is,  when  they  found  that  no  resistance  was  otiered,  made  for 
tlie  statues,  and  failing  to  wrench  tliem  from  their  pedestals,  tied 
ropes  to  them  and  began  to  haul.  Then,  they  say, — and  some 
people  will  perhaps  believe  them,  though  I  for  my  part  do  not, — 

'  Similar  stories  nre  IVequeut  in  \\\\\-  Atheuiciis  (xv.  xii.  p.  672  B.\  nud  the 
sanias.  (^See  i.  xviii.  J ;  in.  xvi.  ii ;  vii.  story  of  the  pi-eservatiou  of  Delphi 
xix.  i,  &c.)     Compare  also  the  tale  m     (^iiilra,  viii.  37). 
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the  two  statues,  as  tliey  were  being  dragged  and  hauled,  fell 
down  both  upon  their  knees  ;  in  which  attitude  they  still  remain.^ 
Such,  accordino'  to  them,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  ;  thev 
meanwhile,  having  learnt  beforehand  what  was  intended,  had 
prevailed  on  the  Argives  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness ;  and 
the  Athenians  accordingly  were  but  just  landed  on  their  coasts 
when  the  Argives  came  to  their  aid.  Secretly  and  silently  they 
crossed  over  from  Epidaurus,  and,  before  the  Athenians  were 
aware,  cut  off  their  retreat  to  their  ships,  and  fell  upon  them ; 
and  the  thunder  came  exactly  at  that  moment,  and  the  earth- 
quake with  it. 

87.  The  Argives  and  the  Eginetans  both  agree  in  giving 
this  account ;  and  the  Athenians  themselves  acknowledge  that 
but  one  of  their  men  returned  alive  to  Attica.  According  to 
the  Argives,  he  escaped  from  tlie  battle  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  troops  were  destroyed  by  them.^  According  to  the 
Athenians,  it  was  the  god  who  destroyed  their  troops ;  and  even 
this  one  man  did  not  escape,  for  he  perished  in  the  following 
manner.  When  he  came  back  to  Athens,  bringing  word  of  the 
calamity,  tbe  wives  of  those  who  had  been  sent  out  on  the  ex- 
pedition took  it  sorely  to  heart,  that  he  alone  should  have  sur- 
vived the  slaughter  of  all  the  rest; — they  therefore  crowded 
round  the  man,  and  struck  him  with  the  brooches  by  which  then- 
dresses  were  fastened — each,  as  she  struck,  asking  him,  where  he 
had  left  her  husband.  And  the  man  died  in  this  way.  The 
Athenians  thought  the  deed  of  the  women  more  horrible  even 
than  the  fate  of  the  troops  ;  as  however  they  did  not  know  how 
else  to  punish  them,  they  changed  their  dress  and  compelled  them 
to  wear  the  costume  of  the  louians.  Till  tliis  time  the  Athenian 
women  had  worn  a  Dorian  dress,  shaped  nearly  like  that  which 
prevails  at  Corinth.  Henceforth  they  were  made  to  wear  the 
linen  tunic,  which  does  not  require  brooches.^ 

6  The  statues  were  still  shown  in  the  ^  The   large  horseshoe   brooch   with 

days    of  Pausanias,    who    says    he    saw  which  ladies  in  our  times  occasionally 

them  (II.  XXX.  5,  elSou  re  to  ayaX^ara,  fasten   their   shawls,    closely  resembles 

KoX  idvaa  a(^L(n].     He  does  not,  how-  the    ancient    irepouri,   which  was  not   a 

ever,  mention  their  attitude,  wldch  was  buckle,  but  "a  brooch,  consisting  of  a 

very  unusual.  pin,    and   a   curved   portion,   furnished 

'  Duris  of  Samos  (the  pupil  of  Theo-  witli  a  hook."     The  Doriau  tunic  was  of 

phrastus)  preferred  the  Argive  account,  woollen  ;    it   had   no    sleeves,   and  was 

He  considered  the  war  to  have  originated  fastened   over    both   the   shoulders   by 

in  the  naval  aggressions  of  Egiua  upon  brooches.      It   was    scanty   aud   short, 

Athens.     His  habitual  carelessness  has  sometimes  scarcely  reaching  the  knee, 

made   him   call   the    Argives    Spartans.  The   Ionic  tunic  was  of  linen:    it  had 

(Cf.   Fragm.  Hist.   Gr.  ii.   pp.  481  and  short  loose  sleeves,  as  we  see  in  statues 

488.)  of    the    Muses,   aud  so   did   not  need 
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88.  In  very  truth,  liowever,  this  dross  is  not  originally  Ionian, 
hut  Ciiriun  ;'•*  for  anfifutlv  the  Greek  women  all  \vor(.'  the  costume 
which  is  now  callcil  the  Dorian.  It  is  said  further  that  the 
Arrives  and  Kginetans  made  it  a  custom,  on  this  same  account, 
for  their  women  to  wear  brooches  half  as  large  again  as  formerly, 
and  to  oi^er  brooches  rather  than  anything  else  in  the  temple  of 
these  goddesses.  They  also  forbade  the  bringing  of  anything 
Attic  into  the  temple,  were  it  even  a  jar  of  earthenware,'  and 
made  a  law  that  none  but  native  drinking  vessels  should  be  used 
there  in  time  to  come."  From  this  early  age  to  my  own  day  the 
Argive  and  Eginetan  women  have  always  continued  to  wear 
their  brooches  larger  than  formerly,  tkrough  hatred  of  the 
Athenians. 

89.  Such  then  was  the  origin  of  the  feud  which  existed  between 
the  Eginetans  and  the  Athem'ans.  Hence,  when  the  Thebans 
made  their  application  for  succour,  the  Eginetans,  calling  to  mind 
the  matter  of  images,  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  Bieotiaus. 
Thev  ravaijed  all  the  sea-coast  of  Attica ;  and  the  Athenians  were 
about  to  attack  them  in  return,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  which  bade  them  wait  till  thirty  years  had 
l)assed  from  the  time  that  the  Eginetans  did  the  wrong,  and  in 
the  thirty -first  year,  having  first  set  apart  a  precinct  for  ^Eacus, 
then  to  begin  the  war.'^  "  So  should  they  succeed  to  their  wish," 
the  oracle  said ;  •'  but  if  they  went  to  war  at  once,  though  they 
would  still  conquer  the  island  in  the  end,  yet  they  muf^t  go 
through  nmch  suffering  and  much  exertion  before  taking  it."  On 
receiving  this  warning  the  Athenians  set  apart  a  precinct  for 


brooches ;  it  was  a  long  and  full  dress 
biding  the  form,  aud  reachiug  down 
generally  to  the  feet.  (Cf.  Diet,  of  Ant., 
Articlea  Fibula,  and  Tunica.) 

The  poeta  frequently  represented  the 
irtpovv  aa  made  use  of  to  blind  persons. 
(Cf.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1209  ;  Eurip.  Hoc. 
1152  ;  Phccu.  CO,  &c.)  Duris  said 
(1.  s.  c.)  that  the  Athenian  women  ou 
this  occiision  first  blinded  the  man,  aud 
then  slew  him  {i^frv<p\w(Tav,  elra  aire- 
KTfivav). 

^  This  is  another  proof  of  the  close 
connexion  of  the  Carian  and  Greek  races. 
(Vide  supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  ,5-18,  549.) 

^  The  pottery  of  Athens  was  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  Greece.  One  whole 
quarter  of  the  city  was  called  Ceraniei- 
cus,  or  "The  Potteries."  Earthenware 
was  exhibited  at  tlie  Panathenaic  fes- 
tival; aud  earthen  Viises  were  often  prizes 


at  the  games.  Athens,  from  her  supe- 
rior skill  in  the  art  of  pottery,  was 
sometimes  represented  as  its  inventor. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii,  57.) 

-  This  law  perhaps  amounted  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  Attic  potteiy,  and 
was  really  for  the  protection  of  native 
industry,  though  it  may  have  been  pro- 
fessedly a  war  measure,  like  a  blockade 
or  an  embargo.  Ancient  protectionists, 
like  modern  ones,  sought  to  exclude 
superior  mauufoctures,  sometimes  by  a 
high  duty,  sometimes  by  absolute  pro- 
hibition. 

3  Did  the  Delphian  priests  foresee  the 
probability  of  a  Persian  invasion,  and 
wish  to  prevent  the  two  great  mari- 
time powera  from  wasting  each  others 
sti-ength?  Or  was  it  only  their  wish  to 
m-otect  a  Dorian  state  ? 
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yEaciis — the  same  which  still  remains  dedicated  to  him  in  their 
market-place  *  — but  they  could  not  hear  with  any  patience  of 
waiting  thirty  years,  after  they  had  suffered  such  grievous 
wrono-  at  the  hands  of  the  Eginetans. 

90.  Accordingly  they  were  making  ready  to  take  their  revenge 
wlien  a  fresh  stir  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  hindered 
their  projects.  These  last  had  become  aware  of  the  tinith — how 
that  the  Alcmaeonidse  had  practised  on  the  Pythoness,  and  the 
Pythoness  had  schemed  against  themselves,  and  against  the 
Pisistratidae  ;  and  the  discovery  was  a  double  grief  to  them,  for 
while  they  had  driven  their  own  sworn  friends  into  exile,  they 
found  that  they  had  not  gained  thereby  a  particle  of  good  will 
from  Athens.  They  were  also  moved  by  certain  prophecies, 
which  declared  that  many  dire  calamities  should  befall  them  at 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Of  these  in  times  past  they  had 
been  ignorant ;  but  now  they  had  become  acquainted  with  them 
by  means  of  Cleomenes,  who  had  brought  them  with  him  to 
Sparta,  having  found  them  in  the  Athenian  citadel,  where  they 
had  been  left  by  the  Pisistratidse  when  they  were  driven  from 
Athens :  they  were  in  the  temple,^  and  Cleomenes  having  dis- 
covered them,  earned  them  off. 

91.  So  when  the  Lacedaemonians  obtained  possession  of  the 
prophecies,  and  saw  that  the  Athenians  were  growing  in  strength, 
and  had  no  mind  to  acknowledge  any  subjection  to  their  control, 
it  occurred  to  them  that,  if  the  people  of  Attica  were  free,  they 
would  be  likely  to  be  as  powerful  as  themselves,  but  if  they  were 
oppressed  by  a  tyranny,  they  Avould  be  w^eak  and  submissive. 
Under  this  feeling  they  sent  and  recalled  Hippias,  the  sou  of 
Pisistratus,  from  Sigeum  upon  the  HellesiDont,  Avhere  the  Pisistra- 
tidoe  had  taken  shelter.®  Hippias  came  at  then-  bidding,  and  the 
Spartans  on  liis  arrival  summoned  deputies  from  all  their  other 
allies,'  and  thus  addressed  the  assembly  : — 

"  Friends  and  brothers  in  arms,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
did  lately  a  thing  which  was  not  right.     Misled  by  counterfeit 


*  This   would   be   the  ancieut  ayopa,  '  This  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 

between  the  Acropolis  and  tlie   Areo-  commencement  of  what  afterwards  be- 

pagus,  where  the  statues  of  Harmodius  came  the   regular   practice  —  the   esta- 

and  Aristogiton  stood  (Leake's  Athens,  blished  system  on  which  Sparta  treated 

p.   -15);  not  the  new   one,   which  was  her  allies.     Mr.   Grote  has  some  good 

north  of  the  city,  towards  the  church  of  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  occa- 

Meijdli  Panhaijin.  sion  (vol.  iv.  pp.  'J.Sl,  •232).    The  disper- 

^  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  (vide  sion  of  the  allies  at  the  time  of  the  last 

supra,  chs.  72  and  82).  expedition    (supra,   ch.    75)    had   made 

**  Vide  supra,  ch.  65.  the  consultation  necessary. 
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(irat'los,  we  drove  from  their  country  those  wlio  were  our  sworn 
and  ivno  friends,  and  who  had,  moreover,  engaged  to  keep  Athens 
in  (lopcndance  upon  us ;  and  we  delivered  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  an  untliaidvful  poo[)le — a  peo})le  who  no  sooner  got 
tlieir  freedom  l)y  our  means,  and  grew  in  power,  than  thoy  turned 
us  and  our  king,  with  every  token  of  insult,  out  of  their  city. 
Since  then  tlu'y  have  gone  on  coutinually  raising  tlieir  thoughts 
higher,  as  their  neighbcjurs  of  13(jootia  and  Chalcis  have  already 
discovered  to  tlieir  cost,  and  as  others  too  will  presently  discover 
if  they  shall  oiVend  them.  Having  thus  erred,  we  will  endeavour 
now,  with  your  help,  to  remedy  the  evils  we  have  caused,  and  to 
obtuin  vengeance  on  the  Athenians.  For  this  cause  we  have  sent 
for  l]ip[)ias  to  come  here,  and  have  summoned  you  likewise  from 
your  several  states,  that  we  may  all  now  with  heart  and  hand 
unite  to  restore  him  to  Athens,  and  thereby  give  him  back  that 
which  we  took  from  him  formerly." 

.  92.  (§  1.)  Such  was  the  address  of  the  Spartans.  Tlie  greater 
number  of  tlie  allies  listened  without  being  persuaded.  None 
liowever  broke  silence,  but  Sosicles  the  Corinthian,  who  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Surely  the  heaven  will  soon  be  below,  and  the  earth  above, 
and  men  will  henceforth  live  in  the  sea,  and  fish  take  their  place 
upon  the  dry  land,  since  you,  Lacedaiuionians,  propose  to  put 
down  free  governments  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  to  set  up 
tyrannies  in  their  room.'^  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world 
so  unjust,  nothing  so  bloody,  as  a  tyranny.  If,  liowever,  it  seems 
1(>  you  a  desirable  thing  to  have  the  cities  under  despotic  ride, 
liegin  by  putting  a  tyrant  over  yourselves,  and  then  establisii 
despots  in  the  other  states.  AMiile  you  continue  yourselves,  as 
you  have  always  been,  unacquainted  with  tyranny,  and  take  such 
excellent  care  that  Sparta  may  not  suifer  from  it,  to  act  a§  you 
are  now  doing  is  to  treat  your  allies  unwortliily.  If  you  knew 
what  tyranny  was  as  well  as  ourselves,  you  would  be  better  ad- 
vised titan  you  now  are  in  regard  to  it.  (§  2.)  The  government 
at  Corinth  was  once  an  oligarchy — a  single  race,  called  Bac- 
cliiada",  wlio  intermarried   only  among   themselves,^  held   the 

'  Heruiauu  roinarks  (Pol.  Ant.  §  32),  the  list  in  Plutarch  (de  Malign.  Herod, 

tliat   "it  was  chiefly  by  overthrowing  ch.   21)  as  authentic.     The  expedition 

the  tyrants  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  that  to  put  down  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates 

Sparta  obtained  l;er  superiority  over  her  is  the  best  attested  ciise,  and  certainly 

neighbiMU's ;"    and    uiuloubtedly    both  proves    tliat    they    would    make   gi*eat 

Thucydides  (i.  18  anil  Herodotus  bear  efforts  with  this  object  supni,  iii.  44-56). 
witness  to  the  fact  of  her  having  pur-         '  Compare    the   case    of  the    Roman 

sued  this  policy.     But  it  is  difficult  to  patricians  (^Niebuhi-'s  R.  H.  vol.  ii.  p. 

collect  many  instances  imless  we  regard  280,  &c.). 

VOL.  III.  E 
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management  of  affairs.^  Now  it  happened  that  Amphion,  one 
of  these,  had  a  daughter,  named  Labda,^  who  was  lame,  and  whom 
therefore  none  of  the  Bacchiadae  would  consent  to  marry ;  so  she 
was  taken  to  wife  by  Aetion,  son  of  Echecrates,  a  man  of  the  to\vn- 
ship  of  Petra,  who  was,  however,  by  descent  of  the  race  of  the 
Lapithfe,^  and  of  the  house  of  Caeneus.  Aetion,  as  he  had  no 
child,  either  by  this  wife  or  by  any  other,  went  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  matter.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  the  temple  when  the  Pythoness  saluted  him  in  these 
words — 

*  No  one  honours  thee  now,  Aetion,  -worthy  of  honour ; — 
Labda  shall  soon  be  a  mother — her  offspring  a  rock,  that  will  one  day 
Fall  on  the  kingly  race,  and  right  the  city  of  Corinth.' 

By  some  chance  this  address  of  the  oracle  to  Aetion  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  Bacchiadse,  who  till  then  had  been  unable  to  per- 
ceive the  meaning  of  another  earlier  prophecy  which  likewise 
bore  upon  Corinth,  and  pointed  to  the  same  event  as  Action's 
prediction.     It  was  the  following : — 

'  When  mid  the  rocks  *  an  eagle  shall  bear  a  carnivorous  lion, 
Mighty  and  fierce,  he  shall  loosen  the  limbs  of  many  beneath  them — 
Brood  ye  well  upon  this,  all  ye  Corinthian  people, 
Ye  who  dwell  by  fair  Peirene,  and  beetling  Corinth.'' 

(§  3.)  The  Bacchiadae  had  possessed  this  oracle  for  some  tune ; 
but  they  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  meant  until  they 


'  The  tradition  said,  that  after  the  the  same  as  Lambda,  and  is  a  nickname 

Dorian   conquest  of   Corinth    (ab.   B.C.  given   to    indicate    lameness    (perhaps 

1040),  the  descendants    of  Aletes,   the  because  the  two  legs  of  the  old  Greek 

Heraoleid    conqueror,   reigned  for    ten  lambda  are  of  unequal  length — /  — this, 

generations,   when   the    monarchy  was  at  least,  seems  a  better  reason  than  that 

changed  into  an  oligarchy  by  a  process  given  in  the  Etym. — 6  rovs  noSas  ewl 

somewhat  like  that  which  may  be  traced  to  e^co  Sie<TTpafj.u.(vos). 
at   Athens,  annual  magistrates   (Pryta-         '  The  mythic  antagonists  of  Hercules 

...iiieis)  being  substituted  for  mouarchs,  (Apollod.  ii.  vii.  7},  whose  king  Cseneus 

but  the  magistracy  being  confined  to  is    mentioned   by    Homer    (II.    i.  264 ; 

the  royal  family.      About  half-way  in  Schol.  ad  loc). 

the  list  of  kings,  which   is  given   by         ■*  There     is     a     double    pun     here. 

Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  i.  ch.  xxxiv.).  Action's  name  is  glanced  at  in  the  word 

Syncellus   (p.   179)  and  others,   occurs  aUrSs  (eagle),  the  place  of  his  abode, 

the  name  of  Bacchis,  from  whom  the  Petra,    in  the    expression    ev    ireTpriffi 

royal  family  is  considered  to  have  de-  (among  the  rocks), 
rived   its   appellation   of  Bacchidse,  or         *  The  fountain  of  Peirene  is  described 

Bacchiadse.    (Heracl.  Pont.  v. ;  Pausan.  by  Pausanias  (ii.  iii,  3) :  it  was  on  the 

II.  iv.  §§  3,  4  ;  Diod.  Sic.  ap.  Sync.  1.  s.  c.)  low  ground,   at  the  base  of  the  Acro- 

The   whole    history,    previous   to    the  Corinthus.      The  name,  however,   was 

annual  Prytaneis,  must  be  considered  as  sometimes  applied  to  a  spring  of  water 

in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.     Mr.  in  the  citadel,  which  was  supposed  to 

Clinton,  however,  adopts  it  as  authentic  communicate  with  the  lower  source  (ib, 

into  bis  chronology.     (Tables,  01.  9,  1,  v.  1.)     Perhaps  in  this  place  the  inha- 

and  vol.  i.  p.  129,  note  "".)  bitauts  of  the  lower  town  are  indicated 

2  Labda,  according  to  the  Etymolo-  by  the  former,  those  of  the  upper  by 

gicum  Magnum   (ad  voc.  PKaicros),   is  the  latter  part  of  the  hexameter. 
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heard  tho  rosponse  given  to  Action  ;  then  liowever  thoy  at  onco 
perceived  its  moaning:,  sinco  tlie  two  agreed  so  well  together. 
Nevertlieless,  thougli  thi;  liearing  of  the  first  [)roj)hecy  was  now 
clear  to  them,  thoy  remained  quiet,  being  minded  to  put  to  death 
the  child  which  Action  was  expecting.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
his  wife  was  delivered,  they  sent  ten  of  their  number  to  the 
township  where  Action  lived,  with  orders  to  make  away  with  the 
baby.  80  the  men  came  to  Petra,  and  went  into  Action's  house, 
anrl  there  asked  if  they  might  see  the  child  ;  and  Labda,  who 
know  nothing  of  thc^r  purpose,  but  tliought  their  inquiries  arose 
from  a  kindly  feeling  towards  her  husband,  brought  the  child,  and 
laid  him  in  the  arms  of  one  of  them.  Now  they  had  agreed  by 
the  way  that  whoever  first  got  hold  of  the  child  should  dash  it 
against  the  ground.  It  happened,  however,  by  a  providential 
chance,  that  tlie  babe,  just  as  Labda  put  him  into  the  man's  arms, 
smiled  in  his  face.  The  man  saw  the  smile,  and  was  touched 
with  pity,  so  that  he  could  not  kill  it ;  he  therefore  passed  it  on 
to  his  nt'xt  neighbour,  who  gave  it  to  a  third  ;  and  so  it  went 
through  all  the  ten  without  any  one  choosing  to  be  the  murderer. 
The  mother  received  her  child  back ;  and  the  men  went  out  of 
the  house,  and  stood  near  the  door,  and  there  blamed  and  re- 
proached one  another ;  chiefly  however  accusing  the  man  who 
had  first  had  the  child  in  his  arms,  because  ho  had  not  done  as 
luul  been  agreed  ui)on.  At  last,  after  much  time  had  been  thus 
s})ont,  they  resolved  to  go  into  the  house  again  and  all  take  part 
in  the  murder.  (§  4.)  But  it  was  fated  that  evil  should  come 
upon  Corinth  from  the  progeny  of  Action  ;  and  so  it  chanced  that 
J  iubda,  as  she  stood  near  the  door,  heard  all  that  the  men  said  to 
one  another,  and  fearful  of  their  changing  their  mind,  and  re- 
turning to  destroy  her  baby,  she  carried  him  off  and  hid  him  in 
what  seemed  to  her  the  most  unlikely  place  to  be  suspected,  viz., 
a  '  cypsel '  or  corn-bin.*^  She  knew  that  if  they  came  back  to 
look  for  the  child,  thoy  would  search  all  her  house  ;  and  so  indeed 
they  did,  but  not  findhig  tho  child  after  looking  everywhere,  they 
thought  it  best  to  go  away,  and  declare  to  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  sent  that  they  had  done  thoir  bidding.^  And  thus 
they  reported  on  their  return  home.     (§  5.)  Action's  sou  grew  up. 

»  Pausanina  saw  a  corn-bin,  said  to  in  part  out  of  this  offering,  in  part  out 

have  been  that  wherein  Cypselus  was  of  the  name,  Cypselus. 
hidden,    in    the    temple    of    Juno   at         ^  Nicolas  of  Damascus  makes  the  men 

Olympia  [y.  xvii.  §  2).     It  was  of  cedar,  repent  of  their  errand,  warn  Aiition,  and 

b&xutifully  carved,  and  inlaid  with  gold  then  quit  the  country  (,Fr.  oS). 
and  ivoiy.     Perhaps  the  story  grew  up, 

R    2 
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and,  in  remembrance  of  the  danger  from  ^vliicli  he  had  escaped, 
was  named  Cypselus,  after  the  corn-bin.  When  he  reached  to 
man's  estate,  he  went  to  Delphi,  and  on  consulting  the  oracle, 
received  a  response  which  was  two-sided.  It  Mas  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'  See  there  comes  to  my  dwelling  a  man  much  favour'd  of  fortune, 
Cypselus,  son  of  Aetion,  and  king  of  the  glorious  Corinth, — 
He  and  his  children  too,  but  not  his  children's  children.'^ 

Such  was  the  oracle ;  and  Cypselus  put  so  much  faith  in  it  that 
he  forthwith  made  his  attempt,^  and  thereby  became  master  of 
Corinth.  Having  thus  got  the  tyranny,  he  showed  himself  a 
harsh  ruler — many  of  the  Corinthians  he  drove  into  banishment, 
many  he  deprived  of  their  fortunes,^  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  their  lives.  (§  6.)  His  reign  lasted  thirty  years,  and  was  pros- 
perous to  its  close ;  insomuch  that  he  left  the  government  to 
Periander,  his  son.  This  prince  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
of  a  milder  temper  than  his  father  f  but  after  he  corresponded 
by  means  of  messengers  with  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
he  became  even  more  sanguinaiy.  On  one  occasion  he  sent  a 
herald  to  ask  Thrasybulus  what  mode  of  government  it  was  safest 


^  Yet  Psammetichus,  the  grandson  of 
Cypselus,  mounted  the  throne.  (Arist. 
Pol.  V.  12.)  He  reigned  however  only 
three  years,  and  then  the  tyranny  was 
put  down  by  Sparta  (Plut.  de  Malig. 
Her.  21),  or  by  a  revolution  (Nic. 
Damasc.  Frag.  60) :  so  that  he  could 
not  be  called  properly  ' '  much  favoured 
of  fortune  "  ( uXfiios). 

^  A  long  account  is  given  by  Nicolas 
of  Damascus,  of  the  mode  in  which 
Cypselus  established  his  power.  Ac- 
cording to  this  narrative,  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  office  of  Polemarch,  that  he  found 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Polemarch's 
duty  to  exact  legal  fines,  and  former 
polemarchs  had  kept  the  condemned  in 
prison  until  they  were  paid  ;  but 
Cypselus  would  impi-ison  no  one.  Some- 
times he  took  security,  sometimes  he 
himself  became  security,  and  he  always 
remitted  the  portion  of  the  fine  which 
belonged  to  him.  Having  thus  made 
himself  pojjular,  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities, slew  Patroclides,  the  reigning 
Bacchiad,  and  was  at  once  chosen  king 
by  the  Corinthians  (Fr.  58). 

'  In  the  "Economics"  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  there  is  a  story  (ch.  ii.)  that 
Cypselus  had  vowed  the  whole  property 
of  the  Corinthians  to  Jupiter,  if  he  ob- 


tained sovereign  power ;  and  that  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  vow  by  im- 
posing a  10  per  cent,  property  tax  for 
ten  years.  But  the  authority  of  the 
Economics  is  very  weak. 

-  This  account  of  the  characters  of 
Cypselus  and  Periander  is  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  naiTa- 
tive  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle  (1.  s.  c.) 
informs  us  that  Cypselus  (like  Pisis- 
tratus)  was  a  leader  of  the  popular  party 
{S7}/j.ayuiy6s),  and  that  his  acceptability 
to  the  people  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  a  body-guard  ;  but  that  Periander 
was  of  a  tyrannical  disposition  irvpav- 
vik6s).  We  may  understand  him  to 
speak  of  Periander  in  his  later  years, 
and  to  give  us  one  side  of  the  character 
of  Cypselus,  to  which  Herodotus  fur- 
nishes the  other.  Like  the  Pisistra- 
tidse,  the  tyrants  of  Corinth  were  stu- 
diously mild  towards  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  (supra,  ch.  62)  ;  but  like 
them  also  (infra,  vi.  39),  they  had  to 
keep  down  the  aristocracy  by  severe 
measures.  These  Sosicles  would  natu- 
rally regard  as  atrocities,  and  would 
perhaps  a  little  exaggerate.  Nicolas 
says  that  Cypselus  banished  the  Bac- 
chiads,  and  confiscated  their  properties 
(1.  s.  c). 
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to  set  lip  in  onlev  to  rule  witli  lionour.  Tlirasybuliis  ledtliemes- 
sonper  without  the  city,  and  took  him  into  a  field  of  corn,  through 
which  he  ht'gan  to  walk,  while  he  asked  him  again  and  again 
concerning  his  coming  Irom  Corinth,  ever  as  he  went  breaking 
oft"  and  thn)wing  away  all  such  ears  of  corn  as  over-topped  the 
rest.  In  this  way  he  went  through  the  whole  field,  and  destroyed 
all  the  best  and  richest  part  of  the  crop  ;  then,  without  a  word, 
he  sent  the  messenirer  back.  On  the  return  of  the  man  to 
Corinth,  Periander  was  eager  to  know  what  Tlirasybulus  had 
counselled,  but  the  messenger  reported  that  he  had  said  nothing ; 
and  he  wondered  that  Periander  had  sent  him  to  so  strange  a 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  his  senses,  since  he  did  nothing 
but  destroy  his  own  property.  And  upon  this  he  told  how 
Tlirasybulus  had  behaved  at  the  interview.^  (§  7.)  Periander, 
perceiving  what  the  action  meant,  and  knowing  that  Thrasybulus 
advised  the  dt^struction  of  all  the  leading  citizens,  treated  his 
subjects  from  this  time  forward  with  the  very  greatest  cruelty. 
Where  Cypselus  liad  spared  any,  and  had  neither  put  them  to 
death  nor  banished  them,  Periander  completed  what  his  father 
had  lei^  unfinished.'     One  day  he  stripped  all  the  women  of 


'  According  to  Aristotle  (Pol.  iii.  8,  by   means   of  fines   and   confiscations, 

p.  98,  ed.  Tauch.)  it  was  Tbi-asybulus  shed    abundant    blood,    and    was    fre- 

who  sought,  and  Periander  who  gave  quently  giiilty  of  the  grossest  outrages, 

thia  advice.     Tlie  tale  was  transferred  His   private   relations,  which    tlu'ow   a 

by   some    of  the    early    annalists    into  light  on  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 

Roman  history.     See  Livy  i.  o^,  where  have  been  already  narrated   'supra,  iii. 

the  annalist  has  compounded  his  story  50-58).     He  was   engaged   in   frequent 

from  thia  narrative  and  the  history  of  wai-s;  and  the  power  of  Corinth   was 

Zopyrus.     (Comp.  Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist,  never  so  great  as  in  his  day.     (Compare 

i.  p.  503,  E.  T.^     That  Periander  and  Eph.  Frag.  lo6;  Ar.  Pol.  v.  1-2  ;  Hera- 

Thr.\sybulu3  were  really  on  very  inti-  did.  Pont.  v. ;  Nic.  Damasc.  Frag.  59  ; 

male  terms,  appears  froiii  i.  '20.  Diog.   Laert.  Vit.  Periandr.)     The   fol- 

*  The  cruel  tyranny  of  Periander  is  lowing  scheme  of  the  Cypselid  familj- 

agi'ced   on   by  all   writers.       There  is  maj'  be  gatiiered  from  Nicolaiis  l)ama- 

some  difference  of  detail.     He  set  up  a  scenus.     He  dififei-s  from  Herodotus  in 

body-guard  of  300   men,   made  severe  telling  of  Nicolas  what  the  elder  histo- 

sumptuaiy  laws,  kept  the  citizens  poor  rian  relates  of  Lycophron. 

Cypselus. 


Periander.  Pylades  Echlades 

(founder  of  Leucos).  (founder  of  Anactorium). 


i  \  I  1 

Evagoras  Lycophron.  Gcrtriis.  Nicolas 

(founder  of  Poildjea).  I  (governor  of  Corcyra). 

I'sammctlchus 

or 
Cypselus  II. 

Strabo   adds   anotiior  member   of  the      bracia— whom  he  calls  a  son  of  Cypselus 
family — Tolgus,    the   founder   of   Am-      (,vii.  p.  471;.     According  to  Aristotle 
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Corinth  stark  naked,  for  tlie  sake  of  liis  own  wife  Melissa.     He 
had  sent  messengers  into  Thesprotia  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the 
dead  upon  the  Acheron  ^  concerning  a  pledge  which  had  been 
given  into  his  charge  by  a  stranger,  and  Melissa  appeared,  but 
refused  to  speak  or  tell  where  the  pledge  was, — '  she  was  chill,' 
she  said,  '  having  no  clothes  ;  the  garments  buried  with  her  were 
of  no  manner  of  use,  since  they  had  not  been  burnt.     And  this 
should  be  her  token  to  Periander,  that  what  she  said  was  true — 
the  oven  was  cold  when  he  baked  his  loaves  in  it.'     When  this 
message  was  brought  him,  Periander  knew  the  token ;  ^  where- 
fore he  straightway  made  proclamation,  that  all  the  wives  of  the 
CJorinthians  should  go  forth  to  the  temple  of  Juno.^     So  the 
women  apparelled  themselves  in  their  bravest,  and  went  forth,  as 
if  to  a  festival.     Then,  with  the  help  of  his  guards,  whom  he  had 
placed  for  the  purpose,  he  stripped  them  one  and  all,  making  no 
difference  between  the  free  women  and  the  slaves ;  and,  taking 
their  clothes  to  a  pit,  he  called  on  the  name  of  Melissa,  and  burnt 
the  whole  heap.^     This  done,  he  sent  a  second  time  to  the  oracle; 
and  Melissa's  ghost  told  him  where  he  would  find  the  stranger's 
pledge.     Such,  0  Lacedaemonians  !  is  tyranny,  and  such  are  the 
deeds  which  spring  from  it.     We  Corinthians  marvelled  greatly 
when  we  first  knew  of  your  having  sent  for  Hippias ;  and  now  it 
surprises  us  still  more  to  hear  you  speak  as  you  do.     We  adjm'e 
you,  by  the  common  gods  of  Greece,  plant  not  despots  in  her 
cities.     If  however  you  are  determined,  if  you  persist,  against 


the    dynasty    lasted    73    years   and    6  *  "  Quippe  qui  cum  mortua  coiisset 

months,  probably  from  about  B.C.  655  Melissa."      (Of.  Nic.  Dam.  Frag.  59  ; 

to  B.C.  581.     The  three  reigns  were —  Senec.  De  Ira,  ii.  36.) 

Cypselus   .     .  30  years  .  B.C.  655-625.  '  Pausanias  describes  this  temple  (ll. 

Periander  .     .  40  years  .    „    625-585.  iv.  §  7).     It  was  situated  a  little  below 

Psamraetichus    3i  years.     „    585-581.  tj^^  summit  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  on  a 

'  The  Acheron  is  the  modern  Souli  or  mound    or   hill    {^ovv6s),    whence   the 

Mauro  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  in  Corinthian   Juno   had    the   epithet    of 

lat.  39°  15',  long.  20°   31'.     The  name  fiovvaia. 

Thesprotia  was  applied  to  the  whole  ^  It  is  probably  this  same  story 
tract  between  the  Charadrus  {Luro,  or  which  appears  in  Ephorus  (Fr.  106) 
Rogiis)  and  the  Thyamis  {Calamas).  It  imder  a  different  form.  There  Peri- 
is  uncertain  where  the  oracle  of  the  ander  is  said  to  have  vowed  a  golden 
dead  was  situated.  There  seems  to  statue  to  Jupiter  if  he  won  the  Olym- 
have  been  one  at  Aornus,  a  city  and  2''i<^  chariot-race  ;  and  needing  gold  for 
lake  (?)  somewhere  in  these  parts  this  purpose,  to  have  taken  the  gold 
(Pausan.  ix.  xxx.  3j  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  1;  ornaments  worn  by  the  Corinthian 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  ;  Etym.  Magn.  ad  women  at  a  festival.  If  the  stories  ai-e 
voc),  the  site  of  which  it  is  impossible  regarded  as  identical,  it  may  fairly  be 
to  fix.  Oracles  of  this  kind  were  not  supposed  that  "  the  clothes  were  burnt 
uncommon  in  Greece.  (Creuz.  Symb.  to  obtain  the  in-wrought  gold  "  (Blakes- 
i.  p.  189.)  Some  light  may  be  thrown  ley  ad  loc).  This  has  been  recently 
on  their  nature  by  the  narrative  in  done  on  a  large  scale  in  India. 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  7-20. 
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all  justice,  in  seeking  to  restore  llippias, — know,  at  least,  that 
the  Corinthians  will  not  approve  your  conduct." 

93.  When  Sosiclcs,  the  deputy  from  Corinth,  had  thus  spoken, 
Hippias  replied,  and,  invoking  the  same  gods,  he  said, — "  Of  a 
surety  the  Corinthians  will,  beyond  all  others,  regret  the  Pisistra- 
tidfie,  when  the  fated  days  come  for  them  to  be  distressed  by  the 
Athenians."  Hippias  spoke  tluis  because  he  knew  the  pro- 
I)hecies^  better  than  any  man  living.  Ihit  the  rest  of  the  allies, 
who  till  Sosicles  spoke  had  remained  quiet,  when  they  heard  him 
utter  his  thoughts  thus  boldly,  all  together  broke  silence,  and 
declared  themselves  of  the  same  mind ;  and  witlial,  they  con- 
jured the  Lacedaemonians  "not  to  revolutionise  a  Grecian  city." 
And  in  this  way  tlie  enterprise  came  to  nought. 

D-i.  Hippias  hereupon  withdrew  ;  and  Amyntas  the  Macedonian 
offered  him  the  city  of  Anthemus,'  while  the  Thessalians  were 
willing  to  give  him  lolcos  \^  but  be  would  accept  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  preferring  to  go  back  to  Sigeum,^  which  city 
Pisistratus  had  taken  by  force  of  arms  from  the  IMytilenajans. 
Pisistratus,  when  he  became  master  of  the  place,  establislied 
there  as  tyrant,  his  own  natural  son,  Ilegesistratus,  whose  mother 
was  an  Argive  woman.  But  this  prince  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
peaceably  what  his  father  had  made  over  to  him ;  for  during 
very  many  years  there  had  been  war  between  the  Athenians  of 
Sigeum   and  the  Mytilenajans  of  the  city   called  Achilleum.' 


^  Prophecies  forged  probably  after 
the  afl'aira  of  Epidamnus  and  Potidaea 
(Thucyd.  i.  24-05),  or  at  least  after 
the  battles  in  the  Megarid  (lib.  105- 
106).  The  bitter  hostility  of  Corinth 
to  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(ib.  i.  119  ;  v.  25,  27,  32,  48)  coutnxsts 
remarkably  with  the  friendly  spirit  here 
exhibited.  It  had  its  origin,  first,  in 
commercial  jealousy,  and  secondly  in 
the  soreness  engendered  by  the  con- 
duct of  Athens  on  the  above-mentioned 
occasions. 

'  Authemus  was  a  city  of  some  note, 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  above 
Chalcidice'.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  with 
certainty  its  exact  site.  (See  Leake's 
Travels  in  Noi-thern  Greece,  iii.  p.  450.) 
Stephen  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  both  men- 
tion it  as  a  city ;  but  Thucydides  applies 
the  name  to  a  district  [\\.  99,  100). 

2  lolcos,  the  port  from  which  the 
Argonauts  were  said  to  have  sailed,  was 
a  place  of  still  greater  note  than  Anthe- 
mus.  It  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pa- 
gulf  i^Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  60)  in  the 


district  called  Magnesia.  All  the  geo- 
graphers mention  it  (Ptol.  p.  92;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  6:52;  Pliu.  H.  N.  iv.  9,  &c.).  Its 
modern  name  ia  Volo  (Leake's  N.  G.  iv. 
p.  380). 

'  Supra,  ch.  65. 

■*  Achilloum,  so  called  because  it  con- 
tained the  tumulus  of  Achillea  (Sti-ab. 
xiii.  p.  859),  was  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  tlie  town  of  Sigeum,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name  f  Str.ib. 
1.  8.  c;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. ;  Pliu.  H.  N. 
v.  30).  See  the  plan  of  the  country 
around  Troy  (infra,  vii.  43).  Accoi'd- 
ing  to  Demetrius,  Achilloum  was  an 
^-TriTfixio'iJ.a,  or  fort  built  near  Sigeum 
by  the  Mytilenaians,  for  the  purpose  of 
vexing  and  hanissing  Sigeum,  in  the 
hope  of  ultimately  recovering  it.  It 
appears  that  Mj'tilene'  had,  at  an  early 
date,  made  herself  mistress  of  the  Troad 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  869).  Athens,  about 
B.C.  620,  sent  out  a  colony  under  Phry- 
non.  an  Olympic  victor  (Strab.  1.  s.  c; 
Euseb.  I.  xxxvi.  ,  to  occupy  Sigeum,  a 
town  already  built  by  the  Mytilenieaus. 
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Tliey  of  Mytilene  insisted  on  having  tlie  place  restored  to  them : 
but  the  Athenians  refused,  since  they  argued  that  the  -^olians 
had  no  better  claim  to  the  Trojan  territory  than  themselves,  or 
than  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  helped  Menelaiis  on  occasion 
of  the  rape  of  Helen. 

95.  War  accordingly  continued,  with  many  and  various  inci- 
dents, whereof  the  following  was  one.  In  a  battle  which  was 
gained  by  the  Athenians,  the  poet  Alcseus  took  to  flight,  and 
saved  himself,  but  lost  his  arms,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  They  hung  them  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Sigeum  ;^  and  Alcseus  made  a  poem,  describing  his  misadventure 
to  his  friend  Melanippus,  and  sent  it  to  him  at  Mytilene.''  The 
Mytileneeans  and  Athenians  were  reconciled  by  Periander,  the 
son  of  Cypselus,  who  was  chosen  by  both  parties  as  arbiter — he 
decided  that  they  should  each  retain  that  of  wliich  they  were  at 
the  time  possessed ;  and  Sigeum  passed  in  this  way  under  the 
dominion  of  Athens. 

96.  On  the  retmTi  of  Hippias  to  Asia  from  Lacedaemon, 
he  moved  heaven  and  earth '  to  set  Artaphemes  agamst  the 
Athenians,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  Athens 
into  subjection  to  himself  and  Darius.  So  when  the  Athenians 
learnt  what  he  was  about,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sardis,  and  ex- 
horted the  Persians  not  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  Athenian  exiles. 
Artaphernes  told  them  in  reply,  "  that  if  they  wished  to  remain 
safe,  they  must  receive  back  Hippias."  The  Athenians,  Avhen 
this  answer  was  reported  to  them,  determined  not  to  consent, 


Pbr^non  took  the  place,  and  established  ii.  p.  858 ;  Suidas  ad  voc.  TliTraKos, 
himself  in  it;  but  a  war  followed  of  &c.).  It  would  seem  that  the  Mytile- 
many  years'  duration  between  the  Myti-  nseaus  must  have  afterwards  recovered 
lenajaus  and  the  new  colony,  Achilleum  Sigeum,  which  was  taken  from  them  a 
being  fortified  by  the  former  as  a  place  second  time  by  Pisistratus,  probably 
from  which  to  make  their  attacks.  Ac-  about  B.C.  535.  This  occasioned  a  re- 
cording to  one    account  (Timaus,    Fr.  newal  of  the  war. 

49),  Periander  at  this  time  assisted  the         ^  This   temple  is   mentioned  in   the 

Mytilenteans,    and    helped    to     fortify  famous  Sigean  inscription,  belonging  to 

Achilleum  by  means  of  stones  brought  the  reign  of  Autiochus  Soter  (ChishuU's 

from    Ti-oy.      Pittacus    commanded  on  Inscr.  Asiat.  p.  52,  §  35). 
the  side  of  the  Mytilenseaus  ;  and  it  was         ^  Strabo  seems   to  have  quoted  the 

in  the  course  of  this  war  that  AIcecus  first  line  of  this  poem,  but  the  passage 

lost    his    shield.      Phrynon,    B.C.    606  is    hopelessly    coiTupt    (xiii.    p.    864). 

(Euseb.),     challenged    Pittacus    to     a  Compare    with    the    fact     of    Alcseus 

single  combat;    the   challenge  was  ac-  writing   on   such   a   subject,  the   well- 

cepted,  and  Pittacus  was  victorious  by  known  ode  of  Horace  (ii.  7). 
means  of  the  arts  practised  in  later  times  '  Literally  "he  moved  everything" — 

by  the  retiarius.     After  this  Periander  an  expression,  the    strength    of  which 

was  called  in  to  ai'bitrate,  and  assigned  can  only  be  given  by  some  such  idiom 

Sigeum  to  Athens  (Strab.  1.  s.  c;  Diog.  ;..8  that  used  in  the  text. 
Laert.  i.  74;  Polyjeu.  i.   25;  Plutarch. 
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and  then-ton'  iniulc  U}*  tlioir  minds  to  bo  at  open  enmity  witli 
the  rorsians. 

1)7.  Tho  Athenians  had  come  to  this  decision,  and  were  al- 
ready in  had  odour  with  tlio  Persians,  when  Aristagoras  the 
3Iilesian,  dismissed  from  Sj)arta  by  Clcomenes  the  Lacedaa- 
monian,  arrived  at  Athens,  lie  knew  that,  after  Sparta,  Athens 
was  tho  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.^  Accordingly  he 
appeared  before  tho  people,  and,  as  ho  had  done  at  Sparta,^ 
spoke  to  them  of  the  good  things  which  there  were  in  Asia,  and 
of  the  Persian  mode  of  tight — how  they  used  neither  shield  nor 
spear,  and  were  very  easy  to  conquer.  All  this  he  urged,  and 
reminded  them  also,  that  JMiletus  was  a  colony  from  Athens,^" 
and  tlierefore  ought  to  receive  their  succour*,  since  they  were  so 
powerful — and  in  the  earnestness  of  his  entreaties,  he  cared  little 
what  ho  promist'd — till,  at  the  last,  he  prevailed  and  won  them 
over.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  easier  to  deceive  a  multitude  than 
one  man — for  Aristagoras,  though  he  failed  to  impose  on  Cleo- 
menes  the  Lacedajmonian,  succeeded  with  the  Athenians,  who 
were  thirty  thousand.'  Won  by  his  persuasions,  they  voted  that 
twenty  ships  should  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  lonians,  under  the 


*  Compare  i.  50. 

®  Supra,  cb.  49. 

'"  Supra,  i.  147,  and  iufra,  ix.  97. 
The  eolouiea,  notwithstanding  their  po- 
litical independence,  counted  on  the  aid 
of  the  mother  city  in  time  of  need  (see 
Thucyd.  i.  24). 

'  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
this  number  is  an  exaggeration  (Dahl- 
-manu's  Life  of  Herod.,  p.  42,  E.  T.; 
Boeckh's  Ecou.  of  Athens,  i.  p.  48,  E.  T., 
&c.).  Certainly  in  Liter  times  the  actual 
number  seems  scarcely  ever  to  have 
much  exceeded  ticmti/  thousand.  It 
was  19,000  in  the  year  ii.C.  444  {Flu- 
tai-cli.  Pericl.  c.  37;  Philochor.  ap. 
Schol.  Arist.  Vesp.  716),  when  Psam- 
metichus  sent  the  Atlienians  a  present 
of  com,  and  2!, 000  in  B.C.  317,  when 
Demetrius  Pbalereus  made  his  census 
lAtheuaDus,  vi.  p.  272,  B.).  Aristo- 
phanes, in  B.C.  422  (Vesp.  710),  Plato, 
about  B.C.  350  (Critias,  p.  133,  ed. 
Tauch.),  imd  Demosthenes,  in  B.C.  331 
(Aristog.  i.  p.  785),  make  the  same  esti- 
mate, which  is  confirmed  by  the  account 
given  in  Thucydides  (ii.  13)  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Athens  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Pelopounesian  war.  Still 
the  estimate  of  Herodotus  may  be  true 
for  the  pc'i-iod  to  which  he  refers.  Cli- 
sthenes,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 


recently  admitted  all  the  foreign  inha- 
bitants (leVoj  fxeroiKoi)  and  enfranchised 
slaves  of  the  same  rank  (5ouAo4  niroiKoi) 
into  the  number  of  citizens ;  and  these 
in  after-times  usually  amounted  to 
10,000  (Atlien.  1.  s.  c).  No  such  ge- 
neral enfranchisement  ever  took  place 
afterwards  ;  cond  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  number  of  the  citizens  may  have 
fallen,  between  B.C.  500  and  B.C.  444, 
from  thirty  to  twenty  thousand.  The 
vast  number  of  colonists  nnd  cleruchs 
sent  out  from  Athens  during  this  inter- 
val would  fully  account  for  such  a  dimi- 
nution. Ten  thousand  Athenians  atid 
allies  were  sent  to  Ainphipolis  in  b.c. 
465;  500  Athenians  colonised  Naxos  a 
year  earlier;  lOUO  went  to  the  Cherao- 
nese  between  that  date  and  b.c.  405 ; 
250  went  to  Andros  and  loOO  to  Chalci- 
dicc  about  the  same  time ;  600  to  Si- 
uope,  some  years  afterwards ;  and  a 
colony  (number  unknown)  to  Eubccjx  in 
B.C.  445.  The  whole  policy  of  Pericles 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  superabundant 
population  by  encouraging  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  poorer  sort  (see  Plut.  Vit. 
Pericl.  c.  9,  and  11,  20,23.  &c.  &c.). 
Ou  the  gener.U  question  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Attica,  see  Clinton's  F.  H.,  vol. 
ii.  App.  ch.  22. 
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command  of  Melanthius,  one  of  the  citizens,  a  man  of  mark  in 
every  way.  These  ships  were  the  beginning  of  mischief  both  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians. 

98.  Aristafforas  sailed  awav  in  advance,  and  when  he  reached 
Miletus,  devised  a  plan,  from  which  no  manner  of  advantage  could 
possibly  accrue  to  the  lonians ; — indeed,  in  forming  it,  he  did 
not  aim  at  their  benefit,  but  his  sole  wish  was  to  annoy  King 
Darius.  He  sent  a  messenger  into  Phrygia  to  those  Pseonians 
who  had  been  led  away  captive  by  Megabazus  from  the  river 
Strymon,^  and  who  now  dwelt  by  themselves  in  Phrygia,  having 
a  tract  of  land  and  a  hamlet  of  their  o\vn.  This  man,  when  he 
readied  the  Pseonians,  spoke  thus  to  them : — 

"  Men  of  Paeonia,  Aristagoras,  king  of  Miletus,  has  sent  me  to 
you,  to  inform  you  that  you  may  now  escape,  if  you  choose  to 
follow  the  advice  he  proffers.  All  Ionia  has  revolted  from  the 
king ;  and  the  way  is  open  to  you  to  return  to  your  own  land. 
You  have  only  to  contrive  to  reach  the  sea-coast ;  the  rest  shall 
be  our  business." 

When  the  Pseonians  heard  this,  they  were  exceedingly  rejoiced, 
and,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  they  made  all 
speed  to  the  coast ;  a  few  only  remaining  in  Phrygia  through  fear. 
The  rest,  having  reached  the  sea,  crossed  over  to  Chios,  where 
they  had  just  landed,  when  a  gi'eat  troop  of  Persian  horse  came 
following  upon  their  heels,  and  seeking  to  overtake  them.  Not 
succeeding,  however,  they  sent  a  message  across  to  Chios,  and 
begged  the  Pseonians  to  come  back  again.  These  last  refused, 
and  were  conveyed  by  the  Chians  from  Chios  to  Lesbos,  and  by 
the  Lesbians  tlience  to  Doriscus ;  ^  from  which  place  they  made 
their  way  on  foot  to  Pseonia. 

99.  The  Athenians  now  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  twentv  sail,  and 
brought  also  in  their  company  five  triremes  of  the  Eretrians  ;  * 
which  had  joined  the  expedition,  not  so  much  out  of  good^viU 


2  Vide  supra,  chs.  15-17.  xxxi.  16). 

^  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  Doris-         ••  Eretrialay  upon  the  coast  of  Euboea, 

cus  to  the  great  alluvial  plain  through  12  or  13  miles  below  Chalcis.     Its  site 

\7hich  the  river  Hebrus '  ^T/a?-iYzrt)  empties  is  marked  by  extensive  ruins  (Leake,  p. 

itself  into  the  sea.     Darius  at  the  time  266).     The  better  situation   of  Chalcis 

of  his  invasion  of  Scythia  had  built  a  prevented  Eretria  from  competing  with 

fortified  post  to  command  the  passage  of  it  successfully.     By  Strabo's  time  the 

this  river,  to  which  the  name  Doriscus  superiority  of  the  former  city  was  clear 

was  also  given  (infra,  vii.  59  i.     It  was  a  and  decisive  (x.  p.  653)  ;  and  at  present 

place  of  great  strength  (vii.   106),  and  Egripo,  which  occupies  its  site,  is  the 

continued  to  be  known  as  an  important  only  place   of  any  importance  iu  the 

stronghold  down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  whole  island, 
son   of  Demetrius   (b.c.  200 ;   cf.  Liv. 
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towards  Alliens,  as  to  pay  a  debt  wliieli  tlioy  already  owed  to  the 
people  of  i\liletiis.  For  in  the  old  war  between  the  Chaleitiean.s 
and  Eretrians,^  the  ^lilesians  Ibuj^ht  on  the  Eretrian  side  through- 
out, while  the  Clialcideans  had  the  help  of  the  Saniian  people. 
Aristagoras,  on  their  arrival,  assembled  the  rest  of  his  allies,  and 
proceeded  to  attack  Sardis,  not  however  leading  the  army  in 
person,  but  appointing  to  the  command  his  own  brother  Charo- 
I)inus,  and  nernio[)hantus,  one  of  the  citizens,  while  he  himself 
remained  behind  in  ^liletus. 

100.  The  lonians  sailed  with  this  lleet  to  Ephesus,*^  and,  leaving 
their  ships  at  Coressus  ^  in  the  Ephesian  territory,  took  guides 
from  the  city,  and  went  up  the  country,  with  a  great  host. 
They  marched  along  the  course  of  the  river  Cayster,'*  and,  crossing 
over  the  ridge  of  Tmolus,  came  down  upon  Sardis  and  took  it,'-* 
no  man  ojiposing  them  ; — the  whole  city  fell  into  their  hands, 
except  only  the  citadel,  which  Artaphernes  defended  in  person, 
having  with  him  no  contemptible  force. 

101.  Though,  however,  they  took  the  city,  they  did  not  succeed 
in  plundering  it ;  for,  as  the  houses  in  Sardis  were  most  of  them 
built  of  reeds,  and  even  the  few  which  were  of  brick  had  a  reed 
thatching  for  their  roof,  one  of  them  was  no  sooner  fired  by  a  sol- 
dier than  the  flames  ran  speedily  from  house  to  house,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  place.^"  As  the  fire  raged,  the  Lydians,  and  such 
Persians  as  were  in  the  city,  inclosed  on  every  side  by  the  fiames, 
which  had  seized  all  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and  finding  themselves 


*  See  Thucyd.  i.  15,  for  the  import-  dere,  washed  Ephesus  on  the  north,  and 
ance  of  this  contest.  Almost  all  Greece  formed  its  harbour  (Strab.  p.  919).  This 
wa3  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  it.  river,  one  of  the  four  great  streams 
We  learn  from  Plutarch  (ii.  p.  760,  F.)  emptymg  themselves  into  the  Egean 
that  the  Eretrian  horse  was  at  first  su-  sea,  drains  the  valley  lying  between  the 
jierior,  and  that  Chalcis  had  to  rely  for  Kisilja  Musa  Ihuih  (Messogisj  and  Kcs- 
this  arm  on  the  Thessalians.  tane  Dmjh  ( Tmolus  i  ranges.     It  brings 

*  The  I'seudo-Plutarch  says  (De  Ma-  down  a  considerable  deposit,  and  has 
lign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  8(35)  that  the  fleet  probably  augmented  the  alluvial  land  at 
first  sailed  towards  Cyprus,  and  gained  its  mouth  very  greatly  since  the  time  of 
a  naval  victory  over  the  Cyprians  in  the  Herodotus.  (See  Chandler's  Asia  Minor, 
Pamphylian  sea;  but  this  is  probably  a  ch.  xxxvii.  end.) 

mere    misrepresentation    of  the    battle  ^  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  says  that  the 

mentioned  below,  cli.  112.  Per.sians    were    at   this    time   besieging 

'  The  Coressus  here  spoken  of  must  Miletus,  and  that  the  object  of  the  at- 

have  been  a  town   upon   the  sea-coast,  tack  upon  Sivrdis  was  to  force  them  to 

(So    Steph.    Byz.    Kop7j(7(TJ»r    irJXix   ttjj  raise  the  siege  (De  Malign.  Her.  1.  s.  c); 

'E(/)efr/aj.)     It  lay  probably  at  the  base  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  is  conclu- 

of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (Diod.  sive  .igdnst  tliese  statements. 

Sic.  xiv.  99),  somewliat  south  of  Panor-  '"  In  Eastern  capitals  the  houses  are 

mus,  the  port  of  Ephesus.     (Compare  still  rarely  of  brick  or  stone.      Reeds 

Strab.   xiv.  909,   917  ;   Athenajus,  viii.  and  wood  constitute  the  chief  building 

16;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  ii.  7;  .lEschin.  Ep.  1,  materials.     Hence  the  terrible   confla- 

ed.  Baiter.)  grations  which  from  time  to  time  devas- 

*  The  Cayster,  now  the  Little  Men-  tate  them. 
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unable  to  get  out,  came  in  crowds  into  the  market-place,  and 
gathered  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus.  This 
stream,  which  comes  down  from  Mount  Tmolus,  and  brings  the 
Sardians  a  quantity  of  gold-dust,  runs  directly  through  the  market 
place  of  Sardis,  and  joins  the  Hermus,  before  that  river  reaches 
the  sea.^^     So  the  Lydians  and  Persians,  brought  together  in  this 


[Ruins  of  Sardis.— From  a  sketch  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan.] 

way  in  the  market-place  and  about  the  Pactolus,  were  forced  to 
stand  on  their  defence ;  and  the  lonians,  when  they  saw  the  enemy 
in  part  resisting,  in  part  pouring  towards  them  in  dense  crowds, 
took  friglit,  and  drawing  off  to  the  ridge  wliich  is  called  Tmolus, 
when  night  came,  went  back  to  their  ships. 

102.  Sardis  however  was  burnt,  and,  among  other  buildings,  a 
temple  of  the  native  goddess  Cybele  was  destroyed ;  ^  which  was 


I 


'^  Two  small  streams  descend  from 
Tmolus,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ruins  of 
Sardis:  "the  western,  which  comes 
down  the  bi'oader  valley,  and  passes  by 
the  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele,  has  gene- 
rally been  considered  as  the  gold-bear- 
ing Pactolus  "  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  pp.  146,  147.)  Like  most  gold- 
fields,  that  of  the  Pactolus,  so  cele- 
brated at  an  early  period  (Soph.  Phil. 
393;  Strab.  xiii.  p  897),  was  soon  ex- 
hausted.    By  the  time  of  Augustus  it 


had    ceased    to    produce   gold   (Strab. 
1.  s.  c.) 

'  Cybebe',  Cybele,  or  Rhea,  was  the 
Magna  Mater,  or  Mother  of  the  Gods,  a 
principal  object  of  worship  among  all 
the  Oriental  nations.  (Vide  supi-a,  i. 
131,  note  1,  and  Essay  x.  pp.  495-497; 
and  cf.  Soph.  1.  s.  c;  'CatuU.lxi.;  Vii:g. 
^n.  vi.  785;  ix.  617,  &c.  See  also 
Selden,  de  Dis  Syris,  ii.  2.)  She  may  be 
identified  with  the  Beltis  of  the  Assy, 
rian  inscriptions,  the  Mylitta  of  Hero. 


I 
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the  reason  afterwards  alleged  by  the  Persians  for  setting  on  fire 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks.'-  As  soon  as  what  had  ha})})one(l  was 
known,  all  the  Persians  who  were  stationed  on  this  side  the  Ifalys 
drew  toiretlier,^  and  brouirht  help  to  the  Lvdians.  Findiiiu: 
however,  when  they  arrived,  that  the  lonians  had  already  with- 
drawn from  Sardis,  they  set  oft",  and,  following  close  upon  their 
track,  came  up  with  them  at  Ephesus.  The  lonians  drew  out 
against  them  in  battle  array ;  and  a  fight  ensued,  wherein  the 
Greeks  had  very  greatly  the  worse.'  Vast  numbers  were  slain 
by  the  Persians :  among  other  men  of  note,  they  killed  the 
captain  of  the  Eretrians,  a  certain  Evalcidas,  a  man  who  had 
gained  crowns  at  the  games,  and  received  much  praise  from 
Simonides  the  Cean.^  Such  as  made  their  escape  from  the  battle, 
dispersed  among  the  several  cities, 

103.  So  ended  this  encounter.  Afterwards  the  Athenians  quite 
forsook  the  lonians,  and,  though  Aristagoras  besought  them  much 
by  his  ambassadors,  refused   to  .give   him  any   further   help.^ 


dotus  (1.  a.  c.\  the  Demeter  of  the  Greek.=, 
and  the  Ceres  or  Ops  of  the  Romans. 

ller  worship  from  very  early  times  in 
Lydia  is  moi'ked  by  the  antique  figure 
on  Mount  Sipylus,  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias  as  the  most  ancient  of  statues 
(apXati'^o-Tov  airdfTiDV  &ya\fj.a.  III.  xxii. 
§  4),  and  httely  rediscovered  by  Mr. 
Strickland  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  p.  50,  note). 

Her  temple  at  Sardis  was  probably 
the  mag;nificent  structure,  situated  be- 
tween the  PiUJtolus  and  the  citadel,  of 
the  remains  of  which  so  many  travellers 
have  given  a  description.  When  Chis- 
huU  (Travel.'!,  p.  10)  in  1699,  and  even 
when  Peyronnel,  in  17o0,  visited  the 
site,  six  columns  were  still  standing. 
Chandler,  in  17G4,  found  only  five 
(Asia  .Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  295),  Cockerell, 
about  18-'0,  three  (Leake's  Asia  Minor, 
p.  342  I,  Hamilton,  in  18:it5  (Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  149),  and  Fellows,  in  1838 
(Travels?,  p.  289),  no  more  than  two. 
This  temple  wiw  a  building  of  the  Ionic 
order,  formed  of  blocks  of  white  marble 
of  an  enormous  size.  It  appears  to  have 
been  never  finished  (Cockerell,  Fellows), 
but  bear.'5  marks  (Cockerell)  of  a  very 
high  antiquity.  It  was  144  feet  in 
width,  and  probably  251  long.  Mr. 
Cockerell's  description  (Leake,  1.  s.  c.) 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  that  has  yet 
been  given. 

-  The  Greeks,  who  did  not  undei-stand 
the  icoiioclastic  spirit  which  animated  the 


Persians  (^upra,  iii.  29  and  37),  sought 
for  some  special  motive  to  explain  the 
outrages  on  their  religion  infra,  \'iii. 
33,  53,  55;  ix.  13,  &c.)  during  the  war; 
and  found  .such  a  motive  in  retaliation 
of  the  injury  done  to  this  temple.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  circum- 
stance had  really  any  intluence  on  the 
subsequent  hostilities. 

^  On  the  size  and  organisation  of  the 
Persian  standing  ai-my,  see  above,  vol.  ii. 
p.  468.  But  the  expression  here  used  is 
an  exaggeration. 

''  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  a  %vi-iter  con- 
temporai'y  with  Xerxes,  made  no  men- 
tion of  this  defeat  in  his  account  of  the 
expedition  (^Plut.  de  Malig.  Herod,  p. 
861,  C.  D.).  There  is  reason  however 
to  believe  that  this  author  wa.s  inclined 
to  gloss  over  unpleasant  facts  in  his 
historj-.  (See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herod, 
p.  88,  E.  T.) 

*  That  Simonides  the  Cean,  like  Pin- 
dar, wrote  odes  in  praise  of  those  who 
carried  off  prizes  in  the  games,  we  know 
from  Aristotle  (^Rhet.  iii.  2).  He  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  men  of  lettei-s 
invited  to  Athens  by  the  Pisis^ratidae 
(Plut.  Hipparch.  vol.  iv.  p,  174,  ed. 
Tauchn.;.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  who  was 
greatly  his  senior. 

*  Jlr.  Grote  conjectures  that  the  Asi- 
atic Greeks  must  have  been  guilty  of 
some  "  glaring  desertion  "  of  their  allies, 
which  justified  this  withiii-awal  (Hist,  of 
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the  Ionian?  notwitlistanding  this  desertion,  continued 
unceasingly  their  j^  eparations  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the. 
Persian  king,  which  their  late  conduct  towards  him  had  rendered 
unavoidable.  Sailing  into  the  Hellespont,  they  brought  Byzan- 
tium, and  all  the  other  cities  in  that  quarter,  under  their  sway. 
Again,  quitting  the  Hellespont,  they  went  to  Caria,  and  won  the 
greater  part  of  the  Carians  to  their  side ;  while  Caunus,  which 
had  formerly  refused  to  join  with  them,  after  the  burning  of 
Sardis,  came  over  likewise.^ 

104.  All  the  Cyprians  too,  excepting  those  of  Amathiis,  of 
their  own  proper  motion  espoused  the  Ionian  cause.^  The  occasion 
of  their  revolting  from  the  Medes  was  the  following.  There  was 
a  certain  Onesilus,  younger  brother  of  Gorgus,  king  of  Salamis, 
and  son  of  Chersis,  who  was  son  of  Siromus,^  and  grandson  of 
Evelthon.^  This  man  had  often  in  former  times  entreated  Gor- 
gus to  rebel  against  the  king ;  but,  when  he  heard  of  the  revolt 
of  the  lonians,  he  left  him  no  peace  with  his  importunity.  As, 
however,  Gorgus  would   not  hearken  to  him,  he  watched  his 


Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  390).  There  is  no 
evidence  to  sustain  such  a  view,  which 
seems  based  upon  a  notion  that  the 
Athenians  could  not  possibly  do  wrong. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  on  the  first 
reverse  Athens  backed  out  of  the  war. 
Such  conduct  was  certainly  far  more 
"open  to  censure"  than  the  original 
embarking  in  the  war,  which  was  a  very 
politic  act.  It  is  perhaps  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  if  Athens  and  the  other 
maritime  states  of  Greece  had  given  a 
hearty  and  resolute  support  to  the  Ionian 
cause,  the  great  invasions  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  might  have  been  prevented. 

''  The  Caunians  had  been  brought 
under  the  Persian  yoke  by  Harpagus 
with  difficulty  (supra,  i.  176).  For  the 
situation  of  their  country,  see  Appendix 
to  vol.  i.  (^Essay  ii.  p.  321).  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  Lycians  did  not  take 
the  opportunity,  which  now  offered,  to 
throw  off  the  Persian  yoke. 

^  Mr.  Grote  considers  this  revolt  to 
have  been  confined  to  "  the  Greek 
cities  in  Cyprus,"  among  which  he  even 
reckons  Amathiis  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  p. '391);  but  Herodotus  distinctly 
states  that  the  Cyprians  revolted  gene- 
rally. No  doubt  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable Greek  immigration  into  Cyprus 
'before  this  period  (vide  infra,  vii.  90), 
but  the  bulk  of  the  population  continued 
Phoenician  till  long  afterwards.  This 
is  plain  from  Scylas,  who  calls  all  the 


inhabitants  of  the  interior  "  barba- 
rians," and  notices  as  exceptional  even 
the  cases  of  Greek  cities  upon  the  coast. 
It  would  seem  that  in  his  time  (the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon)  there  were 
in  Cyprus  no  more  than  three  Greek 
cities  of  note.  These  were  Salamis, 
Soli,  and  Marium.  We  must  therefore 
consider  the  revolt  to  have  extended  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  Phoenician  inha- 
bitants, although  the  non-participation 
in  it  of  the  important  and  thoroughly 
Phoenician  town  of  Amathus  (Scylax, 
Peripl.  p.  97  ;  Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.)  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  Phoenician  population 
entered  into  it  less  thoroughly  than  the 
Greek. 

^  This  name  is  clearly  Phoenician, 
being  identical  with  the  Hiromus 
(E7pco/ios)  of  Josephus,  and  the  Hiram 

(DT'ri)    of  Scripture.     (Compare    vii. 

98.)  It  is  probable  that  the  Greek 
princes  of  Cyprus  intermarried  with  the 
Phceuicians. 

1  The  Evelthon  of  Bk.  iv.  ch.  162, 
seems  to  be  meant ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how,  within  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  he  could  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  grown-up  great-grandson. 
Still  it  is  possible,  if  Evelthon  at  the 
time  of  Pheretima's  visit  (about  B.C. 
530)  was  a  very  old  man. 
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occasion,  and  wlu-n  his  iirotlier  liad  gone  ontsidc  tlio  town,  he  witli 
his  partisans  cU»scd  thu  gati-s  npon  him.  Gorgns,  thus  deprived 
of  his  city,  fled  to  the  ^ledes  ;  and  Onesilus,^  being  now  king  of 
Salamis,  sought  to  bring  about  a  revolt  of  the  whole  of  Cypnis. 
All  were  prevailed  mi  ('XC(i)t  the  Amathusians,  who  refused  to 
listen  to  him  ;  whereupon  ( )nesilus  sate  down  before  Amathus,^ 
and  laid  siege  to  it. 

10.").  While  Onesilus  was  engaged  in  the  si(>go  of  Amathiis, 
King  Darius  received  tidings  of  the  taking  and  burning  of  Sardis 
by  the  Athenians  and  lonians  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  learnt 
that  the  author  of  the  league,  the  man  by  whom  the  whole  matter 
liad  been  planned  and  contrived,  was  Aristagoras  the  Milesian. 
It  is  said  that  he  no  sooner  UTulerstood  what  had  happened,  than, 
laying  aside  all  thought  concerning  the  lonians,  who  would,  he 
was  sure,  pay  dear  for  their  rebellion,  he  asked  "  Who  the 
Athenians  were?"*  and,  being  informed,  called  for  his  bow,  and 
placing  an  arrow  on  the  string,  shot  upward  into  the  sky,^  saying, 
as  he  let  fly  the  shaft — "  Grant  me,  Jupiter,^  to  revenge  myself 
on  the  xVthenians ! "  Mter  this  speech,  he  bade  one  of  his 
servants  every  day,  Avhen  his  dinner  was  spread,  three  times 
repeat  these  words  to  him — "  jMaster,  remember  the  Athenians." 

10(j.  Then  he  summoned  into  his  presence  Histia3us  of  Miletus, 
whom  he  had  kept  at  his  court  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and  on  his 
appearance  addressed  him  thus — "  I  am  told,  0  Histifcus,  that  thy 
lieutenant,  to  whom  thou  hast  given  Miletus  in  charge,  has  raised 
a  rebellion  against  me.  He  has  brought  men  from  the  other 
continent  to  contend  with  me,  and,  prevailing  on  the  lonians — 
whose  conduct  I  shall  know  how  to  recompense — to  join  with 
this  force,  he  has  robbed  me  of  Sardis!  Is  this  as  it  should  be, 
thinkest  thou  ?  Or  can  it  have  been  done  without  tliv  knowledjre 
and  advice  ?  Beware  lest  it  be  found  hereafter  that  the  blame  of 
these  acts  is  thine." 

Ilistitcus  answered — "  What  words  are  these,  0  king,  to  Avhich 
thou  hast  given  utterance  ?     I  advise  aught  from  which  unplea- 

2  The  initial  element  of  this  name  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  109  et  seqq.). 

appears  in  that  of  the  king  of  Linieniii  •*  Compare  i.  loH.and  supra,  ch.  73. 

(^Jliini.ni<j,jutsu),  who  supplied  labourers  *  Compare  with  tliis  what  is  said  of 

to  Esarhaddou  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  o'J7,  tho   Thracians    (supra,    iv.   94).      The 

note  *.)  notion  here  seems  to  be,  to  send  the 

'  Amathua,  one  of  the  most  ancient  message  to  heaven  on  the  arrow, 

rhoeuician     settlements     in      Cyprus  "  That  is,    "  Ormazd."     The  Greeks 

(apxaiorirT],  Steph.  Byz.\  was  situated  identify  the  supreme  God  of  each  nation 

on  the  south  coast,  about  35  miles  west  with  their  own  Zens  (vide  supra,  i.  131 ; 

of  Citium  {L<i>-nii/;a).      Its   ruins   still  ii.  55,  &c.). 
exist  near  the  village  of  Liinasol  (Engel'a 
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santness  of  any  kind,  little  or  great,  should  come  to  thee  !  What 
could  I  gain  by  so  doing  ?  Or  what  is  there  that  I  lack  noAv  ? 
Have  I  not  all  that  thou  hast,  and  am  I  not  thought  worthy  to 
partake  all  thy  counsels  ?  If  my  lieutenant  has  indeed  done  as 
thou  sayest,  be  sure  he  has  done  it  all  of  his  own  head.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  think  it  can  really  be  that  the  Milesians  and  my 
lieutenant  have  raised  a  rebellion  against  thee.  But  if  they  have 
indeed  committed  aught  to  thy  hurt,  and  the  tidings  are  true 
which  have  come  to  thee,  judge  thou  how  ill-advised  thou  wert 
to  remove  me  from  the  sea-coast'.  The  lonians,  it  seems,  have 
waited  till  I  Avas  no  longer  in  sight,  and  then  sought  to  execute 
that  which  they  long  ago  desired  ;  whereas,  if  I  had  been  there, 
not  a  single  city  would  have  stirred.  Suffer  me  then  to  hasten 
at  my  best  speed  to  Ionia,  that  I  may  place  matters  there  upon 
their  former  footing,  and  deliver  up  to  thee  the  deputy  of 
Miletus,  who  has  caused  all  the  troubles.  Having  managed  this 
business  to  thy  heart's  content,  I  swear  by  all  the  gods  of  thy 
royal  house,  I  \\  ill  not  put  off  the  clothes  in  which  I  reach  Ionia, 
till  I  have  made  Sardinia,  the  biggest  island  in  the  world,"  thy 
tributary." 

107.  Histiaeus  spoke  thus,  wishing  to  deceive  the  king ;  and 
Darius,  persuaded  by  his  words,  let  him  go ;  only  bidding  him 
be  sm-e  to  do  as  he  had  promised,  and  afterwards  come  back  to 
Susa. 

108.  In  the  mean  time — while  the  tidinfrs  of  the  burnins:  of 
Sartlis  were  reaching  the  king,  and  Darius  was  shooting  the 
arrow  and  having  the  conference  with  Histiaeus,  and  the  latter, 
by  permission  of  Darius,  was  hastening  down  to  the  sea — m 
Cyprus  the  following  events  took  place.  Tidings  came  to  One- 
silus,  the  Salaminian,  who  was  still  besieging  Amatlms,  that  a 
certain  Artybius,  a  Persian,  was  looked  for  to  arrive  in  Cyprus 
with  a  great  Persian  armament.^     So  Onesilus,  when  the  news 

"^  See  note  ^  on  Bk.  i.  ch.  170.      Sai--  series     of    subsequent    writers.      The 

dinia,  it  appears,  is  really  a  little  larger  supposed    size    of    the    Mediterranean 

than  Sicily  (see  Smyth's  Memoir  on  the  islands   was    recorded  in  the  following 

Mediterranean,  pj).    28,   29),    and  thus  lines  : — 

the  largest  island  known  to  Herodotus.  .     .     v     ,          ,    »„    t      . 

H-    •  J?    i       •  1         J.1     J.      i-  Ttavenra  I'tjtTMV,  a<;  eSeitev  -n  ovens 

IS    opnuon  of  its  size  was   also    that  of  e^^^^;,  ^^V^Vras,   2t«A.'a  ^el,  i,  Xdyos, 

Scylax  (Peripl.    13.  131)    and    of  TimseUS  Trpm-ni  ixeyCa-rri,  Sevripa  ^apSio,  Tpirq 

(ap.    Strab.     xiv.  p.     936).        Strabo    was  Kuprot,  TeTap-nj  B'  -q  Aibs  KpijTi)  Tpcx/xis, 

the  first  of  the  geographers  who  reversed  ^''h"^  li^'^'IV  <^J"'o4>vv^,  «")  KvVpos, 

the  judgment  and  declared  Sardinia  to  a.     #        a.          a 

be  smaller  than  Sicily  lii.  p.  1G2).     In  ^  jyjj.^  d-gte  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 

this     he    was     followed     by    Ptolemy  p.  392)  says  Artybius  was  accompanied 

(Geograph.  vii.  5,  p.  182),  Eustathius  by  "a  Cilician  and  Egyptian  ai-my;"  he 

(ad  Dionys.   Perieg.  565),  and   a  long  quotes  Herod,  vi.  6,  as  his  authority. 
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reaclif'd  lilin,  sent  off  heralds  to  all  parts  of  Ionia,  and  bosoufjjlit 
the  loiiians  to  give  him  aid.  After  brief  delilieration,  these  last 
in  full  force  passed  over  into  the  island  ;  and  the  Persians  abont 
the  same  time  crossed  in  their  shii)s  from  Cilieia,  and  proceeded 
by  land  to  attack  Sahimis  ;  •'  while  the  Phcenicians,  with  the 
fleet,  sailed  round  the  promontory  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Keys  of  Cyprus."  ' 

10!).  In  this  posture  of  atfaii-s  the  princes  of  Cyprus  called 
together  the  cajttains  of  the  lonians,  and  thus  addressed  them  : — 

''  31en  of  Ionia,  we  Cyprians  leave  it  to  you  to  choose  whether 
you  will  light  with  the  Persians  or  with  the  Phronieians.  If  it 
be  your  pleasure  to  try  your  strength  on  land  against  the  l*ersians, 
come  on  shore  at  once,  and  array  yourselves  for  the  battle ;  we 
will  then  embark  aboard  your  ships  and  engage  the  Phcenicians 
by  sea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ye  prefer  to  encounter  the  Phce- 
nicians, let  that  be  your  task :  only  be  sure,  whichever  part  you 
choose,  to  acquit  yourselves  so  that  Ionia  and  Cyprus,  so  far  as 
depends  on  you,  may  preserve  their  freedom." 

Tlie  lonians  made  answer — "  The  commonwealth  of  Ionia  sent 
us  here  to  guard  the  sea,  not  to  make  over  our  ships  to  you,  and 
engage  with  the  Persians  on  shore.  We  will  therefore  keep  the 
post  which  has  been  assigned  to  us,  and  seek  therein  to  be  of  some 
service.  Do  you,  remembering  what  you  suffered  when  you  were 
the  slaves  of  the  ^[edes,  behave  like  brave  warriors." 

110.  Such  was  the  reply  of  the  lonians.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  Persians  advane.  d  into  the  ]ilain  before  Salamis,-  and  the 

But  that   passRpe  only  states  that  Cili-  islands  off  the  extreme  eastern  promoa- 

ciaus  aud  Egyptians  formed  part  of  tlie  tory  of  Cyprus,  Cape  Diu;u-etum    Isidor. 

mtviil  force  wliiuh  three  years  afterwards  ap.  PUu.  H.  N.  v.  31),  the  modern  Cape 

attacked  Miletus.     The    Persians  seem  Andrea.     Strabo  (xiv.  p.  970)  says  they 

scarcely  ever  to  have  drawn  any  part  of  were  two,  Pliny  (II.  N.  1.  a.  c.)  four  iu 

their  Utml  force  from  either  Cilieia  or  number.     The  promontory  is  called  by 

Ec;ypt  (comp.  vii.  S9-91  ;  Arrian,  ii.  17).  Ptolemy,   from  its  shape,    Cape  Uxtail 

The  only  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  awai-e,  {Ovpa  Boos,  v.  14- 1. 

is  that  of  the  Egyptian  troops  at  Cuuaxa,  -  Salamis  was  situated  on  the  eastern 

and  even  this  is  uncertain.     <  AlyvnTiot  coast  of  Cyprus,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

i  \fy  ovT  0  (hai,  Xen.    Anab.   i.   viii.  river  Pediujus,   the  lai-gest  of  the  Cy- 

§  9.)  prian  streams.     It  did  not  occupy  the 

'  The    fleet    probably    collected    at  site  of  the  modern  Funuujost'i,  but  lay 

Nagidus    or   at    Celenderis  (KfU'nderi  ,  on   the  north  side  of  the  river  ^Ptol. 

and   crossing   to   Cerjnieia  (  Tieriwi  or  Geogr.  v.   14,  p.   157  .     Its  ruins  have 

Gfiiriich),    there    di.sembarked    the   sol-  been    described    by    Pococke    (^Travels, 

diei-s.       The    distance    is    about   sixty  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  'M4K 

miles   (Leake's    Asia    Minor,    p.    118t.  Accordiu;;  to   tradition  Salamis  was 

From  Ceryneia  to  Salamis  is  by  land  founded  by  Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon 

thirty -two  miles;  by  sea,   owing  to  the  and  brother  of  Ajax,  soon  after  theTrojau 

great    projection  of  the    eastern    pro-  war  (^Mar.  Par. '.Mi  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  971: 

montory,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  comp.  Theopomp.  Fr.  1 1 1 :  and  Clearch. 

'  The  Keys  were  properly  some  small  Sol.  Fr.  -oj.     Hence  it  w.is  supposed  to 

VOL.  111.  .>< 
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Cyprian  kings  ^  ranged  their  troops  in  order  of  battle  against  them, 
placing  them  so  that  while  the  rest  of  the  Cyprians  were  drawn 
up  against  the  auxiliaries  of  the  enemy,  the  choicest  troops  of  the 
Salaminians  and  the  Solians  ^  were  set  to  oppose  the  Persians. 
At  the  same  time  Onesilus,  of  his  own  accord,  took  post  opposite 
to  Artybius,  the  Persian  general. 

111.  Now  Artybius  rode  a  horse  which  had  been  trained  to  rear 
up  against  a  foot-soldier.  Onesilus,  informed  of  this,  called  to 
him  his  shieldbearer,  who  was  a  Carian  by  nation,  a  man  well 
skilled  in  war,  and  of  daring  courage ;  and  thus  addressed  him : — 
"  I  hear,"  he  said,  "  that  the  horse  which  Artybius  rides,  rears  up 
and  attacks  with  his  fore  legs  and  teeth  the  man  against  whom 
his  rider  urges  him.  Consider  quickly  therefore  and  tell  me 
which  wilt  thou  undertake  to  encounter,  the  steed  or  the  rider  ?  " 
Then  the  squire  answered  him,  "  Both,  my  liege,  or  either,  am  I 
ready  to  undertake,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  will  shrink  from 
at  thy  bidding.  But  I  will  tell  thee  what  seems  to  me  to  make 
most  for  thy  interests.     As  thou  art  a  prince  and  a  general,  I 


have  got  its  name  from  the  well-known 
island  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  It  would 
seem  to  be  at  least  as  likely  that  that 
island  received  its  name  from  the  Cy- 
prian city.  (Bochart's  Geograph.  i.  xxii. 
p.  456.)  The  tradition,  however,  is 
enough  to  show  that  Salamis  was  from 
very  early  times  a  Greek  city. 

The  plain  here  spoken  of  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  extensive  plain  of  Zef- 
koda  (or  Nikosia),  which  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  great  wall  of  rock  running 
in  a  straight  line  from  west  to  east  from 
Lapito  (Lapithus)  to  Cape  Andrea,  on 
the  west  and  south  by  tbe  mountains 
which  produce  the  famous  wine  of 
Cyprus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  sea 
(Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  119).  It  is 
drained  by  a  number  of  streams,  which 
however  all  unite  in  one,  the  ancient 
Tediaeus,  so  called  from  the  great  flat 
(ireSiov)  which  it  waters.  This  plain 
constituted  the  territory  of  Salaujis 
(Ptol.  1.  s.  c. ).  It  is  now  barren  and  ill 
cultivated,  but  was  probably  in  former 
times  the  chief  source  of  the  great 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Salaminian 
kings. 

^  Cyprus,  like  Phoenicia,  seems  to 
have  been  at  all  times  governed  by  a 
number  of  petty  kings.  Ten  ai-e  men- 
tioned by  Esarhaddon  as  furnishing 
him  with  workmen,  about  B.C.  670,  viz., 
the  rulers  of  Idalium,  Citium,  Salamis, 
Paphos,   Soli,  Curium,  Tamissus,  Am- 


mochosta,  Limenia,  and  Aphrodisia 
(supra,  vol.  i.  p.  397,  note  ^ j.  In  the 
year  B.C.  351  there  were  at  leixst  nine, 
as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  42). 
Several  are  again  spoken  of  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  ( Arrian,  ii.  20). 

*  Soli  lay  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cyprus,  between  Lapithus  and  Marium 
(Arsinoe,  Steph.  Byz.).  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Athenians, 
soon  after  the  Trojan  war  (Plutarch. 
Vit.  Sol.  c.  26 ;  comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
973).  The  first  city  was  built  like  all  the 
early  Greek  towns,  upon  an  eminence, 
and  was  thence  called  ^Epeia  (from 
alirvs).  Solon,  on  his  visit  to  Philocy- 
prus  (infra,  ch.  113),  persuaded  that 
monarch  to  pull  down  the  old  city,  and 
build  a  new  one  in  the  plain  below. 
This  was  done  ;  and  finding  the  advan- 
tage of  the  change,  Philocyprus  showed 
his  gratitude  to  his  adviser,  by  calling 
the  new  city  after  his  name.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  story  given  by  Plutarch 
(1.  s.  c).  It  throws  some  doubt  on  the 
tale  to  find  that  there  was  another  city 
of  the  same  name,  claiming  apparently 
a  very  ancient  origin,  on  the  Cilician 
coast  ^Scylax,  Pei'ipl.  p.  96  ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  958).  It  was  from  the  mode  of 
speaking  in  this  latter  town  that  the 
terms  troAoiKor  and  aoKoiKiafjihs  were 
derived. 

The   Cyprian   Soli    continues  to   be 
known  as  Solia. 
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think  thou  shouldost  cnjxajrc  with  one  who  is  himself  both  a 
j>rim't'  and  also  a  general.  For  then,  if  thou  slayest  thine  adver- 
sary, 'twill  H'dounrl  to  thine  honour,  and  if  he  slays  thee  (which 
may  IleaviMi  forefend !),  yet  to  fall  by  the  haml  of  a  worthy  foe 
makes  death  lose  half  its  hoiTor.  To  us,  thy  followers,  leave  his 
war-horse  and  his  retinue.  And  have  thou  no  fear  of  the  horse's 
tricks.  1  warrant  that  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  stand  up 
against  any  one." 

112.  Thus  spake  the  Carian ;  and  shortly  after,  the  two  hosts 
joined  battle  both  by  sea  and  land.  And  here  it  chanced  that  by 
sea  the  lonians.  who  that  dav  foutrht  as  they  have  never  done 
either  before  or  since,  defeated  the  Phconicians,  the  Samians 
especially  distinguishing  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  combat  had 
begun  on  land,  and  the  two  armies  were  engaged  in  a  sharp 
struggle,  when  thus  it  fell  out  in  the  matter  of  the  generals. 
Artybius,  astride  upon  his  horse,  charged  down  upon  Onesilus, 
who,  as  he  had  agi'eed  with  his  shieldbearer,  aimed  his  blow  at 
the  rider ;  the  horse  reared  and  placed  his  fore  feet  upon  the 
shield  of  Onesilus,  when  the  Carian  cut  at  him  with  a  reaping- 
hook,  and  severed  the  two  legs  from  the  body.  The  horse  fell 
upon  the  spot,  and  Artybius,  the  Persian  general,  with  him. 

113.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Stesanor,  tyrant  of  Curium,^ 
who  commanded  no  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  went  over  with 
them  to  the  enemy.  On  this  desertion  of  the  Curians — Argive 
colonists,*^  if  repoi't  says  true — forthwith  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Salarninians  followed  the  example  set  them,  and  went  over 
likewise  ;  whereupon  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Persians  ; 
and  the  army  of  the  Cyprians  being  routed,  vast  numbers  were 
slain,  and  among  them  Onesilus,  the  son  of  Chersis,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  revolt,  and  Aristocyprus,  king  of  the  Solians.  Tliis 
Aristocyprus  was  son  of  Philocyprus,  whom  !:>olon  the  Athenian, 
when  he  visited  Cyprus,  praised  in  his  poems'  beyond  all  other 
sovereigns. 


■'  Curium    lay    upon    thu    .-southern  ascribes  the  fouudation  of  Curium  to 

coaat,   between   Paphos  and  Amathus.  Cureus.  a  son  of  Cinyras,  the  Syrian  or 

not  far  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Piiceuician  conqueror  of  Cyprus  (^Steph. 

the    island   {Capo    delle    Gutic),   called  Byz.  ad  voc.  Kuvpioy.     Cf.Apollod.  in. 

anciently  Cape   Curias    (Strab.  xiv.   p.  xiv.  ii :  an«l  Theopomp.  Fr.    HI).     He 

97'J).     Its  exact  site  is  variously  con-  believed  it,  therefore,  to  have  been  an 

jectured,  at  J'iscopi  and  at  Aniinw.    The  ancient  Phaniician  town, 

former  position  agrees  best  with  Pto-  '  The  poems  of  S  don  were  written 

lemy's  me^urementa  (^Geograph.  v.  14,  chiefly  in  the  elegiac  metre,  and  were 

P-  157).  hoi-tatory  or  gnomic.      The  fnigments 

*  Strabo  repeats  this  assertion  posi-  wliich  remain  have   been  collected  by 

tively  (Koupioi/. 'Ap^f/oii' (CTiV^ua,  xiv.  p.  Bach  iB')nn.    182'>),   by  Brunck  in    his 

972).      Yet     Stephen     of    Byzantium  Poetce  Guomici,  by  Guisford,  and  others. 

s  2 
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114.  The  Amatliusiaus,  because  Onesilus  had  laid  siege  to 
their  town,  cut  the  head  off  his  corpse,  and  took  it  ^nth  them 
to  Amathus,  where  it  was  set  up  over  the  gates.  Here  it  hung 
till  it  became  hollow  ;  w^hereupon  a  swarm  of  bees  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  filled  it  with  a  honeycomb.  On  seeing  this  the 
Amathusians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  commanded  "  to 
take  down  the  head  and  bury  it,  and  thenceforth  to  regard 
Onesilus  as  a  hero,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  him  year  by  year ;  so  it 
would  go  the  better  with  them."  And  to  this  day  the  Amathu- 
sians do  as  they  were  then  bidden. 

115.  As  for  the  lonians  who  had  gained  the  sea-fight,  when 
they  found  that  the  affairs  of  Onesilus  were  utterly  lost  and 
ruined,  and  that  siege  was  laid  to  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  ex- 
cepting Salamis,  which  the  inhabitants  had  surrendered  to 
Gorgus,^  the  former  king  —  forthwith  they  left  Cjqsrus,  and 
sailed  away  home.  Of  the  cities  which  were  besieged,  Soh  held 
out  the  longest :  the  Persians  took  it  by  undermining  the  wall  ^ 
in  the  fifth  month  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege. 

IIG.  Thus,  after  enjoying  a  year  of  freedom,  the  Cyprians 
were  enslaved  for  the  second  time.  Meanwhile  Damlses,  who 
was  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius,  together  with 
Hymeas,  Otanes,^  and  other  Persian  captains,  who  were  likewise 
married  to  daughters  of  the  king,^  after  pursuing  the  lonians 
who  had  fought  at  Sarths,  defeating  them,  and  driving  them  to 
their  ships,  divided  their  efforts  against  the  different  cities,  and 
proceeded  in  succession  to  take  and  sack  each  one  of  them. 

117.  Daurises  attacked  the  towns  upon  the  Hellespont,  and 
took  in  as   many  days   the  five  cities  of  Dardanus,  Abydos, 

Plutarch   seems   to    have   preserved  a  consolidatiou    of  the   empire  and  the 

portion  of  the  elegy  here    alluded  to.  strengthening   of  the   royal    power  by 

Solon,  he  says,  adch-essed  Philocyprus  attaching  to  the  throne  those  who  would 

as  follows  : —  have  been  most  likely  to  stir  up  revolts. 

„..,>,_,,  , ,        ,        ,  „  „  The  tendency  of  the  Pei'sian  empire,  as 

aud(T(Ttui'  of  other  Oriental  monarchies,  to  dismte- 

T^i/  re  776a.'ij/  i-ai'ot?.  /cai  76V0S  i^e-eflof.  gratiou  has  been  already  noticed  (supra, 

AvTap  eixe  ^iiv  irqt  607;  KXewrj^  aTrb  vTjcrov  hi.  120  .     This  System  Served  in  some 

;A,T<r,efi  ne^jTcKv-p,^  ioar^am-^  measure  as  a  check.     (See  vol.  ii.  Essay 

ViKtcr^to  0    €7rt  Totoe  \apLit  Kai  kvoo^  OTra^ot         *'■  i  ^o  \ 

'EcflAoi/,  /cal  vouTOv  TrarpCS'  es  TjixeTeprjv.  ^^^'  P*  "l'*^--)  ^ 

In  modem  times  the  king's  (Shahs) 

^  Gorgus  is  still  kiug  at  the  time  of  daughters  are  bestowed  chietiy  upon  the 

the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (^ infra,  vii.  98}.  rich,   and   are    made  the  means  of  re- 

*  Compare  iv.  200,  note  ^.  pleuishiug  au  empty  treasury  or  of  ruin- 

'  Probably    the     Otanes     mentioned  iug  an  iudividual.     The  honour,  when 

above  (chs.  25  and  26)    as  the  son  of  oflered,  may  not  be  declined ;  and  an 

Sisamnes.  enormous  sum  has  to  be  paid  by  the 

'•^  The  practice  of  marrying  the  king's  bridegroom,  as  a  wedding-present  to  the 

daughters  to  the  most  distinguished  of  bride's  relations. 

the    Persian   nobles    had    in   view   the 
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rpi'cote,  Laniii>;acns,  ami  Pajsns.^  From  Presiis  lie  iiiarolied 
against  Paviiim  ;  '  but  on  his  way  reccivinfj;  intelligence  that  the 
Carians  had  made  eommon  eanso  with  the  lonians,  and  thrown 
off  the  IVrsian  yoke,  he  tnrned  ronnd,  and,  leavinir  the  llelles- 
pont,  marched  away  towards  Caria. 

118.  The  Carians  by  some  chance  got  information  of  tin's 
movement  before  Danrises  arrived,  and  drew  together  their 
strength  to  a  place  called  •'  the  White  Columns,"  whieli  is  on 
the  river  JMarsyas/  a  stream  running  from  the  Idrian  country, 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  ^Ea^ander.  Here  when  they  were 
met,  many  plans  were  j)ut  I'orth  ;  but  the  best,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  that  of  Pixodarus,  the  son  of  jMausolus,  a  Cindyan," 
who  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Syennesis,'  the  Cilician  king. 
Jlis  advice  was,  that  the  Carians  should  cross  the  Ma-ander,  and 


^  These  cities  are  enumei-ated  in  ihi-ii- 
order  from  Bonth  to  north  (Strab.  xiii. 
pp.  8a0-858;  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  85  ,  in  wiiich 
order  a  force  advancing  from  Ionia 
would  natmnvlly  attack  them.  ])ardanu3 
was  an  insigniticant  town  {evKara<pp6vy)- 
Tor,  Strabo)  dependent  iipon  Abydos, 
situated  inside  the  Hellespont  or  Dar- 
danelles (to  which  it  gave  that  name  i, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  southern  open- 
ing of  tlie  strait.  The  modern  Ki/'pis 
J]oni-oim  nearly  occupies T,he  site.  Eight 
or  nine  miles  higher  up  lay  Abydos, 
somewhat  above  the  point  where  the 
castles  of  the  Dardanelles  now  stand. 
Its  situation  is  marked  by  some  trifling 
ruins  (Tournefort,  vol.  i.  p.  342).  Still 
higher,  and  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea,  was  I'ercote  (now  J!iir<i ns),  a 
place  of  some  consequence  ;  Hom.  II.  ii. 
83.5;  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  84;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
85J;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  32;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc).  Lami)3acus  (the  modern  Lam- 
ps" ki.  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  almost  opposite  Callipolis  (Ga/lipoli). 
The  ancient  town  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  modern  village  (Castellane, 
Lettres  sur  la  Gr^ce,  vol.  i.  p.  134). 
Pfcsus  was  built  upon  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  between  Lampsaciis  and 
Parium.  It  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Stra- 
bo's  time  (xiii.  p.  850).  Except  Dar- 
danus  tliese  cities  are  all  said  to  have 
been  Milesian  colonies  (Strab.  ut  supra; 
Steph.  Byz.  m.akes  Lampsacus  a  Pho- 
cEean  settlement,  but  this  is  impro- 
bable). 

*  Parium  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modern  Kuni'ves  (long.  27'  3', 
lat.  40-'  25').  It  was  a  joint  colony  from 
Miletus,   Erythnc,  aucl   I'aros.     Scylax 


i'eripl.  p.  s4),  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  849),  and 
Ptolemy  (Geograph.  v.  2,  p.  135)  men- 
tion it. 

*  Biihr  (ad  loc.)  imagines  this  Marsyas 
to  be  the  well-known  stream  near  Ce- 
hcna;,  the  Catai-rhactes  of  our  author 
(infra,  vii.  26),  which  joins  the  Ma?ander 
within  a  very  short  distance  from  its 
source  (Liv.  xxxviii.  13;  Xen.  Anab.  i. 
ii.  §  8).  But  this  river  was  in  Phrygia, 
above  a  hundred  miles  fi-om  the  Carian 
frontier,  whither  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
suppose  the  Carians  to  have  marched. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mar- 
syas here  mentioned  is  the  river  (now 
the  Chccna  C'ln)  which  joins  the  Mreander 
from  the  south  in  long.  28^^.  The  Idrian 
country,  from  which  it  flowed,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  country  about  Stratoui- 
ca\a  (Esld-Hismr),  which  was  called  fit 
difterent  periods  Idrias,  Chrysaoris,  and 
Hecatesia.  (Compare  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voces  'iSpias,  k.  t.  A.  with  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  944;  and  for  the  identity  of  Eski- 
His-sar  with  Stratonicjca  see  Chandler, 
ch.  Ivii.,  wiio  found  in.-;criptiou3  there 
to  Hecatd  and  Jupiter  Chrysaoris;  and 
of.  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  pp.  234,  235.) 

*  Cindys  or  Cindya  (Strab.)  was  a 
small  town  near  Bargj-lia.  It  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  decay  at  an  early 
date,  but  the  name  remained  in  the  title 
of  Minerva  Cindyas,  whose  temple  and 
image  were  regarded  with  particular 
reverence  by  the  Bai"gylians.  Rain  and 
snow,  it  was  said,  never  fell  on  them 

Polyb.  xvi.  12;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  941,  with 
the  note  of  Ca.eaubon,  ad  loc.\ 

'  On  the  name  Sj-eunesis,  see  ^•ol.  i. 
p.  168,  note  ^. 
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figlit  with  the  river  at  their  back ;  that  so,  all  chance  of  fliglit 
bemg  cut  ofif,  they  might  be  forced  to  stand  their  ground,  and 
have  their  natural  coui-age  raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  His 
opinion,  however,  did  not  prevail ;  it  was  thought  best  to  make 
the  enemy  have  the  Meeander  behind  them ;  that  so,  if  they 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  and  put  to  flight,  they  might  have 
no  retreat  open,  but  be  driven  headlong  into  the  river. 

119,  The  Persians  soon  afterwards  approached,  and,  crossing 
the  Mgeander,  engaged  the  Carians  upon  the  banks  of  the  3Iar- 
syas  ;  Avhere  for  a  long  time  the  battle  was  stoutly  contested, 
but  at  last  the  Carians  were  defeated,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers.  On  the  side  of  the  Persians  there  fell  20U0,  while  the 
Carians  had  not  fewer  than  10,000  slain.  Such  as  escaped  from 
the  field  of  battle  collected  together  at  Labranda,^  in  the  vast 
precinct  of  Jupiter  Stratius  ^ — a  deity  worshipped  only  by  the 
Carians^ — and  in  the  sacred  grove  of  plane-trees.  Here  they 
deliberated  as  to  the  best  means  of  saving  themselves,  doubting 
whether  they  would  fare  better  if  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  Persians,  or  if  they  abandoned  Asia  for  ever. 

120.  As  they  were  debating  these  matters  a  body  of  Milesians 
and  alhes  came  to  their  assistance  ;  whereupon  the  Carians,  dis- 
missing their  former  thoughts,  prepared  themselves  afresh  for 
war,  and  on  the  aj)proach  of  the  Persians  gave  them  battle  a 
second  time.     They  were  defeated,  however,  with  still  greater 


*  Labrauda    was    on    the    mountain  Se  eo-rptoTai  (rxeSoV  n  oktw  kol  k^r\K0VTa. 

range  which  separated  the  valley  of  the  araZioiv  jJ-exp^    '''V^   irS^ews   Upb.    kuKov- 

Marsyas  from  that  of  Mylasa  (Strab.  xiv.  /jLevrj  (1.  s.  c.J. 

p.  943).     It  was  a  strong  position.    The         ^  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Stratius  at 

site  usually  assigned  is  the  modern  vil-  Labranda,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo(l.s.c. ;. 

lage  of  lahlce,  where  there  are  imjjortant  He  calls  it  v€ois  iipxaios.      The   paved 

remains    (Chandler,   ch.    Iviii.    p.   226  j.  road  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 

Col.   Leake's  conjecture,  however  (Asia  last  note,  was  a  via  sacra  leading  from 

Minor,  p.  234),  that  these  are  the  ruins  Mylasa  to  this  temple, 
of  Euromus,  and  that  Labranda  is  to  be  ^  Jupiter    Stratius   is    thus    entirely 

sought  for  on  the  high  ground  between  distinct  from  Jupiter  Carius,  who  was 

Meldsso  (Mylasa)  and  Arab-ffissar  (Ala-  worshipped    by   the    Carians,    Lydiaus, 

banda),  which  was  jirobable  enough  in  and  Mysians  in  common   (i.  171).     He 

itself,  has  received  a  striking  confirma-  was    called    also    Jupiter    Labi-andeus, 

tion  from  the  researches  of  Sir  C.  Fel-  either  from  his  temple  at  Labranda,  or 

lows.     This  traveller,  on  his  way  from  (Plut.  Qua?st.   Gr.  u.  p.  301,   F.)   from 

Arab-Hissar  to    Melasso,   discovered  in  the  fact  that  he  bore  in  his  right  hand 

the  position  anticijjated  by  Col.  Leake,  a   double-headed   battle-axe    {\d$pa   m 

some    important    ruins,   evidently  the  the  Lydian  language).     Such   a  reprd- 

remains  of  an  ancient  town ;   and  also  seutation  of  Jupiter  is  sometimes  found 

found  considerable  traces  of  an  ancient  upon  Carian  coins  (Fellows's  Lycia,  PI. 

paved  road,  leading  from  this  town  to  35,  No.  5).     And  a  similar  axe  appeal's 

Melasso  (Lycia,  p.  67).     The  latter  cir-  f'-equently  as  an  architectural  ornament 

cumstance   exactly  agrees  with  the  ac-  in    the   buildings    of  the    coimtry   l^ib. 

count  of  Strabo,  whose  words  are  6Shs  p.  75). 
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loss  than    before  ;    ami   whili'  all   llu-    troops  onga;2:e(l  suflerod 
severely,  the  blow  fell  with  most  force  on  tlie  ]\[ilesiaiis. 

\-\.  The  Oariaus,  sonir  whilr  al'ii'i-,  n'iKiiicil  ilidV  ill  furtimo 
in  another  action.  Understanding^  that  the  Persians  were  alioiit 
to  attack  their  cities,  they  laid  aii  ambush  for  them  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  IVdasns  ;  ^  tlie  Prrsians,  who  were  makinLT  a 
nijiht-march,  fell  into  the  traji,  and  the  whole  army  was  drstr<»yed, 
together  with  the  generals,  iJaurises,  Amorges,  and  Sisimaces : 
Myrsus^  too,  the  son  of  Gyges,  was  killed  at  the  same  time. 
The  leader  of  the  ambush  was  Heraclides,*  the  son  of  Ibaiiolis,  a 
man  of  ]\[vlasa.^  Such  was  the  wav  in  wliich  these  Persians 
perished. 

122.  In  the  meantime  Ilymeas,  who  was  likewise  one  of  those 
by  whom  the  louians  were  pursued  after  their  attack  on  Sardis, 
directing  his  course  towards  the  Propontis,  took  Cius,**  a  city  of 
IMysia.'  Learning,  however,  that  Daurises  had  left  the  Helles- 
pont, and  was  gone  into  Caria,  he  in  his  turn  quitted  the  Pro- 
pontis, and  marching  with  the  army  under  his  command  to  the 
Hellespont,  reduced  all  the  ^-Eolians  of  the  Troad,  and  likewise 
conquered  the  Gergitha','*  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Tcucrians. 


-  Vide  supra,  i.  175,  note  *. 

*  This  is  probably  the  Myrsus  men- 
tioned in  the  third  book  'ch.  122),  as 
carrying  a  message  from  Oroetes  to  Poly- 
crates.  He  was  a  Lydian,  and  (to  judge 
from  his  own  and  hio  father's  name)  of 
the  royal  family  (cf.  i.  8,  9). 

■*  Brother,  probably,  of  the  "Oliatus, 
son  of  Ibanolia,"  who  was  seized  by 
order  of  Aristi\goras  (supra,  ch.  87). 

*  Mylasa  continues  to  exist  in  the 
modern  Jlfcliasso,  a  town  of  some  size. 
It  still  possesses  considerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  though  the  beautiful  temple 
Been  by  Pococke  has  been  destroyed 
(Pococke,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  ch.  vi.;  Chand- 
ler, ch.  56  I.  Its  situation  in  a  fertile 
plain,  under  the  shadow  of  lofty  and 
precipitous  hills  (Chandler,  1.  s.  c. ;  Fel- 
lows' Asia  Minor,  p.  259),  agrees  closely 
with  the  description  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
942),  while  its  distance  from  the  sea 
coiTcspouds  with  the  notice  in  Pausauias 
(viii.  10,  §  .':!). 

Soylax  of  Caryanda  is  said  to  have 
wiitten  a  work  entitled  '  The  History  of 
'the  times  of  Hei-aclides,  king  of  Mylasa  ' 
(Suidas  ad  voc.  2kuAo|).  The  pei-son 
intended  is  probably  this  Heraclides ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
work  wiis  not  a  forgery. 

■*  Cius  lay  at  the  extreme  recess  of 


the  Cianean  gulf,  the  modern  gulf  of 
2Ioiidanich,  upon  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  bore  to  the  sea  the  watei-s 
of  Lake  Ascania  (Lake  oi  Isni/: ).  It  was 
destroyed  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
but  rebuilt  by  his  ally  Prusias,  who  called 
it  after  his  own  name  (cf.  Strabo,  xii. 
p.  814;  Polyb.  XV.  22,23;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  Tlpovffa;  Sc3'lax,  Peripl.  p.  S4;.  The 
modern  village  of  Kcmlik  nearly  occu- 
pies the  site.  Cius,  like  most  other 
towns  upon  this  coast,  Wivs  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians  iSchol.  in  Apoll.  Khod.  i. 
1178). 

^  So  Scylax  (Peripl.  1.  s.  c.\  who 
assigns  to  Mysia  the  whole  peninsula 
between  the  gulfs  of  Jlo'tdanich  and 
Izmid,  which  tract  is  more  usually 
reckoned  to  Bithynia.  (Cf.  Ptol.  Geo- 
graph.  v.  1;  and  Stnibo,  xii.  p.  812, 
who,  however,  remarks  on  tlie  ditMculty 
of  distinguishiug  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  tribes  in  these  parts,  p.  815.) 

''  These  Gergitluw  seem  to  have  in- 
habited the  mountains  south  of  Lam- 
ps;icus,  between  the  Scamander.  the 
Grauicus,  and  the  coast  (iufni,  vii.  43). 
According  to  Sti-abo  ijdii.  p.  851),  Ste- 
phen (ad  voc.  Tfpyis),  Livy  (ixx\-iii. 
59 1,  and  others,  there  was  a  city  called 
Gergis,  Gergithus  or  Gergetha,  in  these 
parts.      Perhajts  wo   may   connect   the 
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He  (lid  not,  however,  quit  the  Troad,  but,  after  gaming  these 
successes,  was  himself  carried  oft'  by  disease. 

123.  After  his  death,  which  happened  as  I  have  related,  Arta- 
phernes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes,  the  third  general,^ 
were  directed  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Ionia 
and  the  neighbouring  yEolis.  By  them  Clazomenae  in  the  former,^ 
and  Cyme  in  the  latter,^  were  recovered. 

124.  As  the  cities  fell  one  after  another,  Arista^oras  the  Mile- 
sian  (who  was  in  truth,  as  he  now  plainly  showed,  a  man  of  but 
little  courage),  notwithstanding  that  it  was  he  who  had  caused 
the  disturbances  in  Ionia  and  made  so  gi-eat  a  commotion,  began, 
seeing  his  danger,  to  look  about  for  means  of  escape.  Being 
convinced  that  it  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  overcome  King 
Darius,  he  called  his  brotliers-in-arms  together,  and  laid  before 
them  the  following  project  : — "  'Twould  be  well,"  he  said,  "  to 
have  some  place  of  refuge,  in  case  they  were  di-iven  out  of  Mile- 
tus. Should,  he  go  out  at  the  head  of  a  colony  to  Sardinia,^  or 
should  he  sail  to  Myrcinus  in  Edonia,  which  Histiseus  had  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  from  King  Darius,  and  had  begun  to  fortify  ?  " 

125.  To  this  question  of  Aristagoras,  Hecatseus,  the  historian, 
son  of  Hegesander,  made  answer,  that  in  his  judgment  neither 

.  place  was  suitable.  "  Aristagoras  should  build  a  fort,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  island  of  Leros,*  and,  if  driven  from  Miletus,  should  go 
there  and  bide  his  time ;  from  Leros  attacks  might  readily  be 
made,  and  he  might  re-establish  himself  in  Miletus."  Such  was 
the  advice  given  by  Hecatasus. 

126.  Aristagoras,  however,  was  bent  on  retiring  to  Myrcinus. 
Accordingly,  he  put  the  government  of  3Iiletus  into  the  hands  of 


name  with  the  Homeric  Gargarns  (II.  Fr.  6,  &c.),  led  to  the  belief  that  great 

xiv.  293).    At  any  rate  we  caunot  accept  success  might  attend  the  colonisation  of 

that  deiivation  of  it  (from  the  Gergiui,  the  latter  island. 

a    race    of    Cyprian    parasites)    which  ^  L6ros,  one  of  the  Sporades,  retains 

Athenjens  adopts  from  Clearchus  of  Soli  its  ancient  name  almost  unchanged.     It 

(Deipnosophist.  vi.  p.  255,  F.).  is   the  modern  Lcro  or  Zerro,  a  small 

"  Supra,  ch.  116.  island  between   Calimna  (Kalimno)  and 

1  Supra,  i.  142.             -  Supra,  i.  149.  Patmos    {Patino),  opposite  the  gulf  of 

2  Sardinia  seems  to  have  been  viewed  MaMlclyah.  It  lies  about  30  miles  from 
by  the  Greeks  of  this  time  as  a  sort  of  Miletus  to  the  south-west,  and  is  not 
El  Dorado,  where  they  could  not  fail  quite  twentj'  from  the  nearest  point  of 
of  prospering.  Bias,  when  Ionia  was  the  Asiatic  coast.  Its  inhabitants  in 
threatened  by  Cyrus,  had  recommended  ancient  times  had  a  bad  reputation,  aa 
the  whole  nation  to  remove  thither  (i.  appears  from  the  following  distich : 
170).  Aristagoras  now  starts  the  same  Kal  rdSe  -twKuAiacw  A«ptoi  icoicol-  ovx  6  y^iv, 
notion.     Probably  the  gi-eat  prosperity  os  &'  ov- 

of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  joined  with  some  Hai-Tes,  7T\r,v  UpoKXiow  Kal  npoKAojs  Ae>oy. 

knowledge  of  the  productiveness  of  Sar-  The  Leriaus  were  colonists  of  the  Jlile- 

diuia   (Diod.   Sic.   v.    15;    Nymphodor.  sians  (Auajdmen.  ap.  Strab.  xiv,  p.  910), 
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uue  of  the  cliiof  citizens,  named  rytluxgoras/'  and,  takiui;  w'th 
him  all  who  liked  to  go,  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there  made  him- 
self master  of  the  place  in  question.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  attack  the  Thracians;  Imt  here  he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole 
army,  while  besieging  a  city  ''  whose  defenders  were  anxious  h) 
accept  terms  of  surrender. 


*  Aristasoras,  it  ia  evident  from  this, 
bad  not  really  divested  himself  of  the 
siipretue  authority  in  his  native  town 
(vide  supra,  ch.  37).  Little  regard  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  paid  to  his  nomi- 
nee and  successor. 

•*  It  appears  from  Thucydides  (iv. 
lo'J),  that  this  city  was  on  or  near  the 
spot   called   Nine-Ways   {'Evvtu  'OSoft, 


■where  Amphipolis  was  after\vard8  built 
(infra,  vii.  114).  The  Thracians  who 
defeated  Aristagoras,  were  the  Edonians. 
It  would  seem  they  not  only  succeeded 
in  protecting  their  own  cities,  but  made 
themselves  ma'^ters  of  Myroinus,  which 
is  called  in  Thucydides,  an  Edonian 
city  ('H6(oi'(/cTj  ir6Kts,  iv.  107j. 
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ESSAY    I. 


ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  SPARTA. 

1.  Spartans,  immigrants  into  the  Peloponnese.  2.  Supposed  migi'ations  of  the 
Dorians.  3.  Their  occupation  of  the  Peloponnese  according  to  the  ordinary 
legend.  4.  The  true  history  unknown.  5.  Probable  line  of  march.  6.  Date 
of  the  occupation.  7.  The  conquest  gradual.  8.  Spartan  Dorians — Sparta 
and  Aniyclse  —  early  wars.  9.  Internal  history  —  oi-igin  of  the  double 
monarchy — troubles  of  the  early  period.  10.  Condition  of  Sparta  before 
Lycurgus  —  the  three  classes  —  'i.)  Spartans  —  (ii.)  Perioeci  —  (^iii.)  Helots. 
11.  Succession  of  the  early  kings.  12.  Original  constitution  of  Sparta — 
Kings — Senate — Ecclesia.  13.  Constitutional  changes  of  Lycurgus,  slight. 
14.  His  disciijliue — question  of  its  origin.  15.  Causes  of  its  adoption. 
16.  Supposed  equalisation  of  landed  property.  17.  Arguments  which  dis- 
prove it.  18.  Effects  of  Lycurgus'  legislation — conquests,  and  increase  of 
Periceci.  19.  Messenian  wars.  20.  Causes  of  the  rupture.  21.  Outline  of 
the  first  war.  22.  Date  and  duration.  23.  Internal  changes  consequent  on 
the  first  war — "Peers"  and  "Inferiors" — "Small"  and  "Great  Assembly" 
— colonisation  of  Tarentum.  24.  Interval  between  the  wars.  25.  Outline 
of  the  second  war.  26.  Its  duration.  27.  ^Var  with  Pisatis.  28.  War  with 
Arcadia.  29.  Gradual  diminution  of  the  kingly  power  at  Sparta,  and  con- 
tinued rise  of  the  Ephors.  30.  Rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  Spartan 
citizens. 

1.  That  the  Spartans  of  history  were  not  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Peloponnese,  but  invaders  from  northern  Greece,  who  esta- 
blished their  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula  by  a 
conquest  of  its  previous  occupants,  is  a  fact  which  even  the  most 
sceptical  of  modern  historians  has  not  hesitated  to  admit  as  certain.' 
A  iniiform  tradition,*  supported  by  the  representation  of  antique 
times  contained  in  the  earliest  Greek  writer,^  and  remarkably  in 
unison  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  population  of  the  country 
when   its   cii'cumstances   first  become   known   to   us,*   constitutes 


1  See  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  The  only  writer  who  gives  an  account  essen- 

ii.  part.  ii.  ch.  4  (pp.  408-442).  tially  different  is  Plato,  by  whom  the  Dorians 

-  Of.  Hesiod.  Fr.  vii. ;  Tyrtaus  ap.  Strab.  are  represented  as  expeUed  Acha;aus  returning 

viii.  p.   526 ;    Pind.   Pyth.   v.   92-96,  and  to  their  own  country  under  the  conduct  of 

Fragm.  ed.  Bockh,  vol.  i.  p.  577  ;   Herod,  i.  one  Dorieus  (Leg.  iii.  p.  682,  E.). 
56,  vi.  52,  viii.  43,  and  73;  Thucyd.  i.  12,         ^  Homer  has  no  Dorians  in  the  Pelopon- 

18,  107  ;    Isocrat.  Panath.  p.  256;  Archi-  nese,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  according  to 

dam.  p.    194;    Aristid.    Orat.    46,  vol.  ii.  him,  are  Achaeans,  Argives,  or  Danaans.    He 

p.   284 ;    Ephor,    Frs.    10-20 ;    ApoUodor.  has,    indeed,    a    single    insigniricant    town 

ii.    8 ;    Scymn.  Ch.    528  et   seqq. ;    Strab.  Dorium  (II.  ii.  594)  on  the  west  coast  near 

viii.   p.    530,  &c, ;    Diod.   Sic.  iv.  37-60  ;  Pylos ;  but  the  Dorians  only  appear  in  his 

Pausan.  m.  i.,  &c.,  iv.  iii.  §  3,  &c. ;  (Enom.  writings  as  a  Cretan  race.     (Od.  xix.  177.) 
ap.  Euseb.   Prtep.  Ev.  v.  20,  p.   210,  C.  ■*  See  below,  pp.  278-280. 
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evidence  the  weight  of  wliieli  i.s  altogvtluT  in-e.si.stible.  It  may  bo 
assumed  therefore  that  the  Dorian  Spartaus,  whoise  liistoiy  i.s  iiuw 
to  be  traced,  unlike  their  rivals,  the  Athenians,  were  immigiant.s 
into  an  occupied  coinitrv — settlers  among  a  ])coplc  from  whom  tliey 
diJl'ered  to  a  greater  or  lc^ss  extent,*  whum  they  conquered  and  lield 
in  subjection.  IJcgarding  thus  much  as  allowed  on  all  hands,  wo 
liave  in  the  first  instance  to  consider — 1.  whence  they  came,  and 
why  they  left  their  primitive  seats;  2.  in  what  way  they  effected 
the  conquest. 

2.  According  to  ITerodotus,  the  Dorians,  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  Hellenes,  had  dwelt  originally  in  Acluva  I'hthiotis,'^  the  country 
immediately  east  of  the  Paga-Siean  Gulf,  lying  both  north  and  south 
of  the  chain  of  Othrys.  Hence  they  had  removed  to  a  tract  called 
Histiaaotis  in  Upper  Thes.saly,  which  Herodotus  seems  to  place 
near  Tempe,  since  ho  tells  us  that  it  lay  ''at  the  base  of  O.ssa  and 
Olympus."  ^  From  this  region  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Cad- 
meiaus,  whereupon  they  had  fled  into  I'indus  ;  and  while  there  had 
taken  the  name  of  "  Macedni "  (^or  Macedonians).*  After  a  time 
they  had  quitted  this  refuge  and  gained  possession  of  Dryopis,  the 
tract  between  I'ainassns  and  Callidromus,  consisting  of  the  valley's 
of  the  I'indus  and  certain  other  streams  which  form  the  head-waters 
of  the  great  Cephissus  river.  From  this  country,  which  in  the 
historical  age  was  known  as  Doris,  they  had  entered  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  and  subjugated  the  previous  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  observed  by  K.  0.  Miiller  in  reference  to  this  account 
of  the  early  migrations  of  the  Dorian  race,  that  "  no  one  can  con- 
sider it  as  flowing  immediately  from  ancient  tradition  ;  it  can  only 
be  viewed  as  an  attempt  of  the  father  of  history  to  arrange  and 
reconcile  various  legends  and  traditions."  *  This  remark  ajjpears  to 
be  just,  \\hatever  value  we  may  be  inclined  to  attach  generally  to 
the  accomit  which  a  nation  without  a  literature  gives  of  its  origin, 
it  is  inqiossible  to  imagine  that  a  people  driven  about  in  the  Avay 
described  would  orally  preserve  for  centuries  so  exact  an  account 
of  its  many  M'anderings.  Herodotus,  or  those  from  whom  he  drew 
his  information,  must  be  considered  to  have  thrown  together  and 
blended  into  a  single  narrative  stories  current  in  different  parts 
of  Greece,  which  it  required  some  ingenuity  to  harmonise.  The 
Dorians  had  to  be  placed  originally  in  Ththiotis,  becaiise  that  was 
in  Homer '  the  country  of  the  Hellenes,  with  whom  the  Dorians 
were  identified :  they  must  be  given  seats  in  Ilistiieotis,  since 
Upper  Thessaly  was  the  abode  of  the  Lapitha?,  with  whom  ^-Egi- 


'  Widely  ilifferent  opinions  have  been  held  speaks  of  "the  diHeience  between  the  lan- 

on  this  point.     Mr.  Grote   says   (Hist,  of  g'-iage,    religion,    and    customs  of  the    two 

Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  451),  "  So  little  is  known  nations  "  as  "  strongly  and  precisely  niiuked." 

of  the  previous  inhabitants  of  tlie  Pelopon-  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  56.) 

nese,   that   we  cannot   at   all  measure   the  ^  Herod,  i.  50. 

dirt'erence   between  them   and  their   Dorian  ^  Ibid,    -rijy  vnb  ttjj'  "Offffav  re  Kal  rhy 

invaders,  either  in  tlialect,  in   habits,  or  in  OUXvuttov  x^PV*'- 

iutelligono.'."   He  inclines,  however,  to  think,  °  Ibid.  Kh-.  cit.,  and  conipai-e  viii.  43. 

at  least  with  reg:iixl  to  tlu'ir  laugu;igc,  that  '  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  21,  "22. 

it  ''  did  not  dirt'er  materially  from  the  Doric  "  '  Iliad,  ii.  G83,  G84. 
(p.  452).     K.  0.  Miiller,  "on  the  other  hand, 
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mius,  tlieir  mytliic  ancestor,  was  said  to  have  contended;-  and 
since,  according  to  some  accounts,^  the  Dorian  colonies  in  Crete 
proceeded  i'rom  that  region :  they  must  descend  Pindus  that  they 
might  reach  Dryopis,  their  well-known  habitation  in  later  times ; 
and  they  must  he  called  Macedonians,  in  order  to  give  a  foundation 
to  those  claims  of  Hellenism  which  the  Macedonians  were  in  the 
habit  of  preferring,  not  only  for  their  royal  family,  but  for  their 
whole  nation.*  The  very  lowest  degree  of  credit  must  be  considered 
to  attach  to  these  legends,  Avliich  receive  no  support  from  Homer,® 
and  are  full  of  internal  improbabilities.  All  that  can  be  said  to  be 
ascertained  of  the  Dorians  before  they  settled  in  the  Peloponnese,  is 
the  fact  that  they  previously  inhabited  the  "small  and  sad  region  "® 
known  in  historical  times  as  Doris,  or  the  Doric  metropolis,  where 
they  had  a  confederacy  of  four  townships,  Pindus,  Boeum,  Citinium, 
and  Erineus,''  all  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Pindus  river.  Of  this 
country  they  were  reported  to  have  gained  possession  by  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Drj'opes,  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  Greece,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sister-tribe  to  the  Pelasgi,  Leleges,  Caucones, 
Dolopes,  &c. ;  but  this  expulsion  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  such 
evidence  as  entitles  it  to  take  rank  among  the  established  facts  of 
history.® 

3.  According  to  the  prevailing  legend,  the  Dorians  were  induced 
to  leave  their  seats  under  Parnasstis  by  the  entreaties  of  a  band  of 
fugitives  from  the  Peloponnese,  who  begged  their  aid  in  order  to 
eftect  a  return  to  their  native  country.  These  fugitives  were  the 
Heraclidas,  or  descendants  of  Hercules,  by  hereditary  right  the 
royal  family  of  Argos,  but  expelled  from  the  Peloponnese  by  a 
usurper  of  their  own  house  (Eurystheus),  and  at  his  death  superseded 
by  another  ancient  Peloponuesian  family,  the  Pelopidee,  or  de- 
scendants of  Pelops.  Eeceived  with  open  arms  by  the  Dorians  and 
adopted  into  their  body,  the  Heraclidte  became  the  ruling  family  of 
the  nation  whose  aid  they  had  sought,  and  imparted  the  name  of 
Hylleans  to  their  principal  tribe.^     After  various  attempts  to  force 

2  ApoUod.  n.  vii.  7 ;   Diod.  Sic.  iv.  37 ;      Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc,  &c. 

Strab.  ix.  p.  637.     An  ancient  epic,  ascribed  «  \^    q.   Miiller  regards  the  evidence  as 

to  Hesiod,  and  entitled  '  iEgimiiis,'  probably  sufficient  ( Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  46-49)  ;  but  he 

described  this  contest,    (cjee  Miiller's  Dorians,  confesses  that   "  the  expulsion  of  the  Dryo- 

vol.  i.  pp.  33-35,  E.T.)  pians  Ls  related  in  a  manner  entirely  febu- 

3  AAdrou,  Fr.  3  ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  60  ;  v.  lous."  Herodotus  in  one  place  ascribes  it  to 
80.  Hercules  and  the  ^Lilians  (viii.  43.     Com- 

^  See  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  pare  Strab.  viii.  p.  542  ;    Pausan.  IV.  srriv. 

*  Homer  does  not  know  of  Dorians  any-  §  6  ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  37 ;  Etvm.  Magn.  ad 
where  but  in  Crete  (Od.  xis.  177).  They  voc.  'Ao-ii/ets),  elsewhere  appai-ently  to  the 
do  not  appear  among  the  combatants  of  the  Dorians  (i.  50). 

ll''i'h  '    iEgimius,   the    Dorian   chief  who   re- 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  ceived  the  Heraclida?,  was  made  to  have  two 
388)  thus  happily  renders  the  TTciAeis  jutKpai  sons  of  his  own,  Pamphylus  and  Djmias. 
Kol  Avwp6x<^paL  of  Strabo,  ix.  p.  620.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Heraclidae,  he  adopted 

'  Eriuews  seems  to  be  the  correct  form  of  Hyllus,   whence    the    names   of   the   three 

this  name,  not  Erine«»!,  which  Mr.  Grote  Dorian  tribes,  Hylleans,   Pamphylians,  and 

gives  (Hist,  of  Greece,  loc.  sup.  cit.).     See  Dymanata;.     (See"  ApoUod.  ii.  viii.  §  3,  ad 

Andi-on  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.   693   (Fr.  4),  rrjv  fin.;    Ephor.  Fr.  10;    Steph.   Bvz.   ad  voc. 

'EpiV€6v;    Scylac.   Peripl.  p.   53;    Ptol.  iii.  Au/iai/;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  Pyth.  i."  121.) 
15;    Tzetzes  ad   Lycophr.    741,  and   980; 
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their  way  into  tlio  peninsula  l)y  tlic  Lsthmu.s  of  (."uiinth,  ■\vhitjli 
were  met  and  defeated  by  tlio  iniiabitunts,'  tlie  Dorians  under  their 
Ik-racleid  leaders  at  last  efl'ected  the  passaj:;o  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  near  its  mouth,  in  ships  whieh  they  had  built  at  Naupaetu.s,  a 
port  granted  to  them  by  Iho  (Jzolian  Locrians.  They  wuro  accom- 
panied on  their  expedition  by  <  )xylus,  an  il^^tolian  chief,"  who  was 
desirous  of  possessing  himself  of  the  rich  country  of  Klis.  wlierc  he 
had  recently  passed  a  year  of  exile  ;  and  wlio  was  thus  ipialilieil  by 
acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  I'eloponneso  to  serve  as  guide  to 
the  invaders.  He  conducted  the  fleet  from  Naupactus  toMolycrium 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  thence  crossing  to  i'anormus,  led  the 
Dorians  through  Arcadia  against  the  Achajan  force,  which  was 
collected  under  Tisamenes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  near  the  isthmus. 
A  battle  Avas  fought  in  which  the  Dorians  were  completely  vic- 
torious, and  the  inheritance  of  the  lleraclidie  was  recovered.  As 
the  family  of  Hyllus  had  now  divided  into  thi-ee  branches,*  a  three- 
fold division  of  the  an';ient  Aehaian  territory  was  made.  Lots 
were  drawn  for  the  kingdums  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messenia,  the 
first  of  which  fell  to  Temenus  (the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
uuichus),  the  second  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  infant  children 
of  AristodOmus  (the  second  son),  and  the  third  to  L'resphontcs  (the 
third  son),  who  had  craftily  contrived  to  obtain  this  fertile  terri- 
tory for  himself  by  placing  in  the  uni  an  unfair  lot.*  Elis  was 
given  to  Ox^'lus,  according  to  previous  agreement.  A  portion  of 
the  Ach;\3ans  refused  to  submit  to  the  conquerors,  and  leaving  their 
country  entered  Ionia — the  northern  tract  of  the  I'eloponnese  ex- 
tending along  the  gulf  of  Corinth — where  they  overcame  and 
expelled  the  inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  Attica.     Thus  the 


■  '  Three  such  attempts  are  narrated:  the 
first  under  Hyllus,  after  the  death  of  Eury- 
stheus,  in  which  Hyllus  was  slain  by  Kche- 
nius  (Herod,  ix.  20 ;  Sohol.  Pind.  01.  x. 
79) ;  the  second  under  Cleodwus,  the  son  of 
Hyllus,  who  also  fell  in  an  engagement 
((iiiom.  ap.  Euseb.  Pra;p.  Ev.  v.  2u,  p.  210, 
C. ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Isth.  vii.  18) ;  and  the 
third  under  Aristomachus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
d;eus,  which  had  the  same  ill  success  (Apol- 
lod.  11.  viii.  §  2  ;  (£nom.  1.  s.  c,  kc). 

2  The  legend  ran — that  the  Delphic.  Oracle 
bade  Temenus  take  as  guide  for  his  amiy  a 
three-eyed  man.  Soon  after,  chauinn;.^  to 
meet  Oxylus,  who  had  lost  an  eye,  riding  on 
horseback,  he  at  once  recognised  in  him  the 
necessary  "three-eyed  guide."  (Apollod.  ii. 
viii.  3.)  .\nother  account  as.signed  the  loss 
of  an  eye  to  the  animal  on  which  Osylus 
rode  (Pausan.  v.  iii.  §  5). 

■^  The  mythic  genealogy  of  the  Heraclidte 
was  ;is  follows: — Hercules  had  four  sons  by 
Deianira,  of  whom  Hyllus  w;is  the  eldest. 
Hyllus  left* a  sou,  Cleoda>us,  who  w:\s  the 
father  of  Aristomachus.  Aristomachus  had 
throe  children,  Temenus,  Aristodemus,  and 
Cresjihontos.  Aristodemus,  acconiing  to 
some  accounts,  reigned  at  S|«u-ta  i^Herod.  vi. 


52)  ;  according  to  others,  he  was  killeiJ  by 
liditning  at  Naupactus,  leaving  behind  him 
t\*n  sons, Eurysthenes  and  I'rocles.  (.\]xill"d. 
II.  viii.  §  2,  ad  tin.)  The  genealogy  may  l>e 
thus  exhibited: — 

Hercules. 

I 
Hyllus. 

I 
Cleoda>us. 

Aristomachus. 


Timouus. 


I  I 

Aristodemus.         Cresphontes. 


Eurysthenes. 


Proclcs. 


••  The  three  parties  were  to  draw  lots  for 
the  three  kingdoms  by  placing  e:ich  their 
pebble  in  a  jar  of  water,  from  whicli  :in  iu- 
ditferent  person  was  to  draw  them  fortli. 
The  first  whose  stone  was  drawn  out  was  to 
retvive  .\rgos.  the  sot-ond  S|>!uta ;  Messonia 
would  then  fall  to  the  thinl.  Cresphontes, 
in  order  to  ol)tain  the  tliinl  lot,  which  he 
jirefened  to  the  others,  instcikl  of  a  stone 
placoil  in  the  j:ira  lump  of  clay,  which  forth- 
with dissolved.     (^Apollod.  U.  viii.  §  4.) 
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new  arrangement  of  the  Peloponnese  was  complete  :  the  country 
previously  held  by  the  Achteans  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dorians  ;  Ionia  became  Achsea ;  the  Epeans  of  Elis  were  merged 
in  the  yEtolians ;  only  the  Arcadians  and  Cynurians  remained 
undisturbed  in  their  ancient  abodes,  the  former  in  the  central 
mountain  tract,  the  latter  in  a  sequestered  valley  on  the  eastern 
shore.* 

4.  Such  is,  in  outline,  the  legendary  story  that  has  come  down 
to  us  concerning  the  mode  whereby  the  Dorian  conquests  in  the 
Peloponnese  were  effected.  It  is  related  consecutively  by  Apol- 
lodorus  *  and  Pausanias,^  with  whose  statements  the  fragmentary 
notices  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  other  early  writers  appear 
in  the  main  to  agree.®  Certain  isolated  traditions  have,  however, 
descended  to  us,  which  are  thoi:ght  to  militate  against  the  general 
truth  of  this  tale,  and  to  indicate  that  the  conquest  was  the  result 
of  at  least  two  separate  and  independent  attacks,  one  proceeding 
from  the  Maliac  gulf  by  sea  against  Argos  and  the  eastern  coast, 
the  other  directed  from  JEtolia  by  way  of  Elis  against  Messenia 
and  Sparta."  But  the  writers  from  whom  these  notices  come  appear 
themselves  to  have  been  entirely  unconscious  of  any  discrepancy 
between  the  traditions  in  question  and  the  common  legend,  which 
they  accept  and  adopt  unhesitatingly ;  ^  and  the  facts  which  they 
record,  even  if  admitted  to  be  true,  would  seem  to  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  any  definite  hypothesis."  Perhaps 
we  must  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  Niebuhr, 
that  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Dorians  is  a  fact,  but 
that  "we  do  not  possess  the  slightest  historical  knowledge  of  the 


5  Cf.  Herod,  viii.  73. 

*  Bibliothec.  ii.  viii. 

"^  Eliac.  iii.  §  5,  iv.  §  1. 

8  See  Herod,  i.  56,  vi.  52.  is.  26  ;  Thiieyd. 
i.  9,  12;  Tyrtceus  ap.  Pausan.  vii.  sxv. 
§  3;  Find.  Pyth.  i.  61,  &c. 

^  PaiTsanias,  in  speaking  of  the  isolated 
hill  on  the  Argive  coast,  called  the  Temenion, 
says  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Dorians  in 
their  war  with  Tisamenus,  and  formed  the 
stronghold  ft-om  which  they  made  their  at- 
tacks upon  Argos  (il.  xxsviii.  §  1).  And 
Thucydides  mentions  a  similar  occupation  by 
the  Dorians  of  the  height  called  Solygius, 
near  Corinth,  from  which  their  attack  was 
carried  on  against  that  place  (iv.  42).  From 
the  position  of  these  two  heights,  it  is  argued 
that  the  assailants  must  have  come  by  sea, 
and  the  assumption  is  made  that  they  left 
the  Maliac  Gulf  in  ships,  and  efi'ected  their 
concpiests.  like  the  Normans,  by  descents  upon 
the  coast  from  their  vessels  (IM  tiller's  Dorians, 
vol.  i.  p.  90,  E.  T. ;  Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  416-419). 

'  Pausanias  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities 
for  the  common  legend  (see  above,  note  ^). 
Thucydides,  by  speaking  of  the  conquest  as  a 
single  e\ent,  and  assigning  to  it  a  p;u-ticular 


year  (i.  12),  shows  that  he  did  not  view  it 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  separate  and  un- 
connected attacks. 

-  Mr.  Grote  says  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  416)  "  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Dorians  can  have  got  to  the  Temenium  in 
any  other  way  than  by  sea."  But  if  they 
had  defeated  the  Acha;ans  in  battle,  and  were 
masters  of  the  op(>n  country,  while  the 
natives  still  maintained  themselves  in  their 
fortified  cities,  they  might  fix  on  any  suitable 
position  for  an  sTriTeixifftia  against  each 
place.  That  the  Temenium  lay  between 
Argos  and  the  sea  is  no  proof  that  the 
Dorians  advanced  from  the  sea,  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  Decelea  lay  to  the  north 
of  Athens  is  a  proof  that  the  Spartans  at- 
tacked Athens  from  the  north.  With  respect 
to  the  hill  Solygius,  which,  Mr.  Grote  says, 
"  is  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  holding- 
ground  for  a  maritime  invader,"  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  equally  convenient  for  an 
enemy  who  attacks  Corinth  by  land  from  the 
Peloponnese.  It  is  a  spur  of  ♦the  Oneia, 
which  protects  Corinth  upon  the  south,  on 
which  an  enemy  fiom  that  quarter  must 
eriect  a  lodgment  before  he  could  descend  into 
the  sandy  plain  of  the  isthmus. 
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circumstances  accoiiipanyiiig  it."  ^  The  legendary  tale  aLovc  given 
seeuis  to  be  the  invuiitinn  of  poots,  who,  when  all  memory  of  tho 
mode  wherein  the  concpiest  was  ellected  had  faded  away,  composed 
a  narrative  which  miglit  seem  to  account  for  the  state  of  things 
existing  at  (lie  tinu-  wlicn  they  wrote. 

5.  The  tradition  of  the  place  at  which  the  Dorians  effected  their 
entrance  may,  however,  he  accepted,  since  it  is  one  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  invented,  as  the  Isthmus  is  the  natural  door  of 
ingress  to  tho  Peloponnest,*  ;ind  since  it  accords  with  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  in  the  position  of 
their  earliest  settlcnu-nts.  The  Dorians  were  at  all  times  unskilful 
in  the  attack  of  walled  places  ;  *  and  if  the  I'elasgic  population  of  tho 
roloponnese,  so  famous  for  its  C'yclopian  architecture,  had  esta- 
blished (^as  is  not  inipoNsible ')  a  rampart  across  the  isthmus  at  this 
early  date,  or  even  if  they  had  blocked  with  walls  the  difficult 
passes  of  the  Oneia,"  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  Dorians 
would  have  found  it  in^possible  to  force  an  entrance.  And  tho 
settlements  at  Stenyclerus  and  Sparta,  which  are  certainly  among 
the  veiy  first  in  which  the  conquerors  established  themselves,  are 
(as  has  been  shown  *)  readily  accessible  from  the  western  side  of 
Greece,  by  a  route  which  passes  through  Elis  and  Tisatis,  up  the 
valley  of  tlie  Alpheus,  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Eurotas,  over  a 
pass  of  no  great  height.  It  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  more  pro- 
l)able  that  the  entire  migration  took  this  direction  than  that  two 
distinct  lines  were  followed,  as  Mr.  Grote  supposes.  The  theory 
that  the  Dorians  were  "  the  Xormans  of  Greece,"  and  setting  out  in 
fleets  of  "  piratical  canoes,"  proceeded  from  the  ^laliac  Gulf  by  sea 
against  the  distant  Peloponnese,"  has  great  difficulties,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  any  solid  foundation.'  The  Dorians,  despite  some  brilliant 
examples   to  the   contrary  in   later  times,  are  an  essentially  im- 


'  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  ? 
23U,  E.  T.  ''  There  are  remains  of  walls  in  these  pa.sses 

*  See  Thucyd.  i.  13,  and  note  in  this  con-  (Chandler's  Travels,  ii.  ch.  58,  p.  273) ;  but 
nexion  the  inability  of  the  Spai'tans  to  con-  1  am  not  aware  if  they  are  Cyclopian.  That 
(vive  of  the  Persians  enti-ring  in  any  other  passes  were  early  guarded  by  walls  is  shown 
way   I  Herod,  viii.  40,  is.  7,  8,  Sic).     The  in  Herod,  vii.  176. 

word  "  Isthmus  "  is  by  some  derived  from  *  See  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

the  root  i'-,  which  appears  iu  the  Greek  Uvat,  p.  439. 

the  Latin  ire,  &c.     (See  Scott  and  Liddell's         *  Grote,  ii.  p.  417  ;   Miiller's  Dorians,  i. 

LeAicou,  ad  voc.  'I<rtf;udy,  and  Smith's  Diet.  p.  90,  E.  T. 

of  (>k.    and    Rom.    Geography,    ad    voo.  •  Mr.  Grote  (ii.  p.   410,  note')  finds  a 

Corinthus.)  foundation  for  it  not  only  in  the  supposed 

*  Cf.  Hero<l.  ix.  70,  and  note,  as  Ijlustra-  colonization  of  Crete  from  l>6ris,  but  als<i  in 
tions,  the  loug  sie>;e  of  Itliomt-  (Thu(yd.  i.  tlie  explanation  wliitli  Aristotle  gave  of  the 
103)  and  the  blockade  of  l'Lita;a  (ibid.  ii.  proverb,  Mt/AiokJ);' ttAoToi'.  (See  Phot.  Lm. 
78).  ^yaag.  p.  594,  9.)     He  considers  .\ristotle 

'  It  is  true  that  "  the  first  Isthmian  wall  to  represent  Hippotes  (the  father  of  Aletes — 

mentioncfl  in  history,  was  the  one  thrown  up  the  mythic  founder  of  Corinth),  as  "  having 

in  h;iste  by  the  IVloiionnesians  when  Xerxes  crosse<l  the  Midiac  Gulf  in  sliijis  for  the  pur- 

w:is  marcliing  into  CrctH-e"  (Diet,  of  Gk.  jxise  of  colonising.''     But  .\ristiitle  makes  no 

and  Horn.  Gi'ograph.  i.  p.  •;84)  ;  but  we  may  mention  at  all  of  tlie  Maliac  Gulf;  and  it  is 

susix-.t  that  this  was  really  the  restoratitui  of  quite  uncertain  to  what  time  he  meant  the 

an  old  defence.     Could  the  Spartans  other-  story  to  refer.    (See  C.  Miiller's  note  in  the 

wise  have  accomplished  the  task — a  battle-  Frngm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.) 
nu-nted  wall,  at  least  3J  miles  in  length — 
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nautical  people.  Their  to"VATis  are  built  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast — they  are  slow  to  colonise — at  sea  they  feel  out  of  their 
element — their  system  discourages  voyaging  :  they  are  thorough 
landsmen,  and  if  it  be  said  that  nevertheless  they  are  found  at  a 
very  early  period  in  situations  which  they  could  only  have  reached 
in  ships,  we  may  reply  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  doubtful ;  and,  secondly,  that  at  best  the  cases  adduced  are 
so  rare  as  to  present  all  the  appearance  of  exceptions  to  a  general 
nile.-  An  examination  of  the  supposed  parallel  case  of  the  Dryo- 
piaus^  shows  very  strikingly  the  improbability  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quests having  been  effected  by  sea.  The  Dryopians  undoubtedly 
started  on  shipboard  from  their  original  countiy  upon  the  Maliac 
Gulf,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  find  tlieir  settlements  widely 
dispersed,  and  universally  upon  the  coasts.  They  are  found  at  Her- 
mione,  Eion,  and  Asine  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  at  Styra  and 
Carystus  of  Euboea,  in  Cythnos,  in  Cyprus,  and  again  in  the  Mes- 
senian  Asine,  inhabiting  either  actual  seaports,  or  towns  removed 
but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shore.  The  Dorians,  on  the 
contrary,  occupy  a  single  continuous  territory,  and  all  their  chief 
cities  are  inland,  as  Sparta,  Stenyclerus,  Ai-gos,  Troezen,  Corinth, 
Megara,  and  Sicyon.  Eesults  so  widely  different  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  the  two  migrations. 

G.  With  respect  to  the  time  at  which  the  conquest  was  made, 
the  tradition  usually  followed* — which  first  appears  in  Thucydides* 
• — placed  the  event  in  the  eightieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
the  twentieth  after  the  migration  of  the  Boeotians  fi-om  Arne  in 
Thessaly.  Ko  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  tradition  of  this 
sort,  which  even  if  accepted  fails  to  furnish  a  definite  date,  since 
the  Trojan  war,  though  probably  a  real  event,  is  one  the  time  of 
which  cannot  be  fixed  within  two  centuries.*  The  question  whether 
the  Greeks  had  any  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  lapse  of 
time  before  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  festival  is  one  of  great 
difficulty;  and  the  answer  to  it  will  vary  according  to  the  belief 
that  is  entertained  of  the  nature  of  those  public  records  which  were 
preserved  from  a  remote  period  in  many  Greek  cities.^  If  the 
anagraphs  of  the  Spartans,  for  instance,  contained,  besides  the  names 


*  The   mention    of  Dorians   in  Crete   by  p.  417. 
Homer    (Od.   xix.    177)    shortly   after   the         ■•  The  interval  of  eighty  years  was  adopted 

Trojan  war  is  the  most  remarkable  notice  by    Eratosthenes   (ap.    Clem.    Alex.  Strom, 

bearing  on  this  subject.     If  we  believe  the  vol.  i.  p.  402),  by  Apollodorns  (ap.  Diod. 

fact,  we  nnist  suppose  either  that  the  Dorians  Sic.  i.  5),  by  Crates  (ap.  Tatian.  49,  p.  107), 

had  sailed  at  this  early  time  from  Greece  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  (De  vit.  Horn.  ii.  3, 

proper  to  Crete,  or  else  that  at  a  still  more  p.  720,  ed  Wytt.),  by  Velleius  Paterculus 

remote  era  they  had  passed  into  Crete  from  (:.  2),  by  Syncellus  (pp.  321  and  335),  by 

Asia.     They  may  have  done  so  on  their  way  Tzetzes  (Chil.  sii.  193),  and  others.     There 

to   Europe.      Perhaps,  however.  Homer   is  were,  however,  conflicting  accounts.   Clemens 

guilty  of  an  anachronism,  and  assigns  to  the  tells  us  (1.  s.  c.)  that  some  reckoned  120  and 

time  of  the  Trojan  war  what  did  not  really  others  180  years  between  the  two  events, 
take  place  till  some  time  after  the  Dorian         *  Thucyd.  i.  12. 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnese.     There  was  no         ^  See  note  ^  on  Book  ii.  ch.  145. 

settled  tradition  concerning  the  colonisation  ■    '  See  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings 

of  Crete  (see  Strab.  x.  p.  iJ93).  of  Herodotus,    prefixed   to   vol.    i.    (ch.    ii. 

^  See  Giote's  Histoiy  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44). 
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of  their  kiiif^s,  tho  number  of  years  that  each  kinf;  reigned — whidi 
is  a  probable  conjecture  of  Ottt'ried  ]Miiller's " — a  means  of  cabu- 
hiting  back  with  exactness  to  tlie  tirst  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in 
Sparta  would  liave  existed.  Even  if  tho  names  only  were  pre- 
served, together  with  tho  relationship  of  each  king  to  the  inereding 
monarch,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  make  a  rough  estimate,  which 
coiikl  not  be  far  wrong,  of  the  date  in  question.  The  number  of 
generations  from  Aristodenms  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
is  given  by  Herodotus  (Avho  traces  the  descent  of  both  the  Spartan 
kings  at  that  time  *)  as  seventeen  ;  and  hence  we  obtain  as  an 
approximate  date  for  the  Dorian  conquest,  the  year  B.C.  1046.'  The 
establishment  of  tho  Olynipic  contest  about  midway  in  tlie  list  of 
Spartan  kings,  which  is  an  independent  tradition,-  confirms  this 
estimate,  since  it  furnishes  a  date  for  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  tho 
ninth  ancestor  of  Leotychidos,  almost  exactly  300  years  before 
Leotychides  ;  whence  wo  might  conclude  that  the  ninth  ancestor 
of  Theopompus  would  reign  about  300  years  earlier,  or  B.C.  1080. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  assumed  as  probable  that  the  first  lodg- 
ment of  the  Dorian  invaders  in  tho  I'eloponnese  belongs  to  the 
middle  or  the  earlier  half  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  before  our  era, 
and  that  it  followed  on  the  Trojan  war  within  one,  or  at  most  two 
centTiries. 

7.  Various  tales  were  current  concerning  the  manner  of  the  con- 
quest. According  to  the  most  poetical  (which  was  also  the  most 
])opular)  legend,  a  single  defeat  produced  the  general  submission 
of  the  Aclutans :  and  the  realms  of  the  Atridaj  were  at  once  par- 
titioned out  among  the  three  sons  of  king  Aristoraachus,  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  the  last-named  being  represented 
by  his  infant-children.  Other  accounts,  however,  told  of  a  longer 
and  more  doubtful  contest.  The  story  of  the  Temenium,  however 
we  understand  it,*  seems  to  show  that  even  in  Argolis  there  was  a 
]>r((longed  resistance  to  tlie  invaders  ;  and  in  Ijaconia  it  would  appear 
that  the  conquest  was  only  etfected  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle, 
which  lasted  for  above  three  centuries.  The  independence  of 
Amyclaj,  a  sti'ong  town  little  more  than  two  miles  distant  from 
Sparta,  till  within  fifty  years  of  the  first  Olympiad,  is  a  fact  esta- 
blished upon  ample  evidence  ;  *  and  this  fact,  even  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  Spartan  Dorians  were 
confined  within  A'cry  narrow  limits  during  the  first  two  or  three 
centuries  after  their  establishment  in  the  valley  of  the   Eurotas. 


8  Dorians,    vol.    i.    p.   150,    E.  T.     Mr.  ing  to  the  estimate  of  Herodotus  at  three  to 

Clinton   thinks  that,  if  the  years  had   been  tlie  eentiu  y,   will    produce   a  total   of  5GG 

re;4i>ti'n\l,  "  there  would  have  been  less  un-  years.      This  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 

certainty   in  the  date  of  the  Trojan   war  "  luittle  of  ^^jdarais  [B.C.   480  +  oGtj  -  B.C. 

(K.  11.  vol.  i.  p.  332).     But  the  uncertainty  10415),  gives  the  year  mentionetl  in  the  text, 
might  partly  arise  from  ilifl'erent  estim.atesof        -  Diod.  Sic.  ap.  Euseb.  Chion.  Can.  Pars 

the  time  between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  i.  c.  35. 
settlement  of  the    Dorians   at    Sparta   (see         ^  Supi-a,  p.  "270. 

alxn-e,  note  *),  pirtly  from  the  wdculations         *  I'ausan.  in.  ii.  G,  xii.  7,  &c.     Comp. 

being  liased  upon  other  and  ivntlictini,' data.  Kphor.   Fr.  18;  Conon.  36;    Nic.  Duuiasc. 

'•*  See  Heioil.  vii.  j(i4,  .iml  viii.  l.W.  I'r.  30  ;  Serv.  ad  JEn.  x.  5G4,  &c. 

'  Seventeen  generations,  calculated  accord- 

VOL.  III.  T 
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"We  leaiu,  however,  from  Pausanias  and  other  writers  *  tliat  many 
cities  of  Laconia  besides  Amyclaj  were  first  reduced  to  subjection 
about  the  same  period  ;  Pharis  and  Geronthra^  in  the  reign  of  the 
same  monarch  who  captured  Amyclse,  iEgys  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia  in  the  reign,  of  his  father,  Helos  in  the  plain  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurotas  in  that  of  his  son.  In  Messenia  too  there 
were  independent  towns  till  near  the  close  of  the  eighth  centniy 
B.C.,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  Olympic  victors  preserved  in 
Eusebius.^  It  thus  appears  that  the  Acha?ans,  instead  of  yielding 
upon  a  single  defeat,  and  either  quitting  their  country  or  becoming 
the  Avilliug  subjects  of  the  conquerors,  maintained  with  gi-eat 
tenacity  their  hold  upon  the  territory,  and  were  only  dispossessed 
b}^  slow  degrees  and  after  centuries  of  contest. 

8.  The  Dorian  settlement  at  Sparta  was  the  lodgment  of  a  band 
of  immigrants,  forced  to  seek  new  abodes  by  the  straitness  of  their 
own  limits,  in  a  portion  of  a  valle}'  easily  defensible,  which  at  once 
gave  them  a  seciu'e  home,  and  enabled  them  to  threaten  a  city  of 
imj)ortance,  the  metropolis  of  a  considerable  kingdom.  This  was 
AniA'cla;,  which  is  with  reason  believed  to  have  been  "the  ancient 
capital  of  Lacedasmon,"  '  being  in  tradition  the  home  of  Tyndareus 
and  his  family,^  and  the  seat  of  the  court  of  Agamemnon  ;*  and 
possessing  the  tombs  of  that  monarch  and  of  Cassandra,  as  well  as 
air  the  most  ancient  and  venerated  sanctuaries.'  AVhether  a  foreign 
invitation  coincided  with  the  desire  of  the  Dorians  to  emigrate,  and 
detenniued  their  settlement  to  the  particular  site  actually  preferred, 
which  is  a  conclusion  drawn  by  soine  modem  writers  from  a  tradi- 
tion mentioned  in  Ephorus,-  or  whether  the  position  itself  decided 
them,  is  open  to  question.  The  site  of  Sparta,  though  not  so 
striking  as  that  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  even  Thebes,  was  one  pos- 
sessing most  of  the  features  regarded  as  important  in  ancient  times. 
The  Eurotas,  which,  from  its  source  on  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Arcadian  highland  to  its  junction  with  the  ffinus  a  little  above 
Sparta,  is  a  mere  rapid  mountain-stream  running  in  a  narrow 
valley,  emerges  shortly  after  the  junction  upon  an  open  space,  the 
modern  plain  of  Mistra,  which  is  again  closed  towards  the  south  by 
the  approach  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  point  where  the 
plain  commences.  In  this  open  space,  suiTounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains,  the  flanks  of  which  are  scarped  and  precipitous, 
stands  a  cluster  of  lesser  elevations,  from  50  to  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  guarded  on  the  north  and  south  by  torrent- 
courses,  and  on  the  east  protected  by  the  stream  of  the  Eurotas,  in 


•''  The  capture  of  Pharis  and  Geronthrje  vol.  i.  p.  233,  E.  T.     Compare  Thirlwall's 

is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (in.  ii.  7),  that  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  oh.  vii.  p.  267, 

of  -Sigys  by  the  same  writer  (ibid.  §  5),  and  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.   i.  pp.  106-108, 

that   of  Heios   by    him    (ibid.    §    7),    and  E.  T. 
Phlegou  of  Tralles  (Fr.  i.).  ^  Pausan.  ra.  i.  §  3,  4. 

•^  Chron.  Can.  Pars  I.  c.  33.     Oxythemis         ^  Simonides,    Fr.     177  ;    Stesichor.    ap. 

the  Coionean  is  a  native  of  Corone  in  Mes-  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  ■4-6. 
."!enia,  not  ofCoronoea  hiBreotia.  (See  Grote"s  ^  Cf.  Pausan.  in.  sis. 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  444-,  note.)  -  Fr.  IS.     See  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 

^  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History, 
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liT.'j 


this  plixco  nirely  forcLil )!('.*  Hero,  upon  these  liills,  at  the  npper  ornl 
ol"  this  reniiiikiihlu  Itasiii — the  "  hoUuw  Lact'diciiion  "  of  lloiner* 
— was  built  tho  chistcr  of  villages,  Liinna',  I'itano,  !Mesoa,  and 
CjnoHiira,  which  formed  in  the  aggregate  the  town  of  Sparta.' 
Near  the  lower  extrfinityof  the  ]ilaiii — most  prol)altly  on  an  isolate-d 
hill  overlooking  the  Kurotas,  wliere  now  stands  the  chinch  (jf  .l/a 
Kyriaki'^ — was  the  strong  citadel  of  Amjclaa,  the  city  itself  extending 
to  the  north  and  west  amid  groves  and  gardens/  nearly  to  the 
stream  called  the  Tiastis.  Tin;  settlement  at  Sparta  was  clearly  an 
iiriTtiy^Lrrna,  or  position  occupied  for  jnirposes  of  offence,  against 
Amychu,  standing  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  that  place  in  which 
the  original  Konie  upon  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills  stood  to 
the  Sabine  settlement  upon  the  (^)uirinal.  That  Amycla;  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  independence  for  three  centuries — a  fact  con- 
cerning which  there  can  be  little  doubt " — was  owing,  in  part  to 
the  strength  of  its  j)ositiou,  in  jiart  to  its  walls  and  the  inexpertness 
of  the  Dorians  at  sieges.  So  long  as  it  withstood  the  attacks  of 
the  Spartans,  it  would  bk)ck  against  thoiu  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Euroias,  the  whole  of  which  down  to  the  sea-coast  must  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Achicans.'  At  the  same  time  the 
scarped  chains  of  I'anion  and  'Taygetus  woidd  confine  the  Spartans 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  so  that  they  could  expand  freely  only 
towards  the  north,  where  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Eurotas  and  the 
CEnus  gave  them  a  ready  access  to  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Accordingly  we  find  wars  with  these  northern  neighbours 
distinctly  assigned  to  this  period  of  the  Spartan  histoiy  by  writers 
of  high  authority.'  The  possession  of  Cynuria  was  disputed  with 
Argos ;  2  distant  expeditions  were  conducted  into  Arcadia;^  and 
quarrels  began  with  the  sister  state  of  Messenia,  between  which 
and  Sparta  there  iiad  existed  at  first  very  close  relations  of  friend- 
ship.*    The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Achasan  capital,  while  it 


'  This  description  is  taken  chiefly  from 
C"il.  Leake  (Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  1.">U-180), 
whose  account  of  the  iocalities  diflhrs  con- 
.si(lciiil)ly  from  that  £;iven  by  Ottfriixi  Miiller, 
mill  rt'prfseiitwl  in  the  map  attached  to  the 
Jinj^lish  trnnslation  of  his  work,  which  map 
is  repoatetl  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Grote's  HistcAy  of  Greece. 

■*  See  <Jd.  iv.  1,  &c.,  and  compare  the  ex- 
piesoiion  of  .'>trnt>o  (viii.  p.  5"_'7),  4<ni  fxiv 
ovv  iv  K  0  I  K  or  e  pcf)  X'^pW '''^  "^^^  ir6\iws 

•»  I'nusan.  ni.  xvi.  G  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  528  ; 
Bockh,  Coi-p.  Inscrip.  Vet.  1'241.  l:'.:^8, 
l:U7,  14'25 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad.  voc.  Mfff6a. 

*  Leake's  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

"  Polyb.  V.  xix.  2. 

^  The  statement  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  Go) 
that  '•  the  l>orians,  on  their  dcscx>nt  from 
Pindus,  otvupieJ  .\myria>,"  i.s  a  more  poeticjil 
exaggeration,  to  which  no  weight  mn  be 
attached.  The  circumstantial  story  told  by 
Epiionis  (Fr.  18),  tiiat  •'  Philonomus  the 
Acha^au,   having    betrayeil    Sputa    to   the 


Dorians,  and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to 
retire  without  a  struggle  into  Ionia,  received 
Amydai  as  a  recom]ience  for  his  servii'<'s,"  is 
an  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  uii|>alatible  tact 
that  the  city  ri?sist«l  the  >]i;irt;iu  atta<'ks, 
and  to  reconcile  its  known  iiide|K.-ndeniv  with 
the  theory  of  the  immtnliate  and  complete 
coniiuwt  of  Laconia  by  the  invaders. 

*  Kphorus  (1.  s.  c.)  mad<'  Helos  fall  into 
the  IvMuh  of  .*^pai'fa  as  e-arly  as  the  reign  of 
Agis,  and  spoke  of  Pharis  and  Lis  among 
the  contjuests  of  Kurystlii-ni's  and  Proxies  ; 
but  Pharis  is  found  to  be  inde]i<'iident  in  the 
reign  of  Teleclus.  who  re»luivr>  it  ( Paiisnn. 
HI.  ii.  §  (i).  and  Helos  has  to  be  taken  by 
his  sou  Alcanicnes  (ibxl.  §  7). 

'  .\ristot.  Pol.  ii.  ♦>,  and  coni|iarc  the 
ensuing  notes. 

^  Paus;m.  HI.  ii.  §  "2,  :>,  and  vii.  §  "2. 

*  Plutarch,  Vit.  I.vcurg.  c.  '2  ;  Polynn. 
ii.  13. 

*  As  is  evidenced  by  the  csistence  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva  Linuiatis  new  the 
summit  of  Mount  Taygetus,  and  on  the  ion- 

^    T    -I 
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checked  tlae  progress  of  Sparta  towards  the  south,  favoured  perhaps, 
rather  than  hindered,  its  growth  in  the  opposite  direction. 

9.  The  internal  history  of  Sparta  during  these  centuries  is  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity,  and  pi-esents,  indeed,  difficulties  of  no 
common  kind.  The  peculiarity  of  the  double  monarchy  is  the  first 
thing  that  attracts  attention  when  the  early  Spartan  constitution 
is  brought  under  review.  It  is  obvious  that  the  popular  tradition* 
furnii^hes  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  remarkable  anomaly, 
to  which  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not  present  a  parallel.^  \\  e 
can  scarcely  doiibt  that  the  arrangement  either  arose  out  of  a 
struggle  for  the  crown  between  two  families  of  almost  equal  power 
and  influence,  or  was  a  contrivance  of  the  nobles  to  weaken  the 
royal  authority.  In  either  case  the  real  history  of  the  institution 
is  lost,  and  has  been  superseded  by  fables  which  furnish  no  clue 
to  the  truth.  Again,  great  doubt  is  thrown  even  upon  the  bare 
genealogy  of  the  early  kings,  by  the  fact  that  the  two  royal  houses 
were  known  in  actual  histor}^  and  from  very  remote  times,  by  the 
names  of  Agids  and  Eurypontids,  instead  of  Ei;rystheneids  and 
Procleids.  The  explanations  attempted  of  this  circumstance  are  con- 
flicting, while  no  one  of  them  is  very  probable  /  and  it  cannot  but 
be  suspected  that  Agis  and  Eurypon  were  respectively  the  first  kings 
of  their  houses,  and  that  their  predecessors  in  the  genealogy,  Eury- 
sthenes  in  the  one  case,  Procles  and  Soils  in  the  other,  were  either 
of  a  different  race,  or  else  belong  to  the  class  of  purely  fictitious 
l^ersonages.  Thirdly,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  exactly  was 
that  state  of  sedition  or  lawlessness  (ordo-ic  or  arofxia^)  under  M'hich 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  said  to  have  groaned  during  these  centuries, 
and  from  which  they  were  delivered  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurg-us. 
The  explanation  offered  by  some  writers,^  that  it  was  merely  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  Dorian  institutions — a  casting  off,  under 
the  influence  of  success,  of  the  rigid  discipline  which  had  originally 
prevoiled,  and  through  which  a  clan  of  mountaineers  had  had 
strength  and  energy  enough  to  overthrow  the  mighty  kingdoms 
of  the  Atridas — can  scarcely  be  received  as  true,  since  it  is  based 
upon  an  unproved  and  very  qi:estionable  supposition,  viz.  that 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  the  mere  revival  of  a  primitive 
system,'  and  it  is  far  from  harmonising  with  the  expressions  by 
which  the  ancient  writers  describe  the  condition  of  things  anterior 


fines  of  Sparta  and  llessenia,  which  was  com-  called  Procleids  until  Eurypon  (ni.  vii.  §  1 ), 

mon  to  the  two  nations  (Pausan.  iv.  ii.  2).  whose  glory  eclipsed  that  of  his  predecessors. 

*  Herod,  vi.  52.  Plutarch   regards  Soiis  as  a  more  glorious 

^  Mr.  Grote  notices  the  "  peculiarity  "  of  king  than  Eurypon,    and  accounts  for  the 

this  institution,  but  attempts  no  explanation  latter  giving  his  name  to  the  lower  line  of 

(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4ii4).     Neither  kings  by  his  concessions  to  the  mob  {Siifna- 

Miiller  nor  Bishop  Thirlwall  .appears  to  be  ywyccv  kuI  xctpifoyuevoj  tois  ttoAAois.   Yit. 

striick  by  the  anomaly.  Lycurg.  c.  2). 

'  According  to  tlphorus,  Eurysthenes  and  ^  Herod,   i.  65 ;  Heraclid.  Pont.  Fr.   2  ; 

Procles  offended  the  Dorians  by  the  favour  Thucyd.  i.  18  ;  Plut.  Lye.  1.  s.  c. 

which  they  showed  to  foreigners  [Se^aij.fvovs  ^  Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  ch.  8,  p.  301  ;  Heeren's 

eirrJAuSas    avOpw-wovs,    Eph.  Fr.   Ii'),    and  JIanual  of  Anc.  Hist.  p.   133;   Hermann's 

were   tlierefore  not    honoured   as  founders.  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  23. 

According  to  Pausanias,  Procles  was  so  re-  ^  This  point   will   be  further   considered 

gaided,   and   the  kings  of  his  house  were  below,  see  pp.  284-280. 
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to  the  Lycurp;oan  legislation.  'I'liat  condition  is  distinftly  doclarccl 
to  have  been  one  of  tiunnlt,  and  disturbance,-  nut  merely  one  of 
luxury  and  relaxed  discipline.  So  far  indeed  fruni  discipline 
having  been  relaxed  under  the  early  kings,  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  Aristotle  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  way  was  pre]iared  for 
the  strict  regulations  uf  Lycurgvis  by  the  hardy  lile  and  warlike 
habits  to  which  the  Spartans  had  been  accustomed  for  some  time 
previously.^  According  to  some  accounts,  the  disorders  in  fpiestion 
consisted  in  the  main  of  struggles  between  the  '*peo]>le" — by 
which  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  Dorian  inhabitants  of 
Sparta — and  their  kings/  who  at  one  time  made  rash  concessions, 
and  at  another  stitliy  maintained,  or  even  unduly  exalted  their 
prerogative.*  If  we  accept  this  view,  they  would  resemble  in  some 
measure  the  disturbances  in  Cyrene,  which  Demonax  was  called  in 
to  end,"  but  which  his  legislation,  loss  felicitous  tliau  that  of  the 
Spartan  lawgiver,  only  tended  to  aggravate. 

10.  According  to  some  writers,  however,  the  early  disputes  at 
Sparta  were  not  so  much  between  the  kings  and  their  Dorian 
subjects,  as  between  the  Dorian  con(|Uen)rs  and  the  submitted 
Acha^ans.  These  last  were,  we  are  told,  admitted  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  full  or  qualified  citizenship  :  but  after  a  while  a  jealousy 
against  them  arose,  and  they  were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  freemen  without  political  i)rivilege.' 
Great  discontent  followed,  sometimes  bursting  out  into  revolts,* 
which  furnished  an  excuse  for  fresh  severities,  rebellion  beins: 
punished  by  loss  of  freedom."  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  three 
classes  were  formed  into  which  the  LacedaBmouians  are  divided  in  the 
liistorical  age — 1.  Spartans,  2.  Periojci,  and  3.  Helots  —  the  fii-st 
the  sole  possessors  of  political  rights  and  privileges,  the  second  free 
but  without  franchise,  the  third  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  cul- 
tivating it  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  describe  at  length  the  condition  of  those 
three  classes.  Bishop  Tliirhvall  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his 
History,^  Mr.  Grote  in  his  second  volume,"  and  writers  of  repute  in 


-  See   esjiocially   Thucyd.  i.   18.    t]  Ao-  receive    full    citizenship    (fifTfxovTai    xal 

KfSaifxwv  ixfrh  rijv  Krlfftv  ruv  vvv   ivoi-  iroXtrelas  Ka\  apxfiotyt  ^r.  18);   Isocrates 

KoofTuv  ainijv  ^upifuiv  iir\  irKflffTov  oiv  .issigns    them    a    lower   position  [Koivaivohs 

Xff^itv  xp6vov  (TTaaiaaraaa.  anivrtiiv  ir\)]v  riiiv  apx'^v  Koi  tuv  ti^uuv, 

3  Pol.  ii.  6.  Panath.  p.  '-'70).    The  latter  writer  npiR'ars 

■•  The  fullest  account  is  that  of  Plutarch  distinctly  to  regard  the  disturlmnces  wliich 

(Lycurg.  0.  2),  Aokc?  irpaJToj  EupuTra,'!/  rh  arose  on  the  loss  of  rights  as  the  oTao-iy 

&yav  fiovapx'Khv  avtlvai  ttjs  /3a(nXeias  .  . .  which  was  generally  said  to  have  preceded 

4k  5«  Trjs  ToiouTrjs  a>'6'(T€a>s  toD  nfu  5i)/xov  the  estal)lishnient  of  (vvofila. 
dpaervfoufvov,   ruv  Si   vcrTfpov  ^acriKfaiv         ^  The    revolt    of   Helos,    which    Flphorus 

TO  fitf  air^x^'fOM*''""'  Ttp  fiidi^fcrOai  tous  made  the  cou'^oiuence  of  the  discontent,  caii- 

troKKovs.   TO  Si  Trphs  X'^f'"'  5i'  a.ff6fv(iai>  not  be  aa-epted  as  historical,  since  Helos  was 

vvoipfpofxfi'uy.  avofiiu  koi  oto^io  (careVxf  still  Acha'an  (int'ni,  p.  -Sil),  I'ut  that  of  .'Egys 

T7V  STropTijc  ^irl  iro\vv  xp<ivov.  (^Pans;\n.  iii.  2,  §  5j  may  well  have  occurred 

^  Thus  we  may  best  explain  the  "  tyranny  "  in  this  connexion, 
of  Cliarilaiis   (Ar.    Pol.    v.   10;    Heraclid.         '   'HySpa-iroSiffavro    Alf^D;'    (Pausanias, 

Pont.  1.  s.  c).  1.  s.  c). 

6  Herod,  iv.  U[.  i  Vol.  i.  pp.  306-314. 

''  Isocrales  and  Kphorusare  the  authorities         -  Pp.  488-511. 
for  this  view.    Ephorus  makes  the  i'ericeci 
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various  works  tipon  Greek  antiquities,^  have  treated  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exhaust  it,  and  are  agreed  in  the  main  as  to  the 
facts.  A  few  leading  points  however  may  be  noticed,  which  have 
not  always  been  given  sufficient  prominence. 

(i.)  The  Spartans  were  the  free  inhabitants  of  Sparta  itself,  not 
all  the  Dorian  population  of  the  country.*  They  were  themselves 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  of  Doric  blood,  having  among  them 
^gid?e  from  Tbebes,  who  were  probably  Cadmeians,*  Heraclidse  * 
and  Talthybiadae,'  who  were  Achteans.  They  were  originally  all 
landed  proprietors,  possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  territory,"  which  they  cultivated  by  means  of  their  serfs 
or  Helots.  They  were  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  it  being  impossible 
for  them — at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Lj-curgean  legislation — to 
engage  in  trade,  or  even  to  superintend  their  estates,  their  whole 
lives  being  passed  in  the  performance  of  state  duties,  either  with 
the  arm}'  or  in  the  capital. 

(ii.)  The  Perioeci  were  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
country  districts  ai'ound  Sparta.*  Their  share  of  the  territory  was 
small  and  of  little  value.'  Ti'ade,  however,  and  commercial  enter- 
jjrise  generally,  manufactures,  art,  &c.,  were  altogether  in  their 
hands ;  and  thus  they  often  acquired  wealth,*  and  occasionally 
were  even  employed  by  the  Spartans  in  offices  of  considerable 
dignity.^  They  formed  an  important  element  in  the  Spartan 
army,  where  they  served  not  only  as  light-armed  but  also  as 
heavy-armed  ;*  and  thus  they  must  have  been  called  upon  to 
undergo  a  good  deal  of  severe  exercise  and  training,  though 
they  were  free  from  the  oppressive  burthen  of  the  Lycurgean 
discipline.  They  were  probably  for  the  most  part  descendants 
of  the   conquered   Achseans,    but  with  a  slight   Doric   infusion,^ 


1 


3  See  particular! V  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  and  are  as  likely  to  have  lived  in  scattered 

of  Greek  and  Roman  Autiq.  ad  voce.  He-  farms  as  in  towns  or  villages.    The  fact  that 

LOTES  and  Pepjieci.  there  were  a  hundred  townships  of  the  Peri- 

■•  Geronthras  was  certainly  colonised  by  oeci  does  not  prove  that  there  were  no  Peri- 
Dorians,  who  thenceforth  became  PeriQ?ci  oeci  besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
(Pausan.  iii.  22,  §  5).  The  same  is  con-  '  Mr.  Gi'ote  speaks  of  theu-  possessing 
eluded  with  much  probability  of  Pharis  and  "  the  smaller  half  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
Amych-B  (cf.  Pausan.  iii.  2,  §  6,  and  iii.  19,  p.  502),  but  Aristotle's  words  allow,  and 
§  5).  Mr.  Grote;i£sumes  tliat  etcr;/  Pericecic  Isocrates  asserts,  a  far  greater  disproportion, 
town  was,  at  least  in  part,  so  colonised  ;  but  ^  Xenophon  speaks  of  Periceci,  who  were /co- 
for  this  there  is  no  authority,  and  it  is  very  XoKayaQoi,  or  "gentlemen"  (Hell.  v.  3,  §  9). 
unlikelv  (vide  note  ^  in  the  next  column).  ^  Thucyd.  viii.  6,  and  22. 

*  Pind.  Isth.  vii.  21  ;  Herod,  iv.  149,  and  •*  Herod,  ix.  28;  Thucyd.  iv.  38,  &c. 
note  ad  loc. ;  Ephor.  Frs.  11  and  13 ;  Arist.  *  Mr.  Grote  holds  the  exact  converse  to 
Fr.  75.  this,  viz.,  that  they  were  Dorians,  with  a 

^  Hence  Cleomenes  declared  himself  to  be  slight  Achaean  infusion  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 

"not  a  Dorian  but  an  Achaan  "  (Herod,  ii;  p.  500,  &c.) ;  but  the  ordinary  view  seems 

V.  72).  to  me  far  moie  probable.    The  Dorians,  who 

'  Herod,  vii.  134.  issued  from  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Pindus, 

*  Isocrat.  Panath.  1.  s.  c.  Compare  Arist.  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  very  numerous,  or 
Pol.  ii.  6  :  Aia  rh  twv  STropTiariz/  el  v  ai  as  bearing  more  than  a  small  proportion  to 
r  ri  V  ir\eiffTTiv  JV^^  ovk  i^erd^ovcnv,  the  Achreans  whom  they  conquered  (comp. 
K.  T.  A..  Thuc.    iv.    126).      Indeed  it  is   sufficiently 

*  I  see  no  grounds  for  confining  the  Peri-  surprising  that  they  should  have  entered  the 
feci  to  the  cormtry-touiis,  as  Mr.  Grote  does.  Peloponnese  in  such  numbers  as  to  found 
They  are  called  oi  ew  t^s  x'^P"^  TraTSes,  three  kingdoms  and  gradually  establish  them- 
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:iii(l  lurhaps   some  furtlicr   intcnnixtiiro    of  races   foreign   to   the 
J  V'lopounese/ 

(iii.)  The  Helots  wore  the  slave  popnlatiVai  of  Laconia.  Their 
name  may  host  be  rep;imle(l  as  oquivalunt  to  I/alod  (aXojro/), 
"captives!"'  Their  existence  is  probably  coeval  with  the  conquest 
<if  the  country  by  the  Dorians,  who  would  retain  as  slaves  those 
whom  Ihcy  took  prisoners  in  battle.  At  first  they  would  be  insig- 
iiihcaut  in  nuniln-r  ;  but  the  conquest  of  rebel  towns,"  and  perhajis 
in  some  cases  of  Achaean  cities  which  made  a  prolonged  resistance," 
greatly  increased  them  :  and  finally,  uiion  the  reduction  of  Messonia 
and  the  general  enslavement  uf  its  inhabitants,  they  became  the 
preponderating  element  in  the  population.'  A  considerable  number 
uf  them  dwelt  in  Sparta,  where  they  were  the  attendants"  of  their 
masters,  and  were  subject  to  their  caprices ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  lived  scattered  over  the  colintry,  cidtivating  (like  the 
hussian  seifs)  their  masters'  lands,  but  paying  (instead  of  a  definite 
amount  of  labour)  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
— probably  one  half^ — as  rent  to  the  owner.  Happier  than  the 
l\ussian  serfs,  these  nistic  cultivators  were  not  brought  into  any 
direct  contact  with  their  masters,  who  dwelt  at  Sparta  ;  but  enjoyed 
their  homes  and  indulged  their  family  aflectious  in  security.  ^\  ith 
hearths  inviolate  and  self-respect  intact ;  with  free  social  inter- 
coxu'se  among  each  other,  and  no  cold  shadow  of  neighbouring 
greatness  to  awe  or  oppress  them  ;  with  a  firm  hold  on  their  lands 
fiorn  which  they  could  not  be  ejected  ;  with  a  fixed  scale  of  rent 
which  the  loi  d  had  no  power  of  augmenting ;  with  a  possibility  of 
acquiring  property  by  industrious  exertion,  and  some  prospect  of 
obtaining  freedom  by  purchase^  or  by  services  to  the  state,' the 
Spartan  Helots  miist  be  considered,  as  a  rustic  class,  to  have  been 
singularly  favoured,  and  to  have  occupied  a  position  which  will  iu 


selves  ns  the  dominant  race.  The  supposetl 
initiation  of  the  Ach.Tans  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Ionia  cin  refer  only  to  a  small  section 
of  the  nation ;  for  thai  naiTow  region  cannot 
jwssibly  have  received  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  great  race  which  was  spread  through 
the  three  countries  of  Argolis,  Lacedicraon, 
anil  Messcnia.  Herodotus,  it  must  he  al- 
loweil,  seems  to  regard  tiie  Periceci  as  l)o- 
rians  wlien  he  mentions  the  several  nations 
of  the  I'eloponnese  in  his  eighth  book  (ch. 
73) ;  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he  does 
not  merely  omit  them  from  his  list  as  not 
forming,  like  the  Cynurians,  a  separate 
people  ;  and  further,  it  is  worthy  of  i-emark 
that  his  early  Spirtau  histoiy  is  very  indif- 
ferent (cf.  i.  C.'i,  and  note  ad  loc.). 

*  S>e  Ephorus,  Kr.  18  ;  Herod,  iv.  14.'>. 

'  Harpocration  (ad  voc.  fiKcurdtiv)  and 
Pausauias  (iii.  20,  §  0),  derive  Helot  from 
the  town  "EXoj  ;  but  this  is  wrong  both  his- 
torii-ally  and  ctymologically.  The  derivation 
given  above — wiiich  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients (see  Schul.  ail  Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  78,  eil. 
Kuhnk. ;  Apostol.  vii.  62) — is  approved  by 


K.  0.  Miiller  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  30)  an^l  by  Drs. 
Liddell  and  Scott. 

*•  As  .Egys  (Pausan.  iii.  2,  §  o). 

'  As  is  related  of  Helos  (Pausan.  iii.  2, 
sub  fin.,  and  iii.  20,  §  6.  Compare  Ephor. 
Fr.  18).    ■ 

1  Clinton  calculates  the  Helots  at  1 70,000, 
and  the  rest  of  the  poinilation  at  99,000  (F. 
H.  ii.  p.  504) ;  K.  0.  Jliiller  makes  the  for- 
mer 224,000.  the  btter  loli.OOU.  These 
calculations  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  be 
more  than  rough  guesses ;  but  they  suffi- 
ciently express  the  fact  noted  in  the  te.xt  (On 
the  number  of  the  Helots,  cf.  Thucvd.  viii. 
40). 

-  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  vi.  3  ;  Arist.  Pul.  ii. 
2,  &c. 

*  This  was  at  any  rate  the  proixirtion 
jiaid  by  the  Messenians  (Tyrt-anis,  Fr.  5), 
who  were  probably  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
inn  w'ith  other  Helots. 

■«  Plut.  Cleom.  c.  23. 

*  fhucyd.  iv.  26,  and  80 ;  Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
5,  §  28 ;  Jlyron.  np.  Atheu.  vi.  p.  271,  F. 
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many  respects  compare  favourably  witli  that  of  the  modem  day- 
labourer.  Had  it  not  been  for  one  terrible  institution — the  bar- 
barous practice  of  the  "  Crypteia  " — by  which  the  bravest  and 
most  aspiring  of  the  Helot  class  were  from  time  to  time  secretly 
made  away  with,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  government,®  their  position 
might  have  been  envied  by  the  peasantry  of  almost  any  other  country. 
This  cruel  and  inhuman  system,  sanctioned  by  law  "^  and  frequently 
carried  out  in  act,"  must  have  greatly  diminished  from  that  comfort 
in  which  the  countiy  Helot  would  otherwise  have  lived ;  and,  while 
devised  to  lessen  the  danger  of  a  servile  rising,  must  in  reality  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  that  hostile  feeling  which  the  Helots  enter- 
tained against  their  Spartan  lords,  and  which  showed  itself  on 
various  occasions  in  disaifection  and  even  in  open  revolt.'* 

11.  The  order  of  succession  in  the  two  royal  houses  at  Sparta 
from  Agis  I.  in  the  one,  and  from  Eurypon  in  the  other,  may  be 
regarded  as  tolerably  certain  -^  but  the  characters  of  the  early  kings 
and  the  events  assigned  to  their  reigns  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  much  historic  foundation.  The  anagraphf;  of  the  Spartans, 
even  if  they  commenced  as  early,  would  be  likely  to  contain  at 
most  a  bare-  notice  of  the  wars,^  and  would  neither  descend  to  per- 
sonal traits,  nor  even  give  the  details  of  military  operations.  And 
tradition  on  such  points  woiild  be  a  very  unsafe  guide,  more  espe- 


II 


Aristot.  Fr.  80  ;   He- 
3  ;  Plut.  Yit.  Lycurg. 


«  Thucyd.  iv.  80 
raclid.  Pont.  Yr.  II 
c.  28. 

''  Aristotle's  statement  that  the  Ephors, 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  formula  ou  entering 
office,  proclaimed  war  upon  the  Helots  (Fr. 
80),  has  been  needlessly  called  in  question 
by  Miiller  (Dorians,  ii.  p.  41),  Thirhvall 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  311),  Grote  (vol. 
ii.  p.  510),  and  others.  On  such  a  point 
Aristotle's  authority  is  decisive  ;  and  all  diffi- 
culty is  removed  if  we  regard  the  proclama- 
tion as  secret,  being  intended  (as  Aristotle 

(i.)  Mgidje: — 

Eurysthenes 


said)  merely  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of 
those  in  power  in  case  they  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  have  recourse  to  the  Crypteia 
during  their  year  of  office  {oirws  evayes  ^ 
rh  aviKi'ii'), 

«  See  Thucyd.  iv.  80 ;  Plat.  Leg.  i.  p.  633  ; 
and  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  last  note 
but  one. 

9  Thucyd.  i.  101,  iv.  41 ;  Xen.  Hell.  vii. 
2,  §  2,  &c. 

1  The  line  of  descent  is  commonly  given 
as  follows : — 

(ii.)   EtJRYPONTID^  : 

Procles 


% 


Agis  (his  son) 

I 
Echestratus  (his  son) 

Labotas  (his  son) 

I 
Doryssus  (his  son) 

Agesilaiis  This  son) 

I 
Archelaiis  (his  son) 

Some  suspicion  attaches  to  the  name  of 
Eunomus,  whose  position  in  the  list  is  not 
altogether  settled.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  originally  a  mere  epithet  applied  to  the 
king  who  was  reigning  when  Lycurgus  in- 
troduced his  ivvo/j.ia.    (See  Clinton's  F.  H 


Soils  (his  son) 

1 
Eurypon  (his  son) 

I 
Prvtanis  (his  son) 

'   I 
[Eunomus  (bis  son)] 

I 
Polvdectes  (his  son) 

Charilaiis  (his  son) 

vol.  i.  p.  144,  note.) 

'^  They  would  not  be  likely  to  contain 
more  than  the  primitive  Rom;in  Fasti,  such 
as  we  see  them  iu  tlie  fragments  dug  up  on 
the  site  of  the  Forum. 
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cially  (luriiit:;  ;i  time  admitted  to  havo  been  oneof  rontimicd  stnifc^lo 
and  distmbanec.  Spartan  history,  in  its  connexion  witli  real  am) 
genuine  personages  whoso  deeds  and  characters  are  known  to  us. 
imist  be  considereii  thcrcl'iiro  to  bf!j;in  with  Lycurgiis,  who,  though 
presented  t(»  us  in  somowliat  mylhieal  (uilours,^  is  to  be  accounted 
an  actual  man,  the  true  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  country. 
What  Sjtarta  became  was  owing  entirely  to  the  institutions  of  this 
famous  lawgiver,  wdio  stands  without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  the 
first  state  in  Greece,  as  the  author  of  a  system  which  enduied  nearly 
unaltered  for  five  centuries,  and  which  raised  a  small  and  insignifi- 
cant country  to  a  proud  and  wonderful  eminence. 

12.  Great  as  were  the  services  of  Lycuigus  to  Sparta,  they  havo 
undoubtedly  been  in  one  respect  exaggerated.  Not  contented 
with  viewing  him  as  the  introducer  of  the  discipline  known  by 
his  name,  and  as  the  improver  in  certain  points  of  the  previously 
existing  constitution,  the  ancient  writers  are  fond  of  ascribing  to 
him  the  entire  constitution  of  Sparta  as  it  existed  in  their  own 
day.  Thus  Herodotus  and  I'lutarch  speak  of  his  "'establishing  the 
Senate  ;"■*  and  in  one  of  the  lihetuu  which  he  was  said  to  have  jiro- 
cured  from  Delphi  all  the  main  points  of  the  constitution  are  mado 
to  be  of  his  institution.*  As  however  Sparta  certainly  existed  as  a 
separate  state  for  several  centuries  l)el'ore  Lycurgus,  there  must 
have  been  an  established  form  of  government  anterior  to  him  ;  and 
hence,  before  Ave  can  determine  how  nnich  or  how  little  of  the 
framework  existing  in  later  times  was  of  his  creation,  we  must 
endeavour  to  find  out  wdiat  the  constitution  of  the  Spartan  state 
was  in  the  interval  between  the  original  settlement  and  the  Lycur- 
gean  legislation.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  Homeric  poems  that 
in  all  really  Hellenic  states  the  form  of  government  was  from  tho 
earliest  times  a  species  of  limited  monarchy .*  A  royal  race,  gene- 
rally regarded  as  possessing  a  divine  right,'  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  nation ;  and  the  crown  descended  from  lather  to  son  accoi'ding 
to  the  ordinary  law  of  primogeniture.  But  the  Greek  king,  unlike 
the  Asiatic  despot,  was  controlled  and  checked  by  tAvo  powers  co- 
ordinate with  himself,  and  equally  a  part  of  the  established  consti- 
tution.    A  council  of  chiefs  or  elders  (yt'pojree)  is  invariably  found 


3  Herod,  i.  65.     AiC<^  ij  nn  Oihv  fxavnv-  the  Senate  (with  the  position  of  the  kings  in 

ffo^ai  ^  &vdpwKov.  it),  and  tlie  general  assembly,  are  distinctly 

*  Horod.  i.  t)5  ;  Pint.  Lye.  c.  5.  The  assigned  to  Lycurgus,  and  it  may  be  ques- 
latter  writer  is  circumstantial  in  his  account,  tioned  whether  the  intention  is  not  to  assign 
and  distinctly  states  that  Lycurgus  invented  to  him  even  the  trilns.  As  i/Sas  w^i^fiv 
the  Senate  as  a  power  intermediate  between  is  "  to  make  the  Obii',"  so  tpvKai  <pv\dff- 
the  kings  and  the  people,  to  soften  the  iispe-  ffetv  in  this  archaic  Greek  is  probably  "  to 
rities   of  their   contests,    and  to  throw  its  make  the  tribes." 

weight  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party.  *  Compare   the   description  of  the   most 

*  Aihi  'EA-Aariou  Kal  'AOavas  'EAAor/as  ancient  governments  in  Thucydides — Tp6- 
ifphv  iSpvcraiJ.d'ov,  cf>v\a.s  (puKa^afra,  Koi  repoi-  5e  7i(rav  iirl  (i-qTo7s  ytpacrt 
ii^as  u&d^ai'Ta  TptdKovTa,  yepov(Tiav  ahv  TrarpiKal  PacriXdai,  i.  1>. 
apxayeTais  KaTa(rT^']aal'ra,  (ipas  f^  Upas  '"  Hence  the  comnion  expression  Aio- 
airfWd^iiv  fxera^v  Ba^vKas  re  Kal  KvaKi-  Tpecpec;  ^affiKria  (Hom.  II.  i.  ITt.!,  et  pns- 
wuos,  ovTuis  ela<pfpeiv  re  Kal  acpiffraffdat,  sim).  Compare  Tyrt.-ens,  Fr.  2,  1.  5  ;  Cal- 
Sdixo)  S' ayiayav  Ui[.  ayopay)  flvai  Kal  Kpd-  limach.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  79;  SchoL  Pind. 
Tos.'    Plut.  Lye'  1.  s.  c  .     Here  the  Oba-,  Pyth.  iv.  313,  &c. 
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in  attendance  npon  the  monai-cli,  -witli  a  power  to  offer  advice  wliich 
he  cannot  safely  disregard  ;  and  all  decisions  of  importance  must 
be  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  (ayopu),  whose  consent 
was  generally  presumed,  but  to  whose  dissent,  when  plainly  mani- 
fested, it  Avas  absolutely  necessary  to  yield."  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Spartan  monarchy  was  without  these  checks  in  the 
early  times,  more  especially  as  the  device  of  a  double  royalty  is 
indicative  of  the  successful  exertion,  at  the  period  when  it  origi- 
aiated,  of  aristocratic  jealousy  and  influence.  AVhen  therefore  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch  tell  us  that  Lycurgus  "instituted  the  Senate," 
we  must  either  disregard  altogether  their  authority,  or  at  least 
look  upon  them  as  greatly  exaggerating  the  real  facts  of  the  case.* 
A  senate  in  Sparta  must  have  been  coetaneous  with  the  monarchy ; 
and  even  the  details  of  number,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus  in  modern  times, '  being  in  all  probability  based  upon  the 
primitive  divisions  of  the  people,  may  with  more  reason  be  regarded 
as  original  than  as  later  arrangements. 

The  Spartan  Senate  appears  to  have  consisted  from  the  first  of 
thirty  members,  inclusive  of  the.  two  kings,  who  acted  as  its  pre- 
sidents. This  number  is  reasonably  connected  with  the  ancient 
threefold  division  of  the  people  into  tribes — Hylleans,  Pamphylians, 
and  Dymanians  or  Dymanataj — which  was  common  to  all  Doiian 
settlements.^  In  Sparta  we  know  that  besides  this  division  there 
was  another  into  Obse,  the  number  of  which  was  ihhij  ^^probably 
ten  to  each  tribe.  A\'e  may  conclude,  from  the  identity  of  number 
and  from  numerous  analogies,  that  these  Obse,  called  also  Phratriee,* 
had  the  right — possessed  at  Eome  by  the  Gentes* — of  each  fur- 
nishing a  member  to  the  Senate.  As  two  Obaj  of  the  Hylleans 
were  represented  on  the  hereditary  principle  by  the  two  kings,  so  it 
is  likely  that  the  other  Obai  were  originally  represented  each  by  its 
hereditary  chief  or  head.  The  Senate,  thus  composed,  formed  a 
perpetual  council  which  the  kings  were  bound  to  consult,  and 
through  which  alone  they  could  exercise  any  great  political  influ- 
ence. As  its  presidents  they  convoked,  dissolved,  or  adjourned  its 
meetings,  proposed  measures  and  put  them  to  the  vote,  and  other- 
wise took  the  lead  in  its  proceedings ;  but  the  actual  powers  which 

^  Aristotle  snys  of  the  old  mouavchies,  ol  Crete  (Odyss.  xix.  177)  and  Rhodes  (Iliad, 

pacriXus  &  irpoeXoiVTO  a.V))yy€\ov  r(S  Srifxta  ii.  668). 

(lith.  Nic.  iii.  3,  §  18).     But  Weisse  seems         ^  See  note  *  on  the  preceding  page.     Mr. 

to  be  right  in  supix)sing  that  when  the  opi-  Gvote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  461,  note°) 

iiion  of  the  people  declared  itself  distinctly  prefers  the  punctuation  which  connects  rpta- 

against  a  proposition,  the  kings  had  neither  kovtu    with    yepovcriav    a-vv    apxayerais. 

the  power  nor  the  right  to  force  it  upon  But  this  is  very  harsh,  and  contrary  to  the 

them.    (See  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  55,  note  best  critics.     (See  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 

13.)  p.  87,  E.  T. ;  Bockh,  ad.  Corp.  Ins.  Pars  iv. 

3  See  note  ''  on  Book  i.  ch.  65.  §  3.  p.  609  ;  Hermann's  Pol.   Ant.  §  24, 

^  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.  note  \  &c.)    Had  rpiaKovTa  referrei  to  the 

-  These  tribes  can  be  distinctly  traced  at  later  clause  ytpovras  would  certainly  have 

Argos  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Auyuaj/),  Sicyon  t^ilien  the  place  of  yepovffiav. 

(Herod,  v.  68),  Trrezen  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  ■•  Athenasus,  iv.  p.  141,  F. 

'TWeTs),  Megara  (Bockh,  1073),'  and  Car-         *  See  Niebuhr's  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p. 

cyra  (Bockh's  Staatsaushaltung,  vol.  ii.  p.  333,  E.  T.,  where  the  Roman  and  Spartan 

404),  as  well  as  at  Sparta.     A  triple  divi-  Senates  are  compared. 

sion,   probably   the   same,   appears   also  in 
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tliey  possessed  above  oilier  mciubcrs  \verc  liniikil  to  tlic  ii;^lit  of 
voting  by  proxy,"  and  giving  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  an  o(|iial 
division.^ 

The  Ecclesia,  or  general  assembly  at  Sparta,  must  be  considered 
to  have  contained  originally  all  the  free  males  who  dAvelt  within 
the  city  and  were  of  the  legal  age.  Its  proper  name  was  "  Apella." " 
All  changes  in  the  constitutinu  or  the  laws,  and  all  matters  of 
great  public  import,  as  (piestitms  of  j)eaoe  or  war,  of  alliances,  and 
the  like,  had  to  be  bronght  before  it  for  decision ;  but  it  had  no 
power  of  amending,  nor  even  of  debating  a  proposition,  the  right  of 
addressing  the  assembly  being  probal)ly  limited  in  the  early  times 
to  the  Icings.  It  met  once  a  month — on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  or 
more  frequently  if  summoned  ;  and  decided  the  questions  put  to  it 
by  acclamati(m. 

18.  If  such  was — as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe — the  consti- 
tution of  Sparta  before  Lycurgus,  it  is  evident  that  he  introduced 
no  sweeping  or  fundamental  changes  into  the  government.  He 
may  have  fixed  the  legal  age  of  a  senator  at  sixty,  and  have  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  election  by  the  general  assembly  from  the 
Oba  in  lieu  either  of  hereditary  right  or  of  appointment  by  the 
Oba ;  but  otherwise  he  can  have  made  scarcely  any  alteration  even 
of  detail  respecting  the  Senate,  whose  number,  functions,  and  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  kings,  remained  such  as  above  described 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  historical  period.  The  two  slight 
changes  which  have  been  conjecturally  assigTied  to  him  would 
tend,  the  one  to  increase  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  Senate  by 
making  them  the  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens, 
the  other  to  strengthen  the  conservative  character  of  the  govern- 
ment by  putting  the  entire  direction  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  advanced  age— both  objects  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
general  spirit  and  intention  of  Lycurgns's  legislation. 

AVith  respect  to  the  Apella,  or  general  assembly  of  the  citizens, 
if  Lycurgus  made  any  change,  it  was  probably  to  increase  the 
weight  and  importance  of  this  element  in  the  state.  In  the  famous 
Ehetra  already  so  often  quoted,  which  Ax-as  regarded  as  embodjing 
his  institutions,  a  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  authority  to  be 
exercised  by  the  people.^  And  the  assembly,  as  if  it  had  gained 
strength  by  his  legislation,  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  assert  rights, 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrict  by  new  enactments.'  The 
unusual  limitation  of  age  too,  by  which  Spartans  only  became 
entitled  to  take  part  in  the  public  assemblies  on  the  comi)letiim  of 
their  thirtieth  year,"  is  likely  to  have  been  instituted  by  him,  since 
it  plainly  stands  connected  \vith  that  prolonged  education  which 
was  one  of  the  leading  featuies  of  the  Tiycurgean  system. 

The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  which  is  ascribed  to  Lycui-gus 
by  Herodotus  *  and  Xcnophon,*  and  which  may  fairly  be  regarded 


«  Herod,  vi.  r.7,  ad  fin.  '^  Il>id.  '  Infra,  page  293,  note  '. 

8  Hesych.    ad   voc.   cnreKAa  ;    I'lut.   Lye.  -  r'ut.  Lycurg.  c.  25. 

c.  6  (see  page  281,  note  ^).  ^  Herod,  i.  G5,  ad  tin. 

s   5ajLt(j>    Se    avwyav    fjixfv    Kol    Kpdros  *  Xen.  de  I'ep.  Laced,  viii.  §  3. 
(Plutarch,  I  s.  c). 
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as  in  all  protabilitr  a  part  of  bis  system,^  offers  an  apparent  ratter 
than  a  real  exception  to  the  general  character  of  insignificance 
which  'marks  (as  has  been  observed  above)  all  his  constitutional 
innovations.  Important  as  this  element  in  the  state  ultimately 
became,  it  was  in  its  origin  harmless  and  trivial  enough.  The 
Ephois  of  Lycurgus  were  pett^'  magistrates,  empowered  to  hold 
a  court,  and  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  probably 
appointed  for  the  special  pttrpose  of  watching  over  the  Lycurgean 
discipline,  and  pimishing  those  who  neglected  it.*  From  this 
general  supei-vision  or  superintendence  they  received  their  name, 
and  to  it  their  powers  were  Cionfined  in  the  earlier  times.  Their  poli- 
tical influence  had  an  entirely  difterent  source,  and  grew'  out  of 
circumstances  which  arose  later,  and  were  probably  little  foreseen 
by  the  inventor  of  the  magistracy.  The  election  by  the  assembly, 
the  number  five,  and  even  perhaps  the  monthlj^  oath  interchanged 
between  them  and  the  kings,"  may  have  dated  from  Lycurgus  ;  but 
the  origin  of  their  political  power  must  be  sought  in  events  which 
happened  a  century  after  his  decease. 

14.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  political  changes  introduced  by 
Lycurgus — however  well  adapted  to  put  an  end  to  the  internal 
troubles  from  which  Sparta  was  suffering — that  we  must  look  for 
traces  of  that  originality  and  genius  which  entitle  him  to  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  master  minds  of  Greece.^  His  true  glor}'  is  to 
be  foitnd  in  the  introduction  of  that  extraordinary  system  of  training 
and  discipline  by  which  the  Spartans  were  distinguished  from  all 
the  nations  of  continental  Greece,  and  through  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  attained  their  vast  power  and  influence.  Whether 
this  system  was  originally  conceived  in  his  own  mind,  or  whether 
it  (or  something  like  it)  had  been  in  force  from  a  remote  period 
among  all  Greeks  of  the  Doric  stock,  or  whether  finall}'  it  was 
copied  by  the  Spartan  lawgiver  from  institutions  which  had  pre- 

*  See  note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  65.     It  is  not  while  the  symbolical  character  and  archaic 

likely  tliat  Theopompus,  one  of  the  kings  quaintness  of  the  expression  show  the  remote 

who  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  As-  age  at  which  these  powers  must  have  been 

semblr  by  the  law  which  forbade  its  amend-  conferred. 

ing  a  bill,  should  have  instituted  the  Epho-  ^  The  kings  swore  to  rule  according  to 

ralty,   which  had  certainly  from  the   first  law  (/caro  rovs  rfj  Tr6\et  Kfi/j-evovs  vS/xovs 

somewhat   of    a   popular   character.      (See  ^aciKevcreiv),  the  Ephors  to  maintiiin  the 

Miiller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  121  ;  Grote,  Hist,  royal  authority  unshaken  so  long  as  the  king 

of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  467.)  observed  his  oath  (ifiTredopKOvvTos  eKelvov 

^  Jliiller  says  the  Spartan  Ephors  were  affrvpeKiKTov    rrtv    fiacnXeiav   Trapi^eiv). 

originally    "Inspectors    of    the    market"  See  Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced,  xv.  §  7. 

(Dorians,  ii.  p.  120),  and  quotes  an  old  ety-  ^  Plutarch  says  of  Lycurgus  that  he  "de- 

mologist,   who   gives  this  meaning   to   the  seiwedly  sui-passed  in   reputation  all  other 

word  "  Ephor."    But  it  has  been  commonly  Grecian   lawgivers     (eifcdrccs    vireprjpi   t^ 

concluded  on  good  gi-ounds  that  they  had  a  5o|j7  rovs  ■KU'T^oT^iroKiTivcrajj.fvovs  fvrois 

general   superintendence   from    very    early  "EXAtjcti.    Vit.   Lycurg.  sub  tin.).     Xeno- 

times  (see  Thirhvall,  vol.   ii.  p.   355 ;  Die-  phon  speaks  of  him  as   "  wise  in  the  very 

tionaiT  of  Antiq.  ad  voc.  Ephori,  &c.).  The  highest    degree"     (eU    ra    etrxaTa    ixaXa 

sense  of  the  edict  which  tliey  put  forth  on  a-o<p6v^.     Aristotle  thought  that  he  had  not 

entering   office,    ordering   the  citizens    "  to  been  sufficiently  honoured  at  Sparta,  though 

shave  the  moustache  and  obey  the  laws  "  (as  Plutarch  observes,  1.  s.  c.)  he  had  had  a 

{Keip€(T6ai  rhv  fxvcnaKa  /cai  irpocrexetJ'  Tois  temple  built  to  him,  and  was  worshipped 

vofj-oLs.    Plut.   Cleom.   c.   9),  indicates  this  there  as  a  god. 
wide  scope  as  embraced  by  their   powers, 
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viously  existed  only  in  ( 'ntc,  llieru  is  scarcely  sufficient  evidence 
to  determine.  \\  lule  the  hypothesis  that  the  Lycurgeun  legishition 
■was  a  mere  revival  of  primitive  Dorian  customs,  tends  to  lessen  in 
some  degree  the  marvel  of  its  successful  establishment,  and  has 
some  of  the  greatest  of  modern  names  in  its  favour,"  the  fact — noted 
by  Mr.  Grote  ' — that  no  traces  of  such  a  system  appear  in  any  other 
Dorian  state,  unless  it  be  in  Crete,  and  the  further  fact  that  not  a 
single  ancient  writer  views  the  matter  in  this  light,  interpose  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  to  its  reception.  The  balance  of  ancient 
authority  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  derivation  of  the  whole 
Spartan  system  from  Crete ;"  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  on 
such  a  point  a  balance  of  authority  is  of  much  value,  and  whether 
probability  is  not  upon  the  whole  a  better  guide.  Granting  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  systems,  which  it 
seems  over-bold  to  deny,*  it  would  appear  to  be  at  least  as  likely 
that  the  institutions  travelled  from  the  continent  to  the  island  as 
from  the  island  to  the  continent.  Very  little  is  really  known  of 
early  Cretan  history  ;■"  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Dorian 
cities  in  Crete  were  not,  one  and  all,  colonies  from  the  Pelopon- 
nese,*  who  carried  witli  tliem  into  their  new  homes  institutions  and 
practices  found  beneficial  in  the  mother-country.  In  this  way  the 
spread  of  the  system  is  natural,  and  has  numerous  analogies ;  while 
the  contrary  story,  that  Lycurgus  sought  and  found  in  the  remote, 


^  As  OttfVied  Miiller,  Heeien,  Niebuhr,  K. 
F.  Hermann,  and  Bishop  Thirlwall. 

1  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4ot3.  Nie- 
bulir  anticipates  this  ohjection,  and  to  meet 
it  declares  he  considers  it  moi-e  probable  that 
t!ie  ancient  Doric  institutions  had  l«en  given 
up  by  the  other  Dorians  than  that  they  were 
newly  invented  and  instituted  by  the  Spai- 
tims  (Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p. 
259,  E.  T.).  But  the  ()i)posite  view  may  be 
maintained  with  at  least  as  mucli  reason. 

-  This  is  the  view  of  Herodotus  (i.  6b), 
who  expressly  gives  it  as  the  Spartan  tradi- 
tion, of  Aristotle  (Po).  ii.  7,  ad  init.),  of 
Ephorus  (Fr.  64),  of  Plutarch  (\'it.  Lycurg. 
c.  4),  and  of  Strabo  (x.  p.  704;  comp.  xvi. 
p.  Iu84).  The  last-mentioned  writer  regards 
it  as  an  admittwl  fact  {duoXoyelrai ).  Tyr- 
taiis,  however,  the  most  ancient  authority, 
by  assigning  the  Lycurgean  institutions  to 
tiie  Delphic  oracle,  seems  to  ignore  their 
Cretan  origin. 

^  Mr.  Grote  says  the  Cretan  institutions 
were  "  dissimilar  "  to  the  Spartan  '•  in  those 
two  attributes  which  form  the  mark  and 
pinch  of  Spartan  legislation,  viz.  the  military 
disci))line  and  the  rigorous  private  training" 
'Hist,  of  Greece,  1.  s.  C).  But  these  are 
exactly  the  points  in  which  all  the  ancient 
writers  declare  the  resemblance  to  have  been 
most  close.  (See  Plut.  Lee;,  i.-iii.  ;  Ar.  Eth. 
i.  13,  §  .; ;  Pol.  vii.  2,  §  5  ;  Ephor.  Fr.  (34 ; 
Heraclid.  Pont.  Fr.  3;  Mie.  Damasc.  Fr. 
115.)    Even    Polybius,    who  maintains  the 


dissimilarity  of  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  in- 
stitutions (vi.  45;  by  his  silence  with  regard 
to  these  points,  is  a  witness  in  favour  of  their 
being  common  to  the  two  systems. 

■*  "  Crete,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  is  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  the  countries  that  belong 
to  the  empire  of  Greece"  (Lectures,  vol.  i. 
p.  251,  E.  T. ).  Ejihorus  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  writer  who  distinctly  treated  of 
Cretan  customs  and  history,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  very  defective. 

^  The  earliest  notice  of  Dorians  in  Crete  is 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Odyssey — 

c^'  IXGV  *A>fatoi, 

Aupiee?  Tt  Tptx<i'«S)  ^'O'  ^e   HeXairyoi. 

Od.,\i\.  175-177. 

But  the  value  of  this  must  depend  on  the  date 
of  the  Odyssey,  which  is  probably  a  good  dcjil 
later  than  the  Iliad,  and  j^ierhaps  little,  if  at 
all,  anterior  to  Lycurgus.  Audron's  story 
of  a  migration  of  Dorians  to  Crete  from 
Histia-otis,  wiiiih  K.  0.  Miiller  ailmits  to  bo 
"  Wonderful,"  and  to  "  present  a  striking  ano- 
maly in  the  history  of  the  ancient  colonies" 
(Dorians,  voL  i.  p.  37,  E.  '1'.),  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  the  minute  "accuracy"  of 
its  statements  betraying  its  origin.  Even  the 
colony  of  Altiia'nienes  (Eph.  Fr.  62  j  is  oj)€n 
to  grave  doubts ;  and  it  may  be  questional 
whether  the  Laced.a?mi)nian  mlonii's  of  Lyc- 
tus  and  Lanij*  were  not  really  the  tii-st  .-et- 
tlcuieuts  made  by  the  Dorians  in  the  isbmd. 
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insipuficant.  and  scarcely  Ilellonic  Crete"  a  sot  of  institutions 
■xvhifli  lio  tnuiNtcnvil  bodily  to  his  native  Sparta,  is — to  say  tlio 
least — as  inijirobable  a  tale  as  any  tliat  has  como  down  to  us  on 
respectable  anthonty. 

15.  But  from  wliatever  quarter  the  Lycurgoan  discipline  was 
derived,  -whether  from  Crete,  from  Delphi,  or  (as  is  most  probable) 
from  the  genius  of  Lycurgus  himself,  it  must  always  remain  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  facts  of  histor3%  that  such  a  system  was  suc- 
c«'»ful]y  ini]>osed  upon  a  state  which  had  grown  ti]i  without  it.  To 
ciiaiigc  the  customs  of  a  nation,  even  in  single  points,  is  provcrliially 
difficult ;  to  introduce  strictness  of  living  in  the  place  of  laxity, 
unless  un<ler  the  stimulus  of  strong  ndigious  feeling,  is  almost 
unprecedented  ;  but  without  such  stimulus,  or  at  least  with  a  veiy 
low  degree  of  it,  to  induce  a  nation  voluntarily  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  set  of  institutions,  and  those  of  so  strict  and  self-denying  a 
character  as  the  Spartan,  is  a  tiiumph  of  personal  influence  exceed- 
ing anj'thing  with  which  ordinary  experience  makes  vts  acquainted, 
and  one  which  could  only  have  been  possible  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  Nothing  less  than  the  combination  of  great  genius 
and  great  personal  weight  on  the  one  hand,  with  imminent  and 
extreme  peril  on  the  other,  can  account  for  the  submission  of  the 
Spartans  to  a  new  and  untried  system,  which  compressed  all  within 
its  iron  grasp,  and  Avhich  to  every  man  not  bred  up  in  it  must  have 
been  felt  as  a  scarcely  endurable  slaveiy.  Perhaps  the  continued 
resistance  of  Am3'cla3,  and  the  hardships  and  miseries  consequent  on 
a  peiiietual  warfare  with  so  very  near  a  neighbour,  may  have  been 
foinid  so  intolerable  as  to  render  any  change  acceptable  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief;  or  it  maybe  that  the  very  existence  of 
Sparta  was  threatened  by  the  growing  posver  of  the  imsubdued 
Achaians,  and  that  the  legislator  made  his  appeal  not  so  much  to 
the  desire  of  ease  or  the  lust  of  conquest  as  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

Tlie  details  of  the  Lycurgean  discipline  are  so  well  known,  they 
have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  ordinary  histories,  and  there  is 
60  little  dispute  concerning  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  swell 
the  present  Essay  by  introducing  an  account  of  them  in  this  place. 
The  reader  is  especially  referred  to  the  description  given  l)y  Mr. 
Grote,"  as  at  once  the  most  copious  and  the  most  exact  which  exists 
in  our  language. 

Ifi.  On  one  point,  however,  in  the  legislation  of  Ijycurgus  a  very 
important  difference  of  opinion  exists,  into  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enter.  Most  modem  writers,^  following  the  detailed  and 
circumstantial  statements  of  Plutarch/  have  represented  Lycurgus 


•  Niebuhr  has  remarkefl  on  the  strange-         ''  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .512-529. 
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in  the  population  of  a  large  barbaric  element,  Thirlwall  I"  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  3<J2- 

prol^ably  in  part  Pelnsgic,  in  part  derived  .S0.5),  Schopiann  (Ant.  .Jur.   Publ.  p.  llf)), 

from  .Asia.       The 'Ereii/cpTjTfj,    or    "true  Tittmann 'Griech.  .Staatsalterthiiiiier,  §  2>^), 
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as  resuming  tlie  whole  land  of  Sparta,  and  allotting  it  out  afresh  in 
equal  portions  to  the  inhabitants.  According  to  this  view,  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
general  equalisation  of  property ;  and  hence  vai'ioiis  provisions  are 
ascribed  to  him  having  for  their  object  to  prolong  the  equality, 
which,  without  sxich  provisions,  would  have  disappeared  in  one  or 
tAvo  generations.  He  is  supposed  to  have  forbidden  the  subdivision 
or  alienation  of  lots,  entailing  them  strictly  upon  the  eldest  son,  or  the 
eldest  daughter,  if  there  were  no  son  ;  in  the  case  of  childless  persons 
to  have  only  allowed  their  lots  to  be  bequeathed  to  citizens  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  land ;  and  in  the  case  of  heiresses  to  have  provided 
that  they  should  be  married  only  to  such  persons.'  By  these  means 
it  is  thought  that  the  number  of  the  lots  was  maintained  intact,  and 
the  near  equality  of  possessions  preserved,  from  the  original  insti- 
tution of  Lycurgiis  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war. 

17.  Against  this  view,  which  had  come  to  be  generally  received, 
Mr.  Grote  has  argued  with  irresistible  force  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Histor3\*  He  has  shown,  first,  that  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  equalisation,  or  of  the  provisoes  to  maintain  it,  is  possessed  by 
any  of  the  earlier  writers,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Isocrates,  or  Aristotle,  whose  statements  are  often  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  theory ;  *  secondly,  that  in  the  historic  times  there  is  as 
much  inequality  of  property  in  Sparta  as  elsewhere''  in  Greece  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  provisoes  assumed  as  part  of  the  Lycurgean  system 
are  for  the  most  part  pure  modern  inventions,  and  rest  upon  no 
ancient  authority  ;  and  fourthly,  that  the  account  in  Plutarch  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  since  it  assumes  an  extent  of  Spartan  domi- 
nion in  the  time  of  Lycnrgus  which  was  not  acqxtired  till  some  cen- 
turies later.*    He  also  with  great  ingenuity  accounts  for  the  original 


1  Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  324;  Manso's 
Sparta,  i.  1,  §  121,  and  i.  2,  §  129-134  ; 
Mtiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  202-205. 
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3  Aristotle  calls  Phaleas  of  Chalcedou, 
and  not  Lycurgus,  the  inventor  of  Com- 
munism (Pol.  ii.  4).  He  also  makes  the 
levelling  tendency  of  the  Lycurgean  legisla- 
tion consist  entirely  in  the  system  of  syssitia 
{to,  irepl  ras  Krr)(Teis  eV  AaKeSalixoyi  t  o7 s 
(Tvcrairiois  6  ro/xo^eTTjs  iKoivucre.  ibid, 
ii.  2.  Compare  Theophrastus,  ap.  Plut. 
Lycurg.  c.  10).  Instead  of  regarding  Ly- 
curgus  as  having  established  equality  of  pos- 
sessions, he  complains  that  he  had  not  taken 
sufficient  precautions  .t  gainst  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  in  a  few  hands.  Xenophon, 
who  is  the  unqualified  eulogiser  of  Lycurgus' 
legislation,  knows  nothing  about  his  having 
established  any  forced  eqiudity  of  property, 
but  praises  him  tor  removing  the  motives 
which  lead  men  to  seek  wealth,  by  his  laws 
with  regard  to  diet  and  dress  (Rep.  Lac.  c. 
vii.).  Isocrates  mentions  "  the  re-division  of 
lands"  among  the  evils  from  whicli  Sparta 
had  always  been  free  (_Paiiath.  xii.  p.  287 J. 


The  silence  of  Plato  as  to  Lycurgus  in  his 
Laws  is  also  of  great  importance. 

■•  Herodotus  seems  to  consider  that  wealth 
was  distributed  at  Sparta  as  unequally  as 
elsewhere.  He  speaks  of  the  wife  of  Agetus 
as  "  the  daughter  of  icealthy  parents " 
{avOpwirwv  oK^ioiv  Ovyaripa.  vi.  61),  and 
of  Sperthias  and  Bulis  as  "  among  the 
u-ealthiest  men  in  the  place "  (xpVI-i'aci 
a.vr}KOUTfs  is  ra  irpuTa,  vii.  134).  'i'hu- 
cydides,  referring  to  a  more  distant  date, 
observes  that  •'  the  ric/it'r  Spartans,  in  the 
simplicity  of  then-  dress  and  in  their  whole 
style  of  living,  conformed  themselves  to  the 
ordinary  standai'd  "  (i.  6).  Xenophon  con- 
trasts the  "  opulent  "  with  the  other  Spartans 
(Kep.  Lac.  v.  3,  and  Hell.  vi.  4,  §  11). 
Plato  says  that  there  was  more  gold  and 
silver  in  Sparta  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece 
(Alcib.  i.  p.  122,  E.). 

*  Plutarch  makes  Lycurgus  divide  the 
land  about  Sparta  into  9000  equal  lots  for 
the  Spartans,  and  the  rest  of  Laconia  into 
30.000  similar  lots  for  the  Periffci.  The 
modern  writers  who  profess  to  follow  him, 
almost  all  admit  that  the   latter  statement 
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insignificant,  and  scarcely  Hellenic  Crete "  a  set  of  institutions 
Avhich  he  transferred  bodily  to  his  native  Sparta,  is — to  say  the 
least — as  improbable  a  tale  as  any  that  has  come  down  to  us  on 
respectable  authority. 

15.  But  from  whatever  quarter  the  Lycurgean  discipline  was 
derived,  whether  from  Crete,  from  Delphi,  or  (as  is  most  probable) 
from  the  genius  of  Lycurgus  himself,  it  must  always  remain  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  facts  of  history,  that  such  a  system  was  suc- 
cessfully imposed  upon  a  state  which  had  grown  up  without  it.  To 
change  the  customs  of  a  nation,  even  in  single  points,  is  proverbially 
difficult ;  to  introduce  strictness  of  living  in  the  place  of  laxity, 
unless  under  the  stimulus  of  strong  religious  feeling,  is  almost 
unprecedented ;  but  withoiit  such  stimulus,  or  at  least  with  a  very 
low  degree  of  it,  to  induce  a  nation  voluntarily  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  set  of  institutions,  and  those  of  so  strict  and  self-denj'ing  a 
character  as  the  Spartan,  is  a  triumph  of  personal  influence  exceed- 
ing anything  with  which  ordinary  experience  makes  us  acquainted, 
and  one  which  could  only  have  been  possible  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  Kothing  less  than  the  combination  of  great  genius 
and  great  personal  weight  on  the  one  hand,  with  imminent  and 
extreme  peril  on  the  other,  can  account  for  the  submission  of  the 
Spartans  to  a  new  and  untried  system,  which  compressed  all  within 
its  iron  grasp,  and  Avhich  to  eveiy  man  not  bred  up  in  it  must  have 
been  felt  as  a  scarcely  endurable  slavery.  Perhaps  the  continued 
resistance  of  Arayclaa,  and  the  hardships  and  miseries  consequent  on 
a  perpetual  warfare  with  so  verj^  near  a  neighbour,  may  have  been 
fuund  so  intolerable  as  to  render  any  change  acceptable  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  very  existence  of 
Sparta  was  threatened  by  the  growing  j^ower  of  the  unsubdued 
Achajans,  and  that  the  legislator  made  his  appeal  not  so  much  to 
the  desire  of  ease  or  the  lust  of  conquest  as  to  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

The  details  of  the  Lycurgean  discipline  are  so  well  known,  they 
have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  ordinary  histories,  and  there  is 
so  little  dispute  concerning  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  swell 
the  present  Essay  by  introducing  an  account  of  them  in  this  place. 
The  reader  is  especially  referred  to  the  description  given  by  Mr, 
Grote,'^  as  at  once  the  most  copious  and  the  most  exact  which  exists 
in  our  language. 

10.  On  one  point,  however,  in  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  a  very 
important  diiference  of  opinion  exists,  into  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enter.  Most  modern  writers,^  following  the  detailed  and 
circumstantial  statements  of  Plutarch/  have  represented  Lycurgus 


^  Niebuhr  has  remarked  on  the  strange-         '  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  512-529. 
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as  resuming  the  whole  land  uf  Sparta,  and  allotting  it,  out  ufreNli  in 
equal  portions  to  the  inhabitants.  Aecording  to  tliis  view,  one  of 
the  chief  objects  ot"  the  lawgiver  was  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
general  equalisation  of  property;  and  hence  various  ])rovisions  aio 
ascribed  to  him  having  for  their  object  to  prolong  the  eipiality, 
which,  without  such  provisions,  would  have  disappeared  in  one  or 
two  generations.  lie  is  supposed  to  have  forbidden  the  subdivision 
or  alienation  of  lots,  entailing  them  strictly  iipon  the  ehlest  son,  oi-  the 
eldest  daughter,  if  there  were  no  son ;  in  the  case  of  childless  ])ersonH 
to  have  only  allowed  their  lots  to  be  becpieathed  to  citizens  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  land ;  and  in  the  case  of  heiresses  to  havi.-  jjrovided 
that  they  should  be  married  only  to  such  persons.'  By  these  means 
it  is  thought  that  the  number  of  the  lots  was  maintained  intact,  and 
the  near  equality  of  possessions  preserved,  from  the  original  insti- 
tution of  Lycurgiis  down  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

17.  Against  this  view,  which  had  come  to  be  generally  received, 
Mr.  Groto  has  argued  Avith  irresistible  force  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  History.*  He  has  shown,  first,  that  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  equalisation,  or  of  the  provisoes  to  maintain  it,  is  possessed  by 
any  of  the  earlier  writers,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Isocrates,  or  Aristotle,  whose  statements  are  often  in  direct  op])osi- 
tion  to  the  theory ; "  secondly,  that  in  the  historic  times  there  is  an 
much  inequality  of  property  in  Sparta  as  elsewhere*  in  Greece  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  provisoes  assumed  as  part  of  the  Lycurgean  system 
are  for  the  most  part  piire  modern  inventions,  and  rest  ufxm  no 
ancient  authority  ;  and  fourthly,  that  the  account  in  I'lutanli  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  since  it  assumes  an  extent  of  Spartan  domi- 
nion in  the  time  of  Lycurgiis  which  was  not  acquired  till  some  cen- 
tuiies  later.*     He  also  with  great  ingenuity  accounts  for  the  original 


1  Thirlwall,    vol.    i.    p.    324 ;    Manso's  The  silence  of  Plato  as  to  I.ycuin'us  in  liis 

Sparta,  i.   1,  §  121,  and  i.  2,  §  129-134;  Laws  is  also  of  great  iniportami?. 
iiiiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii,  pp.  202-205.  ■•  Herodotus  seems  to  consider  that  wealth 
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^Aristotle   calls   Phaleas    of  Chalcedon,  elsewhere.     He  sjieaks  of  the  wife  of  .\i;»'tus 

and   not  Lycurgus,   the    inventor  of  Com-  a.s     "  the    davisihtor    of    weclthij    parents " 

Uiunisui  (Pol.  ii.   4).     He  also  makes  the  {avdpdnTwv  oK^iwv  Bvyarfpa,  \\.  til),  and 

levelling  tendency  of  the  Lycurgean  legisla-  of  Sperthiiis   and    Bulis   as    "among    the 

tion  lonsi.st  entirely  in  the  system  of  >y.-sitia  irc.ilt/iicst   men    in    the    jilace  "    txp'IM"'^' 

{ra  Trepl  ras  KT-qfffis  iu  AaK(Saifj.oi/i  ro7s  a.v{\K0VTe<i  is  to  irpcira.  vii.  134).      I  hu- 

(rv(rffirloLidvofxol)eT7)siKoiv(D(Te.ihu\.  cyilides,  referring  to  a  more   di>tant    date, 

ii.   2.       Compare   Theophrastus,   ap.    Plut.  observes  that  "  tiie  ric/icr  Spartans,  in  the 

Lycurg.  c.  lO).     Instead  of  regarding  Ly-  simplicity  of  their  dress  and  in  their  whole 

curgus^as  having  established  equality  of  jios-  style  of  living,  conforuiwl  thems.'lves  to  the 

sessions,  he  complains  that  he  had  liot  taken  ordinary  standard  "  (i.  *>).     Xeuoph.m  itm- 

sutficient  jirecautions  against  the  accumula-  tniststhc  '•<>/(?(/{:»»<"  with  the  other  Sjiartana 

tion  of  property  in  a  few  hands.    Xenojihon.  ( h'ep.   Lac.   v.   3.  and  Hell.   vi.  4,   §11). 

vvho  is  the  uu(iuahtied  eulogiser  of  Lycurgus'  Plato  .says  tl>at  there   w;us  more  goiil  and 

legislation,  knows  nothing  about  his  having  silver  in  Sjarta  than  in  all  the  rest  of  (Jrccce 

established  any  forced  equality  of  projwrty,  (.Mcib.  i.  p.  122,  E.). 

but  praises   him  for  removing  the  moti\es  *  Plutarch    makes    Lycurgus   divide    the 

which  lead  men  to  seek  wealth,  by  his  laws  land  about  Sjvuta  into  'Joiie  ,^l.|al  lots  for 

with  regard  to  diet  and  dress  (Rep.  Lac.  c.  the  .'"jurtans,  and  fiie  rest  of  La»-ouiji  into 

vii.).     fsocrates  mentions  "  the  re-division  of  3n.(i(io   similar  lots  tor  the   Perio'ci.     The 

lands"'  among  the  evils  from  whicli  Sparta  mo<lern  writers  who  profits  to  follow  him, 

had  always  been  free  (^Pauath.  adi.  p.  287;.  almost  all  admit  that  the   Litter  statement 
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dependent  townships'  wliich  Avere  scattered  throngh  her  territory, 
or  even  for  1h;i(  portion  of  ihem  which  belonf^ed  to  Laconia  I'roper ; 
and  tlie  ]Mol>aliility  is  that  the  Doric  element  in  tho  Toriwcic  class 
was  really  very  small,  and  but  slightly  aiiected  tho  general  cha- 
racter of  the  body." 

Althongli,  however,  the  order  of  Perioeci  must  date  from  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  made  in  Sparta  by  the  Dorians,  it  is  of  course 
quite  true  that  its  great  development  belongs  to  the  century  imme- 
diately following  JjycTirgiTs.  JJy  the  conquests  of  Teleclus  and 
Alcamenes  the  Spartan  territory  Avas,  as  has  been  observed,  quad- 
rupled ;  and  tho  Periceci  must  have  increased  proportionately; 
while  the  subjugation  of  ^lossonia,  Avhich  belongs  to  the  succeeding 
rcigus,  again  nearly  doubled  the  habitable  territory,  and  caused  a 
further  extension  of  the  Perioecic  element,  though  not  in  the  same 
proportiLin.  The  inhabitants  of  Messenia  wei'e  for  the  most  part 
llelotised,  their  principal  cities  being  destroyed;  but  some  seem  to 
have  been  more  favourably  treated,  since  places  in  Messenia  are 
occasionally  reckoned  among  the  Perioecic  townships.'' 

19.  The  history  of  the  Messenian  wars  has  only  come  down  to  us 
in  anything  like  a  detailed  or  complete  form  in  the  woik  of  Pau- 
sanias.  The  authorities  which  this  writer  followed  were  (as  ho 
tells  us')  Myron  of  PriOne,  who  had  written  a  prose  histoiy  of  the 
earlier  war,  and  lihianus  of  Bene  in  Crete,  who  had  made  the  later 
one  the  subject  of  an  epic.  Keither  of  these  two  writers  can  be 
regarded  as  an  authority  of  much  weight,  the  poet  being  absolved 
by  tho  nature  of  his  Avork  from  any  obligation  to  respect  historical 
truth,  and  the  prose  Avriter  being  expressly  declared  untrustAVorthy 
by  Pausanias  himself.*  How  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on 
accounts  deriA-ed  from  these  sources  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  tAvo  Avriters  were  not  agreed  as  to  Avhich  Avar  it  was  wherein 
Aristomenes  took  part,  each  claiming  him  as  the  leader  in  that 
portion  of  the  struggle  Avhich  he  had  undertaken  to  commemorate. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  details  assigned 
to  the  tAvo  wars  have  so  great  an  amount  of  resemblance,  it  might 
natui-ally  have  been  suspected  that  there  was  but  a  single  contest, 
and  that  the  process  of  duplication,  whereto  tho  early  fabulists  had 
recourse  so  often  ^  to  complete  the  meagre  outline  of  history,  Avhich 
was  all  that  tradition  furnished,  had  formed  two  wars  out  of  one. 
The  Fragments,  however,  of  the  contemporary  poet  Tyrtasus  dis- 
prove this  conclusion,  and  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  there 
were  two  distinct  struggles — divided  by  an  interval,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  about  forty  years. 

20.  The  causes  assigned  for  the  mptui'e  between  Sparta  and 
Messenia  are  of  a  trivial  nature — especially  those  immediately  pre- 
ceding it.     A  dispute  between  two  herdsmen  upon  the  frontier, 

'  Strabo  is  the  chief  authority  for  this  gine  et  Indole,"  pp.  31,32. 
number  (viii.  p.  .526).     Hft  is  pei'haps  only  ^  As    Caivlamyle,     Cyparissa,    Methone, 

copic<l  by  .Stephen.     Mr.    Clinton  has  col-  Thalama;,  Thuria,  and  others, 
letted  the  names  of  63  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  pp.  '  I'ausan.  iv.  vi.  §  1. 

491-495).  2  Ibid.  §  2. 

^  See  KolJstadt's  Dissertation  "  De  Renim         ^  Compare  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  vol. 

Laconicarum  Constitutionis  Lycurgea;  Ori-  ii.  pp.  452,  453. 
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followed  lip  by  a  nmrder  on  the  one  part,  and  then  hy  reprisals  on 
the  other,  is  made  by  Pansanias  the  actual  provocative  of  hostilities.'' 
AVe  know,  however,  that  border-qiiarrels  do  not  involve  nations  in 
war  unless  they  are  otherwise  disposed  to  it ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  neither  the  violence  of  Polychares,  nor  even  the  slaughter  of 
king  Teleclns  at  the  temple  of  Diana  Limnatis  *  (which  act  had  evi- 
dently been  condoned  by  Sparta),''  would  have  produced  an  out- 
break, had  not  Sparta  been  disposed,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  attack 
her  neighbour.  The  Messenian  version  of  the  matter — which  was, 
that  these  private  wrongs  were  mere  pretexts,  and  that  Sparta, 
only  brought  them  forward  to  cloke  her  covetousness '' — may  be  the 
whole  truth ;  or  possibly,  the  lust  of  conquest  may  have  been 
sharpened  by  political  animosity,  the  policy  of  conciliation  pursued 
by  the  Dorian  conquerors  of  Messenia  "  standing  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  exclusiveness  of  Sparta,  and  tending  to  rouse  a  spirit  of 
discontent  among  the  subject  population  of  the  latter  country. 

21.  Sparta  is  accused  of  having  opened  the  war  by  an  act  of 
treachery,  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Boeotians  commenced  the 
gi'eat  Peloponnesian  struggle,'  or  to  that  by  which  Louis  XIV.  in 
1681  began  his  attack  upon  Germany.*  Ampheia,  a  Messenian 
town  upon  their  borders,  was  seized  in  time  of  peace,  a  Spartan 
army  having  entered  by  night  through  the  open  gates,  and  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants  in  their  beds.^  The  war  was  then  carried  on 
from  this  basis.  Sparta  ravaged  the  open  country  and  besieged  the 
towns,'*  but  met  with  the  ill-success  which  always  marked  her 
attempts  upon  walled  places.^  Meanwhile  the  Messenian s,  who 
were  superior  at  sea,  plundered  the  Lacedcemonian  coasts.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war  the  Messenian  monarch  ventured  to  take  the 
.  field  for  the  protection  of  his  temtory  ;  and  the  Spartans,  unwilling 
to  assault  the  position  where  he  had  entrenched  himself,  Avere  forced 
to  retire  ■without  their  usual  booty.  Reproached  on  their  return 
home  for  this  failure,  they  made  in  the  next  year  a  great  etfort : 
both  kings  took  the  field,  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  but 
without  any  decided  result,  neither  party  even  claiming  the  victory. "^ 
However,  about  this  time  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Messe- 
nians  are  said  to  have  been  so  exhausted,  that  they  were  forced  to 

*  Pausan.  rv'.  iv.  §  4.  Unless  we  suppose  a  ground  of  political  ani- 

*  Ibid.  in.  ii.  §  6,  and  IV.  iv.  §  2.  mosity,  it  is  ditficult  to  account  for  tiie  bitter 

*  Pausanias  places  a  generation  (30  years)  spirit  wliich  animated  tlie  Spartans  from  the 
between  the  murder  of  Teleclus  and  the  com-  very  commencement.  Note  particularly  the 
mencement  of  hostilities  (iv.  iv.  §  3).  oath    which  they  are  said  to  have  taken, 

"^  Pausan.  IV.  v.  §  1.      AaKeSai/xovldvi  "  Never  to  cease  from  the  war  till   Jlessenia 

Se    oil    5ta    ravra   iroXeixTJcral    (patriv    (ol  was    their    own"     (Pausan.    IV.    v.  §3; 

M.effffr]vioij,    virh   tt  A.  e  o  r  6  |  (  a  s    Se    rfj  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  403). 
cr(pfT4pa  eTriySouAeCcrai.  ^  The  attack  on  Plata?a  (Thucyd.  ii.  2. 

^  Cresphontcs  is  said   to  have   been  the  Comp.  iii.  56,-  where  the  Platreans  charac- 

victim  of  an  aristocratic  conspiracy  brought  terise  the  act). 

about  by  his  favouring  the  popular  party,  *  The   capture    of    Strasburg    (Russell's 

i.  e.  the  conquered  Achaeans   (Pausan.  iv.  Modern  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  114). 
iii.   §  4.    Comp.   Eph.    ap.    Strab.  viii.   pp.  '  Pausan.  IV.  v.  §  3. 

529,  530).     yEpytus,  his  son,  and  Glaucus,  ■•  Ibid.  iv.  vii.  §  1. 

his   grandson,   apjxsir   to   have   pursued   a  ^  See  note  on  Book  ix.  ch.  70. 

similar  policy  (Pausan.  IV.  iii.  §  5-6.     Cf.  ''  i'ausan.  IV.  ch.  viii. 

Thu-lwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343). 

u  2 
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adoin  the  plan  of  abaudouiiip;  most  of  their  cities  and  occupying  the 
higli  mountain  of  Ithome,  uhtn-o  they  fortified  themselves.^  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  to  Delplii  to  ask  advice,  and  were  bidden  to 
oiler  to  the  infernal  gods  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race  of  ^pytus.  In 
obedience  to  this  oracle,  Aristodemus,  an  ^pj'tid,  sacrificed  his 
daughter:*  and  the  8]iartans,  alanned  at  such  bloody  rites,  made  no 
fuither  attack  upon  the  Wessenians  for  the  space  of  six  years."  At 
last,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  they  took  heart,  and  marched 
against  Ithome.  A  second  battle  was  now  fought,  which  was  as 
little  decisve  as  the  former,  though  the  Messenian  king  (Euphaes) 
w;is  slain  in  it.  Another  pause  followed.  During  the  first  four 
years  of  Aristodemus,  the  successor  of  Euphaes,  no  opeiations  of 
importance  were  attempted  on  either  side  ; '  his  fifth  year,  however, 
was  signalised  by  a  third  engagement,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  bj^  the  Corinthians,  while  Arcadia,  Argos,  and  Sicyon  gave 
their  aid  to  the  Messenians  ;  and  after  a  stoutly  contested  fight  the 
iSpartans  were  completely  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  confu- 
sion to  their  omti  country.*  Sparta  now  in  her  turn  sent  for  advice 
to  Delphi,  and  was  recommended  to  have  recourse  to  craft — a 
counsel  which  she  was  not  slow  to  follow.  Ko  particular  success 
attended  her  efforts  ;"  but  at  last,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war, 
the  Messenians  being  hard  pressed  for  provisions,  and  alarmed  by 
portents  and  oracles,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  resistance,  and,  deserting 
Ithome,  scattered  themselves  to  their  homes,  or  took  refuge  in 
foreign  states.*  The  Spartans  razed  Ithome  to  the  ground,  and 
rapidly  overran  the  whole  country  ;  the  inhabitants  were  treated 
with  extreme  severit}^ ;  the  entire  population  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots,  becoming  serfs  upon  the  land,  which  was  re- 
garded as  forfeited,  and  paying  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  full  half 
of  the  produce.* 

22.  The  fiist  Messenian  war,  which  lasted  (as  Tyrtaeus  declared*) 
exactly  twenty  years,  began  certainly,  and  probably  ended,  within 
the  single  reign  of  Theopompus.'     According  to  Pausanias,  it  com- 

''  Pausan.  IV.   ch.  ix.    §   1.       Thirlwall  burthen.     In  our  own  country  the  rent  is 

(Hist,  of  Greece,    vol.    i.   p.  348)  regards  commonly    reckoned    at   one-third    of    the 

Ithome    as    occupied    for    the    purpose    of  produce.     In  liussia  the  serf  gives  half  his 

"  covering  the  region  which  lay  beyond  it,"  time  to  his  lord,  and  in  addition  pays  an 

i.  e.  the   rich   vale  of  the  Pamisus.     But  annual  tax  of  eight  rubles  for  each  male  in 

Pausanias  has  no  such  notion.  his  family  (De  Hell,  p.  109). 

^  Ibid.  ch.  ix.  §  5.  *  Tyrta;us,  Fr.  4: — 

Tu'j       u'  ^'      ■  'Am<<>'   avTrji'  5'  ftnaxoVT   ivvia  KaX  Sex    en\, 

Ibid.  ch.  XI.   §   1.  NcuAcjueo)!,  aUl  ToXaaii^pova  8ufj.6v  exovTCt, 

"    Ibid.  ch.  xi.  §  .3.  ,Aixmi2'''<''_'>  ^arepwi'  ■i)ixi7ipMv  Trare'pes' 

■^    Ibid    ch    xii     S'^  1     "^  Eikoo-tuj  5'  oi  ixiv  Kara  nCova  epya  \t.ir6vTei 

A     i       ',.    '       1    .'''"'  .       ,   ,,       ,     ,1       ,.  'I'evyov 'Idu/J-aiMV  eK  ueyoAwc  bpeuiv. 

*  Anadia  and  -Argos  received  the  bulk  of         , 

the  refugees  (Pausan.  IV.  xiv.  §  1).     Some  '  ^e  Pausan.  iv.  iv.  §  3,  and  §  6.      As 

of  the  priestly  families  are  said  to  have  taken  ^l'^'  ^'"''^^  observes,   Pausanias's  authority, 

up  their  abode  at  Eleusis  (ibid.).  lyrta:us,   does    not   positively   affirm   that 

*  See  the  well-known  fragment  i^Fr.  5)  in  Theopompus  brought  the   war   to   a   close 

which  Tyitaus  describes  their  condition:—       ii''"*-  *^f  ^'''^''^'   ^'o'-  "•  P-   ^70,  note  2). 
,_  ,  .         .  „  ,  His  words,  however,   ceilainly  convey  that 

lIoTrep  ovoi  j^yoAoi?  ox^eai  Teipoftevot,   _  imiression  • 

at(r7To<Tvvoi.<TL  (^e'poi'Tf!  arayicaiTj?  i/Vo  Kvypfjs  ,^ 

Hljua-u  irav,   '6<J(T0V  Kap-nhv  apovpa.  (fiipei.  H/xtrepM  PacnKri'C  fleoicri  <j>C\(i>  ©coTrd/uTTu, 

fri  •                .    ,               •  1        ,                                  .  ^''  ^''^  Mt(7(7Tjc>)^  siXouev  cvpyyopov. 

1  ills  cannot  be  considered  a  very  oppressive  (tr.  3.) 
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menced  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad,®  or  b.c.  743,  and 
consequently  terminated  in  B.C.  724.  These  dates  cannot  he  con- 
sidered to  have  any  high  historical  value,  but  they  harmonise  suf- 
ficiently with  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  little 
doiibt  that  the  war  fell  into  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  following  within  a  century  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 

23.  It  is  conjectured,  with  a  good  deal  of  probability,"  that  im- 
portant internal  changes  grew  oiit  of  this  war  and  conquest,  which 
so  greatly  altered  the  external  position  of  Sparta.  Political  acts  of 
no  small  consequence  are  assigiied  to  both  the  kings  engaged  in  it ;' 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  unusual  circumstance  of  the  founding 
by  Sparta  of  a  real  colony  out  of  her  own  citizens  belongs  to  the 
pei'iod  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  struggle.^  Peihaps 
there  are  scarcely  sufficient  data  on  which  to  reconstruct  the  true 
history  of  the  period ;  but  the  view  taken  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  of 
the  changes  made,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  them,  is  at 
once  so  ingenious  and  so  consistent  with  probability,  that  it  well 
deserves  at  least  the  attention  of  the  student. 

Bishop  Thirlwall  supposes  that,  to  supply  the  losses  which 
Sparta  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  war,  a  number  of  new  citizens 
were  admitted  at  its  close  from  the  Perioecic  and  Helot  classes  ; 
but  that  between  these  new  citizens  and  the  old  ones  a  distinction 
was  made,  the  new  forming  a  lower  grade  and  being  therefore 
designated  "  Inferiors  "  ('YirofXEiortc),^  while  the  old  citizens,  who 
had  certain  exclusive  privileges,  were  termed  'Ofxoiol — "  Peers"  or 
"  Equals."  The  assembly  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  he  con- 
siders to  have  constituted  the  oidinary  "Assembly"  (7  iKuX-nfrin — ol 
eKKXijToi),  while  that  of  the  Peers  only  was  the  "  Little  Assembly  " 
{»/  jjticpa  tkxXr/OTct).  This  last-named  body  elected  the  Senators  (yi- 
poyrec)  ;  but  the  possessors  of  the  lower  fianchise  had  a  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  which  elected  the  Ephors.  Hence  the  Ephors 
had  from  the  time  of  Theopompus  a  new  position— they  became  the 
representatives,  and  the  sole  representatives,  of  the  whole  peoj^le. 
They  were  therefore  able  to  assume  a  tone,  and  gradually  to  take 
a  position,  far  above  that  which  they  had  held  under  the  original 
constitution  of  Lycurgus;  and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the 
mistaken  view  which  assigned  the  original  creation  of  the  Ephor- 
alty  to  Theopompus.  The  colonisation  of  Tarentum  grew  out  of 
the  admission  of  the  new  citizens.     A  portion  were  discontented 


*  Pausan.  IV.  v.  §  4.  2  ggg  the  Fragments  of  Ephorus  and  An- 
^  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  tiochus  quoted  by  Strabo  (vi.  pp.  402,  403), 
352-357.  and  compare  Arist.  Pol.  v.  ti.  It  may  be 
1  Theopompus  is  said  by  writers  of  great  doubted  whether  Crotona,  Locri,  and  the 
authority  to  ha\'e  instituted  the  Ejjhors  other  cities  of  Magna  Gra;cia  wiiich  were 
(supra,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  note*).  Polydorus,  said  to  have  received  colonies  from  Sparta 
the  king  of  the  other  house,  was  reputed  by  (Pausan.  ill.  iii.  §  1),  are  not  more  pro- 
some  to  have  added  3000  lots — and  there-  perly  regarded  as  settlements  of  the  exiled 
fore  3000  citizens — at  the  close  of  the  war  Acha>ans  (see  Hermann's  Folit.  Ant.  §  80). 
(Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  c.  8).  The  two  kings  ^  Compare  the  "  Gentes  mhiores,"  at 
conjointly  were  said  to  have  procured  from  Kome — a  later  addition  to  the  citizen  body, 
Delphi  the  ordinance  limiting  the  powers  of  according  to  both  Livy  {}.  35)  and  Cicero 
the  assembly  to  the  simple  rejection  or  (De  Kepub.  ii.  20). 
acceptance  of  propositions  (_ibid.  c.  6). 
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with  the  inferior  gnulo  wliii  h  thoy  occupied,  and — like  the  IMinyre 
at  an  earlier  ]>eriod* — claimed  more  complete  equality  of  privileges. 
Their  demands  beini;;  resisted,  they  attempted  a  revolution ;  and 
the  gt'Vernment  was  fain  to  disembarrass  itself  of  them  by  adopting 
"  one  of  the  usual  means  of  getting  rid  of  disafi'ected  and  turbulent 
citizens."  As  the  Miny;B  were  led  out  to  Tliera,  so  the  discon- 
tented "  Inferiors  "  were  induced  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Taren- 
tum.  Hence  the  stories  of  Theopompus  and  Antiochus — misrepre- 
sentatiiais  of  the  real  history,  which  are  yet  correct  in  the  main 
facts — the  connexion  of  the  colonisation  with  the  Messenian  struggle, 
and  the  discontent  in  which  it  originated. 

Such  is  the  view  suggested  by  Bishop  Thirlwall.  Mr.  Grote, 
without  examining  it  formally,  by  implication  rejects  it,  since  he 
regards  the  distinction  between  "  Equals"  and  "  Inferiors"  as  equi- 
valent to  that  between  the  fully  qualified  citizens,  who  paid  their 
due  quotas  to  the  sj'ssitia,  and  the  disfranchised  poor,  whose  means 
were  insufficient  for  that  purpose ;  *  while  his  exjDlanation  of  the 
two  assemblies  is,  that  the  larger  was  that  of  the  "  Equals  "  only, 
while  the  lesser  (//  yuiicpa)  was  tlie  same  with  the  Senate!^  With  regard 
to  the  colonisation  of  Tarentum,  he  allows  tliat  it  took  place  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  was  connected  with  serious  disturbances  at  Sparta  -J 
but  he  contents  himself  with  simply  repeating  the  accoimt  given 
by  Antiochus  of  the  matter,  without  any  attempt  to  explain  its  dif- 
ficulties, or  to  harmonise  it  with  the  statements  of  other  writers. 
These  statements  are  so  various  and  conflicting,*  while  their  autho- 
rity is  so  nearly  equal,  that  they  .seem  to  be  fairly  regarded  as  one 
and  all  "distortions  of  a  historical  fact.'"'  Bishop  Thirlwall's 
conjectural  restoration  of  the  fact  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory",  and 
if  not  history,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  substitute  for 
history  that  is  possible,  considering  the  scantiness  and  contradictory 
character  of  the  data. 

24.  The  second  Messenian  war  broke  out,  according  to  Pausanias, 
thirty-nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  first.'  It  has  been  argued 
that  this  intei-val  is  too  short  to  suit  the  expression  of  Tyrta3us — 
the  only  writer  of  authority  on  the  subject— that  the  second  war 
was  carried  on  by  those  whose  "  fathers'  fathers  "  caiTied  on  the 

*  Herod,  iv.  146.  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Spartans 

5  Histoiy  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  489.  engaged  in  it.     Despised  and  deprived  of  the 

^  Ibid.  p.  481.      Mr.  Grote  quotes  the  ricjhts   of  citizens,    they   plotted   a  revolt, 

authority    of    Lachmann    (Spart.    Verfass.  which  was  discovered  and  crushed,  the  de- 

§  12,  p.   216),  and  refers  to  Xen.  Hellen.  tected  conspirators  being  compelled  to  seek 

m.  iii.   §   8  a.s  decisive.     But  this  passage  another  country  (Strab.  1.  s.  c).     Diodorus, 

does    not    really   determine    anything.      I  on  the  contrary,  traces  the  foundation  to  the 

cannot  think  that  in  any  Greek  State  the  Epeunactas  (Excerpt.  Vat.  lib.  vii.  10,  Fr. 

name  of  ^/ckAtjctio — ordinarily  understood  to  12,  Mali),  who,  aaxirding  to   Theopompus 

mean  the  general  a.ssembly  of  the  people —  (Fr.    190),   were    Helots    married   to   the 

would  have  been  applied  to  a  body  consisting  widows  of  those  Spartins  who  had  fallen  in 

of  twenty -eight  members.  the  war.     There  are  considerable  ditlerences 

'  Ibid.  p.   574,  note ;    and  vol.  iii.   pp.  Ijetween  the   narratives   of  Antiochus  and 

512-515.  Ephorus. 

*  Antiochus    and    Ephorus    related   that         '  .See  the  article  on  Parthenim  in  Smith's 

Tarenttim    was   colonised  by  the   Spai-tans,  Diet,  of  Antiquities,  p.  871. 
called  ParthenwB,  ih%  progeny  )x)i-ne  during  '  Pausan.  IV.  xv.  §  1. 

the  absence  of  the  men  in  the  Messenian  war 
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first.*  The  objection,  however,  is  of  no  great  weight;^  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  numbers  of  Pausanias  have  a  better  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered historical  than  any  others  which  have  come  down  to  ns.* 
We  may  therefore  place  the  great  I'evolt,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  second  war,  in  B.C.  685;  regarding  this  date,  however,  like  those 
of  the  former  war,  as  no  more  than  approximate. 

25.  The  events  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  as  recorded  in  Pau- 
sanias, have  a  more  poetic  colouring  than  those  of  the  first,  as  might 
have    been  expected,  considering    that   they  are  probably   di'awn 
entirety  from  the  epic  of  Ehiar.us.     They  consist  principally  of  the 
wonderful  exploits  of  Aristomenes,  Avho  takes  the  place  occupied 
by  Aristodemus   in  the  first  war,  but  is  a  still  more  conspicuous 
figure.     His   daring  ventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  his  skilful 
stratagems  and  reckless  bravery,  form  the  staple  of  the  nari-ative ; 
which  has  too  little  the  air  of  an  authentic  account  to  deserve  much 
notice  in  this  brief  summary  of  Sparta's  early  history.     As  in  the 
first  war,  so  in  this,  there  were  said  to  have  been  three  battles ;  the 
first,  in  which  the  two  foes  contended  singly,  took  place  in  the  first 
year,  at  Deraj  in  Messenia,  and  had  no  decisive  result ;  *  the  second, 
in  which  the  Messenians  were  assisted  b}^  the  Argives,  the  Sicyo- 
nians,  the  Arcadians  and  the  Pisatfe,  while  the  Spartans  had  the 
aid  of  the  Corinthians  and  the  Lepreats,  was  fought  in  the  second 
year  on  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus,  at  a  place   called  the   "  Boar's 
Tomb,"  and  was  a  very  complete  Messenian  victory ;  ^  the  third,  in 
wliich  Messenia  had  (nominally)  the  help  of  the  Arcadians,  while 
Sparta  stood   alone,  fell  in  the  third  year,  and  was  a  still  more  com- 
plete  Messenian  defeat,   through  the  treachery   of  the  Arcadians, 
who  drew  off  their  troops  in  the  middle  of  the  battle.^     This  last 
fight  took  place  at  the  spot  called  "  the  Great  Trench,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  plain  between  Stenyclerus  and  Andania — the 
birthplace  of  Aristomenes.     This  general  after   his  defeat  betook 
himself,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army,  to  the  mountain 
called  Eira ;  which  was  occupied  and  fortified  in  the  same  way  that 
Ithome  had  been  in  the  first  war,^  and  became  thenceforth  the  head- 


-  By  K.  0.  Miiller  (Dorians,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  dation  for  both,  but  he  has  been  misunder- 

§  11),  and  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  stood.     The  three  generations  of  which  he 

pp.  587,  588,  note  ^j.  speaks  include  both  wars. 

3  Mr.  Grote  says,  "Speaking  in  the  pre-  *  Pausan.  iv.  xv.  §  2. 

sent   year   (184-6),   it   would   not   be   held  ^  Ibid.  xv.   §  4,  and  xvi.   §  3.     It  was 

proper  to  say  '  The  fathers  of  our  fatliers  said   to    have   been  in  connexion  witli  this 

carried  on  the  war  between  1793  and  the  battle  tliat  the  couplet  was    made,    whicli 

peace  of  Amiens.'"     But  this  comparison  is  continued  to  be  sung  to  tlie  time  of  Pausa- 

not  just.      From  the   close  of  the   second  nias  (ibid.  §  4) — 

Messenian  war  to  the  commencement  of  the  "Es  tc  /oieo-oi/  n^Uov  %TevvKkripi.ov,  e?  t'  opos 

first  is  an  interval — according  to  the  numbers  aKpov 

of  Pausanias— not   of    53    years    (as    that  ^'''"'  '-'^P'<^™A^«"i7s  toIs  AcuceSai/ioi'iois. 

between  1793  and  1846),  but  of  75  years.  '   Ibid.  iv.  xvii.  §  2.    Tyrt^us,  who  aided 

*  The  number  39  is  exact.    The  numbers  the    Spartans  throughout  the  second  war, 

of  Justin  (iii.  5)  and  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  celebrated   tliis    battle    (Eustrat.    ad    Arist. 

ii.  p.  321  and  p.  327)  are  roiaid  numbers.  Eth.  Nic.  iii.  8,  §  5,  p.  102,  ed.  Zell). 

Justin's  80  years  between  the  two  wars  is  ^  Jbid.   §  6,  and    iv.  sviii.   §  1.      Eira 

probably  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  two  was  a  mountain  in  the  north-westeru  part  of 

generations;  Eusebius's  90  years  an  estimate  Messenia,  where  it  bordered  upon  Arcadia, 

of  three  generations.     Tyrtteus  is  the  foun-  and  was  probably  chosen  to  facilitate  the 
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quarters  i)f  the  resistance.  The  Mcsseiiians  maintained  this  position 
for  at  least  eleven  years,"  sometimes  under  llieir  entrrpvisini;-  leader 
making  forays  deep  into  the  heart  of  i.aconia,'  and  bringing  an 
ample  spoif  to  their  stronghold.  Finally,  however,  Aristomenes 
being  disabled  by  a  wonnd,  and  diseipline  becoming  relaxed,  Eira 
was  taken  by  surprise  during  a  stormy  night,  and  the  war  came  to 
an  end  bv  its  capture."  Aristomenes,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  his  countrymen,  escaped  into  Arcadia,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
lilmdes,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  Avith  Damagefus, 
his  son-in-law.''  iSuehof  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  fi}-  their  country 
were  reduced  once  more  to  the  condition  of  Helots  ;■*  and  Messenia 
became  an  integral  portion  of  the  Spartan  territor}^  from  which  it 
was  not  severed  until  the  time  of  Epamincjndas. 

20.  The  duration  of  the  second  Slessenian  war,  according  to  the 
dates  contained  in  Pausanias,  was  seventeen  j-ears ;  his  details, 
however,  only  allow  for  fourteen  years.  Other  writers*  furnish  an 
estimate  beyond  the  higher  of  these  two  numbers.  On  the  whole 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  contest  terminated  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  probably  lasted  from  about 
B.C.  (385  to  B.C.  608. 

27.  The  conclusion  of  the  Messenian  stmggle  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  an  invasion  of  Triphylia  and  IMsatis,**  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  war.  These  countries, 
which  intervened  betw^een  Messenia  and  the  "  hollow  Elis" — con- 
sisting of  the  valleys  of  the  Alplieus  and  some  minor  streams — were 
conquered  and  made  subject  to  the  l^Jleans,  who  had  rendered  ser- 
vices to  the  Spartans  during  the  contest. 

28.  The  second  Messenian  war  had  been  conducted  by  the  two 
kings,  Anaxander,  the  grandson  of  Polydorus,  and  Anaxidamus, 
the  great-grandson  of  Theopompus.  During  the  reign  of  their  suc- 
cessors Eurycrates  II.  and  Arehidamus,  the  war  with  Arcadia, 
which  Herodotus  mentions,"  appears  to  have  broken  out.  The  attack 
had  been  provoked  by  the  assistance  lent  to  Messenia  in  both  her 
stniggles,  and  seems  to  have  been  commenced  with  extensive  views 
of  general  conquest.*  It  soon  however  settled  into  a  struggle  with 
the  single  town  of  Tegea,  which  resisted  all  attempts  against  its 
independence  for  two  generations,  but  in  the  third,  having  lost  its 
palladium,'  suffered  several  defeats,  and  sank  into  the  condition  of 


arrival  of  Arcadian  succours,  as  well  as  to  who  would  theiefore  certainly  assign  to  the 

render  a  retirement  into  that  region,  in  case  war  a  duration  of  24  or  25  years  (see  his 

of  det&it,  comparatively  easy.  treatise  "  De   Sera   Numinis    Vindicta,"   p. 

^  Pausan.  IV.  xx.  §  1.     Pausanias  makes  548,  P.),  and  .Suidiis  ad  voc.  Tvfnalo^,  who 

the    war    last  seventeen    years,    but  only  speaks  of  the  war  in  which  this  poet  took 

accounts  in  his  details  for  fouiteen  of  them —  part  having  lasted  20  years. 

viz.  three  years,  while  the  Messenians  kept  ®  Pausan.  VI.  xxii.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  viii.  p. 

the  field,  and  eleven  after  they  shut  them-  515. 

selves  lip  in  Eira.  ''  Herod,   i.  66.      Compare  Pausan.  ill. 

'  Ibid.  IV.  xviii.  and  six,  iii.  §  5. 

2  Ibid.  IV.  x.x.  and  xxi,  *  The    Spart<ans    consulted    the    Delphic 

*  Ibid.  IV.  xxiv.  §  1.  oracle  "  in  respect  of  all  Arcadia  "  (iirlirdff'p 

*  Ibid.  §  2.  T^  WpKaSajv  X'^PVi  Heiod.  1.  s.  c). 

*  As   Plutarch,  who   makes   the   actual  *  Herod,  i.  67,  08;   Pausan.  III.  iii.  §  6. 
siege  of  Eira  last  "  above  20  years,"  and 
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a  dependant  ally  of  Sparta,  entitled  however  to  peculiar  honours.' 
About  the  same  time  or  a  little  earlier,  Sparta  conqueied  the  Thy- 
reatis  fi-om  Argos,*  and  thus  extended  her  dominion  over  the  entire 
soiithern  half  of  the  Teloponnese.  The  external  history  of  Sparta 
from  this  point  is  traced  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  Herodotus, 
and  will  not  therefore  be  further  pursued  in  this  place.  It  only 
remains  to  notice  certain  internal  changes  of  importance,  which 
intervened  between  the  time  of  Theopompus  and  the  reigns  of 
Cleomenes  and  Demaratus. 

29.  It  was  the  boast  of  Sparta  that  her  form  of  government  under- 
went no  material  alteration  from  its  original  foundation  by  Lycurgus 
till  after  the  close  of  the  Teloj^onnesian  struggle.^  And  this  boast 
was  so  far  just,  that  she  certainly  continued  diuing  the  period  indi- 
cated remarkably  free  fiom  those  sudden  and  complete  revolutions 
which  afflicted  almost  every  other  Greek  state.  It  was  not  jDossible, 
however,  that  she  should  escape  altogether  the  silent  and  gradual 
alterations  which  the  hand  of  time  imperceptibly  works ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  observe  in  her  history  that  little  by  little  the  original 
constitution  was  modified,  and  that  finally  a  state  of  things  was 
introduced  almost  as  different  from  that  which  Lycurgus  designed, 
as  if  the  government  had  at  some  time  or  other  been  changed  by 
violence.  Lycurgus  preserved  not  only  the  forms  but  the  essential  — 
spirit  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  His  Sparta  w^as  to  be  governed  by 
her  kings.*  Before  the  commencement  of  the  I'eisian  war,  the 
kings  had  sunk  into  mere  cyphers — they  "  reigned  but  did  not 
govern."  Honour  and  dignity  were  theirs ;  but  power  was  lodged 
in  a  different  quarter.  The  principal  kingly  functions  are  found  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Ephors,  who  were  the  true  rulers  of  , 

the  Spartan  state  during  the  time  of  which  Herodotus  and  Thucy-  ) 

dides  treat.  The  Ephors  in  Herodotus  receive  embassies,*  direct 
the  march  and  give  the  command  of  armies,*^  issue  their  orders  to  / 
the  kings/  act  as  their  judges  and  condemn  or  absolve  them,^  ac- 
company them  abroad  as  a  check, ^  interfere  in  their  domestic  con- 
cerns '" — in  all  respects  have  the  real  management  of  affairs  ;  w^hile 
the  king  is  a  nonentity,  possessing  little  more  political  power  than 
a  senator,"  and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Ej^hors  before  he 
can  force  a  foreigner  to  quit  the  town.'''  In  Thucydides  the  Ephors 
recall  the  kings  from  abroad" — imprison  them,  and  even  put  them 
to  death  '* — act  as  presidents  of  the  assembly,  though  the  king  is 
present  '* — conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  '* — and  control 


'  Herod,  ix.  26-28.   The  Tegeatte  had  the  nothing  more  than  a  ending  vote  (see  note 

privilege  of  occupying  one  of  the  wings  in  ad  loc.j. 

the  armies  of  Sparfci.  i-  Herod,   iii.   148.      Compare,  however, 

2  Ibid.  i.  82  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  546.  the  case  of  Aristagoras  (v.  50),  vt'hom  the 

3  Thucyd.  i.  18.  same  king  sends  aw;iy  without   consultino- 

4  Tyrtseus,  Fr.  2,  11.  5,  6.  the  Ephols. 

5  Herod,  ix.  7.           «  Ibid.  ch.  10.  '»  Thu.yd.  i.i;51. 

'  Ibid.  V.  39,40,       ^  jbjd,  yj_  §2.  i''  Ibid,  and  i.  134. 

9  Ibid.  ix.  76.            10  Ibid.  v.  39-41.  '^   lbi<l.  i.  87.   4Tri^(piCev  avrSs  (b  206- 

11  The  only  real  superiority  which  the  ve\aL5as),  e  <p  o  p  o  s  iiv. 

king  possessed   over  a   Senator   in    Sparta,  ^^  Ibid.   v.   36,  vi.    88,   viii.   6  and   12. 

seems  to  have  been  the  double  vote  (Hcod.  •  Remaik  also  that  while  the  Ephors'  names 

vi.  57,  ad  fin.),  which  itself  was  probably  are  essential  to  a  treaty  those  of  the  kings 
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tho  monarcli  on  fitr«.'is;"n  oxpeditions  by  means  of  a  body  of  conncil- 
loi-s.'"  It  is  clear  that  by  a  slow  and  silent  process  of  continual 
usurpation  the  l'4>hors  had,  by  the  time  of  Thucydides,  completely 
superseded  the  kings  as  the  directors  of  ali'airs  at  Sparta;  while  the 
kings'  military  pre-eminence — which  was  the  last  of  their  preroga- 
tives that  remained  to  them — had  begun  to  be  viewed  with  jealous 
eyes,  and  was  alread}'^  in  danger  of  passing  from  them.'" 

If  it  be  asked  how  this  gradual  change  was  l)rought  about — what 
inherent  strength  there  was  in  tlie  Ephoralty  enabling  it  to  make 
and  maintain  these  usurpations — the  answer  is  to  be  found,  first  of 
all  in  the  fact  that  the  Ephors  were  annually  elected  by  the  whole 
mass  of  kSpartau  citizens,  and  thus  felt  then^selves  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  misconduct  of  the  kings 
on  various  occasions, '*  which  caused  them  to  be  regarded  with  con- 
tinually increasing  distrust.  The  Ephors,  it  is  probable,  first  as- 
sumed royal  functions  during  tho  Messenian  wars,  when  in  the 
absence  of  both  kings  from  the  city  it  would  naturally  fall  to  them 
to  convoke  the  assembly  and  tho  senate,  to  receive  embassies  and 
reply  to  them,  to  send  out  troops,  and  in  fact  to  take  tho  chief  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  They  were  able  to  establish  themselves 
above  the  kings  by  means  of  their  general  right  of  supervision  and 
correction  of  otfcnders,  which  entitled  them  to  summon  the  kings 
themselves  before  their  tribunal,'  to  censure  and  to  line  them  ;  and 
especially  by  their  power  of  intermeddling  with  the  king's  domestic 
concerns,*  under  pretence  of  watching  over  the  purity  of  the  race  of 
Hercules,  with  which  the  existence  of  Sparta  was  su^jposed  to  be 
bound  up.  The  humiliating  subjection  in  which  the  kings  were 
thus  kept,  led  naturally  to  their  entertaining  from  time  to  time 
treasonable  projects ;  and  the  discovery  of  these  jDrojects  favoured 


n 


are  not  (t.  19  and  24).  The  kings,  however,  having  fallen  into  disgrace,  plotted  an  Area- 
still  have  a  superior  dignit/i,  and  when  they  dian  vising  (Herod,  vi.  74).  Pausanias  was 
sign,  sign  bcfurc  the  Ephors.  willing  to  have  betrayed  Greece  to  Persia 
"  Thucyd.  v.  (53.  (Thiicyd.  i.  t'28-131).  Plistoanax,  his  son, 
'8  It  ai)pears  that,  as  early  as  B.C.  479,  was  tempted  by  a  bribe  to  forego  the  oppor- 
Ephore  accompanied  the  king  (or  rather  the  tunity  of  conquering  Athens  ('rhucyd.  i. 
regent)  on  a  militaiy  expedition  (Herod,  ix.  114,  and  v.  IG).  He  also  bribed  the  oracle 
76).  They  do  not,  however,  appear  then  to  obtain  his  recall.  Of  the  other  house, 
to  liave  exercised  any  actual  control.  The  Leotychidas  took  a  bribe  from  the  Tliessa- 
next  instance  is  in  B.C.  445,  when  Clean-  lians  (Herod,  vi.  72),  and  Agis  was  strongly 
dridas,  the  father  of  Gylippus,  accompanied  suspected  of  having  had  similar  dealings  with 
Plistoanax,  as  councillor,  in  his  invasion  of  the  Argives  (Thucyd.  v.  63). 
Attica  (Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.  c.  22).  The  fact  *  It  was  urged  in  later  times  that  the 
that  Pericles  regarded  him  as  the  special  constitutional  ])o\ver  of  the  ephors  was  not 
person  to  bribe,  wouM  indiciite  that  he  pos-  above  that  of  the  kings  because  the  latter 
sessed  a  large  share  of  the  chief  authority,  were  not  Ijoiind  to  attend  to  the  first  or 
The  appointment  of  ten  councillors  to  control  .second  summons  of  the  former  (Plut.  Vit. 
Agis  (B.C.  418)  is  the  next  step.  Finally,  Cleomen.  c.  10);  but  the  fact  that  they 
before  B.C.  403,  it  became  the  regular  custom  were  bound  to  obey  the  third  summons  is  the 
to  send  out  two  Ephors  with  the  king  when  really  important  point.  Their  power  of 
he  proceedefl  on  foreign  service  (Xen.  Hell,  fining  the  king  appears  in  Thucyd.  v.  63, 
U.  iv.  §  36).  and  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  general 
^  The  kings  of  both  houses  misconducted  statement  of  XenophtJU — iKavo'i  fxtu  elaiv 
themselves  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  (oi  €(popoi)  ^tjijllow  hv  hv  fiovKaivTai  (Kep. 
and  PelofKinnesian  wars.  Cleomenes  was  Lac.  viii.  4). 
discovered  to  have  bribed  the  oracle,  and,         2  Herod,  v.  39-41. 
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the  furtlier  advance  of  the  Ephors,  who  in  transferring  to  them- 
selves the  royal  prerogatives  seemed  to  he  adding  to  the  security  of 
the  commonwealth. 

30.  Another  gradual  change  in  the  Spartan  state — and  one  which 
tdtimately  destroj-ed  the  Lycurgean  constitution — was  effected  by 
the  working  of  regulations  which  Lycurgus  had  himself  instituted. 
The  perpetual  diminution  in  the  number  of  citizens,  which  is  to  be 
traced  throughout  Spartan  histoiy/  arose  in  part  from  the  infanti- 
cide which  he  enjoined,  in  part  perhaps  from  the  restraints  which 
he  placed  upon  the  free  intercourse  of  young  married  persons,  but 
chiefly  from  the  disqualification  under  which  he  laid  all  those 
whose  means  did  not  allow  them  to  furnish  from  their  estates  the 
necessary  quotas  for  the  syssitia,  which  acted  as  a  discouragement 
to  marriage,''  and  gradually  reduced,  not  only  the  number  of  the 
full  citizens,  but  that  of  the  whole  Dorian  body,  to  a  mere  handful 
in  the  population  of  the  city.*  An  exclusive  j)Ossession  of  jDolitical 
rights,  which  (accordmg  to  Greek  ideas)  w^as  fairly  enough  en- 
joyed by  a  Demus  of  some  10,000  men  controlling  an  adult  male 
population  of  50,000  or  60,000,''  became  intolerable,  when  its  holders 
had  dwindled  to  a  few  hundreds,  and  were  scarcely  a  visible  element 
among  the  inhabitants,^  or  an  appreciable  item  in  the  strength  of 
the  country.*  The  general  disaffection  which  arose  from  this  dis- 
proportion, first  showed  itself  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Cinadon,  B.C.  397,  which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed."  It  after- 
wards caused  Perioeci  as  well  as  Helots  to  join  with  the  Thebans  in 
their  invasion  of  Sparta.'  Finally  it  robbed  the  community  of  all 
real  national  spirit,  producing  a  state  of  internal  struggle  and  dis- 
union which  took  away  from  Sparta  all  her  influence  in  Greece,*  and 
tempted  the  young  and  enthusiastic  Agis  to  his  great  experiment — 
fatal  at  once  to  himself  and  to  what  remained  of  the  Lycurgean 
system. 

^  The  original  number  of  the  full  Spartan  "•  Polybius  notes  that  in  his  time  three  or 

citizens  was,  according  to  one  account,  10,000  four  Spartan  brothers  had  often  the  same 

(Ar.  Pol.  ii.  6).     In  the  division  of  the  ter-  wife  (Collect.  Vet.  Script,  vol.  ii.  p.  384), 

ritory,  ascribed  by  some  to   Lycurgus,  by  the  truth    being,    probably,  that   only  the 

othei-s  to  Polydorus  (Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  c.  eldest  brother   could    atlbrd  to   marry  (see 

8),  they  are  estimated  at  9000.     Demaratus  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  205,  E.  T.,  and 

(B.C.   480),   describing   their    numbers   to  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  536,  note  '.). 

Xerxes,  and  probably  exaggerating  a  little,  ^  It  is  the  whole  Spartiate  body  which  is 

laid  them  at  8000  (Herod.  \\\.  234).    If  the  in  the  reign  of  Agis  700.    Of  tliese  not  more 

5000  sent  to   Plataa  were,  as  is  generally  than  100  were  full  citizens  (Plut.  Vit.  Agid. 

supposed,  TO  Svo  /ue'prj  (comp.  Thucyd.   ii.  1.  s.  c). 

10),  they  would  have  amounted  re;\ily  at  ^  See  Clinton  on  the  Population  of  An- 
tLat  time  to  7500.     After  this  they  rapidly  cient  Greece,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  ch.  22. 
diminished.     Not  more  than  700  Spartans  pp.  491-505. 
were  engaged  at  Leuctra  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  iv.  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  ni.  iii.  §  5. 
§  15).     Isocrates  probably  gives  the  number  ^  Thirty  Spartans  only  accompanied  Age- 
in  his  own  time,  when  (Panath.  p.  28'3,  C.)  silaus  into  Asia  (Xen.  Hellen.  ni.  iv.  §§  2.  3). 
he  estimates  the  original  conquerors  at  2000  The  same  number  went  with  Agesipolis  to 
(see  Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  p.  498,  not«  P).     This  the  Olyuthiac  war  (ibid.  v.  iii.  §  8).     The 
would  be  about  B.C.  350.     Aristotle  (about  700  who  fought  at  Leuctra  are  an  unusually 
B.C.  330)  declares  that  they  did  not  amount  to  large  contingent  for  the  time. 
1000  (ou5e  x'^iot  t^  trK^Qos  i)(Tav,  Pol.  ii.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  III.  iii.  §§  8-11. 
6).    Eightyyearslater,  in  B.C.  244.  the  whole  ^  Ibid.  VI.  v.  §  25 ;  Ages.  ii.  24. 
number  was  700  (Plut.  Vit.  Agid.  c.  5).  -  Plut.  Vit,  Agid.  c.  5,  et  seqq. 
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ESSAY   II. 


ON  THE  1:AI5LY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

1.  Obscurity  of  early  Athenian  history.  2.  Primitive  inliabitants  of  Attica 
uuwarlike.  3.  Causes  of  her  weakness  —  no  central  authority — Pelaagic 
blood.  4.  First  appearance  of  the  Athenians  in  history— stories  of  Melanthus 
and  Codrus.  o.  Blank  in  the  external  history.  6.  Ionian  migration  con- 
ducted by  sons  of  Codrus.  7.  Internal  history.  8.  Early  tribes — Tcleontes, 
Hopk'tcs,  yh'gicoreis,  and  Argadeis.  9.  Clans  and  phratries — importance  of 
this  division.  10.  Trittyes  and  Naucraries.  11.  Political  distribution  of  the 
people — Eiipatrida;,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi.  12.  First  period  of  the  aristo- 
cracy— from  Codrus  to  Alcmjeon,  B.C.  1050-752.  13.  Second  period — from 
AlcmfEon  to  Eryxias — B.C.  752-684 — rapid  advance.  14.  Mode  in  which  the 
usurpations  were  made — substitution  of  the  Kupatrid  assembly  for  the  old 
Agora.  15.  Power  of  the  old  Senate.  16.  Full  establishment  of  oligarchy, 
B.C.  684.  17.  First  appearance  of  the  democratical  spirit— legislation  of 
Draco.  18.  Revolt  of  Cylon,  crushed.  19.  Sacrilege  committed — wide- 
spread discontent.  20.  Solon  chosen  as  mediator — his  proceedings.  21. 
Date  of  his  archonship.  22.  His  recovery  of  Salamis.  23.  His  connexion 
with  the  Sacred  War.  24.  His  legislation — the  Seisnchtheia  and  debasement 
of  the  currency.  25.  Prospective  measures.  26.  Constitutional  changes — 
introduction  of  the  four  classes,  Pentacosiomedimni,  7/ippeis,  Zeugito",  and 
T/ictcs.  27.  Arrangement  of  burthens — income  tax — military  service.  28. 
Pi'o-Bouleutic  council.  29.  Importance  of  these  changes — Dicasteries.  30. 
Solon  the  true  founder  of  the  democracy.  31.  Solon  confined  citizenship  to 
the  tribes.  32.  Laws  of  Solon— (i.)  Penalties  for  crimes— (ii.)  Stimulus  to 
population — (iii.)  Law  against  political  neutrality.  3;5.  Results  of  his  legisla- 
tion— time  of  repose — revival  of  discontent — Solon  leaves  Athens.  34.  Re- 
appearance of  the  old  parties — Pedieis,  &c. — return  of  Solon — his  courage. 
35.  Tyranny  of  Pisistratus. 

1.  The  early  history  of  Athens  is  involved  in  even  greater  obscu- 
rity than  that  of  Sparta,  owing  to  the  comparative  isolation  and 
seclusion,  which  were  the  consequence  of  its  geograpliical  position, 
and  of  tlie  character  of  its  soil.'  laying,  as  Attica  did,  completely 
out  of  the  path  of  the  armies  which  proceeded  from  Northern 
Greece  to  the  I'eloponnese  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  or  the  Straits  of 
Ehium,  and  pcssessing  little  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  conquerors,  it 
scarcely  came  into  contact  with  the  other  nations  of  Greece  till  just 
before  the  Persian  N\'ar,  and  is  consequently  almost  unheard  of 
through  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Hellenic  drama.  No  doubt  this 
security  might  have  tended  with  some  rdces  to  foster  a  great  power, 
which  would  have  forced  itself  into  notice  by  aggressions  upon 
others ;  but  the  primitive  Athenians  appear  to  have  been  an  unwar- 
like  people,  who  were  quite  content  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and 
had  no  thought  of  engaging  in  foreign  enterprises.  The  genius  of 
the  nation  was  from  the  first  towards  luxury  and  towards  the  arts ; 

Compare    Thucyd.    i.    2.       rrju   yovv      KiTrT6y(0iv    affraxriaffTou    oiaau    A,v- 
Attiktji/    Ik    rod  iirl   irKtiarov   5  i  a  t  b      Opunoi  (fKovu  oi  avrol  aei. 
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when  they  engaged  in  war,  it  was  forced  upon  tliem,  and  for  many 
centuries  they  were  content  to'  repel  the  aggressions  which,  at  long 
intervals,  were  made  upon  their  independence. 

2.  A  mai'ked  indication  of  this  temper  is  to  be  found  in  the  part 
which  they  are  made  to  play  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Homer.  IMeues- 
theus,  the  Athenian  chief,  commands  a  contingent  of  50  ships  ^ — -a 
number  which  is  surpassed  by  only  six  of  the  confederates  ;  ^  yet 
neither  he  nor  his  troops  are  ever  s]3oken  of  as  earning  the  slightest 
distinction  in  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  only  place  where 
■the  war  rolls  his  way,  Menestheus  "  shudders,"  and  hastily  invokes 
the  aid  of  the  Ajaces,  who  come  and  save  him  from  his  danger.'* 
'•  Athens  and  Arcadia,"  as  it  has  been  well  observed,*  "  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  only  two  undistinguished  in  Homer  among  those 
states  of  Greece  which  afterwards  attained  to  distinction."  They 
alone  "  fail  in  exhibiting  to  us  signs  of  early  pre-eminence  in  the 
arts  of  war."  ^  Thus  Athens  neither  made  a  history  for  herself  in 
the  primitive  times,  like  Sparta  and  Argos,  nor  was  brought  into 
notice,  like  the  Messenians,  Arcadians,  and  others,  by  being  mixed 
up  with  the  history  of  more  powerful  countries. 

3.  One  cause  of  the  weakness  of  Athens — or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, of  Attica — in  the  early  ages,  may  be  found  in  the  want  of  a 
common  centre,  and  single  governing  authority;  another,  in  the 
inferior  eharacter  of  the  Pelasgic  race.  "  Attica,"  we  are  told 
"  until  the  time  of  Theseus,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  each  under  its  own  ruler,  which  in  ordinary  times  were  quite 
independent  of  one  another.  It  was  only  when  danger  threatened 
tha.t  a  certain  precedency  and  authority  was  conceded  to  the  Athe- 
nian king,  who  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  a  species  of  con- 

.  federacy." "  Twelve  of  these  little  communities  are  named  by  a 
writer  of  fair  repute,®  viz. : — Cecropia  (by  which  we  must  under- 
stand Athens  herself),  Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleusis, 
Aphydna,  Thoricns,  Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettus,  Cephisia,  and 
rhalerus ;  and  of  these  one,  Tetrapolis,  was  itself  a  confederacy  of 
four  towns  or  villages — ffinoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and  Trico- 
rythus® — like  the  "Three  Leagues"  of  the  Orisons,  which  toge- 
ther form  a  Swiss  Canton.  According  to  the  legend,  Theseus,  who 
is  made  a  little  anterior  to  the  Trojan  War,  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  compelling  or  persuading  the  several  communities  to 
forego  their  independence,  and  to  elevate  Athens  into  the  position 
of  a  real  capital.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Athenian  power  was  really  efi'ected  at  this  early  date. 
There  are  not  wanting  indications '  of  the  continviance  of  cantonal 


2  Horn.  II.  ii.  556.  aeiai/,   ou  ^ufrjeaav  ^ovXivrrijxevoi  &s  rhv 

2  Namely,  Argos,  Mycense,  Pylos,  Sparta,  /SacriAea,  aW'  avrol  (KaaToi  fTroXiTevouro 

Arradia,  aud  Crete.  zeal  i^ovKivovTO. 

^  II.  xii.  331,  et  seqq.  s  Phjlodiorus,  Fr.    11,   quoted  by  Strabo 

^  See  Mr.    Gladstone's  Homer    and    the  (k.  p.  577). 

Homeric  Age,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  ^  Strabo,  viii.  p.  5^5  ;  ix.  p.  579  ;  Steph. 

6  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  Byz.  ad  voc.  TerpaTroAis. 

7  Thuiyd.  ii.  15:  i-Ttl  yap  K^Kpoiros  Ka\  ^  In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Ceres  (L)e- 
Tutv  TvpdiToiv  ^acriXiuv  Tj  ' hrriKri  es  ©rjcrea  meter),  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
csl  KOTct  ir6K€LS  ifK^Iro  TTpoTauud  re  been  composed  as  late  as  B.C.  650,  Eleusis 
exovaa  Kol  &pxovTas,  Kal  oirore  /xt)  rt  Set-  appears  to  be  regarded  as  quite  independent 
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severe i<:!jnty  to  times  long  siibsequent  to  Theseus ;  and  cousidering 
the  strong  atVection  of  the  Gieeks  fur  autonomy,*  and  the  special 
love  of  the  Attic  race  in  the  historical  age  for  their  country  towns," 
it  may  fairly  be  sus]iectod  that  the  rise  of  Atlicns  to  the  headship 
which  she  ultimately  obtained,  was  far  more  gradual  than  either 
Thucydides  or  Philochorus  imagined. 

The  I'elasgic  origin  of  the  Athenians  is  stated  as  an  undoubted 
fact  by  Herodotus,^  and  is  fairly  regarded  as  implying  a  certain  de- 
gree of  military  incapacity.*  \Vhateverwe  take  to  be  the  difference 
between  Telasgi  and  Hellenes,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  latter 
were  the  stronger,  the  more  enterprising,  and  the  more  warlike 
race.  The  peaceful  and  agricultural  people,  who  built  their  towns 
away  from  the  sea  for  fear  of  attacks  from  corsairs,  and  protected 
them  with  massive  walls  against  land  foes,  Avas  not  indeed  devoid 
of  a  certa,in  sturdy  and  passive  courage,  which  showed  itself  occa- 
sionally in  a  heroic  resistance,"  but  had  no  spirit  of  active  enter- 
prise, and  apparently  no  power  of  self-development.  So  long  as 
Attica  was  purely  or  even  mainly  Pelasgic,  she  naturally  remained 
weak  and  unwarlike.  It  was  only  when,  by  a  gradual  influx  of 
Hellenic  refugees,  she  lost  the  Pelasgic  and  assumed  the  Hellenic 
character,^  that  a  military  spirit  grew  up,  and  Attic  armies  ventured 
across  the  frontier. 

4.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Athenians  upon  the  stage  of 
Grecian  history  is  connected  with  that  invasion  of  the  region  imme- 
diately north  of  Attica  by  the  Boeotians  from  Arne  in  Thessaly, 
which  Thucydides  placed  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war."  At  that  time  it  appears  that  Attica  furnished  a  refuge 
to  many  of  those  who  fled  from  before  the  conquerors — Cadmeians, 
Minyans,  Gephyrseans,*  &c. ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  drew  the 
attacks  of  the  Boeotians  on  herself,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  main- 
taining her  independence.     After  the  death  however  of  the  Boeotian 


of  Athens.    See  Mr.  Crete's  remarks  fvol.  iii.  ihv  Ile\a(ryiK6v,  k.  r.  A. 

pp.    94,  95),  whose    reference,  however,  to  *  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homer,  vol.  i.  pp. 

Herod,  i.  30,  is  (1  ^hink)  mistaken.  138,  139. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  external  weakness,  ®  As   when  the   Athenians   repulsed   the 

which  was  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  dis-  Dorians  in   the  time  of  Codrus  (Herod,  v. 

union,  we  find  in  Europe,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  70,  and  note  ad  loc.)  ;  and  again,  perhaps,  in 

Achsea,  Arcadia,  Fhocis,  Locris,  and  Doris —  the  long  struggle  maintained  by  the  Achai'ans 

in  Asia,  iEolis,  Ionia,  and  the  Asiatic  Doris —  in  the  Peloponnese  (see  the  preceding  Essiiy, 

content  to  be  mere  leagues  or  confederacies,  pp.  273,  274  and  288,  289). 

though  consisting  confessedly  of  a  single  (pre-  '' Thucydidas   states  generally  of  the  Pe- 

dominant)  race,  and  fomiing  a  single  country,  lasgi  and  other   kindred    tiibes,    that    they 

When   an  attempt  was   made  to  centralise  became  Hellenised  in  this  way  (i.  ?>) :  Karh. 

Arcadia  by  the  building  of  Megalopolis,  the  fdmr]   Se  6.\Ka  t6  koX  rh   YlfXaayiKhv   iirX 

experiment     signally    failed.     Similar    pro-  wKilfrrov  .  .  .  iirayoixivbiv  avrovs^^K.  rov^ 

jx>sals  elsewhere  (Herod,  i.  170)  fell  on  un-  "Y.K\r\vasj  en'  oxpiKia   is    tos  aWas  7t6- 

willing  ears,  and  nothing aime of  them.    Mr.  Atis,  KaO'  iKacrTous  fxev  ijSri  r-ij   bfxiXiq. 

Orote   has  some  excellent   remarks  on  this  fiaWov  Ka\e7(T0ai.  "E\\7]vas.     As   Athens 

subject ''Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  343-349),  was  never  conquered,  there  seems  to  be  no 

uiKin   which  K.   F,  Hermann  may  also  be  other  way  in  wliich  she  could  possibly  have 

consultcl   with    advantage   (Pol.    Ant.    of  acquired  the  Hellenic  character. 

Greece,  §  7  and  §  9).  "  Thucyd.  i.  12. 

3  Thucyd.  ii.  in.  9  Herod.  1.  146;  v.  57,  &c. 

••  Book  i.  chs.  56,57 :  rh  'ArriKhv  yevos 
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king  Xantlius,  in  single  fight  with  Melanthns,'  she  again  enjoyed  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  till  the  stream  of  Dorian  conquest,  which  had 
overflowed  from  the  I'eloponnese,  and  spread  itself  over  Corinth, 
Egina,  and  the  Megarid,  set  her  way,  and  Athens  found  her  very 
existence  threatened  by  the  powerful  race  which  had  destroyed  the 
kingdoms  of  tlie  Atrida3,  and  now  sought  to  master  the  whole  of 
Greece.  This  expedition,  of  which  we  have  one  of  the  earliest 
notices  in  Herodotus,*  was  certainly  unsuccessful ;  it  failed,  as  we 
are  told,  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  (Vxlrus,^  Melanthus'  son  and 
successor,  who  devoted  himself  for  his  country  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  us  of  the  stories  of  the  Deeii,  and  thereby  assured  the 
victory  to  his  own  side.  The  Dorian  arm}'-  retreated  ;  and  Athens, 
released  from  this  peril,  entered  upon  that  long  period  of  profound 
and  unbroken  repose,  which  contrasts  so  remarkably  alike  with  her 
own  later  struggles,  and  with  the  contemporary  history  of  her  great 
foe  and  rival,  fSparta. 

5.  The  death  of  Codrus  is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  before  our  era.'*  From  that  time  to 
the  age  of  Solon  (u.c.  600),  a  period  of  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
external  history  of  Athens  is  almost  a  blank.  She  had  wars  un- 
doubtedly with  her  neighbours,  Boeotia  and  Megara  ;  but  they  were 
of  small  importance,  and  left  the  respective  positions  of  the  three 
countries  almost  unchanged.^  She  also  may  have  taken  part  in  the 
struggle  between  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  in  which  it  is  said  that  most 
of  the  Greeks  participated  ;  ®  but  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  that 
she  did  so,  and  at  any  rate  she  did  not  obtain  at  that  time  any 
important  increase  of  territory  or  of  reputation, 

6.  The  most  important  event — or  rather  series  of  events — belong- 
ing to  this  early  period,  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  external  history  of  the  country,  is  the  great  move- 
ment which  proceeded  from  Attica  to  Asia,  known  commonly  bj^ 
the  name  of  the  Ionian  migration.  It  appears  that  in  the  troublous 
times  which  followed  on  the  passage  of  Mount  l^indus  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  when  nation  pressed  upon  nation,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  seem  to  have  changed  their  abodes,  Attica 
received  with  open  arms  the  refugees  from  all  quarters,  and  thereby 
acquired  a  population  which  her  scanty  and  sterile  territory  was 
quite  incapable  of  permanently  supporting.  While  there  was  dan- 
ger of  a  Dorian  invasion,  the  inconvenience  was  endured ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  attempt  at  conquest  been  repulsed,  and  the  Dorians 
forced  to  relinqttish  their  enterprise,  than  means  were  taken  to  get 
rid  of  the  sttperfluous  population  by  finding  them  abodes  elsewhere. 
The  principal  mass  of  the  refugees  was  formed  of  the  lonians  from 


'  Pausiin.  rx.  V.  §  8  ;  Strab.   ix.  p.  570  ;  *  Athens  gained  somewhat  from  Bceotia. 

Sehol.  ad  Plat.  ed.  Piunkh.  p.  49.  Eleiitherre,  in  the  woody  ransje  of  CithaTon, 

2  Book  V.  ch.  76.  but  on  the  southern  side  of  the  main  ridge, 

^  Strab.  is.  p.  570  ;  Pausan.  ii.  xs.xix.  §  4  ;  is  said  to  have  been  originally  Boeotian,  but 

Justin,  ii.  7  ;  of.  Pherecyd.  Fr.  ItO.  to   have  become    Attic  at   an  early  period 

''  Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  year's  be-  (Pausan.  i.  xxxviii.  §  8.)    The  same  seems  to 

fore  the  first  Olympiad,  according  to  Euse-  have  been  the  case  with  Oropus. 
bins  (Chrou.  Can.  ii.  pp.  304-318_),  or  B.C.         ^  Thucyd.  i.  15.    Compare  Herod,  v.  99, 

1069.  and  note  ad  loc. 
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the  northern  coast  of  tlie  roh^ponnese,  who  had  been  conipelled  to 
viekl  their  narrow  but  fertile  valleys  to  the  exj)elled  Acha^ans/ 
and  to  seek  an  aMvlnni  among  tlieir  kindred  in  Attica.  With  them, 
however,  were  intLTiuiiigledtireeks  of  various  other  tribes,  Pylians, 
I'hocians,  Cadmeians,  Arc,"  whom  the  migratory  movements  in  pro- 
gress, and  perhaps  other  canses,  liad  made  fugitives  from  their  homes. 
Aeeording  to  the  tale  commonly  believed  by  the  Greeks,  A'eleus,  a 
son  of  Codrus.  having  quarrelled  with  his  elder  brother,  Medon,  to 
whose  throne  he  had  aspired,  led  out  the  first  body  of  emigrants 
froui  Attica,'  and,  passing  through  the  Cyoladcs,  many  of  which 
were  occupied  npon  the  way,'  conducted  his  followei'S  to  the 
Asiatic  coast,  wheie  he  settled  them  at  Miletus,  Androclus,  another 
son  of  Codrus,  soon  afterwards  made  a  settlement  ;it  E])hesns,2 
Andra^mon,^  or  Androiiom^ius,''  at  Lel)edus,  iJamasichthon  and  I'ro- 
methus  at  Colophon,*  and  other  sons  of  Codrtis  elsewhere;  until  in 
the  coiirse  of  a  few  years  twelve  cities  were  founded,  and  the  con- 
federac}'  established  which  formed  the  Ionia  of  historic  times. 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  legendary  writers,  from  whom 
the  details  above  given  Avere  originall}'  derived,  "  invested  "  with 
an  imdue  "unity."  the  great  event  of  which  we  are  here  speaking.' 
The  occupation  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  Asiatic  coast  from  Miletus 
to  Phoceea,  must  assuredly  have  been  spread  over  a  certain  number 
of  yeai-s.  Ko  parallel,  howcAer,  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  forma- 
tion of  these  settlements  and  that  of  the  later  colonies,  owing  to  the 
essential  difference  which  exists  between  migration  and  colonisation. 
The  latter  is  naturally  slow  and  gradual,  being  connected  with  the 
regular  advance  and  growth  of  the  colonising  power ;  the  former  is 
bound  by  no  such  laws,  being  abnormal  and  irregular,  the  result  of 
a  sudden  need  or  a  sudden  impulse,  and  therefore  rapid,  startling, 
marvellous  — in  a  brief  space  effecting  vast  changes,  and  often  begin- 
ning and  ending  within  ten  or  twenty  yeai's.  \\  hatever  may  be  the 
true  history  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Ionian  confederacy — 
which  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  Essay  to  trace  further — it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  movement,  so  far  as  Attica  was 
conceraed,  was  one  of  short  duration.  A  vent  once  found,  the  sur- 
plus population  would  have  drained  off  rapidly ;  and  accordingly 
we  tind  that  all  the  Attic  traditions  connected  with  the  Ionian 
towns,  point  to  the  single  reign  of  Medon  as  their  era,  and  that  in 
the  subsequent  history  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  recurrence  to 
the  policy  which  was  found  necessary  at  that  time. 

7.  The  internal  histoiy  of  Athens  from  Codrus  to  Solon,  while  it 

'  Herod,  i.  145  ;  vii.  94 ;  viii,  73,  il.  p.  60a,  B. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  525, 

8  Ibid,  i.  146;  Pausan.  vn.  ii.  §  2.  ■'   Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pausan.  vii.  ii.  §  4,  &c. 

'  Pausanias  gives  the  history  at  full  length  ^  Pausan.  vil.  iii,  §  2. 

(vn.  ii.  §  1,  et  seqq.;;    also  iElian  (Var.  *  Strab.  1,  s.  c. 

Hist.  viii.  5).    An  iiitinitude  of  writers  agree  '  Pausan.   vn.   iii.   §   1.      Mimnermus, 

in  their  brief  notices  (ilero<l.  ix.  97  ;  Hellan.  however,  the  Colophonian  poet  (about  D.C. 

Fr,  63  ;  Thucyd.  i.  12,  95,  &c.  ;  Kphor.  Fr.  600),   made   Andramon    the    founder,   and 

32  ;  .Strab.  xiv.  p.  907 ;  tastath.  ad  Dionys.  brought  him  stiaight  from  Pylos,  without 

Perieg.  823  ;  Clitoph,  Fr.  5;  Tzetzes  ad  Ly-  mentioning  Athens  (ap.  Strab,  xiv.  p.  909). 

cophr.  1378,  &c.).  ®  See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Grote  (Hist,  of 

'  Herod,  vii.  95;  viii.  46,  48;  Thucyd.  i,  Greece,  vol,  iii.  p,  229,  and  p,  232), 
12  ;  vii,  57  ;  /Elian,  1,  s.  c. ;  Plutarch  de  Ex. 
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partakes  in  some  degi-ee  of  the  quiet  and  negative  cliaracter  of  the 
external  history  of  the  same  period,  presents  nevertheless  a  series 
of  slight  hut  significant  changes,  hy  which  the  ancient  heroic 
monarchy  was  gradually  transformed  into  an  oligarchy  on  a  narrow 
liasis.  There  are  also  assigned  to  this  period  a  certain  number  of 
institutions,  broadly  marked  upon  the  surface  of  Athenian  history 
by  the  sections  into  which  the  nation  was  split,  which  are  at  once 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  important  as  for  the  most  part  con- 
tinuing in  a  modified  form  to  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  or  even  later. 
These  institutions  will  be  first  considered ;  after  which  a  sketch  of 
the  growth  and  history  of  the  oligarchy,  to  the  time  when  it  re- 
ceived its  first  great  check  from  the  hand  of  Solon,  and  a  short 
account  of  that  statesman's  measures,  will  complete  the  "  Early- 
History  "  of  the  coimtry,  and  bring  us  to  the  date  at  which  Athens 
first  comes  before  us  in  the  pages  of  our  author. 

8.  The  earliest  known  division  of  the  Attic  people  was  that  into 
Tehontes  (or  Geleontes),  Ilopktes,  uEgicoreis,  and  ArgadeisJ  These  four 
tribes — common  apparently  to  the  whole  Ionic  race  * — are  regarded 
by  some  as  simply  parallel  to  the  triple  division  of  the  Dorians  into 
Hylleei,  Dymanes,  and  Pamphyles — that  is  to  say,  as  an  ultimate 
fact  which  we  cannot  analyse,  and  into  the  inner  significance  of 
which  it  is  idle  to  inquire.'  The  more  usual,'  however,  and  per- 
haps the  more  correct  opinion,  sees  in  these  remarkable  names  a 
distinct  trace  of  the  early  condition  of  society  in  Attica,  regarding 
them  as  plainly  indicating  the  existence  in  early  Greece,  as  in 
India  and  Egypt,  of  the  system  of  caste.  This  subject  has  been 
already  discussed  in  a  foot-note,'^  and  scared}-  needs  any  further 
notice.  The  Attic  castes,  if  they  existed,  belong  to  the  very  infancy 
of  the  nation,  and  had  certainly  passed  into  tribes  long  before  the 
reign  of  Codrus.  In  the  historic  times  no  superior  honour,  or  dig- 
nity even,  seems  to  have  attached  to  one  tribe  over  another ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  origin  of  the  division,  or  the  primitive 
impoii  of  the  names,  was  at  all  present  to  the  consciousness  of  those 
who  used  them  at  this  period.  1'hey  were  then  mere  political  divi- 
sions, forming  a  convenient  basis  for  a  double  organisation,  Mdiich, 
.pervading  the  whole  community,  tended  to  break  down  local  bar- 
riers, and  to  unite  into  one  the  scattered  members  of  what  had  till 
recently  been  a  confederation  of  independent  towns. 

'  Julius  Pollux,  a  ■writer  of  the  second  cen-  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  four  sons 

tury  after  Christ,  tells  us  that  there  had  been  of  Ion  (Herod,   v.  66;    Eurip.   Ion,    1579; 

various  divisions  before  this.     Under  Cecrops  Pollux,    1.    s.    c).     They  are  found  in  in- 

there  had  been  four  tribes,  Cecropis,  Autoth-  scriptions  belonging  to  various  Ionic  cities 

thou,  Act-ca  and  Paralia :  under  Crauaiis  the  (Bockh.  Corp.  Inscrip.  3078,  3079,  3663, 

names  had  been  Crauais,  Atthis,  Messogaa,  3664,  3665,  &c.;. 

and  Diacris:  under  Erichthonius,  Dias,  Athe-         '^  See  Mr.   Crete's  Hist,   of  Greece,  vol. 

nais,  Poseidonias,  and  Hepha'stias  (viii.  109).  iii.  p.  70,  and  compare  W'achsmuth,   Alter- 

At  last,  in  the  time  of  Erechtheus,  the  names  thunisk.  i.  1,  §  43  ;  G.  Hermann,  Priff.  ad 

Teleontes,   Hopletes,   iEgicoreis,  and   Arga-  Eurip.  Ion.  pp.  27-30,  &c. 
deis,    were   adopted.      I  cannot   regard  this         ^  For  the  arguments  on  this  side  of  the 

statement  as  historical,  or  even  attach  to  it  question  see  K.  F.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  of 

any  particular  value.     Of  the  four  divisions  Greece,  §   5  and  §  94 ;  Schomann,  de  Com. 

there  is  no  evidence  that  any  was  really  in  Ath.  p.  351,  et  seqq. ;  and  Thirlwiill's  Hist, 

use  but  the  last.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp    4-8. 

^  It  is  to  mark  this  that  the  names  are         ^  See  note  ^  on  Book  v.  ch.  66. 
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0.  Tlio  more  important,  and  probably  the  earlier,  division  of  tlio 
tribes,  \v;us  into  (pnarniat,  "  l>rutllcrliood.s,"  and  yt)?;,  "  Clans,"  or 
"Houses."  Each  tribe  is  said  to  have  contained  three  "brother- 
hoods"— each  " brotherhood "  thirty  "clans."  Each  "clan"  again 
coni]>risod  thirty  y£i>i/rfn.  or  "heads  of  families."'  Tims  a  total  is 
produced  of  'MO  clans,  and  10,800  families.  These  numbers,  below 
that  of  the  brotherhoods  or  phratries,  are  no  doubt  more  ideal  than 
real ;  like  the  actual  number  of  the  Koman  Gentes,*  they  must  have 
varied  at  dilferent  times,  the  clans  in  a  brotherhood  continually 
diminishing,  since  there  was  no  means  of  replacing  such  as  became 
extinct ;  and  the  families  in  a  clan  rising  or  falling,  according  as  the 
particular  i-aees  proved  jirolific  or  the  contrary. 

It  is  the  ojunion  of  Mr.  Grote  that  the  family  was  the  unit  in 
this  system,  and  that  the  process  by  which  the  arrangement  was 
made,  was  one  of  "  aggregation."  lie  regards  the  clan,  and  still 
more  the  brotherhood,  as  artificial  formations  arising  out  of  the 
mere  will  of  the  legislator,  who  arranged  the  families  which  he 
found  existing  into  certain  groups,  which  he  denominated  "  clans," 
aggregated  the  clans  into  "  brotlicrhoods,"  and  finally  put  the  "bro- 
therhoods "  into  "  tribes."  *  Granting  in  one  place  "  that  the  transac- 
tion which  he  thus  describes  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and 
that  "  we  have  no  means  of  determining  to  Avliat  extent  the  Gens  at 
the  unknown  epoch  of  its  first  turmation  was  based  upon  relation- 
ship "  or  otherwise,  he  nevertheless  assumes  throughout  his  Avhole 
account  the  absence  from  the  gentilitial  and  phratric  ties  of  the 
principle  of  relationship,  and  their  purely  arbitrary  and  factitious 
character.  In  this  view  he  re-asserts  a  theory  of  Niebuhr's''  not 
generally  accepted  in  Genuan}',"  which  has  a  basis  in  assertions  of 
the  grammarians,'  expressive  of  the  state  of  belief  in  their  own  day, 
but  which  is  contrary  to  the  opinions-  of  earlier  and  more  philoso- 
phical writers,'  as  well  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case.     It  has 


'  This  view  rests  chiefly  on  a  fragment  of*  and  his   pupil   Dicfearchu?,  who  very  dis- 

Aristotle  (Fr.  3)  quoted  by  a  Scholiast  (in  tinctly  maintains  the  blood-relationship,  not 

Plat.   Axioch.  p.   465,   ed.   Bekker).     It  is  only  of  the  yevj'TJToi,  but  even  of'the</)paTO- 

confirmed  by  Pollux  (viii.  Ill),  and  Haiiio-  pes  (ap.  Sk'ph.   Byz.   sub  voc.  irdrpa).     In 

cration  (ail  voc.  yfvvrJTai).  order  to  escape  tlie  weight  of  this  argument 

■•  See  Niebuhr's  llomau  History,  vol.  i.  p.  it  is  assumed  that  Pollux  "diew  his  account 

393,  hi.  T,         "  of  the  Athenian  constitution  from  Aristotle's 

^  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-77.  Politics"  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  30G  ;  Grote, 

'  Ibid.  p.  78.  vol.  iii.  p.  78),  and  therefore  tliat  Aristotle 

■^  Rf)man  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  30.'3-309,  E.  T.  must   have   contradicted  himself  upon  the 

'  The  opposite  side  of  the  question  is  main-  point.     But  though  Pollux  certainly  had  the 

tained  by  Meier  (De  Gentilitat.  Attic.)  by  work   of  Aristotle  before   him,  and  quotes 

Wilda  (Das   Deutsche  Strafrecht,   p.  123),  from   it  occasionally  (iv.    174;    ix.   8U ;    x. 

and  by  K.  F.  Hennann  (Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  I'Jo,  &c.),   yet,  as  it  is  cleiir  that  he  had 

§  99,  &-C.).  many  other  authorities,  we  cannot  possibly 

'  As  Pollux,  who  says  the  ytwriTai  wei-e  tell  with  regard  to  any  particular  statement 

ytvei    fjLfv    oil    iTpoaiiKovT(s,     in   5e    Tvys  which  he  makes  whether  it  amie  from  Ari- 

avvooov  ovroi  Tporrayopfviiixevoi  "  (viii.  9)  ;  stotle  or  no.    Jlr.  Grote  cand'dly  admits  in 

He.>ychius    (sub.   voc.    ytvyrirat)  ;  and   the  one  place  that  Aristotle  would  have  rejected 

author  of  the  Khetorieal  Lexicon,  published  his  theory   (p.  80),    and,  indeed,    that   the 

by  Bekker  (Anecdot.  i.  p.  227,  229).  ancient  Greeiis  generally  believed  the  mem- 

'  As  Aristotle  fPol.  i.  1),  who,  according  bars  of  a  gens  to  have  had  a  common  antes- 

to  Nipbuhr  (R.  H.  i.  p.  303),  "  in  an  un-  tor  (p.  79.) 

guarded  moment  gave  way  to  the  illusion  ; " 
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been  well  observed  by  K.  F,  Hermann,^  that  "  all  the  forms  and 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  names,  of  the  phratriaB  and  clans,  bear 
ever}^  appearance  of  family  distinctions ;"  and  it  should  bo  noted, 
that,  while  experience  furnishes  instances  of  a  national 'organisation, 
similar  to  that  of  Athens,  being  based  upon  real  relationship,®  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  a  purely  artificial  arrangement  as  Grote 
and  Niebuhr  suppose  was  ever  actually  carried  into  etfect  in  any 
country.*  It  seems  therefore  most  reasonable  to  regard  the  division 
into  brotherhoods,  clans,  and  houses,  as  having  resulted  originally 
from  the  extension  of  family  ties,  and  therefore  as  having  proceeded 
downwaids,  not  upwards ;  by  separation,  not  b}'  aggregation-;  from 
the  tribe  to  the  house,  and  not  in  the  reverse  order. 

In  addition  to  the  bond  of  consanguinity,  which  as  time  went 
on  became  continually  weaker,  a  religious  principle  which  never 
lost  its  strength,  and  social  advantages  of  considerable  value,  held 
together  the  various  portions  of  the  organisation  which  we  are 
considering.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  special  sacred  rites/  cele- 
brated once  a  year  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribe-king  (fvXo- 
/iaaiXevc)  ;  each  phratry  held  similar  meetings,^  probably  more  fre- 
quently ;  finally,  each  clan  or  house  had  exclusive  religious  cere- 
monies, a  priesthood  belonging  only  to  themselves,  and  a  private 
burial-place  where  none  but  members  of  the  clan  could  be  interred.'^ 
Again,  the  members  of  a  clan  possessed  an  interest  in  the  property 
of  all  their  brother  clansmen.  In  the  early  times  property  was 
vested  absolutely  in  the  clan,  and  could  not  be  willed  away  from 
it ;  *  if  a  man  died  withoiit  children,  his  clansmen  succeeded  neces- 
sarily to  all  the  property  that  he  left  behind  him.  Even  after  Solon, 
they  enjo3"ed  this  privilege,  if  anj'  one  died  intestate."  They  could 
also  claim  the  right  of  marrying  any  heiress  of  the  clan,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  left  an  orphan  ;  though  this  privilege  was 
counterbalanced,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  by  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation upon  them  to  marry  poor  orphans,  or  provide  them  with 
suitable  portions.'     Some  clans  moreover  certainly,  and  perhaps  all, 

-  Pol.  Ant.  §  99.  the  necessary  and  universal  organisation  of 

■•  When  Niebuhr  is  searching  for  analogies  the  phratries. 

from  which  to  illustrate  his  theory,  the  case  ^  Hence   we   find    such    an   expression  as 

of  the  Suliotes  presents  itself  to  him  first  of  Zevs  reXecov  in  inscriptions  (Koss's  Attiscliea 

all.     Yet  here  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  Demen,  pp.  vii.-ix.). 

"  the  31  houses  or  pharas,  so  far  a-s  we  can  ^  Cf.  lsa?us,  de  Apollod.  Hasr.  c.  15  ;  Dem. 
gather,  were  actual  families  descended  from  c.  Macart.  p.  1U54:  and  the  expressions  Zfi/s 
a  common  stock  "  (p.  305,  E.  T.).  The  ^parpios,  'AOrivaia  ^parpia  (Suida-s).  The 
tribes  of  the  Jews  are  another  notorious  in-  great  fe;\st  of  the  Ajjaturia  was  not  a  gene- 
stance,  ral  meetinsj  of  al'  (ppdropes,  but  a  time  at 

*  Mr.  Grote  instances  as  analogous  "  the  which  all  the  (fparpiai  met  severally. 

Highland  clan,  the  Irish  sept,  the  ancient  '   The    yfuvTirai    were   called  also  opye- 

legally  constituted  families  in  Friesland  and  aives,   as  participating    in  the  same  s;icred 

Dithmarsch,  the  Phis  or  Phara  among  the  rites    (opyi'ai)-      J'ee   Harpocration,    Snida-s, 

Albanians  "  (pp.  81,  82),  and  agam  the  Teu-  the  Lex.  Khetoric.  and  the  Etymolog.  Magn. 

tonic  guilds,  and  the  Alberghi  of  Genoa  (ibid.  For  proof  of   the    special   burial-place,    cf. 

notes).    But  most  of  those  cases  are  as  ob-  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thuc.  p.  ix. ;  Dem.  c.  Eubulid, 

scure  as  that  which  they  are  brought  to  il-  p.  l.'iO?  ;  and  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  26. 

lustrate  ;  and  in  one  only,  that  of  the  guilds,  ^  I'lutarch,  Vit.  Solon,  c.  21.               ^  lb. 

does  ihe   tie    appear    to   have   been  purely  i  Dem.  c.  JIacart.   p.    1068  ;    Diod.   Sic. 

factitious.    But   the  partial   and  voluntary  xii.   18;  Terent.   Phorm.  I.   u.  75;  Isaius, 

institution  of  the  guild  very  little  resembles  de  Pvrih.  51. 

X  2 
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had  common  property,  which  was  adiuinistered  l>y  a  treasurer  of 
their  own.*  There  was  also  a  general  duty  oil  the  part  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  clan  to  holj),  defend,  support,  and,  in  ease  of  need, 
avenge  other  iuend)ers  who  required  their  assistance  ;"  which,  though 
not  exactly  a  privilege,  was  a  strong  bond  of  union,  and,  in  an  un- 
si'ttK'd  state  <^f  society,  must  have  been  felt  rather  as  an  advantage 
than  as  a  burthen. 

It  resulted  in  part  from  the  material  advantages  accruing  to  the 
members  of  a  clan  from  their  mcndHiship,  in  part  from  the  i-eligious 
feeling  which  regarded  rites  as  polluted  by  the  participation  in 
tlieiu  of  persons  of  a  different  blood,  that  admission  to  a  clan  was 
jealously  guarded  by  the  law,  and  narrowly  Avatchcd  by  the  existing 
members.^  Foreigners  admitted  to  citizenship  did  not  thereby  be- 
come yeyvFiTui,  or  (i)pa.Top£g  i^  nor  did  their  descendants,  unless  born 
of  women  who  were  citizens.  In  that  case  they  were  enrolled  in 
the  clan  and  phratrj-  of  their  mother.  The  children  of  foreign 
women,  or  of  any  women  who  Avere  not  citizens,  were  also  ex- 
cluded.' Thus  "  the  preservation  of  legitimacy  and  purity  of  de- 
scent among  the  citizens,"  maybe  considered  as  the  main  "  political 
object  and  import  "  '  of  the  whole  organisation  ;  though,  even  apart 
from  this,  it  must  have  possessed  a  high  value  in  the  eyes  of  a. wise 
statesman,  as  tending  to  establish  a  close  union  of  different  classes, 
based  u]ton  the  double  foundation  of  I'cligious  comminiion  and  con- 
sanguinity. 

10.  The  other  ancient  division  of  the  tribes  was  that  into  Trittyes 
and  Naucraries.  As  each  tribe  ((pvXi'i)  contained  three  Phratries 
or  "  Brotherhoods,"  so  it  also  contained  three  Trittyes,  or  "  Third- 
ings."  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  divisions  were  really  distinct 
and  separate  ;  according  to  some  writers  the  Phratry  and  the  Trittys 
were  two  names  of  the  same  body.*  But  if  so,  the  identity  of  the 
classifications  ceased  at  this  point,  the  Naucraries  having  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  yivT],  or  "  clans."  While  in  each  Phratry 
there  were  thirty  "  clans,"  in  a  Trittys  there  were  but  four  Kancra- 
ries.  The  Naucraries  existed  solely  for  political,  and  not  at  all  for 
religious  or  social  purposes.  They  are  properly  compared  with  the 
later  nv/jfiopun,'  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  householders  (ravK-pa- 
pot,  or  yavK\i]pui)  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
state  burthens,  as  the  providing  of  soldiers,  of  money,  and  in  later 
times  of  ships.'     Each  Xaucrary  had  its  head,  or  Prytanis,  who, 

2  See  the  inscription  in   Ross's  AttiscVwii  "  See  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  100. 
Demen,  p.  ■26.  where  the  treasurer  {rafiias)  "  Aristotle  (Fr.  3),  Pollux  (viii.  Ill),  ami 
ot'  the  Amynaadridae  is  mentioned.  Harpocration  (ad  voc.  yevvrtrat),  all  identify 

3  The  obiii,'ation  was  most  definite  in  the  the  rpirrvs  with  the  (pparpia.  Pollux  adds 
case  of  bloodshefl,  when  the  clansmen  and  that  tiiere  was  a  third  term  (tduos),  which 
the  phrators  were  bound  by  Liw  to  prosecute  was  equivalent,  and  Harjwcration  (ad  voc. 
(Dem.  c.  JIacart.  p.  I009j.  In  other  cases  TpjTTus;  a-scribes  this  view  to  Aristotle.  Mr. 
it  was  matter  of  feeling  and  usage.  Grote  seems  to  a.ssume  that  the  rpmiiis  and 

*  Note  the  expression  in  Isa-us  (de  Ciron.  the  (pparplai  were  wholly  difierent  divisions. 
Hared.  19),    rwy  (pparSpwy  .  .   .  troXh.wv         '  Phot.  Lex.   ^-ynag.   p.   288  {yavKpapia 
uvTuiy    (col     a  K  p  I  fi  a>  s     r  a     roiavra  dnolov  ri  r)  (rvfi/xopia). 
(TKoirovfifvaiv.  '  Pollux,   viii.    108;   but  to  derive  their 

*  Dem.  c.  Ncjer.  p.  l.'J76.  name  from  thisciix'umstance,  as  Pollux  does, 

*  Isaus,  1.  s.  c.  is  \vroDg  (see  note  '  on  Book  v.  ch.  71). 
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until  tlio  institution  of  ilae  Polemarcli,  were  the  chief  military 
officers.-  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  manner  of  their  appoint- 
ment ;  but  the  probability  is  that,  like  the  (puXoliutnXeTQ,  or  heads 
of  the  tribes,  they  were  nominated  by  the  nobles,^  not  elected  by 
the  people. 

Of  the  two  distributions  here  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  was  by  far  the  more  important.  The  Naucraries  existed 
merely  for  state  purposes,  and  touched  nothing  but  material  inte- 
rests. The  Phratries  and  Clans  were  private  as  well  as  public 
unions,  and  had  the  closest  connexion  with  all  the  deepest  feelings 
and  most  sacred  associations  of  the  people.  With  the  one  the 
Athenian  came  into  contact  on  rare  occasions,  and  merely  in  the 
Ava}'  of  business ;  the  other  was  an  element  of  his  daily  life,  and 
entwined  itself  with  his  social  and  domestic  affections,  with  his 
ordinary  duties,  and  with  his  religious  feelings.  Hence  the  latter 
outlived  the  Clisthenic  constitution,*  and  continued  to  exist  and 
flourish  througli  the  whole  period  of  the  subsequent  history,  while 
the  former,  if  not  formally  abolished,  sank  at  any  rate  veiy  shortly 
into  entire  desuetude.^ 

11.  It  is  remarkable  that  political  privilege  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  attached  in  the  early  times  to  either  of  these  two  organi- 
sations. In  that  of  the  Clans  and  Phratries,  a  rough  resemblance 
may  be  traced  to  the  old  Eoman  organisation  into  Gentes  and 
Curies ;  but  nothing  in  ancient  Athens  corresponds  to  the  Comitia 
Curiata  of  antique  Eome,  nor  to  the  original  Senate  of  300,  one 
from  each  of  the  300  gentes.®  Again,  in  the  Trittyes  and  Naucra- 
ries  we  seem  to  have  a  division  analogous  to  that  of  the  Eoman 
Centuries  (which  had  reference  at  once  to  taxation  and  to  military 
liability) ;  but  Athens  has  no  Comitia  Centmiata,  where  privilege 
is  apportioned  to  service,  and  the  citizen  who  has  done  most  for  the 
state  compensated  by  the  largest  share  of  power.  All  important 
political  privilege  is  engrossed  by  the  Eupatrids,  -who  consist  of  a 
certain  number  of  "  clans "  claiming  a  special  nobility,  but  not 
belonging  to  any  single  tribe,  or  distinguishable  from  the  ignoble 
clans,  otherwise  than  by  tlie  possession  of  superior  rank  and  riches.^ 
The  rest  of  the  citizens  constitute  an  unjirivileged  class,*  personally 
free,  but  with  no  atom  of  political  power,  and  are  roughly  divided, 


2  This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  Herodo-  ®  I  mean  that  neither  the  early  Senate  at 
tus  when  he  says  in  connexion  with  Cylon's  Athens,  nor  the  early  Assembly,  was  based 
revolt  ^l.  s.  c.)  that  "  the  Heads  of  the  Nau-  upon  the  organisation  of  the  clans.  No  doubt 
cranes  at  that  time  bore  rule  in  Athens."  the  Assembly  of  the  Eupatrids  did  in  some 

3  Pollux,  -viii.  Ill  and  120.  degree  resemble  the  Comitia  Curiata. 

*  See  the  many  passages  above  quoted  '' The  author  of  the  Ktymologicum  defines 
from  the  orators,  especially  Dem.  c.  Macart.  the  Eupatriils  as  ol  avrh  rh  aarv  oIkovv- 
p.  1054-,  and  Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  Hatred,  c.  19.  res,  koI  ^eTexofTes  tov  fio.(nXiKov  yiuovs, 

*  Photius  says  (s.  V.  NauKpapia)  that  Cli"^-  koX  rriv  twv  Upaiu  ^iri/xeXiiai/ iroiovuevoi. 
thenes  raised  the  number  of  Naucraries  from  But  these  are  rather  the  consequences  than 
48  to  50,  making  5  in  each  of  his  ]  0  tribes  ;  the  sources  of  their  pre-eminence. 

and  the  fact  of  the  Athenian  navy  amount-  *  Uionysius  of  Halicarnassus  seems  to  be 

ing  soon  after  to  50  ships  (Herod,  vi.  89)  is  right  in  recognising  but  two  real  orders  in 

some    confirmation  of  this.     But  with  the  ancient  Athens  (ii.  8).     There  was  no  dif- 

rise  of  the  system  of  trierarchy,  all  trace  of  ference   of  rank  or   privilege  between   the 

the  Naucraries  disappears.  yewixopoi  and  the  5rifj.wvpyoi. 
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according;  to  tlicir  occupations,  into  ytwjiopoi  (3'eomen-fiirmers)  and 
ciifitnvpyot  (artisans).' 

1 2.  Tho  union  of  the  Eupatrids  in  tho  same  tribes  and  phratries 
witli  tlio  (uniuiori  and  Deniinrgi,  seems  to  show  lliat  the  aristocracy 
of  Athens  was  not  original,  like  that  of  Eome,  but  grew  out  of  an 
t-arlier  and  more  deniooratieal  condition  of  things — such,  in  fact,  as 
we  tind  dei>icted  in  the  Homeric  poems.  A  real  monarchy,  like 
that  of  the  heroic  age,  tends  to  level  other  distinctions ;  for  kings 
always  use  the  people  to  check  the  power  and  insolence  of  the 
nobles.  Tims  at  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  heroic  times,  there 
was  luidoubtedly  the  idea  of  a  public  assembly  (ayopa),  consisting 
of  all  freemen ;  but  this  institution  seems  entirely  to  haA'e  disap- 
]icared  during  the  centuries  which  intervened  between  Codrus  and 
Solon.'  The  power  of  the  nobles  gradually  developed  itself  during 
this  period,  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  kingly  prerogative  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  popular  rights  upon  the  other.  We  are  told 
that  at  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  I'^upatrids,  in  pretended  honour  to 
that  monarch's  self-sacrifice,  formally  abolished  the  name  of  king, 
substituting  that  of  Archon,  or  Ihiler.*  Such  a  change  undoubtedly 
implied  more  than  it  asserted.  The  alteration  of  title  would 
symbolise,  and  thereby  tend  to  produce,  a  diminution  of  authority ; 
and  the  nobles,  wlio  liad  made  the  change,  would,  by  that  very  fact, 
have  set  themselves  up  above  the  sovereign,  and  asserted  their  right 
to  control  and  limit  his  prerogatives.  Still  the  royal  power  apj^ears 
to  have  been  but  slightly  diminished.  The  Archons  held  their 
offir'e  for  life,^  and  though  nominally  responsible,*  can  have  been 
subject  to  no  very  definite  restraints,  and,  when  once  appointed, 
must  have  niled  pretty  nearly  at  their  pleasure.  The  old  royal 
family  was  moreover  maintained  in  a  quasi-royal  position,  the 
archonship  being  confined  to  the  Medontida3,  or  descendants  of 
]\Iedon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Codrus.  On  the  other  hand,  here- 
ditary right,  as  previously  understood,  was  abolished;  and  at  the 
death  of  an  Archon,  the  Eupatrids  chose  his  successor  out  of  those 
descendants  of  Medon  who  were  of  an  age  to  govern. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  the  traditions,  this  state  of 
things  maintained  itself,  without  further  change,  for  three  centu- 
nes.  ]\ledon  had  twelve  successors  in  the  office  of  life-archon,* 
whose  united  reigns  are  said  to  have  covered  the  space  of  296 
j-ears,*  This  period  is  a  blank  in  Athenian  history.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  life-archons  beyond  their  names ;  and  we  can  only 
gather  from  the  silence  of  ancient  authors,  that  the  time  was  &ne  of 
peace  abroad,  and  of  tranquillity — perhaps  of  comfort  and  contentment 


'  Pollux,   viii.    Ill  ;     Hesych.   ad    voc.  2  Justin,  ii.  7  ;  comp.  Lye.  c.  Leocr.  20. 

' Aypiurai ;    Ktym.   Magn.   ad    voc.   Eutto-  ^  Pausan.  IV.  v.  §  10. 

rploai.     Cf.  Arist.  Vr.  3.  ■•  Pausan.  IV.  ix.  §  4,  and  VII.  ii.  §  1. 

'  Mr.  (J  rote  speaks  of  there  being  "  traces  "  ^   These  were  Acastus,  Archippus,  Ther- 

of  the  continuefl  existence  of  "  general  a.ssem-  sippus,  Pliorbas,  Megacles,  Diogiietus,  Phe- 

blies  of  the  people  with  the  .same  formal  and  redes,    Ariphron,    Thespieus,     Agamestor, 

pajisive  character  as  the  Homeric  Agora,"  in  yEschylus,  and  Alcnia;on. 

the  interval  between  Theseus  and  the  .Solo-  ^  Kuseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars  ii.  p.  30G-320. 

nian  legislation  (vol.  iii.  p.  97).     But  I  can  But  comp.  pars  i.  c.  .'50,  where  the  number 

find  no  proof  of  this  assertion.  of  years  is  only  272. 
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— at  home.''  The  Asiatic  colonisation,  it  must  be  rememhered,  had 
carried  oif  imnily  spirits,  and  left  the  land  with  a  deficient  I'ather 
than  a  surplus  population ;  labour  was  probably  well  paid  ;  above 
all,  the  yearning  after  free  institutions  and  the  excitement  of  poli- 
tical life,  had  not  yet  commenced.  The  state  was  in  its  boyhood, 
unconscious,  satisfied  with  life ;  free  from  those  fierce  cravings,  in 
part  noble,  in  part  selfish  and  brutalising,  which  in  the  nation,  as 
in  the  indi"ST.d  ual,  mark  the  period  of  adolescence. 

13.  On  the  termination  of  this  long  interval  of  almost  complete 
rest  and  inaction,  the  advance  of  the  aristocracy  was  rapid.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad  (b.c.  752),  the  life-archonship 
was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  duration  of  the  office  was  limited  to 
ten  years,"  but  without  infringement  on  the  right  of  the  Medontidae 
to  its  exclusive  possession.  By  this  change,  not  only  was  the  dig- 
nity diminished,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  Archon  was  rendered 
a  reality ;  for  he  could  be  actually  called  to  account  for  any  abuse 
of  his  authority  at  the  close  of  his  ten  years  of  office.  Thus  the 
Eupatrids  obtained  a  power  over  the  nominal  sovereign,  which  they 
were  not  slow  to  use ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
decennial  Archon  (b.c.  714)  they  took  advantage  of  an  act  of  cruelty 
which  he  had  committed,"  not  only  to  depose  him  individually,  but 
to  declare  that  the  Medontidae  had  in  him  forfeited  their  claim  to 
rule ;  upon  which  it  naturally  followed  that  the  office  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all  Eupatrids.  The  decennial  term  of  office  was 
still  continued  for  thirty  j'ears  longer  ;'  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
(b.c.  684)  the  mask  was  altogether  thrown  oft",  and  the  last  remnant  of 
the  monarchy  disappeared  before  the  assaults  of  the  aristocrats.  The 
decennial  (sole)  archonship  was  abolished  ;  and  in  lieu  of  it  a  govern- 
ing board  was  set  up,  consisting  of  nine  persons,  who  were  to  share 
among  them  the  kingly  functions,  and  to  hold  office  only  for  a  year. 
Thus  was  a  form  of  government  established,  such  as  an  oligarchy 
especially  affects,  with  numerous  magistrates  and  a  short  term  of 
office,  whereby  that  equality  among  its  own  members  is  best  pro- 
duced, which  is  as  dear  to  an  exclusive  aristocracy  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  antagonistic  powers. 

14.  Such  are  said  to  have  been  the  steps  whereby  the  Athenian 


7  Bishop  Thirlwall  doubts  (Hist,  of  Greece,  by  Hippomenes  to  his  chariot,  and  so  killed  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  17)  whether  the  "  long  period  of  the  adulteress  was  shut  up  in  a  building  with 
apparent  tranquillity  "  which  intervenes  a  wild  horse  ;  no  food  was  given  to  either, 
between  Theseus  and  Draco  was  really  "  one  and  tlie  horse  shortly  devouj-ed  the  lady. 
of  public  happiness."  His  doubts  rest,  in  Afterwards  the  scene  of  the  crime  was  held 
part,  on  the  story  of  Hippomenes  (see  accursed ;  the  building  was  razed ;  and  the 
below,  note  *),  and  partly  on  the  condition  site  known  as  "  the  Place  of  the  Horse  and 
of  the  Athenians  at  the  era  of  Draco.  The  the  Damsel."  (See  Heraclid.  Pont.  i.  3  ; 
remarks  in  the  text  refer  only  to  the  period  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  51  ;  Ovid,  lb.  461 ;  Sui- 
between  Medon  and  Alcmason  (b.c.  1050-  das,  ad  voc  'l7nro,ueV7js;  Photius,  Lex 
752).                                                             -  Svnag.  sub  voc.  Trap'  "inrou  ;  Diogenian.  Cent. 

8  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  71.  pVov.  iii.  1,  kc.) 

^  Hippomenes  (it  is  said),  the  fourth  de-  i   The   pretlecessors  of  Hippomenes  were 

cennial    Archon,     had    a    daughter    named  Charops,  ^simides,  and  Cleidicus ;  his  suc- 

Leimone    or  Leimonis,   who  was  taken  in  cessors,    Leocrates,   Apsander,   and  Eryxias. 

adultery  with  one  of  the  citizens.    Both  were  Their  rule  lasted  from  B.C.  752  to  B.C.'  68-1. 
punished  with  death.   The  man  was  fastened 
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Eiipatiids  obtained  tho  complete  possession  of  tlie  sovereign  power. 
The  means  and  instnim(.'nt.s  ■wherewith  tliey  worked  are  more 
obscnre,  and  reipiire  invest ij;al ion.  It  has  been  noticed*  that  from 
the  earliest  times  there  was  in  every  Greek  monarchy  an  Assembly 
or  Agora,  which  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  })nblic 
jiflairs.  This  assembly  rightfully  consisted,  according  to  the  idea 
\iniversally  jnevalent,  of  all  the  freemen  capable  of  bearing  arms  in 
the  state.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  Athens  the  Eupatrids 
contrived  gi-adually  to  substitute  for  this  body  the  mere  assembly 
of  those  of  their  own  order.  The  eftect  was  as  if  at  Kome  the 
Patricians  had  at  any  time  succeeded  in  suppressing  tho  Centuries, 
and  roi)lac-ing  them  on  all  occasions  by  the  Curies.  The  Eupatrids 
thus  certainly  obtained  the  power  of  nominating  the  I'liylo-liasileis, 
or  Tribe-Kings,^  who  must  have  originally  received  their  appoint- 
ment from  the  whole  people ;  and  they  probably  also  named  the 
Trytaneis  of  the  Naucraries,*  as  they  undoubtedly  did  afterAvards 
both  tho  decennial  and  the  annual  Archons.  Through  the  Phylo- 
Basileis  they  would  at  once  exercise  a  very  important  influence 
over  the  monarch  ;  fir  the  Phvlo-Basileis  were  from  tho  first  assessors 
of  the  king,  without  whom  he  could  not  deliver  sentence  in  the 
Frytaneum.*  They  would  also,  if  they  appointed  the  Prytaneis  of 
the  Naucraries,  have  had  a  hold  both  over  the  military  force  and 
over  the  revenue,  which  Avould  fully  account  for  the  inability  of  the 
monarchs  to  resist  their  aggressions. 

15.  Still  another  institution  remains  to  be  noticed,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  their  power  was  mainly  advanced.  A 
Council  (/iov\{)),  or  Senate  (yepovaia),  is  as  essential  an  element  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  as  an  Assembly  (dyopn),'  and  must  have 
existed  at  Athens  from  the  remotest  times.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  Athenian  kings  ever  acquired  such  a  preponderance 
in  the  state  as  could  have  alone  enabled  them  to  abrogate  this 
primitive  institution.  Weakness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Athenian 
monarchy,  in  which  the  king  was  never  much  more  than  "the  first 
of  the  nobles  ;" "  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  throughout  the 
monarchical  period  there  was  from  first  to  last  a  Senate,  possessing 
as  much  weight  as  the  Poman,  and  acting  as  a  most  influential  check 
upon  the  king,  and  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Eupatrids.  It  is  with  reason  that  many  critics  and 
historians  identify  this  primitive  coimcil  with  the  "  Senate  of  Areo- 
pagus,"" which,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  was  distinguished  by  that 
affix  from  the  new  Council  established  by  him.  The  bulk  of  ancient 
writers,  indeed,  (if  we  may  believe  Plutarch"),  ascribed  the  institu- 
tion of  both  Senates  to  Solon  ;  but  we  have  already  seen,  in  con- 
nexion with  Lycurgus,'  how  little  stress  can  be  laid  in  such  a  case 
upon  a  preponderance  of  authority.     To  the  first  known  lawgiver  of 

. ^ 

*  Supra,  Essay  i.  pp.  281,  282.  *  As  Meier  (Der  Attische  Process,  Einlei- 
'  See  Pollux,  viii.  Ill  and  120.  tung,    p.    10),   Schomann    (ibid.j,   Matthia; 

*  Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  96.  (De  Jiid.  Ath.  pp.  142-148),  and  Mr.  Grote 

*  Pollux,  viii.  Ill,  and  Plut.  Vit.  Solon,     (vol.  iii.  p.  97). 

c.  19.  "  Vit.  Solon,  c.  19. 

*  .Supra,  Essay  i.  pp.  281,  282.  i  Supra,  Essay  i.  p.  282, 
'   See  Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  11, 
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a  conntiy  all  its  ancient  institutions  are  popularly  assigned,  how- 
ever antique  and  primitive  tliey  may  in  fact  be  ;  and  this  is  done 
the  more  uniformly'  the  further  men  are  removed  from  the  period. 
Against  the  authority  of  Plutarch's  "majority  of  writers,"  most  of 
whom  were  undoxxbtedly  of  a  hite  date,  may  be  set  as  an  equipoise 
the  single  name  of  iEschylus,  Avho,  coming  Avithin  a  century  of 
Solon,  was  so  far  from  making  him  the  author  of  the  Areopagite 
Council,  that  he  represented  it  as  already  existing  in  the  time  of 
Orestes — more  than  500  years  earlier.''  If  Solon  had  instituted  the 
Areopagus,  it  is  probable  that  its  powei's  would  have  been  more 
definite,  and  its  weight  less.  It  is  also  veiy  unlikely  that  it  would 
have  borne  the  name  of  fiovXi),  since  from  his  time  its  functions  were 
far  more  those  of  a  court  than  of  a  council.^  But  if  it  was  an  ancient 
institution,  continued  with  diminished  powers  by  Solon,  we  can 
easily  understand  its  retaining  its  ancient  name,  even  when  that 
name  had  become  inappropriate,  and  we  can  account  for  the  inde- 
iiniteness  of  its  powers,  the  vastness  and  vagueness  of  its  claims, 
and  the  strong  hold  which  it  had  upon  great  numbers  of  the 
Athenians.  If  we  regard  it  as  almost  the  sole  relic  of  the  ancient 
constitution  which  survived  the  sweeping  reforms  of  Solon  and 
Clisthenes,  we  can  understand  how  it  should  diaw  to  itself  the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  more  conservative  portion  of  the  Athenian 
people  ;  how  the  traditions  of  the  past  should  cling  around  it ;  and 
how  it  should  finally  become  the  watchword  and  the  rallying  point 
of  that  party  which  was  the  determined  opponent  of  democratic 
progress.* 

10.  Such  then  would  seem  to  have  been  the  instruments  whereby 
the  Athenian  Eupatrids  effected  their  usurpations  —  usm'pations 
which  issued  in  the  estal)lishment,  about  the  year  B.C.  684,  of  an 
oligarchy  even  closer^  than  that  which  existed  at  Eome  before  the 
institution  of  the  Tribunate.  The  noble  clans  not  only  monopolised 
office,  but  confined  even  the  franchise  to  members  of  their  own 
body  ;  ®  they  both  furnished  and  elected  the  Archons,  Phylo-Basileis, 
and  heads  of  the  Kaucraries ;  they  also  occupied  all  the  priesthoods 
of  any  account;^  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  held 
almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  either 
directly,  in  their  own  names,  or  indirectly,  as  mortgagees  of  the 
small  properties  belonging  to  the  poorer  landowners.'     The  unre- 


-  Eumen.  651  et  seqq.    Aristotle,  it  must  EvirarpiSai,  ol  avrh  rh  aarv  o'lKovvTes,  Kal 

be  added,  made  the  Areopagus  anterior  to  /xere'xoi'Tss  $acn\iKov  yevovs,  ko.i  t^v  twv 

Soloa  (Pol.  ii.  9).  tf/jwu    iTTifxiXeiav    iroiovixeuoi.       Compare 

3  See  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  105.  Pint.  Vit.  Thes.  c.  24,  wlune  Theseus  i.s  .said 

*  In  the  time  of  Epliialtes  and  Pericles,  to  liave  made  the  Eupatrids  offltav  Ka\  UpHv 
(See  Arislt.  Pol.  ii.  9  ;    Diod.  Sic.  .xi.  27  ;  il,-nyr]Ta.s. 

Plutiirch,  "\'it.  Pericl.  c.  9,  &c.)  *  Tiie  poverty  which  Solon  was  required 

*  Aristotle  (1.  s.  c.)  calls  the  oligarchy  to  remedy  must  have  been  ;ui  evil  of  long 
\iav  6.Kparov,  and  speaks  of  the  people  as  standing,  which  very  gradually  came  to  a 
held  in  slavery  under  it  {hovKsvovra  .  head.     It  appears  that  in  his  time  the  whole 

*  Whereas  at  Rome,  in  the  worst  times,  land  was  covered  with  mortgage  pillars, 
the  Plebeians  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  whence  he  himself  represents  the  earth  it- 
one  consul.  self  as  reduced  to  slavery  (Fr.  28,  quoted  at 

■^  So  much,  at  least,  may  be  gathered  from  length,  p.  322). 
the   dettuitiou   of  the    Etymologic,    ilagn. 
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strained  powor  wliirli  Ihoy  eiijoyotl  had  tlic  effect — seen  commonly 
to  ivsult  fidiu  it — of  sliniulating  tlioir  solfislnioss,  and  rendering 
Ihom  liarsli  and  nnjust  towards  all  those  who  were  beyond  the 
channod  eirele  of  their  own  order,  ^\"e  may  gather  from  a  name 
afterwards  borne  by  the  democratical  party  in  Attica,"  that  in  the 
distributions  of  territory  which  were  made  from  time  to  time  under 
Enpatrid  intbience,  as  Atliens  passed  from  the  pastoral  life  to  the 
ngricultnniK'  it  was  only  the  poorer  and  less  desirable  lands  that 
were  allotted  to  the  small  cultivators.  Again,  the  demand  for 
^vritton  laws,  Avhich  is  the  first  symptom  of  life  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  unprivik^ged  classes,  is  indicative  of  sutferings  arising 
from  an  abuse  of  power,*  and  seems  to  imply  that  undue  severity 
wjus  sho^^^l  towards  the  Iminbler  criminals,  Avliile  those  of  a  hisxher 
grade  were  allowed  comjiarative  impunity.  The  universal  poverty, 
moreover,  which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Solon's  legislation  to 
remed)'',  proves  incontestably  the  prevalence  of  a  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  s]nrit,  which  had  ground  down  the  humbler  classes  to 
the  lowest  point  Avhereat  existence  was  possible,  and  Avliich  was 
prepared  to  ruin  the  state  by  enforcing  the  primitive  law  of  debt  in 
the  full  rigour  of  its  archaic  severity. 

17.  It  ap})ears  that  during  the  space  of  nearly  sixty  years  (from 
B.C.  084  to  B.C.  024),  the  Eupatrids  continued  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  disposed  almost  at 
their  will  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  citizens.  The  Archons — 
their  representatives —not  only  administered  but  made  the  laws, 
deciding  all  matters  by  their  Otaiuol,  or  edicts;*  they  tried  causes  of 
every  kind,''  and  punished  the  acciised  at  their  discretion.  We  have 
no  means  of  measuring  the  sufferings  or  the  patience  of  the  unprivi- 
leged Athenians  during  this  interval ;  but  we  find  that  towards  its 
close  discontent  at  the  existing  condition  of  things  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  shape  felt  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  oligarchy  became  con- 
vinced, that  in  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  their  power  active 
steps  must  be  taken.  The  popular  discontent  assumed  the  shape, 
wdiich  is  not  unusual  under  similar  circrnnstances,  of  a  demand  for 
written  laws — i.e.  of  a  requirement  that  the  jienaltics  of  offences 
shall  no  longer  be  fluctuating  and  arbitrary,  dependent  upon  the 

'■•    "  Plighlanders  "    (Siafcpioi    or    tnrepd-  (Liv.  iii.  9),and  see  Niebuhr's  remarks  on  it 

Kpioij.  The  aristocrats  were  at  the  same  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  279,  E.  T.). 
time  known  as  "  Lowlanders  "  (TrfSiels  or         ^  The    name  "  Tliesmothetes  "  applied  to 

TreSiaKoi).     It  is  plain  that  in  allotting  ter-  every  Archon;  only  as  the  first  three  were 

ritory,  the  nobles  had  taken  to  themselves  ordinarily  designatal  )iy  other  titles,  the  six 

all  the  rich  and  fertile  plains,  while  they  had  who  had  no  special  designation  came  to  be 

assigned  the  hilly  trart-s,  with  their  liglit.and  regarded  as  QffffjLodirai  Kar' f^ox^v-     0e- 

shallow  soil  (-rh  \eiTr6y(wv,  Thuc.  i.  2),  to  <r,uiij  is  properly  a  law  (comji.  Oe/xicnris),  and 

the  unprivileged  classes.  was  so  used  by  Solon  (Fr.  xxiv.  i.   2).     In 

'  If  the  ancient  tribes'  names  be    taken  early  times  the  distinction  between  laws  and 

to  signify  priests,  warriors,  goatherds,  and  decrees  or  edicts  is  unknown. 
mechanics,  the  goatherds  alone  will  represent         *  The  "Apxoov  tTrccvvfjLos  judged  all  dis- 

those  who  got  their  living  by  the  land  ;  and  putes  connected  with  the  family  and  witli  the 

the  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agri-  gentilitial  and  phratric  ties ;  the   jSaaiKtvs 

cultural  life  will  be  marked  by  the  substitu-  decided  cases  of  sacrilege  and  homicide  ;  the 

tion  aft<;r  Tlia^us  of  the  term  yewfiSpoi  for  l^olemarch    was  judge  in  disputes  between 

the  earlier  alyiKopfls.  citizens  and  non-citizens ;  the  other  six  ar- 

2  Comj>aie  the  similar  demand  in  Rome  chons  had  a  general  jurisdiction. 
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caprice  or  interest  of  the  presiding  magistrate ;  but  be  fixed  Ijy  a 
positive  enactment,  to  which  all  judges  shall  be  bound  to  conform 
their  sentences.  \\'hen  this  demand  became  so  general  and  so 
urgent  that  it  could  no  longer  be  safely  met  by  a  mere  passive 
resistance,  the  Eupatrids  resolved  to  deal  with  it  in  another  way. 
Professing  to  consent  to  what  was  required  of  them,  they  appointed 
one  of  their  body — a  noble  who  has  come  down  to  us  as  Draco  "* — to 
the  office  of  chief  Archon,  and  empowered  him  to  produce  a  written 
code  of  laws,  according  to  which  justice  should  thereafter  be 
administered.  The  legislator  Avas,  however,  no  doubt  instructed, 
instead  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  ancient  and  traditional 
scale  of  punishments,  to  heighten  and  aggravate  it ;  and  so  thoroughly 
did  he  act  in  this  spirit,  that  his  laws  Avere  said  in  later  times  to 
have  been  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood."  Death  was  made 
the  penalty,  not  only  for  murder  and  sacrilege,  but  for  adultery,  for 
homicide  in  self-defence,  and  cA'en  for  petty  thefts,  Avhile  idleness, 
or  the  attempt  to  change  one  of  his  laws,  Avas  to  be  visited  Avith  per- 
petual disfranchisement.''  It  was  probably  thought  that  "  such  a 
code  was  likely  to  be  a  couA'enient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  class,  for  striking  terror  into  their  subjects  and  stifling  the 
rising  spirit  of  discontent  which  their  cupidity  and  op2:)ression  had 
provoked."'  To  ci-ush  by  terror,  or  drown  in  blood,  the  nascent 
democracy,  which  at  its  A-ery  birth  they  at  once  feared  and  hated, 
seems  to  have  been  the  aim  and  intention  of  the  Eupatrids  at  this 
crisis  :  that  they  did  not  succeed  was  jjerhaps  owing  rather  to  casual 
circumstances  than  to  any  miscalculation  on  their  part,  either  of 
their  own  strength,  or  of  the  Aveakness  of  their  adversaries. 

18.  The  spirit  which  had  murmured  at  the  "  Avhips  "  of  the  ante- 
■  Draconic  government  was  not  very  likely  to  siibmit  tamely  to  the 
"scorpions"  of  Draco.  Discontent,  if  repressed,  must  have  burnt 
still  more  fiercely  in  men's  hearts ;  and  probably  it  was  soon  CAddent 
that  there  would  be  an  outbreak.  Unfortunately  our  authorities  for 
this  period — one  of  the  very  greatest  interest — are  scanty  and  frag- 
mentary ;  ^  and  in  default  of  trustworthy  guides  we  are  throAvn  to  a 
great  extent  on  conjecture  and  probability  for  the  interpretation 
Avhich  we  shall  assign  to  the  mere  outline  of  facts  which  has  come 
doAvn  to  us.  It  is  certain  that  within  tAveh-e  j^ears  of  Draco's 
archonship,  a  violent  commotion  took  place  at  Athens,  which  was 
near  destroying  the  AA^hole  framcAvork  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
had  permanent  results  of  a  most  important  nature.  Cylon,  a  Eupa- 
trid  of  the  highest  rank  and  position,*  a  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games,*  and  a  man  of  such  wealth  and  eminence,  that  he  had  been 
selected  by  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  as  a  fitting  husband  for 


5  The  name  is  suspicious  from  its  peculiar  *  They   are    principally   Herod,    v.    71; 

aptness.     It  is  perhaps  really  a   nickname  Thucyd.  i.  126  ;  and  Plutarch.  Vit.  Solon,  c. 

which  has  ousted  the  true  appellation.  12.    All  three  writers  treat  of  the  history 

*  Demades  ap.  Plutiu-ch.  (Vit.  Sol.  c.  17).  merely  incidentally. 

'  See   Lysiiis  de   Cad.  Eratosth.   c.   11  ;  '  Thucydittes  says  he  was  av^p 'AflTyj/ajos 

Demosth.  c.  Aristocrat,  p.  637  ;   Aul.  Gell.  twv  ■KO.Kai.  eiiyfurts  re  koi  SvuaT6s  (1.  s.  c). 

xi.  18;  Plut.  Vit.  Solon,  c.  19;  Pausan.  ix.  -  He  had  gained  the  5iav\os,  or  double 

xsxvi.  §  4.  foot-race  (Plut.  1.  s.  c). 

8  Thiiiwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
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his  tlauEchtov.  siidtlonly  ajipcarcd  in  anus  against  the  government, 
and  made  himsclt' master  of  the  Aeropolis.  Jle  is  said  to  liave  heeu 
assisted  by  a  body  of  troops  lent  him  by  his  father-in-law ;"  but  it  is 
evident  that  his  real  strength  lay  in  the  discontent  of  the  Athenians 
themselves  with  their  existnig  constitution,  whieh  led  great  numbers 
to  wch'onie  any  change.  Whether  the  motives  of  Cylon  were  sellish 
or  patriotic  ;  whether  (^lik'e  iSpurins  Cassius  and  Titus  ]\Ianlius)  he 
was  urged  to  his  euterprise  bj'  real  sympathy  with  the  sull'eiings  of 
the  lower  orders,  or,  like  I'isistratus,  and  his  own  father-in-law, 
Theagenes,^  merely  sought  to  make  the  advocacy  of  po^jular  rights  a 
steiipingstonc  to  power,  is  perhaps  open  to  question,  JNIost  modern 
writere  decide  the  doubt  inifavoin-ably  to  the  character  of  Cylon, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  brief  accounts  of  the  ancients 
the  same  view  seems  to  be  taken  ;  *  but  on  the  other  hand  it  appears 
that  the  statue  of  Cylon  was  preserved  to  the  close  of  the  Keijublic, 
among  those  of  other  ]iublic  benefactors,  in  the  Acro])olis ;"  so  that 
the  Athenians  of  the  democratic  times  must  certainly  have  regarded 
his  attempt  with  favour,  and  have  considered  its  bearing  to  have 
been  on  the  side  of  progress.^  At  the  rumour  of  revolt  the  Eupa- 
trids  and  their  supporters  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Attica  to  the 
capital,*  and.  invested  the  Acropolis,  which  long  resisted  their 
efforts.  The  siege  had  to  be  turned  into  a  blockade,  which  was 
conducted  by  the  heads  of  the  Xaucraries  under  the  direction  of  the 
nine  Archons,"  and  pressed  to  a  successful  issue.  I'rovisions  and 
water  alike  failed  the  besieged ;  and,  despairing  of  success,  Cylon 
secretly  escaped,'  while  his  partisans  still  continued  the  defence ; 
till  at  length,  when  several  had  actually  died  of  starvation,  resist- 
ance was  abandoned,  and  the  remnant  of  the  besieged,  quitting  the 
walls,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  assumed  the 
sacred  character  of  suppliants.  Megacles,*  the  chief  Archon,  on 
entering  the  citadel,  fi)iuid  these  persons  ready  to  perish  of  hunger 
in  the  holy  ground,  and,  anxious  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  the  place 


'  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c.  {■n-poa-ra.Trjij,  who  not  only  saved  tliom  from 

*  Arist.  Pol.  V.  4  ;  Rhet.  i.  2.  priiseut  sufluring,    but    avenged  their  past 

*  Henxlotus  det'lares  of  Cylon,  ovtos  4ir\  wioiigs  upon  the  oligarchs.  Often,  too,  they 
rvpayviSt  eK6nriae  (1.  s.  c. ).  Thucydides  acquiesced  in  a  tyranny  on  account  of  its 
a  bttie  modities  the  accusation,  and  only  says  strength,  from  a  feeling  that  in  no  other  way 
KaTe\a$i  r^v  aKp6iro\iv  w  s  iir\  rvpav-  could  they  prevent  the  nobles  from  redlining 
v'ihi.     H'-i-aclides     Ponticus    sj)eaks    of    the  or  regaining  tiieir  power. 

tyranny  as  achieved  (Fr.  1.  §  4).    The  Scholi-  '  Oi    ' kdrivaloi    alad6fj.fi'oi    eySo-ijArjirai/ 

a.sts  generally  follow  Thucydides,  but  miss  TravSri/xtl     c'/c     twv     aypaiu    (if     ai/rovs. 

the  dehcacy  of  his  phrase.  (Thucyd.  1.  s.  c.) 

^  Pausan.  I.  xxviii.  §  1.     It  may  well  be  ^  This  is  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  recnn- 

doubted  whether  the  Delphic  oi-acle,  which  citing  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.     The  for- 

sanctioned  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  would  have  mer  says  that  the  heads  of  tlie  I'lytanies,  the 

encouraged  a  purely  sellish  enterprise.  latter  that  the  nine  Archons,  "  then  governed 

''  In  ancient,  as  in  modern  times,  extremes  Athens."   It  can  scarcely  be  right,  with  Har- 

met;  and  the  most  violent  democrats  were  pocration,  to  identify  the  two  offices, 

often  the  afwlogists  or  theabettors  of  tyranny.  '  So  Tliucydides  fi.  126),  and  the  Scholi- 

As  Hermann  remarks, "  the  commonalty  was  ast  on  Arist4jphanes  (Equit.  443; ;  but  Hero- 

generally  favourable  to  a  tyranny  which  was  dotus   appears  to  regard  Cylon  himself  as 

more  immediately  directed  agaiast  the  rich  among  the  slain  (v.  71). 

and  noble"  (Pol.  Ant.  §  63;.    They  saw  in  2  p|„t_  vjt.  iiolon.  c.  12  ;  Heraclid.  Pont, 

the  tyrant  their  own  protector  and  champion  (Fr.  1.  §  4;. 
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hx  their  death,  induced  ihcm  to  remove  from  it  hj  entering  into  an 
engagement  that  at  least  their  lives  shonld  he  spared."  The  prisoners 
do  not  seem  to  have  felt  mnch  confidence  in  the  pledge  given  them  ; 
but,  having  only  the  alternative  of  starving  where  they  were  or  of 
accepting  it,  they  agreed  to  qtiit  their  shelter  and  began  to  descend 
from  the  height.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  themselves  still  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  goddess,  they  tied  a  long  rope  to  the  image, 
and  holding  this  in  their  liands  commenced  the  descent.*  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  the  rope  broke  or  was  cnt ;  and  immediately  their 
foes  fell  upon  them.*  Many  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  the  rest  fled  to 
the  altar  of  the  Eiimenides,  Avhich  was  at  hand,^  and  to  various 
other  shrines  in  the  neighbonrhood.  But  the  sword  once  drawn, 
religious  scruples  lost  their  force,  and  the  fugitives  were  pursued 
and  slain  wherever  they  could  be  found ;  even  the  Eumenides  were 
not  permitted  to  screen  those  who  -had  sought  their  protection  ;  a 
i\niversal  massacre  was  commanded  or  allowed :  and  the  blood  of 
their  suppliants  stained  the  altars  even  of  the  "  Awful  Goddesses."  ^ 
19.  The  victory  was  complete.  Cylon,  though  he  had  escaped, 
undertook  no  fresh  enterprise  ;  and  all  the  boldest  and  bravest  cf 
the  party  which  had  supported  him  had  suflered  death  in  the 
massacres.  The  Eupatrids  probably  congratulated  themselves  on 
having  annihilated  their  opponents,  and  looked  forward  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  a  fresh  lease  of  power.  But  if  so,  they  had  miscal- 
culated. In  Athens,  at  all  times  religious  almost  to  excess,*  the 
spiritual  had  far  greater  weight  than  the  physical.  Their  enemies 
were  fled  or  dead ;  but  in  smiting  them  the  Eupatrids  had  done  a 
deadly  injury  to  themselves.  They,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  had 
incurred  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  in  this  way  brought  themselves 
under  a  curse,  which  was  believed  to  rest,  not  on  the  actual 
"  criminals  only,  but  on  the  remotest  generation  of  their  descendants.' 
Moreover,  as  the  government  for  the  time  being,  they  had  in- 
volved the  state  in  their  guilt ;  and  gloomy  apprehensions  settled 
down  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,"*  combined  with  a  bitterness  of 
feeling  against  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the  authors  of  their 


Herod.    (1.  s.   c),   tovtovs    aviareacn  much  weight. 

viTiYY^ovs    iT\^y    Bavarov.      Thuty-  *  Both    Phitarch   and    the    Scholiast    on 

dides  goes  further,  and  says,    et/)'    ^   f^V-  Aristophanes  say  that  they  were  sio?<«/.  This 

d  e  V  K  aKhv  iroiiiffovffi.  would  at  least  imply  that  the  treachery  was 

*  Plut.  \\i.  Sol.  c.  12  ;    Schol.  ad   Aris-  not  premeditated. 
toph.  Eq.  443.     Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  the  "  At  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the  hill  of 
silence   of  TLueydidas  with  regard  to  the  Areopagus  (Leake's  Athens,  p.  356). 
story  of  the  cord  disproves  its  truth  (Hist.  ^  Al  ffe/xval  Oeai  (Thucyd.  1.  s.  c). 
of  Greece,  vol.  ill.  p.  Ill,  note  i) ;  but  he  *  Aei(nSatnov4ffT€pot,     Acts    .xvii.     22. 
admits  that  it  was  contained  in  the  defence  Compare  Herod,  i.  60 ;  Thucyd.  vi.  27  ;  &c. 
which  the  Alcmaonidre  made  before  tiieir  '■*  The  guilt  incurred  by  the  archon  ile- 
judges  some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  gacles,  B.C.  612,  was  brought  forward  against 
event.     I  cannot  conceive  the  invention  of  his  great-grandson,    Clisthencs,    about  B.C. 
so  remarkable  a  feature,  and   its  solemn  as-  510  <  Herod,  v.  70),  and  against  his  tit1;h  de- 
sertion in  a  court,  when  the  occurrence  was  scendant,  Pericles,  B.C.  432  (Thucyd.  i.  126, 
still  fresh  in  men's  memories,  unless  it  was  127).     Compare  Soph.  Antig.  oltus  ovSkv 
true,  or  at  least  unless  there  was  a  founda-  iXXfiirii  y  €  y  e  a  s   iir\  7rA.7)0os  epirov 
tion  for  it.    And  to  me  the  silence  of  Thucy-  ^586 ^. 

dides,  considering  the  brevity  of  his  narra-  '"  I'lut.  Vit.  Solon,  c.  12. 
tive,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  argument  of 
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tlisiiuii'tudo.  It  shortly  bcoaino  ovidont  that,  imloss  active  stops 
wore  lakon  to  (juiot  tlio  superstitious  fears  wliieli  Lad  obtained 
possession  of  men's  uiintls,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the 
causes  of  that  settled  aversion  witli  whioh  tliey  regarded  the  existiuj; 
constitution  i>f  their  country,  an  outbreak  of  a  desperate  character 
was  to  be  expected.  Already  dissensions  of  an  alarming  nature 
manifested  themselves;  and  parties  were  formed  whose  qeographic 
ba>is  threatened  the  state  with  disru])tion.  The  men  "  of  the  lligh- 
hinds."  "  of  the  riain,"  and  "  of  the  ( "oast,"  became  banded  together, 
and  fonued  factions  of  a  novel  kind,'  with  which  it  was  most  difficult 
to  deal.  The  great  body  of  the  Kn]iutrids  must  have  been  convinced 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  danger  wlien  they  put  themselves  into  the 
hamls  of  Solon,  and  allowed  him  to  prescribe  and  apply  the  remedies 
which  in  his  judgment  were  necessary  to  meet  the  crisis. 

20.  Solon  was  indeed  a  Eupatrid,  and  descended  from  the  royal 
line  of  Codrus  ;*  but  the  extravagance  of  his  father,  Execestides,  had 
so  reduced  his  inheritance,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  forced  to  engage 
in  tiade,^  a  circumstance  which  could  not  but  tend  to  weaken  in  his 
mind  those  exclusive  notions  in  which  persons  of  his  class  were 
ordinarily  nurtured.  He  had  also  shown  himself  in  his  -wa'itings  the 
fearless  denouncer  of  the  wrongs  committed  by  his  own  order,  and 
the  energetic  advocate  of  the  just  claims  of  the  people.*  In  common 
times  lie  would  have  been  actively  persecuted  for  such  conduct,  or 
at  least  punished  by  scorn  and  neglect ;  but,  amid  the  perils  which 
now  beset  the  state,  he  presented  himself  to  the  terrified  nobles  as 
their  best  protection — perhaps  as  their  only  possible  saviour.  For 
some  time  it  appears  that  his  advice  was  sought  and  adopted,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  have  the  main  direction  of  aifairs,  without  being 
invested  with  any  distinct  office,  or  placed  in  a  position  to  act  with 
real  authority.  It  was  while  he  occupied  this  ambiguous  position 
that  he  is  said  to  have  "  persuaded  "*  Megacles  and  his  accomplices 
to  stand  their  trial  on  the  charge  of  sacrilege,  and  to  submit  to  the 
decision  which  made  them  exiles  from  their  country.  This  step  (\i 
really  taken)  not  proving  sufficient  to  allay  the  general  disquietude, 
he  seems,  while  still  without  office,  to  have   devised  his   second 


1  Plut,  Vit  Solon,  c.  13.     Mr.  Grote  says  edited  by  Dr.  Gaisford  in  his  Poeta;  Minores 

these  factions  "had  prevailed  before"   (vol.  Graici,  vol.  i.    They  have  been  published  in 

iji.  ]j.  Vl'j I ;  but  I  know  no  authority  for  such  a  separate  form  by  Bach  (Bonn,  1 825).   His 

a  stiitement.      The  divisions  of  the  territory  strong  language  on  the  subjects  mentioned 

menfionefl  by  Pollux  (supra,  p.  305,  note'),  in  tlie  text  is  jjartieularly  remarkable  iu  Fr. 

even  if  resrarded  as  authentic,  would  be  far  xv.  of  Gaisford's  edition, 

from  a  proof.  ^   Pint.  S<jl.    c.   1'2:  &  "Z^Koiv  t  ir  €  i  a  ( 

On  the   character  of  these   factions,   see  rov^  iyaye7s  SiKTif  vwoax^^"-     '^'^^  ^^'^» 

below,  pp.  333,  334.                           '  however,  is  somewhat  a))ocrvphal,  and  per- 

^  Ibid.  c.  1.     The  relationship  of  Pisistra-  haps  gi-ew  out  of  proceedings   under   Pisi- 

tus  to  .Solon,  and  the  connexion  of  the  f<;r-  stratus.     At  any  rate   if  the  Alcma'onida; 

mer  with  the  Co<Jrida;,  are  generally  admitted  made  a  show  of  submission,  and  retii  ed,  they 

'Herwl.  V.  65,  and  note  ad  loc.;.  soon  returned,  and  were  as  powerful  as  ever. 

*  Ibid.  Hence  Aristotle  regards  him  as  Alcmseon,  the  son  of  the  guilty  archon,  com- 
hielonging  to  the  "  middle  classes."  f^Pol.  iv.  manded  in  the  sacred  war  (infra,  p.  321), 
9:  1r)ij.iiov  5«  .  .  .  tJ(  Toyj  fifKriiTTOvs  which  was  from  about  B.C.  600  to  It.C.  .')91. 
vofioQira^  flvai  twv  fjLf(Twi/  iroKnwv.  2<5-  And  .VIegacles,  his  son,  appals  at  the  head 
Xtev  Tf  yap  ^v  Toinwv.)  of  a  political  party  in   u.c.  560   (Herod,  i. 

*  The   bcanty   fiagments  of  Solon  we;e  59j. 
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measure — the  purification  of  the  city  by  Epimenides.^  Finally, 
after  this  proceeding  had  been  attended  with  a  A^eiy  large  amount  of 
success,  and  the  religious  apprehensions  of  the  community  had  been 
tranquillised  thereby,  but  the  political  horizon  continued  still 
clouded,  it  was  resolved  to  put  all  power  formally  into  his  hands  ; 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  chief  archon,  and  given  full 
authority  to  arrange  the  state  at  his  pleasure,  to  frame  a  new  con- 
stitutiori,  and  to  repeal,  confii'm,  or  modify  the  Draconian  code  of 
laws/ 

21.  The  archonship  of  Solon  is  fixed  by  most  chronologists  to  the 
year  e.g.  594,"  eighteen  years  after  the  insurrection  of  C'ylon,  and 
thirty  from  the  attempt  of  Draco  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy by  severity.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  enactments 
by  which  Solon  met  the  dangers  of  the  crisis,  it  is  important  to 
review  the  circumstances  whereb}'  he  liad  acquired  weight  in  the 
state,  more  especially  as  those  circumstances  bring  before  us  in  a 
tolerably  distinct  manner  the  external  position  of  Attica  and  her 
relations  with  neighbouring  countries,  of  which  we  have  obtained 
no  glimpse  since  the  date  of  Codrus. 

22.  It  appears  that,  during  the  troubles  of  the  Draconian  and 
Cylonian  period,  the  little  state  of  Megara  on  the  western  borders  of 
Attica  took  advantage  of  her  internal  disorders  to  commence  an 
aggressive  war,  and  succeeded  in  it  so  well  as  to  dispossess  their 
rivals  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  to  which  they  had,  or  professed  to 
have,  a  claim  of  long  standing.^  Eepeated  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Athenians  to  recover  their  lost  dependency  ;  but  on  these  occa- 
sions they  were  so  roughly  handled  by  the  Megarians  that  they  had 
at  last  desisted  from  the  war,  and,  convinced  of  its  impolicy,  had 
even  passed  a  decree  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  death,  any  pro- 


^  The  invitation  to  Epimenides  is  not  dis-  ^  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellcnici,  vol.  ii.  Appen- 

tinctly  said  to  have  proceeded  from  Solon;  dix,  ch.   17.    But  it  must  be  renieniLiered 

but  there  can   be  little  doubt   that  it  was  that  Demosthenes — by  far  the  earliest  au- 

in   fact  his  doing.     Plutarch  mentions  the  thority — gave  a  much  later  date,  viz.,  B.C. 

ti-iendly  terms  on  which  Epimenides  was  with  5S3  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  420).     I  cannot  agree 

Solon  while  at  Athens  (1.  s.  c.)  :  and  Laer-  ■\\-ith    Mr.    Clinton    that    Demosthenes    dis- 

tins  (i.    110)    notes  that  the    intermediary  tinguishes  Solon's  oKjUt;  from  his  archonship, 

upon   the  occasion  was  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  counts  from  that.     Solon's  archonsliip 

between  which  and  Solon  there  was  evidently  was   his  o/c;ur).     fCf.   Diog.  Laert.    ■^/c^uafe 

a  good  undei-standing.  irepl    rrjv    reffffapaKOffrrfv    e/crrjj'  'OAi^^u- 

On  the  history  and  character  of  Epimem-  irtada,  ■^s  r^  Tpircy  irn  ■^pjej/  'A6T)vaL0is, 

des  see  the  treatise  of  Heinrich,  Epimenides  i.  B2.) 

aus   Kreta,    Lcipsic,    1801  ;    and    compare  ^  Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  8.    It  is  likely  enough 

Thirlwall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27-30;  Grote,  vol.  iii.  that  the  Megarians  may  have  held  possession 

pp.  112-117  ;  and  the  article  on  the  subject  of  Salamis  during  a  considerable  portion  of 

in  Smith's  Biographical  Dictionary.     On  his  the   time   intervening  between   Codrus   and 

prescription  of  human  sacrifices,  asserted  by  Solon,  since  Megara  was  a  powerful  naval 

Neanthes  of  Cyzicus  (Fr.  24),  and  denied  by  state  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  to  the 

Polemo  (Fr.  53),  see  Mr.  Grote's  note  ^,  p.  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.      During 

114.     The  time  of  his  visit  to  Athens  can-  this  period  she  founded  colonies  in  Sicily,  in 

not  be  exactly  fixed,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  Propontis,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  (pro- 

or  about  the  year  B.C.  600.    (See  Chnton's  bably)    in  the   Black   Sea.      That  she  liad 

F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  225 ;  01.  46.)  really  possessed  the  island  in  ancient  times  is 

'   'Hpedri   &PX01V  .  .  .  bfxov  koI  SiaWa-  indicated  by  her  appeal  to  the  traces  of  her 

/CT7JS-  Kal  vofMoOeTTis   (Plut.    Vit.   Solon,  c.  peculiar  method  of  mterment  as  apparent  in 

14).    Cf.  Herod,  i.  29.  many  of  the  old  tombs  (Plut.Vit.  bol.  c.  iOj. 
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posal  to  rcnow  tlio  stiuji-glo.'  Solon,  however,  himself  a  Salrt- 
iiiiiiiaii,''  took  a  ililVcrint  view  of  the  coiUise  pro])er  muler  the 
circiuustnnces :  and  making  u]i  his  mind  to  risk  tho  consequences, 
he  one  day  fi-igncd  madness,  and  lushing  into  the  forum,  Avhere  th(i 
people  {i.e.  the  nobles)  were  assend)led,  he  recited  in  an  impassioned 
tone  a  poem  of  his  own  comjiosition,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
exhorted  to  make  another  etVurt  foi-  the  reconcpicst  of  the  island. 
Tlie  venture  succeeded.  ]\lany  of  tho  nobles — among  them  Pisis- 
tralus,*  who  was  his  kinsman — seconded  his  efforts  ;  and  the  decreo 
wiis  repealed,  an  expedition  voted,  and  Solon  himself  appointed  to 
the  command  of  it. 

The  details  of  the  expedition  l>y  which  Solon  carried  out  his 
project  are  variously  related,*  and  rest  on  no  very  good  authority. 
It  seems  certain  that  I'isistratus,  though  very  young  at  the  time, 
was  engaged  in  the  war,*  and  gained  considerable  distinction  in  it ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Salamis  was  recovered ;  but  more  than 
this  bare  outline  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  be  known.  The  war  was 
terminated  by  an  appeal  to  Sparta  on  the  chief  matter  in  dispute 
between  the  combatants,  namely,  tho  possession  of  Salamis,  Avhich 
was  adjudged  to  Athens  on  the  combijied  evidence  of  oracles  and 
mythic  traditions.® 

2;J.  Solon  shortly  afterwards  engaged  Athens  in  another  dispute, 
which  he  likewise  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  Perhaps  he  thought 
by  involving  his  countrymen  in  foreign  wars  to  make  them  forget 
their  domestic  dilferences.  A  quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  Del- 
phians  and  the  people  of  Cinha,  the  port  from  which  Delphi  was 
ordinarily  reached  by  travellers  fi'om  the  west.  In  a  meeting  of  the 
Amphictyonic  founcil,  Solon,  as  Athenian  deputy,  urged  the  armed 
interference  of  the  League  on  behalf  of  the  Delphians,'  and  per- 


•  Demoslh.  de  F.ils.  Leg.  (1.  s.  c.) ;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  46;  Flut.  Vit.  ^^ol.  c.  8. 

-  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  45), 
who  says  that  the  fact  was  recorded  on  his 
statue  at  Athens.  Mr.  (irote  suggests  that 
he  was  not  really  born  at  .Salamis,  but  only 
received  an  allotment  there  after  the  conquest 
oftheisbnd  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
210,  211).  The  story  of  the  dispersion  of  his 
jtshes  over  the  island  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  tradition  of  its  being  his  true 
i-ountiT  (Fliit.  Vit.  .Sol.  ad  fin. ;  Diog.  Laert. 
i.  62;  Aristid.  p.  230,  ed.  Dindorf.j. 

3  ^0  Plutarch  (1.  s.  c).  Yet,  as  Mr.  Grote 
observes  (p.  121),  at  this  time  (about  B.C. 
600-.594,  according  to  the  ordinary  chro- 
nology) he  conld  scarcely  have  been  more 
than  a  boy.  He  died  li.C.  527,  and  as  he 
is  never  said  to  have  attained  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  we  can  scarcely  supjwse  him  born 
before  B.C.  607.  Yet  he  is  represented  by 
Plutarch  as  aiding  .Solon  in  getting  the  war 
votefJ,  and  by  Herodotus  (i.  59)  as  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  it.  These  are 
grounds,  however,  not  for  distrusting  the 
lacts,  but  lor  questioning  the  ordinary  dates, 


which  rest  only  uywn  late  authority  (Sosi- 
crates,  Laertius,  Clemens,  &c.).  The  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  a  great  extent  removed  by 
adopting  the  chronology  of  Demosthenes  (see 
above,  p.  .'J  19,  note  ^). 

*  According  to  one  authority  he  was  not 
personally  engaged  in  the  war  at  all  (Da'imach. 
Fr.  7),  According  to  others  (Plutarch, 
Laertius,  Polyicnus,  jElian,  &c.)  he  had  the 
sole  management  of  it ;  and  took  the  city  of 
Salamis  by  stratagem  in  the  first  year.  The 
strabigem,  moreover,  is  reported  variously. 
(Compare  Polyau.  i.  20,  with  ylCliau,  V.  H. 
vii.  19.)  The  Megarians,  again,  gave  a  com- 
pletely different  account  of  the  mode  by 
which  they  lost  this  island  (Pausan.  i.  xl. 
§4). 

'■>  Herod,  i.  59,  and  note  ad  loc.  The  testi- 
mony of  Herotlotus  would  be  decisive  on  such 
a  point,  even  if  more  weigiit  attached  to  the 
ordinary  chronology  than  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  assign  to  it. 

6  Plut.  Vit.  .Sol.  c.  10.  Compare  Ar. 
I:het.  i.  15  (j).  63,  ed.  Tauchn.). 

^  Aristot.  Fr.  265. 
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suaded  the  Council  to  adopt  his  proposition.  A  force  consisting  of 
Thessalians,  Sicj'onians,  and  Athenians,  was  collected,"  and  the  first 
Sacred  War  commenced,  probably  in  the  year  B.C.  600."  It  was 
conducted  by  Eurylochus  the  Thessalian,'  with  the  assistance  of 
Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,'  and  of  Alcmason,  son  of  the  Archon 
Megacles,  who  commanded  the  Athenian  contingent.^  According 
to  one  account,''  Solon  himself  accompanied  the  amiy  in  the  capacity 
of  counsellor,  and  actually  contrived  the  stratagem  through  which 
Cirrha  was  captured  ;*  but  such  a  position  does  not  belong  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  time,"  and  the  part  taken  by  Solon  in  the  war  was 
probabl}'-  limited  to  a  warm  advocacy  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  and 
a  recommendation  at  its  close  that  Cirrha  should  be  destroyed  and 
its  lands  given  to  the  13elphians. 

24.  Such  were  the  chief  public  actions  of  Solon  at  the  time  of  his 
selection  as  "  lawgiver."  lie  was  known  as  a  skilful  leader,  a  bold 
man,  and  a  warm  patriot.  Connected  by  birth  with  the  high  aristo- 
crats, by  occupation  with  the  commercial  classes,  and  by  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  commons,  he  had  friends  in  every  rank,  and 
might  be  expected  to  deal  fairly  by  all.  His  abilities  were  great, 
his  moderation  gTeater  ;  and  probably  Athens  possessed  at  the  time 
no  other  citizen  half  so  fitted  for  the  difficult  office  which  he  was 
urged,  and  at  last  consented,  to  undertake.  The  nobility  felt  that 
he  would  not  sacrifice  his  own  order ;  the  commons  knew  that  he 
approved  their  cause,  and  would  liave  the  courage  to  see  justice 
done  them ;  the  trading  class,  which  was  just  beginning  to  feel  its 
strength,'  had  hopes  from  one  who  had  been  personally  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a  degradation.  The  task,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  committed  to  him,  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  He  had  not  only  to  remodel  a  barbarous  code,  and  frame 
a  constitution  suitable  to  the  existing  state  of  the  community,  which 
were  the  usual  duties  of  a  lawgiver ;"  but  he  had  to  meet  a  financial 
crisis  in  the  shape  which  such  matters  commonly  took  in  ancient 
times — he  had  to  acknowledge  and  relieve  a  wide-spread  insolvency, 
to  prevent  a  war  between  rich  and  poor,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  one,  and  to  save,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  just  rights  of 
the  other.     The  measure  by  which  he  efiected  these  objects — his 


8  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  11 ;  Msch.  c.  Ctes.  p.  ^  The  poisoning  of  the  river  Pleistus,  which 
69 :  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  Proleg. ;  Schol.  ad  supplied  Cirrha  with  water  (Pausan.  x. 
Pind.  Nem.  ix.  2;  Pausan.  n.  ix.  §  6,  and  sxxvii.  §5).  Polyeenusand  Prontinus(].  s.c.) 
X.  xxx\Ti.  §  4.  ascribe  this  stratagem  to  Clisthenes ;  Thes- 

9  See  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  224,  01.  salus,  to  a  certain  Nebrus. 

46,  2  ;  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240.     This  date  ^  To  send  a  lu^ujSouXos  or  ^v/x^ovXai  with 

depends  chiefly  on  the  Parian  marble,  which  a   genei-al,    was  a    practice    ccmmenced   by 

makes  the  capture  of  Cirrha  fall  into  the  year  t^iwrta  about  the  year  B.C.  445. 

B.C.   591.      According  to  Callisthenes  (^ap.  '  The  Parali  of  Plutarch  (Vit.  Sol.  c.  13) 

Athen.  xiii.  p.  560,  C),  the  war  lasted  ten  and  Herodotus  (i.  59)  seem  to  represent  this 

yfi'irs-  trading  class.    They  dwelt  chieflv  along  the 

1  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  Proleg. ;  Strab.  southern  sea-board,  where  the  principal  ports 

ix.    pp.  418-421;   Polysen.  vi.    13;    comp.  lay,   and  perhaps  included    the  workers  of 

Pausan.  II.  ix.  §  6.  the  silver  mines  towards  the  extremity  of 

_  ^  2  Pausan.  x.  xxx^-ii.  §  4 ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  the  peninsula. 

Ill-  7.  8   N($/ious   6ea6ai  koI    iroXiTelav    KOLTa- 

3  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  11.  o-T^o-oi  (cf.  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9,  &c.). 

*  Pausan.  1.  s.  c. 

VOL.  III.  V 
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Seisachtheia — has  been  diflereiitly  xinderstood  and  estimated.  Accord- 
inp;  to  some'  it  consisted  of  two  points — a  rcdnetion  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  wliidi  was  made  retrospective,  and  thus  extingiiished  a 
number  of  del  its — and  a  debasement  of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of 
above  one-fourth,  whereby  all  outstanding  obligations  were  dimi- 
nished in  that  proportion.  According  to  others '  its  chief  proviso 
was  the  positive  and  complete  abolition  of  all  debts,  or  at  least  of 
those  where  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  mortgage  of  his  estate 
or  the  security  of  his  ]ierson.  The  old  Athenian  law  of  debt,  like 
the  Itonian,*  and  indeed  like  the  primitive  law  of  debt  in  almost  all 
countries,"  allowed  the  poor  man  to  borrow  "  on  his  bodj'."*  In  this 
case,  if  he  did  not  repaj'  the  debt  at  the  stated  time,  he  became  the 
slave  of  his  creditor,  and  was  thenceforth  employed  by  him  in  servile 
labours.  His  children,  too,  and  even  his  unmarried  sisters,  passed 
with  him  into  slavery,  unless  he  had  sold  them  previously,  which 
the  law  allowed  him  to  do.*  Such  sales  and  forfeitures  had,  it  is 
said,  taken  place  to  a  large  extent  in  Attica  before  Solon's  appoint- 
ment, while  the  lands  of  the  small  proprietors  were  almost  uni- 
versally mortgaged,  and  the  whole  class  of  free  agriculturists  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  becoming  absorbed  into  the  slave  population,  or 
being  forced  to  emigiate.  It  is  certain  that  Solon's  legislation 
effectually  remedied  this  wretched  condition  of  things ;  that  it  freed 
all  those  who  were  in  slavery  for  debt ;  that  it  swept  off  the  mort- 
gage pillars  from  the  lands,  and  entirely  cleared  them  of  all  burthens.® 
A  mere  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest,  even  though  retrospec- 
tive, would  not  have  done  this,  for  it  would  have  affected  recent 
debts  but  very  slightly :  there  is,  moreover,  distinct  evidence  that 
Solon  did  not  reduce  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  but  by  a  distinct 
enactment  declared  it  frce.^  We  are  therefore  necessitated  to  con- 
clude that  the  relief  which  Solon's  legislation  confessedly  gave  was 
not  effected  in  this  way ;  and  consequently  we  must  regard  the 
Seisachtheia  as  (at  least  to  some  extent)  an  actual  abolition  of  debt, 


'  As  Androtion  among  the  ancients  (Fr.         *  "Enl  r^   <riifj.aTi.      Plut.  Yit.   Sol.  c. 

40);  K.  F.  Hermann  fPol.  Ant.  §  106)  and  15. 

Bp.  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  34)         *  Solon  made  such  sales  illegal  (Plut.  Sol. 

among  the  moderns.  c.  23 j,  which  shows  that  they  were  legal  pre- 

1  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  15  ;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  65  ;  viously.    According  to   Plutarch  (c.  13)  the 

Heraclid.  Pont.  i.  6  ;  Die  Chrysost.  xx.xi.  p.  practice  Lid  prevailed  widely. 
333,  A.    Hermann  confesses  (§  100,  note  *)         *  See  the  famous  fragment  of  Solon  (xxviii. 

that  "  most  Greek  writers  "  take  this  view.  ed.  Gaisf.) — 
It  is  adopter!,  in  a^modified  form,  by  Mr.        ^yj,y.aprvpoCv  ravr  Ky  iySUy,  Xpd.ou 

Grot*  (vol.  111.  p.  ].r2).  /x^ttjp,  /neyiVrT)  £ai^di'uii'  'OAu^Jrt'wf, 

*   Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  565-569,  E.T. ;  Von  apiara,  I'ri  neAaira,  t^j  eyuJ  irore 

Savieny,    System   des   heutigen    Komischen        -6pov;i,^e:\ou  nairraxv  ^^wnyorai 

ItechtS,  vol.  V.  §  -iiy,  &C.  TToAAoii!  6"  'Aerjva<:,  narpcS'  k  eeOKTiTOV, 

'  Niebuhr  saj's,  "  In  all  countries  men  in        aui^yayov  TtpaOivTa^,  dAAoc  iKSUu}^, 
need  have  had  the  wretche^l  right  of  selling        ^^'"'  ^"<aia)5,  tous  S'  ivayKaCr)';  vwo 
them-seh^es  and  the.r    families:    it  obtained        ff::^l^TZ:JS'^i^^J''''''''' 
among  the  northern  nations,  as  well  as  among        roii?  MaS'  auroC  &ov\Cr)v  aeiKta. 
the  Greeks  and  in  Asia  "  (vol.  i,  p.  564,  E.        cxoi-ra?,  ^6?^  JecriroTas  Tpo/xeu/xe'cous 
T.).    Compare  Cas.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13  ;  Died.        ^^^^^^pov^  «e,,<ca. 

Sic.  i.  79  ;  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts  Alter-         "  Lysias  c.  Theomnest.  c.    18 — ri   apyv- 

thiimer,  pp.  612-615;  and  for  the  custom  piov  ffTaari/xov  thai  i<p'  '6aov  tiv  jSouAtjtoi 

among  the  Jews,  Lev.  siv.  39  ;  Nehem.  v.  8.  6  lavii^wv. 
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whicli  is  what  the  word  itself,  notwithstanding  its  euphemistic  cast,^ 
evidently  means.     Solon  regarded  the  circumstances  of  the  time  as 
justifying,  or  rather  requiring,  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  law  of 
contracts,  a  relaxation  of  hard  and  strict  justice,  a  concession  to 
poverty  and  necessity,  with  which   moderns    cannot   consistently 
find  fault,  so  long  as  no  objection  is  made  to  insolvent  debtor  courts 
and  baukn;ptcy  courts,  which  render  such  general   abolitions  of 
debts  unnecessary  among  ourselves,  by  continually  doing  on  a  small 
scale  for  individuals  what  otherwise  has  to  be  done  from  to  time  on 
a  gi'and  scale  for  the  community.    On  the  other  hand,  Solon  evidently 
took  care  not  to  go  beyond  the  needs  of  the  occasion.     He  was  far 
from  abolishing  all  debts ;   otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
object  at  all  in  that  debasement  of  the  currency,  which  is  an  un- 
doiibted  portion  of  his  scheme.''     Where  and  how  he  drew  the  line 
we  have  no  evidence  to  show ;  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  at  Eome 
on  one  occasion,'  proof  of  insolvency  may  have  been  required  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor ;  or  debts  of  a  particular  kind  and  class  may  (as 
Mr.  Grote  thinks*)  have  been  excused,  being  known  to  be  such  as 
only  the  extremely  poor  had  contracted.     The  benefit  extended  to 
the  debtor,  who  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  freedom,  amounted 
to  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  obligation  ^ — a  sensible  allevia- 
tion doubtless,  but  one  which  did  not  greatly  injure  the   creditor. 
To  assert,  however,  as  Androtion  did,  that  the  creditor  suffered  no 
loss  at  all  by  the  arrangement,*  is  absurd  ;  since,  had  that  been  the 
case,  the  debtor  could  have  experienced  no  relief.     Eveiy  lowering 
of  the  standard  is  a  fraud  upon  creditors  in  the  same  proportion  that 
it  is  a  boon  to  debtors,  and  though  admitting  of  justification  by  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  great  political  principle  "  salus  pablica  suprema 
lex"  requires,  in  order  to  carry  the  approval  of  right-judging  minds, 
that  such  justification  shall  be  distinctly  made  out.     In  the  case 
before  us  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  wise  discretion  was 
exercised,  and  that  the  sacrifice  req^^ired  of  the  richer  citizens  was 
one  imperatively  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
amply  compensated  to  them  by  the  dangers  which  it  warded  off,  and 
the  security  and  tranquillity  to  which  it  conduced. 

25.  In  legislating  on  this  difficult  subject  Solon  was  not  content 
(as  the  Eomans  were  in  too  many  instances*)  to  deal  only  with  the 

S   Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  Tas  Tct'i/  irpayfMaTwv  ^  It  was  27  per  cent. ;  one  hundred  drachms 

Sutrxepeiay  ovSjxacn  xpVCToh  koI  <pi\av9pw-  of  the  new  coinage  of  Solon  only  equalling  in 

TTOis  eiriKaAvTCTeiv  ■Kpwrov  "ZiXaivo^  ijvi&js  value  73  of  the  old  coinage.     Bockh's  con- 

eoiKf)  ffocpiajxa,  r^p  raiv  xp^'^v  a.-KOKoiry]v  jecture  that  the  new  coinage  was  intended 

ffeicrax^e'tt''     ovo^icravTos.      Yet     aii(ya-  to  be  three-fourths   the  weight  of  the  old, 

X^^''"-!  "  ^  shakiny  off  of  burthens,"  is  after  and  that,  by  omitting  to  make  any  allowance 

all  sufficiently  expressive.  for  waste,  Solon  accidentally  reduced  it  two 

5  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  15;  cf.  Bockh's  Publ.  per  cent,  lower,  is  very  happ}',  and  may  well 

Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.'l.  p.  1 96,  E.  T.  be  accepted  as  most  probably  the  true  explana- 

1  At  the  first  Secession  (Dionys.  Hal.  vi.  tion. 

83  ;  comp.  Zouar.  vii.  14).  -J  'atpeXe^crOai  fjLiv  tovs  iKTiuovras  fxe- 

^  Mr.  Grote  considers  the  Seisachtheia  to  yd\a,  /j.ridei'  5e  ^Ka-rrTeffdai  tovs  kojxl^o- 

have  "cancelled  at  once  all  those  contracts  jxivovs  (Fr.  40). 

in  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  *  At  the  first  Secession,  at  the  Licinian 

security  either  of  his  jDcrsoJi  or  of  his  tonds"  legislation,  at  the  arrangement  of  403,  at 

(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  132)  ;  but  to  tlie  passage  of  the  Genucian  laws,  &c. 


have  left  other  debts  untouched. 
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actual  evils  before  liini,  but  wisely  loolved  to  prcvcntinp;  their  recur- 
rence,    lie  at  oiu'o  abolished  servitude  for  debt,"  whioh  avus  not 
done  away  with  at  l\ome  till  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  first 
legislation  on  the  subject ;"  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  it  illegal  to 
sell  a  child  or  a  sister.'    lie  redeemed  from  slavery — by  what  means 
we  are  not  informed — the  citizens  wlio  had  been  sold  into  foreign 
countries,  and  compelled  the  immediate  emancipation  of  such  as 
were  still  in  Attica.'     To  obviate  a  return  of  the  general  poverty, 
which  had  reqiiired  such  sevci'o  remedies,  ho  tlu)ught  it  enough 
in  the  lir.st  place  to  incline  the  burthen  of  taxation  upon  the  rich,' 
and  in  the  second  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  manu- 
facttires,  requiring  every  father,  on  pain  of  losing  his  claim  to  be 
supported  by  his  sons  in  old  age,  to  teach  them  in  their  youth  a 
handicraft,*  and  empowering  the  Areopagus  to  examine  into  every 
man's  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  punish  those  who  had  no  definite 
occupation.*     It  may  be  questioned  whether  these  provisions  would 
have  been  very  efl'ectual  for  their  purpose  had  the  general  condition 
of  Greece  continued  unchanged ;  the  rapid  advance  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  Athens,  which  commenced  soon  afte]"vvards,  arose  fi'om 
causes  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Solonian  legislation  ;  first,  from 
the  vast  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  Attic  silver-mines  ;*  secondly, 
from  the  value  of  the  Persian  plunder;*  thirdly,  and  mainly,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  empire  of  Athens  over  her  subject  allies  ; 
and   the    prosperity    thus    produced   pi-evented    Solon's    safeguards 
against  poverty  from  being  subjected  to  any  searching  test.     It  also 
precluded  all  temptation  to  repeat  the  process  which  he  had  sanc- 
tioned— a  process  necessary  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  lifetime,  of 
a  state,  but  ruinous  if  allowed  to  become  a  habit — and  thus  enabled 
Athens   to    enjoy  the  benefits  without   suffering   the   evils  which 
usually  attend  upon  the  repudiation  of  money  engagements.' 

26.  Having  thus  met  and  remedied  the  principal  difficulty  of  the 
time,  the  lawgiver  applied  himself  to  the  compai'atively  easy  tasks 
of  framing  a  constitution  and  introducing  a  code  of  laws.  The 
timocratical  constitution  of  Solon  is  too  well  known  to  requii'e  more 
than  the  briefest  notice  here.  He  divided  the  whole  body  of 
Athenian  citizens — i.e.  all  the  members  of  the  old  hereditary  tribes — 


«  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  1.  s.  c.    Trpbs  rb  Xoiirhv         ^  See  below,  p.  325. 
iir\  rots  fftiiixaai  fj.r]5(va  Savei^fiv.  -  Plut.  Vit.    Solon,    c.    22  :    irphi     toj 

'   Liv.  viii.  28  ;  Uionys.  Hal.  xvi.  8,  9  ;  Cic.  rix""-^   erpe^e  tovs  iroXiras,    koI   v6ixov 

de  Rep.  ii.  34.     Evea  then  it  was  perhaps  iypm^iv   vi^   rpicpeiv  -rhv  Trorepa  fxi)  Sj- 

only  the  power  of  pledging  the  person   for  Sa^afifvou  t^x^W  iirdvayKts  ^tj  ilvai. 
the  interest  of  a  debt  which  was  abolished.         ^  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.    Compare  Herod,  ii.  177. 
Slavery   on   account  of  the  principal  of  a         ■•  Herod,  vii.  144. 
loan  appears  to  have  continued  down  to  the         *  Ibid.  ix.  80. 

empire,  and  to  have  only  given  way  before         ®  That  the  Athenians  were  fully  aware  of 

Christianity.     (See  Mr.  Crete's  note  to  vol.  the  danger  arising  fi-om  the  precedent  set, 

iii.  eh.  11,  Appendix.)  is   indicated    by  the   Heliastic  oath,  which 

*  Plut.  Vit.  .Solon,  c.  23.    There  was  one  probably  dates  from  about  the  time  of  Cli- 

exception  only,  which  would  have  very  rarely  sthenes.     The   dicast   swore,   among   other 

come  into  play,     loin  Bvyarepas   traiKeli'.,  things,  never  to  use  his  office  for  the  pur- 

oUt'  aSfKfpas   SiSaxri,   TrKrjv  tiv  fA.rj  Xa^ri  pose  of  effecting  a  redistribution  of  the  soil, 

irapBivov  avopX  <rvyy(yfvr]ix4i'r]v.j  or  an  abolition  of  outstanding  debts  {KpfSiv 

"  Sfjl.Fragm.28,quotedinnote^page322.  a.i:oKO-Ki\v,  Dem.  c.  Timocrat.  p.  74G). 
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into  foiTr  classes,  according  to  their  property/  Those  whose  income 
amonnted  to  500  medimni  of  corn,  or  metretes  of  wine  or  oil,  foiincd 
the  first  class,"  and  were  called  Pentacosiomedimni,  a  term  significative 
of  their  wealth.  Those  Avhose  income  ranged  between  500  and  300 
such  measures  constituted  the  second  class,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Hippeis  (horsemen),  or  llippada-teluntes  (belonging  to  the  horseman 
class),  being  persons  who  could  afi'ord  to  keep  a  horse.  Those  who 
had  less  than  300  measures  a-year,  and  more  than  200,^  were  called 
Zeugitce  (yokemen),  because  they  could  support  a  yoke  of  oxen; 
these  made  the  third  class.  Finally,  there  was  a  fourth  class,  com- 
posed of  all  whose  income  was  under  200  measures  ;  this  class  bore 
the  name  of  Thetes  (hirelings),  because  it  was  presumed  that  their 
poverty  would  in  general  necessitate  their  emploj'ment  as  the  hired 
labourers  of  others.'  The  chief  difference  in  the  rights  of  the 
several  classes  seems  to  have  been  that  the  archonship  and  the  Court 
of  the  Areopagus  (which  was  composed  of  ex-archons  ^)  were  con- 
fined to  the  Pentacosiomedimni  f  that  ofiices  of  inferior  dignity  were 
open  to  the  Hippeis  and  Zeugitoe ;  and  that  the  Thetes  were  made 
incapable  of  any  office  at  all.*  All  ranks,  however,  voted  in  the 
Ecclesia,  or  General  Assembly  of  the  People,  which  Solon  re-esta- 
blished, and  to  which  he  committed  the  election  of  all  officers, 
including  the  archons  and  the  members  of  the  pre-considering 
council. 

27.  The  distribution  of  state  burthens  was  proportioned  to  that 
of  state  privileges.  Direct  taxation  had  probably  existed  in 
Athens  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  hitherto  it  may  have  been  a 
mere  poll-tax,  the  most  oppressive  mode  of  raising  a  revenue. 
Solon  absolutely  exempted  the  Thetes  from  direct  burthens,  and 
established  a  graduated  income-tax,  pressing  most  heavily  on  the 
wealthiest.  The  Pentacosiomedimni  were  taxed  at  the  full  value 
of  their  property,  or  at  twelve  times  their  income ;  the  Hippeis  at 
one-sixth  less  than  the  full  value,  or  at  ten  times  their  income ; 
the  Zeugitse  at  one-half  the  rate  of  the  Hippeis,  or  at  five  times 
their  income.*      The  rate   of  tax  demanded  varied  from  time  to 


7  Plut.Vit.  Sol.  c.  18,etseq. ;  Arist.  Pol.  return  of  100,  120,  1-iO,  or  ISO  drachms, 

ii.  9,  and  Fr.  9;  Pollux,  viii.  130 ;  Argum.  could    ever   have   been  designated    by  that 

ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  sub  fin.;  and  the  Lexieo-  name"  (vol.  iii.  p.  159).     But  a  class  is 

graphers,  jMSsim.  named  from  the  general  character  of  those 

"  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  income  composing  it,  without  reference  to  a  few  ex- 
was  to  be  in  every  case  derired  from  land,  ceptional  cases.  And  all  the  best  authorities 
but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  159)  (Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Pollux)  are  unanimous 
that  this  is  very  unlikely.  on  tlie  point. 

*   I  agree  with   Mr.   Grote    that  we  are  ^  Dem.  c.  Androt.    p.   588  ;    Plut.  Vit. 

bound  to  follow  the  authority  of  the  ancients  Sol.  c.  19. 

on  this  point,  rather  than  the  speculations  ^  Plut.  Vit.  Aristid.  c.  1. 

even  of  so  ingenious  a   person   as    Boekh.  ^  Ar.  Pol.  ii.  9. 

(Seethe  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  157,  *  See  PoIUlx,  viii.    130,  with  the  expla- 

158,  note.)    Bp.  Thirlwall  inclines  to  follow  nation  of  Bockh  (Econom.  of  Athens,  vol. 

Bockh  (vol.  ii.  p.  37).     So  Hermann  (Pol.  ii.    pp.    269-273),     which    is    followed    by 

Ant.  §  108).  Bishop  Thirlwall  (vol.  ii.  pp.  38,  39),  by  Jlr. 

'  Mr.  Grote  denies  that  the  fourth  cl;\ss  Grote  with  one  exception  (vol.  iii.  pp.  156, 

can  really  have  borne  this  appellation,  be-  157),  and  by  Dr.  Schmitz  (Smith's  Diet,  of 

cause  "it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  proprietor  Antiq.,  sub  voc.  Census). 
whose  land  vielded  to  him  a  clear  annual 
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time,  accordini;  to  llio  iicnLs  of  the  state;  Imt  ■whiitevcr  llio  rate 
fixed  for  tlie  year,  tlie  llijuteus  paid  a  double  iueuiue-tux  compared 
witli  the  Zeugitcs,  and  the  rentacosiomedimmis  more  than  such 
double  tax  bv  two-fifths.  To  illiislrato  fainiliarly,  if  the  Zeu<;itcs 
had  been  called  on  in  any  year  for  livepence  in  the  pound  w[)6n 
his  income,  the  liippeus  would  have  had  to  pay  tenpcncc  in  the 
pound,  and  llie  rentacosiomedimnus  a  shilling.  Besides  this  gene- 
ral biuthen,  the  occasional  and  irregular  expenses  of  tlio  Liturgies 
or  Slate  Services  were  thrown  entirely  upon  the  rich  citizens,® 
among  whom  they  were  distributed  according  to  some  system  which 
has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Had  the  revenue  of  the  state  been  derived  solely,  or  even  mainl}-, 
from  the  property -tax,  great  dissatisfaction  would  probably  have 
been  felt  at  its  graduation,  as  well  as  at  the  exemption  fiom  it  of  the 
mass  of  the  citizens.  But  the  chief  and  onl}'  permanent  sources  of 
revenue  at  Athens  were  the  state-property,^  which  was  no  burthen 
on  any  one,  and  the  duties  on  imports,®  to  which  all  alike  contri- 
buted. The  Eisphora,  or  property-tax,  was  rarely  levied,  and  only 
upon  occasions  of  difliculty  ; '  so  that  it  corresponded  rather  to  the 
forced  loans  of  modem  states,  which  have  always  been  exacted  from 
the  rich,  than  to  any  part  of  the  regular  taxation. 

There  is  some  indication  that  in  the  timocratical  scheme  of  Solon 
at  Athens,  as  in  that  of  Servius  Tullius  at  Eome,  not  taxation  only, 
but  military  duties  also,  were  apportioned  according  to  wealth,  and 
therefore  according  to  privilege.  But  the  graduation  in  this  case 
is  not  completely  made  out.  It  is  clear  that  the  second  class  fur- 
nished the  cavalry  of  the  Athenian  army,'"  and  the  third  class  its 
heavy-anned  infantry ; "  while  the  fouith  formed  no  part  of  the 
regular  army,  only  serving  as  light  troops  upon  an  emergency.'  But 
nothing  is  said  concerning  the  military  obligations  of  the  first  class  ; 
and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  they  were  legally  exempt 
from  all  serv'ice,  or  acted  as  cavalry  without  being  called  Hippeis, 
or  merely  furnished  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed.*  The  first  supposition  is  precluded  by 
the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  antiquity,  which  attached  the  profession 
of  aiTQs  to  the  upper  classes  especially ;  *  the  last  may  be  true  to 
some  extent,  but  will  not  be  a  sufficient  account  to  give  of  the 
whole  body.*     We  must  therefore  conclude  that  there  was  no  exact 


*  On  the  antiquity  of  the  Liturgies,  cf.  '"  Pint.  Vit.  Solon,  c.  18;  Aristoph.  Eq. 
Aristot.  Giconom.  ii.  5.     In  later  times,  no  548-5G3. 

one  contributetl  to  them  whose  property  was  "  This  evidently  follows  fi'om  the  ordinary 

under  three  talents  (Isajus  de  Pyrrh.  c.  80 ;  exemption  of  the  Thetes  (see  the  next  note), 

Dem.  c.  Aphob.  p.  833).     If  this  was  the  combined  with   the  cavalry  senice  of  the 

original  rule,  they  can  have  fallen  only  upon  Hij)peis. 

I'entacosioroedimni.     Mr.  Grote  says,  that  '  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  iii.  §20  ;  Thucyd.  vi.  43; 

they  "  were  distributed  Ijetween  the  mem-  Harjiocration,  ad  voc.  O^rey. 

l>ers  of  the  (first)  three  classes  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  ^  Thirjwall,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  38. 

lOOy ;  but  he  does  not  quote  his  authority.  ^  Cf.  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  57  and  §  67. 

'  Bockh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-23.  ■*  Unless  we  believe  that  the  Hippeis  were 

*  Ibid.  pp.  23  et  seqq.  in  the  time  of  Solon  under  100  (!),  as  Ando- 

*  Thucyd.  iii.  19;  IsasusdeDicseog.c.  57;  cides  declared  (de  Pace,  p.  92);  in  which 
Antiph.  Tctral.  i.  12.  Compare  Bockh,  case  the  Pentacosiomedimni  would  have  beea 
vol.  ii.  p.  227,  and  K.  F.  Hennann,  §  162.  scarcely  so  many. 
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line  of  demarcation  between  the  first  and  second  classes  in  respect 
of  military  service,  but  that  both  alike  served  in  the  cavalry,*  and 
l^robably  with  the  same  equipment. 

28.  Besides  introducing  this  new  organisation,  and  thereby  really 
establishing  a  species  of  moderate  democracy,'^  Solon  instituted  the 
Pro-Bouleutic  Council,'^  a  sort  of  committee  of  the  Ecclesia,  consist- 
ing of  400  citizens,  100  from  each  of  the  tribes,  whose  business  it 
was  to  prepare  all  measures  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the 
Assembly,  to  convoke  it  when  necessary,  to  direct  its  proceedings, 
and  see  to  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  The  election  of  these  400 
persons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  archons,  was  entrusted  to  the  free 
vote  of  the  people,*  who  had  fm-ther  the  power  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  archons  after  their  year  of  office,®  and  refusing  or  allow- 
ing their  admission  into  the  Areopagus.' 

29.  These  are  the  chief  points  of  Solon's  constitution  on  which, 
modern  wi-iters  are  agreed.  They  constitute  an  immense  advance 
from  the  strict  oligarchy  which  he  found  established,  and  amply 
account  for  the  opinion  which  prevailed  widely  in  later  times  that 
Solon  was  the  true  founder  of  the  democracy  at  Athens.  The  ex- 
tension of  real  citizenship  from  the  Eupatrids,  who  alone  can  be 
truly  said  to  have  possessed  it  previously,  to  all  members  of  the 
tribes ;  the  substitution  of  the  standard  of  wealth  for  that  of  birth, 
with  reference  even  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  the  change 
in  the  mode  of  appointing  the  archons  from  nomination  by  the 
Eupatrids  to  free  election  by  the  Assembly  of  the  People  ;  the  prac- 
tical introduction  of  the  evdviu,  whereby  the  archons  became  really 
accountable  for  their  conduct  while  in  office ;  and  the  institution  of 
an  elective  council,  with  the  right  of  taking  the  initiative  in  legis- 
lation and  in  the  conduct  of  atiairs,  must,  even  if  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  changes,  have  conferred  on  the  Athenians  a  measure 
of  liberty  and  self-government  wdiich,  compared  with  their  fonner 
condition,  could  not  but  seem  absolute  democracy,  and  which,  even 
regarded  in  itself,  was  substantial  freedom.  It  is  possible,  bow- 
ever,  that  Solon  may  have  gone  further.     Plutarch  *  and  Ai-istotle  ^ 

*  See  Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  486.  Alcibiades,  ^pxeiv,  aWa  tw  aweKKX-qcria^eiv  k  a  I 
■who  must  have  belonged  to  the  Pentacosio-  S  l  k  d  {^  e  i  v  fxovov  fj.eTe7xoy  rris  ttoAi- 
medimni,  served  on  horseback  at  the  battle  rtlas.  And  again,  ocra  ra7s  apxcus  era^e 
of  Delium  (Plat.  Sympos.  p.  221,  B).  He  Kpivfti',  bjxoiws  koX  TrepI  iKeivwv  els  rb 
does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  command.  SiKaarrjptou    icpeatis    eSccKf  to7s    $ov\o- 

*  Ai-ist.  Pol.  ii.  9:  "EoLKe  Se  'Xo^wv  .  . .  fxevois. 

rhv  SrjfJiov  KaracTTrjcrai.   And  again,  16X01^0.  ^  Mr.  Grote  cites  Aristotle  as  a  vritness  on 

tutoi   otovrai  .  .  .  SrjfxoKpariav  KaraarT}-  the  other  side.     He  believes  that  in  the  pas- 

aa:  tV  "i^arpiov,  fxi^aPTa  Ka\a>s  TTjr  tto-  sage  respecting  Solon  (Pol.  ii.  9,  §  2,  3,  and 

AiTeiav,  4),   the  last  section  alone  (from   (paiverai 

7  So  Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  19);  but  Aristo-  5'  ov   Kara  tV  SoAoji/os  to  ols  ovSefxias 

tie  says  (1.  s.  c.)  that  he  found  the  Council  apxvi   fierriv )    contains   the  judgment    of 

already  established.      This  however    seems  Aristotle   himself.      The   second   and   third 

scarcely  possible.  sections  (from   'Z6\c»va  8'  tvioi  to  els  rriv 

^  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  1.  s.  c.  vvv  SrifioKpaTlav ,  contain,  he  says,  nothing 

3  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  6  (p.  90,  ed.  Tauchn.).  but  the  opinion  of  certain  critics,  who  praised 

Compare  ii.  9.  or  blamed  Solon,  with  their  reasons  for  so 

1  Deinarch.  c.  Demosth.  p.  97.  doing.    I  cannot  agree  with  this  view.     In 

2  Vit.  Sol.  c.  18  :  01  \oiirol  Travres  eKa-  section  2,  Aristotle  passes  from  the  oblique 
XouvTO  Orjres,  oTs  ovSeixlav  apx^f  eSwKev  to  the  direct  phrase  at  the  words  eoiKe  Se 
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expressly  ascribe  to  him  tlio  institution  of  the  Dicastories  or  popular 
law-courts;  ami  the  Attic  orators  connect  his  name  witli  almost  (he 
w'h()le  machinery  of  democracy,  as  it  existed  in  their  own  day/  Ko 
douht  there  is  in  such  statements  more  or  less  of  incorrectness— a 
tendency  to  concentrate  under  one  name  what  was  really  scattered 
over  a  larger  suYface,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dignify  with  anticpiity 
what  the  speakers  legard  as  impoitant  in  the  democratical  system ; 
iu  many  instances  too  it  is  clear  (as  Mr.  Gi'ote  has  well  shown  ^) 
that  the  paiticidar  points  of  the  system  which  are  ascribed  to  Solon 
belong  to  a  far  more  refined  and  advanced  ago ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  seems  over  bold  to  set  aside  the  direct,  ]iositive,  and  cir- 
cumstantial statements  of  writers  like  Aristotle  and  riutarch,  who 
both  make  the  establishment  of  the  law-courts  a  leading  feature  in 
the  Solonic  changes,  and  to  iironounce  that  ho  did  absolutely  nothing 
in  this  matter,  because  the  entire  complex  system  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  Pericles  cannot  have  come  from  him.  A\"e  are  bound  to 
believe,  on  two  such  authorities,*  that  the  idea  of  popular  trial 
originated  with  Solon,  and  that  some  machinery  was  introduced  by 
him_  for  the  purpose.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  entire  demo- 
cratical system  of  later  times  had  its  germs  in  his  legislation,  with 
only  two  exceptions  of  any  importance— viz.,  ostracism  and  election 
by  lot. 

30.  If  the  democratic  character  of  the  Solouian  constitution  has 
been  insufliciently  apjirehended  by  some  of  our  writers,  by  others 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  exaggerated  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
To  ascribe  to  Solon  (as  Bishop  Thirlwall  does  ^)  the  full  organisa- 
tion of  the  lleliaja,  as  it  appears  in  the  time  of  the  orators,  the 
institution  of  the  Heliastic  oath,  of  the  Komothets  and  Syndics, 
and  of  that  bulwark  of  the  later  constitution,  the  ypa(i»)  ivapa- 
rojjujv,  is  to  misunderstand  altogether  his  position  in  Athenian  con- 
stitutional history,  and  to  fail  in  distinguishing  the  spirit  of  his 
legislation  from  that  of  Clisthenes.  The  democracy  is  born  under 
Solon,  biit  it  is  born  an  infant— not,  like  Minerva,  full  grown. 
Under  Clisthenes  it  attains  to  adolescence,  under  Pericles  to  matu- 
rity.    It  is  an  error  of  the  most  serious  kind  to  ascribe  to  the  sim- 

2({A.a)«/,  and  marks  by  this  that  he  turns  c.  21  ;  Andocid.  de  Myst.  i.  p.  13,  &c. 
from  the  statements  of  others  to  his  own  *  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  162-166. 
judgment.  The  passage  thus  introduced  is  «  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  statement  of  Aristotle  in  his  own  person,  (according  to  Aristotle,  1.  s.  c.)  there  was  .i 
and  entirely  precludes  all  controversy  as  to  general  agreement  on  the  subject.  The  only 
his  opinion.  Aristotle  says,  eoijce  5e  2/j\u>u  question  between  Solon's  critics  was,  whether 
iK(7va  fiev  vndpxovTa  irp^rtpou  ov  Kara-  he  had  done  well  or  ill  in  establishing  the 
XDcroi,  Ti)v  T€  (iov\r)v  Kai  irjv  rwv  apxHv  Dicasteries.  Mr.  Grote  regards  Herodotus 
a'lpeffiv,T  h  f  Se  SrifMOV  KaTaffrr\-  as  "  positively  contradicting  the  supposition  " 
ffot,  Ttt  ^iKa<rr-f)p  la  iroii)ffas  iK  (vol.  iii.  p.  1G7);  but  the  passage  aildiiced 
vduTwy.  Further,  it  is  to  me  inconceiv-  in  proof  (v.  60)  is  misquoted  "and  mis- 
able,  that  if  Aristotle  could  have  freed  f^olon  translated.  Herodotus  does  not  say  rhu 
from  the  blame  attached  to  him  by  his  de-  'Ae-rivaioiv  hr\fiou,  irp/mpou  airufffifvov 
tractors,  solely  on  account  of  his  setting  up  -ndvTwv,  but  Thv  Ad.  Sfi/jiov,  Trp6Tepov 
the  Dicasteries,  by  simply  saying,  "  It  is  all  airutTixevov,  rSre  Trdvra  irphs  riiv  taivrov 
a  mistake  —  he  did  not  set  them  up,"  he  (jLolpavirpoa-feriKaTo,  and  o-rrwaixeuov  does 
should  not  have  done  so.  not  mean  "  exrhided  from  olHce,"  but  "  con- 

*  Cf.  Dem.  c.  Timocr.  pp.  706,  707,  and  temne<J  by  him." 
p.  74G  ;  /Eb<Jun.  c.  Ctes.  p.  429  ;  c.  Leptin.         ^  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  y]).  44-46, 
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pie  and  comparatively  rude  time  of  Solon  what  have  truly  been 
called  "the  last  refinements  and  elaborations  of  the  democratical 
mind  of  Athens."  *  These  refinements  no  doubt  grew  up  gradually 
between  the  ages  of  Clisthenes  and  Pericles,  being  the  inventions 
of  various  authors  during  the  gradual  development  of  the  democratic 
idea. 

31.  It  maybe  doubted  whether  in  one  respect  even  Mr.  Groto 
has  not  given  Solon  credit  for  a  more  liberal  legislation  than  can 
be  rightly  assigned  to  him.  lie  considers  him  to  have  recognised 
as  citizens,  not  the  members  of  the  four  old  tribes  only,  but  all  the 
free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  except  actual  aliens.  Such  persons,  he 
says,  thoTigh  not  eligible  for  councillors,  nor  for  archons,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  entering  the  Areopagus,  "  were  citizens,  and  could 
give  their  votes  for  archons  and  senators,  and  also  take  part  in  the 
annual  decision  of  their  accountability,  besides  being  entitled  to 
claim  redress  for  Avrongs  in  their  own  persons."  ^  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  admission  of  these  persons  to  citizenship  at  this  time  is 
highly  improbable,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Solonian 
scheme,  we  must  have  found  distinct  mention  of  it.'  I  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  main  differences  between  the  Solonian  and 
Clisthenic  constitutions,  that  the  former  left  untouched  the  condi- 
tions of  citizenship,  and  merely  made  alterations  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  those  already  acknowledged  to  be  citizens  ;  while  the 
latter  admitted  into  the  citizen  body  classes  never  before  recognised 
as  worthy  of  belonging  to  it.  Mr.  Grote  in  his  account  of  the 
Clisthenic  legislation  seems  to  admit  all  that  is  here  contended  for ; 
but  his  statements  in  that  place  appear  to  me  wholly  inconsistent 
Avith  those  contained  in  his  account  of  the  Solonian  laws  and  con- 
stitution.*    The  point  is  one  of  importance  in  any  estimate  that  we 


^  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  164.  therefore,  that  all  persons  not  included  in  the 

*  Ibid.  pp.  175,  176.  four  tribes,  whatever  their  grade  of  fortune 

^  As  we  do  find  in  the  case  of  Clisthenes,  might  be,  weie  (M  the  same  level  in  respect 

though  so  much  less  is  told  us  of  him  than  to  political  privileges  as  the  fourth  and  poor- 

of  Solon.      (See  Arist.    Pol.  iii.    1 :    KAet-  est  class  of  the  Solonian  cc7isus."     But  in 

(rOevris  fxira.  r-qv  twu  rvpavvaiv  eKJSoXh''  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  his  fourth  volume 

iroWohs  f(j>v\4Tev(Te  ^evovs  koI    5ov\uvs  (p.  169)  Mr.  Grote  expresses  himself  as  fol-, 

fiero'iKovs.)  lows  :— "  The  political  franchise,  or  the  cha- 

'  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his   third  racter  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  both  before 

volume,  Mr.  Grote  discusses    the  "status,  and  since  Solon,  had  been  confined  to  the  pri- 

under  the  Solonian  constitution,  of  persons  mitive  four  Ionic  tribes,  each  of  which  was 

not  inchuled  in  the  gentes  and  plii'atries  " —  an  ag<;'regate  of  so  many  close  corporations 

and  having  decided  that  they  could  not  be  or  quasi-tamilies — the  gentes  and  the  phra- 

memiiers  of  the  Pro-Bouleutic  Council,  nor  tries  :  none  of  the  residents  in  Attica,  there- 

Archons,  nor  (consequently)  members  of  the  fore,  except  those  included  in  some  gens  or 

Court  of  Areopagus,  he  says — "There  re-  phratnj ,  had  anij  part  in  the  p)olitical  fran' 

mained  only  the  public  assembly,  in  which  chise." 

an  Athenian,  not  a  member  of  these  tribes,  Ep.    Thirlwall   is  consistent,    but   (as    I 

could  take  part ;  j^i  he  was  a  citizen,  since  think)  wrong.     He  regards  Solon's   system 

he  coidd  give  his  vote  for  archons  and  sena-  as  having  made   "room   for  all   freemen" 

tors,  and  could  take  part  in  the  annual  de-  (vol.  ii.  p.  39) ;  and  Clisthenes  as  only  hav- 

cision  of  their  accomitability,  besides  being  ing  enfranchised  a  number  of  "  aliens  "  and 

entitled  to  claim  redress  for  wrong  from  the  "  slaves  "  (ibid.  p.  74).     On  the  true  mcan- 

archons,  in  his  own  person,  while  the  alien  ing  of  the  passage  in  Aristotle  to  which  he 

could  only  do  so  through  the  intervention  of  reters   (quoted  above  in  note  '),    see    Blr. 

an  avouching  citizen  or  Pro.states.    It  seems,  Grote's  note,  vol.  iv.  pp.  170,  171. 
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nttoiiipt  to  fonn  of  tlio  tnio  cliavactcr  of  either  system,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  witliont  necessity  a  doubt  shoukl  bo  allowed  to 
rest  \ij)ou  it. 

32.  To  give  a  complete  account  of  the  laws  of  Solon  would  ex- 
pand this  Essj\y  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  It  is  also  entirely 
unnecessiiry,  jis  an  admirable  digest  is  contained  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Grote.*  Keference  will  here  be  made  only  to  those  cases  where 
his  enactment^s  had  a  special  bearing  upon  the  existing  condition  of 
parties,  or  had  otherwise  a  political  rather  than  a  social  import. 

(i.)  The  outcrj'^  raised  by  the  severity  of  Draco's  laws  was  met 
by  their  abolition,  except  in  the  case  of  homicide,  where  his  enact- 
ments were  maintained.''  Capital  punishment  was  probably  limited 
to  this  single  case,  or,  if  extended  beyond  it,  was  attached  only  to 
one  or  two  other  crimes  of  especial  heinousnoss.*  Solon's  penalty 
for  theft  was  to  force  the  robber  to  restore  twofold.*  Inferior 
ollences,  as  libel,  seduction,  &c.,  were  punished  by  fines  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude.'  Even  rape  was  only  made  punishable  by  a 
fine  ;  *  but  adulterers  might  be  killed  l)y  any  one  who  caught  them 
in  tbe  act."  Adulteresses  also  were  placed  under  certain  disabili- 
ties, constituting  a  species  of  infamy  (fin/iia).' 

(ii.)  A  certain  number  of  Solon's  regulations  seem  to  have  been 
aimed  especially  at  increasing  the  population  of  Attica.  Marriage 
was  encouraged  by  a  law  which  released  illegitimate  children  from 
the  necessity  of  supporting  their  parents.*  Cohabitation  after  mar- 
riage was  made  compulsory  in  certain  cases.^  ])owries  were  secured 
to  females  as  a  matter  of  right.*  That  Attica  might  be  able  to  support 
a  larger  population,  no  agricultural  produce  was  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported, except  olive-oil ;  all  the  rest  was  to  be  consiimcd  at  home.* 
Trade  and  manufactures  were  honoured  and  encouraged,  to  furnish 
a  means  of  subsistence  to  a  larger  number  than  could  have  drawn 
their  living  from  the  soil.*  Foreigners  were  invited  to  settle  per- 
-manently  in  Attica  by  the  hope  of  enfranchisement,  if  they  entirely 
gave  up  their  native  country,  and  brought  with  them  a  useful 
trade.''  It  is  evident  that  the  legislator  sought  both  to  attract 
settlers  from  abroad  and  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  increase  of  the 
native  population,  lie  saw  that  Attica,  with  her  narrow  limits  and 
poor  soil,  could  never  be  great  so  long  as  she  was  purely  or  even 


3  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 77-194.  ^  Plut.Vit.  Sol.  c.  23.    The  fine  in  this  case 

*  Plut.  Vit.  .Sol.  c.  17.  was  100  drachms,  or  one  mina,  a  fifth  of 

*  According  to  iEschines  (c.  Timarch.  p.  the  yearly  income  of  a  Pentacosiomedimnus. 
40)  the  procurer  in  a  case  of  seduction  was  ^  Ibid.  1.  s.  c. 

punished  by  death.     Perhaps  sacrilege  was  '  jEschin.  c.  Timarch.  pp.  176,  177,  ed. 

so  punished,  as  it  certainly  was  both  earlier  Reiske. 

and  later  (comp.  Plut.  Sol.  c.  17  with  Lys.  ■■«  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  22. 

pro  Call.  p.  185).  '  Ibid.  c.  20. 

®  Aul.  Cell.  xi.  18.     The  old  Roman  law  '  Isaus  de  Pyrrh.  c.  39;  Harpocrat.  ad 

was  the  same  ''Cat.  de  Re  liust.  Proem.).  voc.  cruras.     Solon  forbade  ex])ensive  trms- 

'  .Seduction  by  a  fine  of  twenty  drachms,  seaux  ((pepvds,  Plut.  Sol.  c.  20)  ;  but  this 

as  some  understand  Plutarch  (Vit.  Sol.  c.  23.  law  did  not  affect  the  dowry  {TrpoiKo.). 

See  Mr.  Crete's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  185,  and  *  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  24. 

Langhorne's  Plutarch,  vol.  i.  p.  278);  libel,  «   Il^id.  c.  22. 

by  a  fine  of  five  drachms  (Plut.  Sol.  Vit.  c.  ^  Ibid.  c.  24. 
21). 
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•  mainlv  ag-ricultural.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  development  of  his  state,  being  aware,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Corinth,  and  perhaps  of  Megara,  that  by  such  means  a  scant 
territory  might  be  made  to  shelter  a  great  power. 

(iii.)  The  law  of  Solon  which  has  provoked  most  comment"  is 
that  which  punished  with  infamy  (d-tyum)  the  man  who  remained 
neuter  in  a  sedition.  In  the  free  states  of  modern  Europe  partisan- 
ship is  viewed  generally  with  disfavour,  and  the  public  safety  is 
supposed  to  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  number  of  moderate 
citizens  who  eschew  party  and  look  with  a  dispassionate  eye  on  the 
strife  of  those  engaged  in  political  life.  But  the  case  was  diiferent 
in  the  communities  of  ancient  Greece.  There  indifference  was  dis- 
liked ;  to  keep  aloof  from  state  affairs  was  considered  a  dereliction 
of  duty ;  to  take  no  side  in  politics  was  thought  to  prove  a  cold  and 
selfish  temper,  careless  of  the  welfare  of  others.^  The  cause  of  the 
difference  lies  partl}^  in  the  far  greater  size  of  the  modern  states, 
which  renders  it  at  once  impossible  for  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  to 
occupy  themselves  in  political  life,  and  safe  for  them  to  abstain, 
since  their  mass  is  too  great  to  be  readily  overpowered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  small  knot  of  agitators.  It  lies  partly  also  in  the  dilierent 
conception  entertained  by  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  state  and  the  individual.'"  \\  ith  us  the  individual 
is  paramount — the  state  is  a  mere  machinery  for  his  convenience ; 
with  them  the  state  was  all  in  all,  and  the  individual  existed  only 
because  the  state  could  not  exist  without  him.'  Solon  therefore 
did.  nothing  strange  in  the  ejea,  of  his  contemporaries,  or  of  his 
countrymen  (so  long  as  they  continued  Greeks,  and  were  not 
Eomanized  *),  when  he  enacted  the  law  in  question.  He  did  but 
attach  a  legal  penalty  to  conduct  already  condemned  by  public 
opinion.  And  the  penalty  was  not  one  of  great  severity.^  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  perpetual  aniuia,  or  more  than 
that  gentle  pressure  which  was  often  used  as  a  means  of  compelling 
a  man  to  submit  to  the  laws.''  Ko  doubt  the  sufterer  could  at  any 
moment  terminate  it,  simply  by  choosing  his  side.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  law  only  came  into  force  ichen  there  loas  an 
actual^sedition.^     Public  opinion  was  opposed  to  all  abstinence  from 

'  Plutarch  calls  it  twv  avrov  vo/j-cov  Uwv  *  Plutarch  (Vjt.  Sol.  c.  20)  speaks  as  a 

fj.a\iaTa  Kal  TrapdSo^ou  (Vit.  Sol.  c.  20),  and  Eoniau — and  not  only  so,  but  as  a  Roman 

in  one  place  condemns  it  altogether  (de  Ser.  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  such  a  law 

Num.  Viud.  ii.  p.  550).    Aulus  Gellius,  on  would  no  doubt  have  seemed  "  strange." 
the  other  hand,  warmly  commends  it  in  his         ^  Aulus  Gellius  undoubtedly  exaggerates, 

Noctes  Atticas  (ii.  12).    Montesquieu  in  his  when,  professing  to  give  the  exact  words  of 

Esprit  des  Lois  (xsix.  3),  and  Mr.  Grote  in  the  law  (N.  A.  H.  12),  he  speaks  of  the  man 

his  History  (vol.  iii.  pp.  190-194)  defend  it  who  came  under  its  operation  as  losing  his 

as  necessary  under  the  circumstances  of  the  houses,  his  country,    and  his  estates  ;   and 

time.  also  as  sent  into  exile.     The  punishment  was, 

5  Hence  in  a  great  measure  the  unpopu-  at  the  utmost,  ariixia,  which  did  not  involve 

larity  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  philosophers  either  exile  or  loss  of  property, 
generally.    (See  Aristoph.  Nub. ;  Plat.  Gorg.  "  Cf.  Diet,  of  Antiq.  ad  voc.  oTj^i'a  (p. 

p.  486,  B,  C;    Republ.  vl.  §  4-10;  Xen.  169,  a). 
Mem.  I.  vi.  §  15;  &c.)  *  N({,uoy   6    KeXfvuiv    &rtixov  ehai  rhv 

^^  K.  F.  Hermann  has  some  judicious  re-  er  o-Tatrej  ;U7j5eTe'paj   fxepiSos   yiv6fie- 

marks  on  this  subject  (Pol.  Ant.  §  51).  vov  (Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  i.  20). 

1  Ar.  Pol.  i.  1.  (p.  4,  ed.  Tauchu.) 
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politics,  even  in  tlio  qniotest  times ;  but  Solon  did  not  make  snch 
abstinonct>  penal  until  the  state  was  in  danp;cr.  Indilfcrenco  at 
suih  a  time  might  well  be  rep;arded  as  not  blameworthy  merely  but 
criminal.  And  Solon  no  doubt  looked  as  much  to  expediency  as  to 
in>tice.  lb'  wi^hed  to  end  Mieh  seditions  by  throwing  a  decisive 
weight  on  one  side  or  the  other,  judging  riglitly  that  the  mass  of 
calm  and  dispa.ssionato  persons  would  probably  decide  alike,  and, 
when  compelled  to  choose,  would  go  over  in  a  body  to  one  of  the 
competitors,  whose  influence  would  thus  become  irresistible.  ITo 
saw  too,  we  may  be  sure,  that  their  accession  would  commonly  bo 
to  the  more  moderate  of  the  rivals,  who  would  attract  to  him  those 
of  a  like  temperament. 

3.i.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  followed  by  an  interval '  of  pro- 
found repose.  His  changes  were  accepted — even  those  which  pressed 
most  hardly  upon  certain  classes — if  not  with  full  satisfoction,  yet 
with  general  and  complete  acquiescence.''      The  council  and  the 
archons,  as  representatives  of  the  nation,  swore  to  maintain  them ; " 
and  no  opposition  showed  itself  from  any  quarter.  Objections,  how- 
ever, after  a  while  began  to  be  felt  against  portions  of  the  system. 
As  no  party  had  been  violently  oftended  by  the  alterations,  so  none 
had  been  much  gratified.     Solon's  Fragments  are  enough  to  show 
that  during  his  lifetime  he  derived  but  little  credit  from  his  labtmrs. 
Some  called  him  a  ft)ol  for  not  having  made  himself  tyrant; "  others 
accused  him  of  undue  concessions  to  the  mob ;  othei-s  again  main- 
tained that  he  had  not  given  any  real  relief  to  the  poorer  classes.'" 
Solon  complains  of  the  impossibility  of  pleasing  ever}'  one,'  of  the 
angry  looks  which  former  flatterers  cast  at  liim,  and  of  the  general 
hostility  which  he  saw  in  men's  countenances.*     He  labours  to  de- 
fend himself  fiom  opposite  attacks,  insisting  on  the  moderation  of 
the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  and  the  value  of  the  protection 
which  he  had  afforded.*     It  seems  that  at  length  he  grew  weary  of 
defending  himself  and  his  legislation    from    attack,  and,   quitting 
Athens  about  the  year  B.C.  570,  proceeded  upon  his  travels,  having 
first  (according  to  some*)  taken  an  oath  of  the  nation  that  for  ten 
years  they  would  make  no  change  in  his  laws.     He  trusted  that  by 
the  expiration  of  the  period  named  they  would  have  become  fami- 


^  If  we  accept  B.C.  594  as  the  date  of  the  aW'  iKvirrjirf  jxev  tout  irXovaiovs  avfKuiv 

Solonic  legislation,  we  muht  siipfwse  a  space  ra  (Tvfifi6\aia,  Koi  fj.aWov  en  roiis  irevri- 

of  3+  years — above   a   generation — during  ras,     '6ti   7-/}$  avahaafxhv    ovk    ^noirjaev 

which  the  history  of  Athens  is  a  blank.    If  (Vit.  .Sol.  c.  l<j). 

the  more  probable  date  of  B.C.  .583  be  taken,  ^Fr.  vii.:  (py/xaffiv   iv  fjnyaKois  ■Ka.<Tiv 

we  shall  reduce  the  interval  to  23  years.  aSCiv  xa^f'f^''. 

7  Flut.  Vit.  Sol.  c.  16,  and  c.  25.  2  Yy.  xxvi.  :— 

Ibid.  C.  2o.  \avva  iiev  tot   €<j>pa(TavTO,  vvv  S'  cfiol    x"^'"'" 

8  See  Fragment  xxv.  of  Gaisford's  edition,  ij-coi 

which  begins  thus ^°^°''  o'^*"^/^"'?  opw<rt  n-aio-es  ucrre  S^tov. 

OiiK  iifni  SdAuf  Paj9v>}>p<i>v,  oiiie  jSovATJei?  avrip,  3  St-e  Fragments  XX.  and  xxi. 

taSAi  yip  deou  Si£6vt<k,  avro-;  ovk  tStfaro.  4  Herod.  i.  29.    Plutarch  says  nothing  of 

In  another  place  Solon  defends  his  conduct  in  any  pledge  at  the  time  of  his  going  abroad, 

declining  to  seize  the  sovereignty,  and  says  but    relates  that  his  laws  were  originally 

he  in  not  ashamed  of  it(Fr.  xxvii.).  made  to  continue  in  force  100  years  (Vit. 

'"  Plutarch    says,     ^pefffv    oiiSfTtpois,  Solon,  c.  25,  ad  init.;. 
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liarised  with  liis  system,*  and  M^onld  have  ceased  to  wi«h  for  altera- 
tion. In  this  confidence  he  left  them,  feeling  that  were  he  to  stay  he 
might  be  asked  to  dispense  them  from  their  oath — a  request  which,  if 
preferred  by  the  general  voice,  he  could  not  possibl}^  have  resisted. 
34.  On  the  departure  of  Solon,  the  factions  which  he  had  taken 
no  measures  to  suppress,  but  which  his  personal  influence  had  suf- 
ficed to  keep  in  abeyance,  immediately  revived.  The  parties  of  the 
plain,  the  sea-coast,  and  the  highlands,  again  showed  themselves, 
and  resumed  their  contentions.*  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
aim  of  the  Pedieis  was  to  abolish  the  timocratical  constitution  of 
Solon,  and  to  reinstate  the  Eupatrids  in  their  sole  and  undivided 
authority.  They  would  consist  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Eupatrids 
themselves,  the  proprietors  of  the  fertile  lands  about  Athens  and 
Eleusis,  together  with  their  hangers-on  and  friends,  and  would  form 
the  party  of  the  Eeaction,  which  dreamt  of  cancelling  the  past  by  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pen  or  of  the  sword,  and  of  returning  to  the  good 
old  days  of  Megacles  and  Draco.  Their  leader  was  a  certain 
Lj'curgiis,''  a  member  of  a  Eupatrid  family  otherwise  unknown  to 
us,  but  which  Herodotus  seems  to  regard  as  familiar  to  his  readers" 
— the  family  of  the  Aristolaids.  Against  them  were  ranged  the 
Parali,  or  party  of  the  sea-coast,  the  mercantile  and  commercial 
class  in  Athens  and  in  the  various  ports,  consisting  in  part  of  Eupa- 
trids, but  mainly  of  those  who  owed  everything  to  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  and  whom  his  timocratical  system  especially  favoured.  These 
had  at  their  head  the  Alcmasonid  Megacles,  a  grandson  of  the 
archon,  and  formed  the  Conservative  party  of  the  time,  which  was 
content  with  the  existing  constitution,  and  wished  for  nothing  but 
to  maintain  it.  The  Hyperacrii  were  the  party  of  the  Movement, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  poor  yeomen  and  labourers  who  with  difficulty 
got  a  living  from  the  land  in  the  barren  cantons  of  the  east  and 
north,  and  consequently  only  recognised  in  the  Solonian  constitution 
as  Thetes,  debarred  from  oflice  under  his  system,  and  perhaps  disap- 
jDointed  that  he  had  done  no  more  for  them  than  to  cancel  their 
debts ;  *  they  were  anxious  for  changes  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
those  desired  by  the  Pedieis,  demanding  probably  some  such  reforms 

'  "HA-TTife  yap     iirl    rip  XP^^V    tovtui  first  place,  Herodotus  very  rarely  omits  the 

KoL  Tovs  v6fiovs   avTovs  ecreadai   crwridus  article  between  the  name  of  a  son  and  his 

(ibid.  c.  25,  ad  fin.).  father,  and  never,  I  believe,  where  they  are 

^  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  c,   29  ;  Herod,    i.    59.  in  the  same  case.      Secondly,  in  the  passage 

Compare  §  19  of  this  Essay,  p.  318.  under  consideration,  the  name  of  Lycurgus 

'  Herod,  l.s.c;  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  1.  s.  c.  is  accompanied  by  another    which  ha.s   the 

^  The  expression  of  Herodotus  is  remark-  article — tcSj'  fxev  TrpoearcaTOS  Meya/cAeos 
able,  though  it  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  at-  tov  'AAK/xaiuvos,  rwv  5e  .  .  .  At- 
tracted attention.  He  introduces  Lycurgus  Kovpyov  'ApurroXaiSew.  It  is  in- 
fer the  first  time  to  his  readers  under  the  conceivable  therefore  that  the  omission 
name  of  AvKovpyov  'ApiaToKatSeco.  It  has  should  have  been  made  in  the  one  case,  and 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  latter  word  not  in  the  other,  unless  to  mark  a  change  in 
is  simply  the  name  of  Lycurgus'  father,  the  construction.  I  regard  'ApuToAaiSico 
who  is  therefore  called,  by  most  commen-  as  in  apposition  with  AvKovpyov — and  I 
tators,  Aristolaides,  or  Aristolaidas.  (See  translate  "  an  AristoJaid,"  or  "  one  of  the 
the  Latin  translation  of  Schweighauser,  the  Aristolaids  "  —  understanding  the  reference 
Index  of  Bahr,  the  German  translation  of  to  be  to  a  Gens  (yeVos)  well  known  at  the 
Lange,  the  French  of  Larcher,  and  the  Eng-  time,  though  we  have  no  other  notice  of  it. 
lish  of  Isaac  Taylor  and  Beloe.)     But  in  the         ^  See  not<a  i"  on  page  332. 
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as  those  which  Clistheiies,  half  a  contniy  later,  accomplished.  As 
frocpu-ntlv  happens  with  the  deinoeratieal  iiarty  in  its  earlier  stnis;-- 
gles,  they  were  at  u  loss  for  a  head,  and  lienee  they  readily  accepted 
the  oftbr  of  Pisistratus  to  lead  them,  though  he  was  previously 
known  only  by  his  military  talents'  and  by  his  relationship  to 
Solon,  which  can  scarcely  have  been  at  this  time  a  gromid  of  ]>opu- 
larity.  The  three  parties  were  organised,  we  are  told,  and  had 
begun  a  furious  contention,  when  Solon  returned  from  his 
travels.*  lie  saw  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  detected  the  ambition  of 
his  kinsman,  and  strenuously  exerted  himself,  both  by  entreaties 
addressed  privately  to  the  leaders,*  and  warnings  given  openly  to 
the  people,*  to  avert  the  coming  revolution.  But  his  efforts  were 
imavailing.  His  long  absence  and  his  advanced  age  alike  tended  to 
weaken  his  authority ;  the  chiefs  paid  no  heed  to  his  praj'crs,  and 
the  people  thought  little  of  his  warnings.  He  was  compelled  to 
witness  sorrowfully  the  fulfilment  of  his  worst  anticipations  by  the 
success  of  the  artifice  which  made  Tisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens.' 
Even  then  he  did  not  compromise  his  character  or  bate  his  freedom 
of  speech.  During  the  short  time  that  he  sui-vived  the  usurpation, 
which  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  year,"  he  continued  to 
reproach  the  Athenians  with  their  tameness  and  folly,  and  to 
remind  them  that  their  own  hands  had  placed  the  yoke  of  sei^vitude 
upon  their  necks.^ 

35.  The  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  occupied  a  space  of 
almost  exactly  half  a  century.^  As  Herodotus  gives  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  this  period,*  and  as  it  has  been  amply  discussed  by 
modern  writers,  no  attem})t  will  be  made  to  give  a  connected  view 
of  it  here.  The  "  early"  History  of  Athens — its  dark  and  unfamiliar 
period — may  indeed  be  considered  to  end  with  Solon,  who  stands 
at  the  close  of  the  archaic  state  of  things,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  that  new  phase  w^hich  has  been  forcibly  and  tnily  said  to  be  more 
modern  than  ancient.  For  this  latter  period,  so  far  as  it  falls  within 
the  space  covered  by  our  author,  such  illustration  as  seemed  neces- 
sary is  given  in  the  foot-notes.'  Those  who  require  more  are  referred 
to  the  thirtieth  and  thiily-first  chapters  of  Mr.  Grote's  History, 
which  contain  the  most  accui-ate  digest  of  the  ancient  authorities, 
and  the  most  philosophical  comment  upon  them,  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  modern  literature. 


'   Supra,  pace  320  AvtoI  yap  tovtovs  rfv^-fiaare,  pvtna  Sovret, 

2  Plut.  V it!  Sol.  c'.  29.    Laertius  follows  ^"^  *"^  ^''^^«  '""'^''  ''<^^"^  fiov,\o<n;V,,./. 

a  different  tradition.     He  makes  Solon  quit  '""'■o'"   B-C   5ti0  to  B.C.   510.    It  was 

Athens  on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  Pisi-  "<>*.  liowever,  continuous.     On  the  probable 

stratus,  and  refuse  to  return  thither  (i.  §  50,  arrang-ment  of  the  several  reigns  and  exiles 

and  S  67")  '^^    Pisistratus,  see  Clinton,  F.   H.  vol.  ii. 

3  Plut.' Sol.  1.  s.  c.  Append,  c.  ii. 

^  See  Fragments  x^-ii.  and  xviii.,  and  com-  '  Book  i.  chs.  59-64,  and  Book  v.  chs. 

pare  Plut.Vit.  Sol.  c.  .30 ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  §  49.  55-65.     Compare  also,  v.  94  ;  vi.  103 ;  vii. 

*  Herod,  i.  59;  Plut.  V it.  Sol.  l.s.c.  ^  ;  *=<=.                                            „    ,    .     , 

«  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  ad  fin.  Compare  Clinton,  '  '"^ee  especially  the  notes  to  Book  i.  chs. 

F.  H.  ii.  p.  366,  and  Grote,  iu.  p.  208.  63-64;   Book  iii.  eh.  60,  note  W;   Book  v. 

'  See  Fragment  xix :—  ^^'^-  5^'  ^^'  ^6,  69,  97  ;  Book  vi.  ch.  103 ; 

Ei  ii  re,r<;,.ea«  ie.^i  SCv^eripriu  KOKornra.  ^nd  Book  viii.  ch.  79. 
M)}  Ti  6eoi5  TOVTfcii'  /jLolpav  inaix^ipnt. 
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HISTORY  OP   HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED  ERATO. 


1.  AmsTAGOEAS,  the  author  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  perished  in 
the  way  which  I  have  described.  Meanwliile  Histiaeiis,  tyrant 
of  Miletus,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Darius  to  leave  Susa,  came 
down  to  Sardis.  On  his  arrival,  being  asked  by  Artaphernes, 
the  Sardian  satrap,  what  he  thought  was  the  reason  tliat  the 
lonians  had  rebelled,  he  made  answer  that  he  could  not  conceive, 
and  it  had  astonished  him  greatly,  pretending  to  be  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  whole  business.  Ai-taphernes,  however,  who 
perceived  that  he  was  dealing  dishonestly,  and  who  had  in  fact 
full  knowledge  of  the  whole  history  of  the  outbreak,  said  to  him, 
"  I  will  tell  thee  how  the  case  stands,  Histiseus  :  this  shoe  is  of 
thy  stitching ;  Aristagoras  has  but  put  it  on." 

2.  Such  was  the  remark  made  by  Artaphernes  concerning  the 
rebellion.  Histiseus,  alarmed  at  the  knowledge  which  he  dis- 
played, so  soon  as  night  fell,  fled  qmslj  to  the  coast.  Thus  he 
forfeited  his  word  to  Darius ;  for  though  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  bring  Sardinia,  the  biggest  island  in  the  whole  world, 
under  the  Persian  yoke,^  he  in  reality  sought  to  obtain  the 
direction  of  the  war  against  the  king.  Crossing  over  to  Chios, 
he  was  there  laid  in  bonds  by  the  inhabitants,  who  accused  him 

1  Vide    supra,   v.   106.      "An    expe-  least  one  settlement  of  some  note  (Ala- 

dition  against  Sardinia,"  as  Mr.  Grote  lia),  Sardinia,  notwithstanding  its  great 

observes,  "seems  to  have  been  among  fertility  (Strabo,   v.  p.   318;   Cic.   Leg. 

.the  favourite  fancies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  Man.   12;  Polyb.  i.  79)  and  convenient 

of  that  day."     (Hist,    of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  position,  appears  (unless  we  believe  the 

p.  400;  and  compare  supra,  i.  170,  v.  tale  of  lolaus,   Pausan.  x.    17;    Steph. 

124,  and  Pausan.  iv.  xxiii.  §  4.)     It  is  Byz.  ad  voc.  '0\pia)  never  to  have  at- 

curious    that    it    was    never    realised,  tracted  a  single  Hellenic  colony.     Per- 

While  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Gaul,  haps  the  power  of  Carthage  was  fully 

and  Spain  were  studded  with  colonies  established    there,   before    the    Gi'eeks 

from  Greece,  and  even  Corsica  had  at  became  familiar  with  the  locality. 
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of  intondinsr  some  misoliiof  atrainst  them  in  the  interest  of  Darius. 
However,  wlien  the  wlioU^  truth  was  laid  before  them,  and  they 
found  that  Jlistijvus  was  in  reality  a  foe  to  the  king,  they  forth- 
with .set  him  at  large  again. 

3.  After  this  the  lonians  inquired  of  him  for  what  reason  he 
liad  so  strontrlv  urijed  Aristauoras  to  revolt  from  the  king:, 
thereby  doing  their  nation  so  ill  a  service.  In  reply,  he  took 
good  care  not  to  disclose  to  them  the  real  cause,  but  told  them 
tliat  Kins:  Darius  had,  intended  to  remove  the  Phoenicians  from 
their  own  country,  and  place  them  in  Ionia,  while  he  }ilantod  the 
lonians  in  Phoenicia,  and  that  it  was  for  this  reason  he  sent 
Arista'^oras  the  order.  Now  it  was  not  true  that  the  kino-  had 
entertained  any  such  intention,  but  Histia^us  succeeded  hereby 
in  arousinc:  the  fears  of  the  lonians.^ 

4.  After  this,  Histiaeus,  by  means  of  a  certain  Ilermippus,  a 
native  of  Atarneus,^  sent  letters  to  many  of  the  Persians  in 
8ardis,  who  had  before  held  some  discourse  with  him  concerning 
a  revolt.  Hermi}»pus,  however,  instead  of  conveying  them  to  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  delivered  them  into  the 
hands  of  Artaphernes,  who,  perceiving  what  was  on  foot,  com- 
manded Hermippus  to  deliver  the  letters  according  to  their 
addresses,  and  then  bring  him  back  the  answers  which  were  sent 
to  Histia;us.  The  traitors  being  in  this  way  discovered,  Arta- 
phernes put  a  number  of  Persians  to  death,  and  caused  a  com- 
motion in  Sardis.^ 

5.  As  for  Histiffius,  when  his  hopes  in  this  matter  were 
disappointed,  he  persuaded  the   Chians  to   carry  him  back  to 


2  The  readiness  with  which  this  was  vol.  iv.  p.  401.)     According  to   him, 

believed  proves,  even  better  than  histo-  Histiseus  Laid  a  trap  into  which  Arta- 

rical  instances,  how  frequent  such  trans-  phernes  fell.     The  letters  written  were 

fers  of  population  were  in  the  gi-eat  ori-  "false,"  and  Hermippus  was  instructed 

ental    empires.     (Vide   supra,    iv.    204,  to  take  care  that  Artaphernes  got  pos- 

note   3,    and   compare   vol.    ii.   p.    467,  session  of  them.     The  suspected  conspi- 

note  *.)  orators  were  quite  innocent,  and  Arta- 

•*  Atameus,  in  Herodotus,  is  not  a  phernes  damaged  his  own  cause  by  kill- 
city,  but  a  tract.  It  lies  opposite  Les-  ing  them.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  point 
bos,  between  the  range  of  Cane  and  the  out  how  irreconcileable  such  a  view  is 
sea.  It  is  reckoned  in  Mysia,  but  be-  with  the  entire  stoiy  of  Herodotus, 
longs-  to  the  Chians,  being  the  reward  Probably  Mr.  Grote  was  led  to  de- 
which  they  received  from  Harpagus  for  part  from  his  autliority  by  perceiving 
delivering  up  Pactyas.  (Cf.  i.  160;  vi.  the  improbability  of  any /"crSiVws  having 
28;  vii.  42;  viii.  106.)  In  after  times  joined,  or  thought  of  joining,  the  rebels, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  the  This  is  a  real  difficulty,  which  I  should 
same  name  upon  the  coaBt.  (Seylax,  explain  by  supposing  that  the  persons 
Peri  pi.  p.  88;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  ii.  11  ;  alluded  to,  though  Persian  subjects, 
Strab.  xiii.  pp.  882,  88.3.)  vere   in    reality   Lydians.      The    event 

■•  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Grote's  account  would  then  indicate  the  near  approach 

of  this  transaction.     (Hist,  of  Greece,  at  this  time  of  a  Lydian  outbreak. 
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Miletus ;  but  the  Milesians  were  too  well  pleased  at  having  got 
quit  of  Aristagoras  to  be  anxious  to  receive  another  tyrant  into 
their  country ;  besides  which  they  had  now  tasted  liberty.  They 
therefore  opposed  his  return ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  force 
an  entrance  during  the  night,  one  of  the  inhabitants  even 
wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  Having  been  thus  rejected  from  his 
country,  he  went  back  to  Chios ;  whence,  after  failing  in  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  Chians  to  give  him  ships,  he  crossed  over 
to  Mytilene,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  vessels  from  the 
Lesbians.  They  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  eight  triremes,  and 
sailed  with  him  to  the  Hellespont,  where  they  took  up  tlieu' 
station,  and  proceeded  to  seize  all  the  vessels  which  passed  out 
from  the  Euxine,  unless  the  crews  declared  themselves  ready  to 
obey  his  orders. 

6.  While  Histiaeus  and  the  Mytilenseans  were  thus  employed, 
j\Iiletus  was  expecting  an  attack  from  a  vast  armament,  which 
comprised  both  a  fleet  and  also  a  land  force.  The  Persian 
captains  had  drawn  their  several  detachments  together,^  and 
formed  them  into  a  single  army ;  and  had  resolved  to  pass 
over  all  the  other  cities,  which  they  regarded  as  of  lesser  account, 
and  to  march  straight  on  Miletus.  Of  the  naval  states,  Phoe- 
nicia showed  the  greatest  zeal ;  but  the  fleet  was  composed  like- 
wise of  the  Cyprians  (who  had  so  lately  been  brought  under), ^ 
the  Ciliciaus,  and  also  the  Egyptians.' 

7.  While  the  Persians  were  thus  making  preparations  against 
Sliletus  and  Ionia,  the  lonians,  informed  of  their  intent,  sent 
their  deputies  to  the  Panionium,^  and  held  a  council  upon  the 
posture  of  then-  aflairs.  Hereat  it  was  determined  that  no  land 
force  should  be  collected  to  oppose  the  Persians,  but  that  the 
Milesians  should  be  left  to   defend   their  own  walls  as  they 

•5    Hitherto    the    Persian    forces    had  who  may  perhaps  have    furnished  half 

operated  in  distinct   detachments,  and  the   fleet,   arose    probably  from    their 

upon  distant  points  at  the  same  time,  jealousy  of  the  naval  power  and  com- 

Daurises,  Hymeas,  and  Otaues,  had  been  mercial  prosperity  of  Ionia, 

at   the   head    of  three   distinct    armies  ^  Supra,   i.    141  and   148.     It   would 

(supra,  V.  116-123).  appear  that  on  the  departure  of  Arista- 

^  Supra,  V.  115,  116.  goras  (v.  126)  the  revolt  entered  upon  a 

■^  Mr.  Grote  considers  the  Egyptians,  new  phase.     Hitherto  Miletus  had  been 

Cilicians,  and  Cyprians  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  dominant  power,  and  Arista- 

the  land  ai-my,  and  ascribes  the  entire  goras  had  directed  all  aflfau-s.     On  his 

fleet  of  600  vessels  to  the  Phoenicians,  departure,  the  old  confedei-acy  seems  to 

(Histoiy  of  Greece,  1.  s.  e.)     Herodotus  have  been  restored.     Probably  no  confi- 

clearly  means  that  the  four  great  naval  deuce  was  felt  in  Pythagoras,  his  nomi- 

powers  of  Asia  (infra,  vii.  89-9 Ij  com-  nee  and  successor,  who  can  scarcely  have 

bined  to  furnish  the  fleet.     (Vide  supra,  i-etained  much  authority  even  at  Mile- 

V.  108,  note  ».)  tus.    Otherwise  Histia>us  would  not  have 

The  special  zeal  of  the  Phoenicians,  been  refused  admission  (ch.  5). 
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could ;  ^  at  the  samo  timo  tliey  agreed  that  tlio  wliolc  naval 
force  of  the  states,  not  exee})ting  a  single  ship,  should  be 
equipped,  and  should  muster  at  Ladc,^°  a  suuiU  island  lying  ofl' 
^lik'tus — to  give  battle  on  behalf  of  the  plaee. 

8.  Presently  the  lonians  began  to  assemble  in  their  ships,  and 
with  them  eame  the  /Eolians  of  Lesbos;  and  in  this  way  they 
marshalled  their  line  : — The  wing  towards  the  east^  was  formed 
of  the  ]\rilesians  themselves,  who  furnished  eighty  ships  ;  next 
to  them  came  the  Prienians  with  twelve,  and  the  Myusians  with 
tliree  ships  ;^  after  the  Myusians  Avere  stationeH  the  Teians,  whose 
ships  were  seventeen  ;  then  the  Chians,  who  furnished  a  hundred. 
The  Erythra^ans  and  Phoeteaus  followed,  the  former  with  eight, 
the  latter  with  three  ships ;  beyond  the  Phocaeans  were  the  Les- 
bians, furnishing  seventy  ;  last  of  all  came  the  Samians,  forming 
the  western  wing,  and  furnishing  sixty  vessels.^  The  fleet 
amounted  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-tlu-ee  triremes.'*  Such 
was  the  number  on  the  Ionian  side. 


'  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  lonians  came  to  this  decision  fi-om 
'•■jealousy  of  Milesian  influence" 
(Blakesley,  ad  loc).  They  always  re- 
cognised the  sea  as  their  own  proper 
element  (compare  i.  28,  and  v.  lo9), 
and  they  knew,  as  well  as  the  Persians 
(infra,  ch.  9),  that  so  .long  as  they  could 
maintain  the  mastery  at  sea,  Miletus 
and  the  other  maritime  towns  were 
safe. 

'"  Lad6  is  now  a  hillock  in  the  plain 
of  the  Mfcander  (Chandler's  Travels,  ch. 
liii.  vol.  i.  p.  2u6).  The  deposits  from 
the  river  have  extended  the  coast  to  a 
distance  of  several  miles  west  of  Mile- 
tus (supra,  i.  142,  note  ').  The  whole 
scene  of  the  sea-fight  is  now  land. 

1  The  fleet  formed  in  front  of  Miletus, 
and  thus  faced  the  north.  (See  the 
chart,  vol.  i.  p.  226.)  "  The  wing  to- 
wards the  east "  would  therefore  be  the 
right  mng — the  post  of  honour  (vi.  Ill; 
ix.  28;  &c.). 

'  Myus  and  Priene,  which  "  had  the 
same  dialect"  with  Miletus  (i.  142),  and 
lay  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
were  probablj'  little  more  than  depen- 
dancies  on  "  the  glory  of  Ionia  "  (v.  28). 
Hence  their  ships  are  drawn  up  next  to 
hers. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  four  of  the 
Ionian  cities,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebe- 
dus,  and  Clazomenaj,  furnished  no 
vessels  to  the  combined  fleet.  The  de- 
fection of  Clazomense  may  be  accounted 


for,  since  it  had  been  recently  recovered 
by  the  Persians  (supra,  v.  123).  But 
why  the  other  three  cities  sent  no  con- 
tingents is  not  so  clear.  Perhaps  the 
army  of  Otanes  had  taken  them  on  its 
marcli  from  Clazomentc  to  Miletus. 
They  all  three  lie  upon  the  route. 

The  number  of  ships  furnished  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  several  states.  Chios,  Mile- 
tus, Lesbos,  and  Samos  are  the  four 
leading  powers.  This  is  very  remark- 
able with  respect  to  Samos,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  so  utterly  ruined  not 
twenty  years  previously.  (See  note  ®on 
Book  iii.  ch.  149.)  Phocsea,  once  the 
rival  of  Miletus,  is  now,  in  consequence 
of  her  great  migration  (supra,  i.  165- 
167),  miserably  reduced.  Still  the  nau- 
tical superiority  of  lier  inhabitants  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  her 
small  contingent  is  felt  to  be  the  fittest 
man  to  command  the  united  fleet.  Teos 
and  Pi'iene  have  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  Persian  conquest  (i.  161 
and  168;  far  more  than  Phoctea.  Samos 
and  Miletus  are  regarded  as  possessing 
the  greatest  nautical  skill,  and  there- 
fore occupy  the  wings,  the  posts  at  once 
of  honour  and  of  danger. 

■•  It  must  be  noticed  as  remarkable, 
that  the  sum  total  here  given  by  Hero- 
dotus exactly  tallies  with  his  separate 
items,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 
fSee  Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  pp.  86, 
87.) 
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9.  On  the  side  of  the  barbarians  the  number  of  vessels  was 
six  hundred.^  Tliese  assembled  off  the  coast  of  Milesia,  while 
the  land  army  collected  upon  the  shore  ;  but  the  leaders, 
learning  the  strength  of  the  Ionian  fleet,  began  to  fear  lest  they 
might  fail  to  defeat  them,  in  which  case,  not  having  the  mastery 
at  sea,  they  would  be  unable  to  reduce  Miletus,  and  might  in 
consequence  receive  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Darius. 
So  when  they  thought  of  all  these  things,  they  resolved  on  the 
following  course  : — Calling  together  the  Ionian  tyrants,  who  had 
fled  to  the  Medes  for  refuge  when  Aristagoras  deposed  them 
from  their  governments,  and  who  were  now  in  camp,  having 
joined  in  the  expedition  against  Miletus,  the  Persians  addressed 
them  thus :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  now  is  the  fit  time  to  show  your  zeal 
for  the  house  of  the  king.  Use  your  best  efforts,  every  one  of 
you,  to  detach  your  fellow-countrymen  from  the  general  body. 
Hold  forth  to  them  the  promise  that,  if  they  submit,  no  harm 
shall  happen  to  them  on  account  of  their  rebellion  ;  their  temples 
shall  not  be  burnt,  nor  any  of  their  private  buildings ;  neither 
shall  they  be  treated  with  greater  harshness  than  before  the  out- 
break. But  if  they  refuse  to  yield,  and  determine  to  try  the 
chance  of  a  battle,  threaten  them  with  the  fate  which  shall  as- 
suredly overtake  them  in  that  case.  Tell  them,  when  they  are 
vanquished  in  fight,  they  shall  be  enslaved  ;  their  boys  shall  be 
made  eunuchs,  and  their  maidens  transported  to  Bactra ;  ^  while 
their  country  shall.be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  foreigners." 

10.  Thus  spake  the  Persians.  The  Ionian  tyrants  sent  accor- 
dingly by  night  to  their  respective  citizens,  and  reported  the 
words  of  the  Persians ;  but  the  people  were  all  stanch,  and  re- 
fused to  betray  their  countrymen,  those  of  each  state  thinking 
that  they  alone  had  had  overtures  made  to  them.  Now  these 
events  happened  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Persians  before 
Miletus. 

11.  Afterwards,  while  the  Ionian  fleet  was  still  assembled  at 


5  This  was  something  less  than  the  fitter  to  terrify  the  Greeks, 
full  force  which  the  four  powers  (Phoe-         Not  many  early  writers  speak  of  the 

nicia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Cilicia)  were  city  Bactra  (the   modern  Batkh),  from 

able  to  fui-uish.     See  the  account  of  the  which  the  province  Bactria  obtained  its 

fleet  of  Xerxes  (infra,  vii.  89-95),  where  name.     Herodotus,  however,   mentions 

they  contribute  750.  it   both  in  this  place,   and  in   another 

*  One  would  have  expected  Susa,  passage  (infra,  ix.  113).  It  afterwards 
rather  than  Bactra,  here  ;  as  the  captive  became  well  known  through  the  con- 
maidens  would  of  course  be  carried  to  quests  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
the  court  (vide  infra,  ch.  32,  avaaira-  ui.  29 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  752,  &c.).  The 
(TTovs  Trap  a  ^afftAea).  But  perhaps  Zendavesta  makes  it  the  fourth  earliest 
the  remote  and  savage  Bactra  was  intro-  settlement  of  the  Arian  z-ace. 
duced  of  set  purpose  into  the  threat,  as 

z2 
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LacU',  councils  wore  licld,  and  .spoeclies  made  by  divers  persons — 
among  the  rest  by  Dionysins,  the  riiocamn  captain,  who  thus 
expressed  liimsclf : — "  Our  affairs  hang  on  the  razor's  edge,  men 
of  Ionia,  eitlicr  to  be  free  or  to  be  slaves;  and  shives,  too,  who 
liave  shown  themselves  runaways.  Now  then  you  have  to  choose 
whether  you  will  endure  hardsliips,  and  so  for  the  present  lead  a 
life  of  toil,  but  thereby  gain  ability  to  overcome  your  euemies 
and  establish  yom*  own  freedom  ;  or  whether  you  will  persist  in 
this  slothfulness  and  disorder,  in  which  case  I  see  no  hojie  of 
your  escaping  the  king's  vengeance  for  your  rebellion.  I 
beseech  you,  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  trust  yourselves  to  my 
guidance.  Then,  if  the  gods  only  hold  the  balance  fairly 
between  us,  I  undertake  to  say  that  our  foes  will  either  decline 
a  battle,  or,  if  they  fight,  suffer  complete  discomfiture." 

12.  These  words  prevailed  with  the  lonians,  and  forthwith 
they  committed  themselves  to  Dionysins ;  whereupon  he  pro- 
ceeded every  day  to  make  the  ships  move  in  column,  and  the 
rowers  ply  their  oars,  and  exercise  themselves  in  breaking  the 
line ; '  Avliile  the  marines  were  held  under  arms,  and  the  vessels 
were  kept,  till  evening  fell,  u})on  their  anchors,^  so  that  the  men 
had  nothing  but  toil  from  inorning  even  to  night.  Seven  days 
did  the  lonians  continue  obedient,  and  do  whatsoever  he  bade 
them  ;  but  on  the  eighth  day,  worn  out  by  the  hardness  of  the 
work  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  quite  unaccustomed  to  such 
fatigues,  they  began  to  confer  together,  and  to  say  one  to 
another,  "  What  god  have  we  offended  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
such  a  punishment  as  this  ?  Fools  and  distracted  that  we  were, 
to  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  this  Phocaean  braggart,  who 
does  but  furnish  three  ships  to  the  fleet !  He,  now  that  he  has 
got  us,  plagues  us  in  the  most  desperate  fashion ;  many  of  us,  in 
consequence,  have  fallen  sick  already — many  more  expect  to  fol- 
low. We  had  better  suffer  anything  rather  than  these  hardships ; 
even  the  slavery  with  Avliich  we  are  threatened,  however  harsh, 
can  be  no  worse  than  our  present  thraldom.  Come,  let  us  refuse 
him  obedience."     So  saying,  they  forthwith  ceased  to  obey  his 

7  This  was  the  most  important  naval  set  upon  the  manoeuvre  by  the  most 

manoeuvre  with  which  the  Greeks  wei-e  skilful  of  the  ancient  sailors,  see  Thucy- 

acquainted.    It  is  supposed  to  have  had  dides,  i.  49  ;  ii.  89 ;  vii.  36  ;  Xen.  Hellen. 

two  objects;  one,  the  breaking  of  the  i.  vi.  31 ;  Polyb.  i.  li.  9,  and  xvi.  iv. 

oars  of  the  two  vessels  between  which  14.      This   last  passage  is   particularly 

the  ship  using  the  manoeuvre   passed,  important  as  showing  the  nature  of  the 

and  the  other,  the  cutting  oflF  of  a  por-  operation.; 

tion  of  the  enemy's  fleet  from  the  rest.         *  Instead  of  being  drawn  up  on  shore, 

It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  it  as  was  the  usual  practice. 
had  this  latter  object.     (For  the  value 
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orders,  and  pitched  their  tents,  as  if  they  had  been  sokliers, 
upon  the  island,^  wliere  they  reposed  under  the  shade  all  day, 
and  refused  to  go  aboard  the  ships  and  train  themselves.^ 

13.  Now  when  the  Saniian  captains  perceived  what  was  taking 
place,  they  were  more  inclined  than  before  to  accept  the  terms 
which  iEaces,  the  son  of  Syloson,  had  been  authorised  by  the 
Persians  to  offer  them,  on  condition  of  their  deserting  from  the 
confederacy.  For  they  saw  that  all  was  disorder  among  the 
lonians,  and  they  felt  also  that  it  was  hopeless  to  contend  with 
the  power  of  the  Idng ;  since  if  they  defeated  the  fleet  which  had 
been  sent  against  them,  they  knew  that  another  would  come  five 
times  as  great.^  So  they  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  which 
now  ofiered,  and  as  soon  as  ever  they  saw  the  lonians  refuse  to 
work,  hastened  gladly  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  temples 
and  their  properties.  This  -^aces,  who  made  the  overtures  to 
the  Samians,  was  the  son  of  Syloson,  and  grandson  of  the  earlier 
-^^aces.^  He  had  formerly  been  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  ousted 
from  his  government  by  Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  other  tjTants  of  the  lonians.* 

14.  The  Phoenicians  soon  afterwards  sailed  to  the  attack ;  and 
the  lonians  likewise  put  themselves  in  line,  and  went  out  to 
meet  them.  When  they  had  now  neared  one  another,  and  joined 
battle,  which  of  the  lonians  fought  like  brave  men  and  which 
like  cowards,  I  caunot  declare  with  any  certainty,  for  charges  are 
brought  on  all  sides  ;  but  the  tale  goes  that  the  Samians,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement  Avhich  they  had  made  with  yEaces, 
hoisted  sail,  and  quitting  their  post  bore  away  for  Samos,  except 
eleven  ships,  whose  captains  gave  no  heed  to  the  orders  of  the 
commanders,  but  remained  and  took  part  in  the  battle.  The 
state  of  Samos,  in  consideration  of  this  action,  granted  to  these 
men,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  bravery,  the  honour  of 
having  their  names,  and  the  names  of  their  fathers,  inscribed 


9  Lade  was  capable  of  accommodating  by  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  the  gi-eatest  naval 

a  considerable  body  of  men.    Alexander,  force  that  Persia   could  collect  was   a 

when  he  attacked  Miletus,  disembarked  fleet  of  1200  triremes  (infra,  vii.  89). 

upon  the  island  a  detachment  of  40u0  ^  The  family  tree  of  the  Samian  JEa- 

Thracians.      (Arrian,  Exped.   Alex.   i.  cidse  is  the  following: — 

18.)  ^^^^^ 

1  It  adds  a  value  to  these  graphic  de-  i 

tails,  to  consider  that  they  may  have  ] j i 

been  preserved  by  Hecatseus,  who  was  Polycrates          Pantagnotus          Syloson 

most  likely  an  eye-witness  of  the  pro-  I 

ceediugs  (supra,  v.  36,  and  124).  ^*'=«^ 

"  On  this  exaggeration,  see  the  Intro-  ■*  Supra,  v.  38. 
ductoiy  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  82.     To  judge 
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upon  a  pillar,  wliii'li  still  stands  in  Wio  market-place.''  Tlie  Les- 
bians also,  when  they  saw  the  Saniians,  who  Nvere  drawn  up  next 
thenu  begin  to  ilee,  themselves  did  the  like  ;  and  the  example, 
onee  set.  was  followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  lonians. 

1"».  Of  those  who  remained  and  fought,  none  were  so  rudely 
handlt'd  as  the  Ghians,  who  displayed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
disdained  to  play  the  part  of  cowai'ds.  They  furnished  to  the 
common  fleet,  as  I  mentioned  above,  one  hundred  ships,  having 
each  of  them  forty  armed  citizens,  and  those  picked  men,  on 
board  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  greater  portion  of  the  allies 
betraying  the  common  cause,  they  for  their  part,  scorning  to 
imitate  the  base  conduct  of  these  traitors,  although  they  were 
left  almost  alone  and  unsupported,  a  very  few  friends  continuing 
to  stand  by  them,  notwithstanding  went  on  with  the  fight,  and 
ofttimes  cut  the  line  of  the  enemy,  until  at  last,  after  they  had 
taken  very  many  of  their  adversaries'  ships,  they  ended  by  losing 
more  than  half  of  theii-  own.  Hereupon,  with  the  remainder  of 
their  vessels,  the  Chians  fled  away  to  their  own  country. 

16.  As  for  such  of  their  ships  as  were  damaged  and  disabled, 
these,  being  pui'sued  by  the  enemy,  made  straight  for  Mycale,** 
where  the  crews  ran  them  ashore,  and  abandoning  them  began 
their  march  along  the  continent.  Hai)pening  in  their  way  upon 
the  territory  of  E})hesus,  they  essayed  to  cross  it ;  but  here  a 
dii'e  misfortune  befell  them.  It  was  night,  and  the  Ephesian 
women  chanced  to  be  engaged  in  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria 
— the  previous  calamity  of  the  Chians  had  not  been  heard  of  ^ — 

*  No  doubt  Herodotus  had  seen  this  indication  that  Ephesus  kept  aloof  from 
pillar.  His  descriptions  of  Samos  are  the  revolt  (supi-a,  ch.  8,  note  *j.  The 
throughout  those  of  an  eye-witness.  Thesmophoria  was  a  festival  in  honour 
(Compare  iii.  54  and  CO).  Suidas  re-  of  Demeter,  or  Ceres  Thcsmophorus 
lates  [ad  voc.  'UpoSoTos)  that  he  fled  to  (i.  e.  the  lawgiver),  in  which  women 
Samos  from  the  tjTanny  of  LygdamLs,  only  participated,  and  which  was  cele- 
thegrandsonof  Artemisia,  and  continued  brated  in  various  parts  of  Greece  with 
there  a  considerable  time — long  enough  similar  rites,  but  not  everywhere  at  the 
to  learn  accurately  the  dialect  of  the  same  time  of  the  year.  At  Athens  the 
place.  But  it  has  already  been  shown  festival  took  place  in  autumn,  in  the 
that  we  cannot  trust  these  statements  month  Pyanepsion  ^October; ;  but  else- 
(Introductory  Essay,  vol.  i.  pp.  ll-i:T).  where  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 

*  For  a  description  of  Mycale,  vide  celebrated  in  the  summer.  It  lasted 
Bupra,  i.  148.  It  was  the  name  given  to  for  some  days.  The  places  where  it  is 
the  mountainous  headland  which  runs  known  to  have  been  held  are  the  follow- 
out  from  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  ing:  Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes,  Eretria, 
Samos,  separating  the  bay  which  receives  iJi-ymJca  in  Phocis,  Delos,  Miletus, 
the  waters  of  the  Mseander  Tor  Great  Ephesus,  Syracuse,  and  Agi'igentum. 
Mervlere)  from  that  into  which  the  Cay-  For  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies 
Bter  (or  Little  MeruJerej  flows.  The  range  with  which  it  was  accompanied  at 
is  now  called  Mount  Sarnsonn,  from  Sam-  Athens,  see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ar- 
soun,  the  modem  name  of  Pi-ien^.  tiquities,  pp.  964,  965. 

'  In  this  fact  we  seem  to  have  another 
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SO  when  the  Ephesians  saw  their  country  invaded  by  an  armed 
band,  they  made  no  question  of  the  new-comers  being  robbers 
who  purposed  to  carry  off  their  women  ;  *  and  accordingly  they 
marched  out  against  them  in  full  force,  and  slew  them  all.  Such 
were  the  misfortunes  which  befell  them  of  Cliios. 

17.  Dionysius,  the  Phocaean,  when  he  perceived  that  all  was 
lost,  having  first  captm-ed  three  ships  from  the  enemy,  himself 
took  to  flight.  He  would  not,  however,  return  to  Phocaea,  which 
he  well  knew  must  fall  again,  like  the  rest  of  Ionia,  under  the 
Persian  yoke ;  but  straightway,  as  he  was,  he  set  sail  for  Phoe- 
nicia, and  there  sunk  a  number  of  merchantmen,  and  gained  a 
great  booty  ;  after  which  he  directed  his  course  to  Sicily,  where 
he  established  himself  as  a  corsair,^  and  plundered  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Tyrrhenians,  but  did  no  harm  to  the  Greeks. 

18.  The  Persians,  when  they  had  vanquished  the  lonians  in 
the  sea-fight,  besieged  Miletus  both  by  land  and  sea,  driving 
mines  under  the  walls,  and  making  use  of  every  known  device, 
until  at  length  they  took  both  the  citadel  and  the  town,^  six  years 
from  the  time  when  the  revolt  first  broke  out  under  Aristaa'oras. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  they  reduced  to  slavery,  and  thus 
the  event  tallied  with  the  announcement  which  had  been  made 
by  the  oracle. 

19.  For  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  Argives  had  sent  to 
Delphi  to  consult  the  god  about  the  safety  of  their  own  city,  a 
prophecy  was  given  them,  in  which  others  besides  themselves 
were  interested ;  for  while  it  bore  in  part  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Argos,  it  touched  in  a  by-clause  the  fate  of  the  men  of  Miletus. 
I  shall  set  down  the  portion  which  concerned  the  Ai-gives  when 
I  come  to  that  part  of  my  History,^  mentioning  at  present  only 
the  passage  in  which  the  absent  Milesians  were  spoken  of. 
This  passage  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Then  shalt  thou,  Sliletus,  so  oft  the  contriver  of  evil, 
Be,  thyself,  to  many  a  feast  and  an  excellent  booty : 
Then  shall  thy  matrons  wash  the  feet  of  long-haired  masters; — 
Others  shall  then  possess  our  lov'd  Didymian  temple." 

Such  a  fate  now  befel  the  Milesians  ;  for  the  Persians,  who  wore 
their  hair  long,^  after  killing  most  of  the  men,  made  the  women 

^  For  the  frequency  of  such  outrages,  foe. 
vide  infra,  ch.  138.  i  I  follow  the  rendering  of  Schweig- 

^  The  honourable  nature  of  this  em-  h'auser,    not   without    some    hesitation, 

ployment  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  of  here.    The  phrase  kut  oLKpas  is  common 

early  times  is  attested  by  Thucydides  in  Homer,  where  it  means  simply  "alto - 

(i.  5).     It  was  a  refinement  of  delicacy  gether,"  "  utterly." 
very  unusual  among  such  corsairs,  to  -  Vide  infra,  ch.  77. 

make  any  difference  between  friend  and         ^  The  long  and  carefully  curled  hair 
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ntul  cliildron  slaves  ;  and  the  sanctuary  at  Didvma/  the  oracle 
no  less  than  the  temple,  was  plundered  and  burnt ;  of  the  riches 
whereof  I  have  made  frequent  mention  in  other  parts  of  my 
History.'^ 

20.  Those  of  the  ]\[ilesians  whoso  lives  were  spared,  being 
carried  prisoners  to  Susa,  received  no  ill  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  King  Darius,  but  were  established  by  him  in  Ampe,  a  city  on 
the  shores  of  the  Erythrajan  sea,  near  the  spot  where  the  Tigris 
flows  into  it.*  IMiletus  itself,  and  the  plain  about  the  city,  were 
kept  by  the  Persians  for  themselves,  while  the  hill-country  was 
assigned  to  the  Carians  of  Pedasus.'' 

21.  And  now  the  Sybarites,^  who  after  the  loss  of  their  city 
occupied  Laiis  ^  and  Scidrus,^  failed  duly  to  return  the  former 
kindness  of  the  Milesians.  For  these  last,  when  Sybaris  Avas 
taken  by  the  Crotoniats,^  made  a  great  mourning,  all  of  them, 
youths  as  well  as  men,  shaving  their  heads ;  since  IMiletus  and 
Sybaris  were,  of  all  the  cities  whereof  we  have  any  knowledge. 


of  the  Persians  is  conspicuous  iu  the 
sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  Behistun. 
^schylus,  on  account  of  it,  called  the 
Persians  fiadvxairrid'Tfs  (ap.  Athen. 
Deipn.  xiv.  23,  p.  6"-::7,  D.).  For  a  re- 
presentation of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  worn,  see  the  woodcuts,  vol.  i.  p. 
221. 

■•  Didyma  was  the  name  of  the  place 
called  also  Branchidaj,  in  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  where  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo  stood.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  'J27,  tov 
iy  AiSvfjLots  vaov;  Steph.  B^'z.  Ai5v/xa 
tcJttoj  MiAtJtou.  )  The  temple  itself  was 
sometimes  called  "the  Didymeum" 
(Quint.  Curt.  vii.  5,  §  28),  and  the 
Apollo  worshipped  there  "  Apollo  Didy- 
meus"  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  910;  Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  29;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17;  Etym.  Mag. 
ad  voc.  AiSv/xaios). 

The  temple  and  its  site  have  been 
already  described  (supra,  i.  1.57,  note  '^j. 

*  Supra,  i.  92  ;  v.  36.  Strabo  a.  s.  c.) 
seems  to  think  that  the  temple  was 
first  burnt,  and  its  riches  carried  off 
by  Xer.rcs ;  but  this  statement  is  of  no 
weight  against  the  clear  testimony  of 
Herodotus. 

*  The  city  Amp(?  is  knovra  only  to 
Herodotus  and  Stephen.  CSee  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.)  It  is  impossible  to  fix  its 
site,  since  the  courses  of  the  rivers  have 
changed,  and  the  coast-line  has  advanced 
considerably.     iSee  vol.  i.  p.  466.) 

^  Supra,  i.  175.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Pedasians  had  continued  faithful  to 


the  Persians,  when  the  other  CarianS 
revolted  from  them,  and  were  now  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity.  Mylasa, 
which  lay  nearer  the  Milesian  hill- 
conutry  (Mount  Latmus),  had,  we 
know,  taken  a  leading  part  iu  the  in- 
surrection (supra,  v.  121). 

*  For  the  situation  of  Sybaris,  and  its 
history,  see  above  (v.  44,  note  3). 

^  Laiis  was  about  35  miles  from  Sy- 
baris. It  was  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  fStrab.  vi.  p. 
364;  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5;  Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc),  which  is  still  known  as  the  Lao 
(Swinburne,  vol.  ii.  p.  474).  It  had 
cea.sed  to  exist  by  the  time  of  Strabo, 
and  no  traces  seem  now  to  remain  of  it. 

'  Stephen  of  Byzantium  I'ad  voc.)  is 
the  only  otiier  wi-iter  who  has  preserved 
to  us  a  notice  of  this  town.  He  calls  it 
a  city  of  Italy,  and  records  that  its  in- 
habitants were  mentioned  by  Lycus  (of 
Rhegiiim),  one  of  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, about  B.C.  3(t0.  It  was  probably 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Laiis, 
either  in  the  mountain  region  between 
that  place  and  Sybaris  (cf.  Schiller  de 
Thuriorum  Rep.  p.  8),  or,  perhaps,  on 
tlie  coast,  like  Laiis.  According  to 
some,  its  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins 
at  Sapri,  six  miles  east  of  Folkastro. 
(See  the  article  on  Scidrus  in  Smith's 
Geograph.  Diet.) 

2  Supra,  V.  44. 
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the  two  most  closely  united  to  one  another.^  The  Atheniclns,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  themselves  beyond  measure  afflicted  at 
the  fall  of  Miletus,  in  many  ways  expressing  their  sympathy,  and 
especially  by  their  treatment  of  Phrynichus.^  For  when  this  poet 
brought  out  upon  the  stage  his  drama  of  the  Capture  of  Miletus, 
the  whole  theatre  burst  into  tears ;  and  the  people  sentenced 
him  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms,^  for  recalling  to  them 
their  own  misfortunes.  They  likewise  made  a  law,  that  no  one 
should  ever  again  exhibit  that  piece. 

22.  Thus  was  Miletus  bereft  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Samos,  the' 
people  of  the  richer  sort  were  mUch  displeased  with  the  doings 
of  the  captains,  and  the  dealings  they  had  had  with  the  Medes  ; 
they  therefore  held  a  council,  very  shortly  after  the  sea-fight,  and 
resolved  that  they  would  not  remain  to  become  the  slaves  of 
^aces  and  the  Persians,  but  before  the  tyrant  set  foot  in  their 
country,  would  sail  away  and  found  a  colony  in  another  land. 
Now  it  chanced  that  about  this  time  the  Zanclseaus  of  Sicilv  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  lonians,  and  invited  them  to  Cale-Acte,^ 
where  they  wished  an  Ionian  city  to  be  founded.  This  place, 
Cale-Acte  (or  the  Fair  Strand-)  as  it  is  called,  is  in  the  country  of 
the  Sicih'ans,  and  is  situated  in  the  part  of  Sicily  wliich  looks 
towards  Tyrrhenia.^     The  offer  thus  made  to  all  the  lonians  was 

.^  The  historian  Timseus  (Fragm.  60)  the  Persse  of  ^Eschylus,  and  appeai-s  to 

asserted,  'that  this  close  union  resulted  have   gained   the   tragic    prize    in    the 

from   the   commercial    intercoiu'se   be-  year  B.C.  476.     He  was  especially  famed 

tween  the  Wo  cities.    According  to  him  for   the    excellency    of    his    choruses, 

tlie  wool  of  Miletus  was  the  chief  mate-  (Ai-istoph.    Av.    716;    Vesp.   220,  269; 

rial  used  by  the  Sybarites  in  their  dress  ;  Aristot.  Prob.  xix.  31.) 

and  as  they  thus  depended  on  Miletus  ^  Twice  the  income  of  a  Pentaeosio- 

for  one  of  their  most  valued  luxuries,  medimnus.     The  same  story  is  told  by 

the  Sybai-ites  regai-ded  its  inhabitants  Strabo  ''xiv.  911),  iElian  (xii.  17),  Plu- 

■with  special  affection.     But  Timjeus  has  tarch    Prjecept.  Reipubl.  ger.  ii.  p.  814, 

the   air  of  exaggerating  the   Sybaritic  B. ;,    Libanius    (i.   p.    506),    Ammianus 

luxui-iousness  (vide  infra,  ch.  127).  Marcellinus  (xxviii.  1),  and  others. 

''  Phi-ynichus,  the  disciple  of  Thespis  ^  This  place  became  afterwards  known 
(Suidas,  ad  voc),  began  to  exhibit  tra-  as  Calacte',  or  Calacta.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 
gedies  about  the  year  B.C.  511.  He  is  iii.  §  43;  Ptolem.  Geogi-aph.  iii.  4,  p. 
said  to  have  been  the  fii-st  who  "dropt  78;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  251.)  It  lay  on  the 
the  light  and  ludicrous  cast  of  the  oi-i-  north  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Halffisa, 
ginal  drama,  and  dismissing  Bacchus  and  Haluntium.  The  probable  site  is 
and  the  Satyrs,  formed  his  plays  from  the  modem  Caronia  (long.  14^  27',  lat. 
the  more  grave  and  elevated  events  re-  38^3  nearly).  The  coast  in  this  part  is 
corded  in  the  mythology  and  history  of  very  beautiful,  thickly  wooded  with 
his  own  country."  His  tragedies  were  oak,  elm,  pine,  and  ash,  clothing  a 
of  great  merit.  (Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  series  of  rocky  hills.  (Smyth's  Sicily, 
164.)  ^Eschylus,  his  junior  by  about  pp.  96,  97.)  Perhaps,  however,  the  "  Fair 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  was  accused  of  bor-  Strand  "  derived  its  name  rather  from 
rowing  largely  from  them.  (Aristoph.  the  productiveness  of  its  fisheries.  Si- 
Ran.  1228,  ed.  Bothe;  Glauc.  Rheg.  in  lius  Italicus  (1.  s.  c.)  calls  it  "littus 
Introduct.  ad  ^schyl.  Pers.)  His  piscosa  Calacte." 
Phcenissse  was  on  the  same  subject  as  ^  That  is,  on  the  north  coast.     Mr. 
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cuibrartHl  only  by  the  Saiuiaus,  and  by  such  of  the  Milesians  as 
had  eontrivoil  to  efi'ect  their  escape. 

23.  Hereupon  this  is  what  ensued.  The  Saniians  on  their 
voya2:e  readied  the  country  of  the  Epizei)hyrian  Locrians,®  at  a 
time  when  the  Zanchcans  and  their  king  Scythas  were  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  a  Sicilian  town  which  they  lioped  to  take. 
Anaxilaiis,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,'"'  who  was  on  ill  terras  with  the 
Zant'hvans.  knowing  how  matters  stood,  made  a}iplication  to  the 
Samians,  and  persuaded  them  to  give  up  the  thought  of  Cale- 
Act^,  the  ]>lace  to  which  they  were  bound,  and  to  seize  Zancle 
itself,  which  was  left  without  men.  The  Saraians  followed  this 
counsel  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  town ;  which  the  Zan- 
cla^ans  no  sooner  heard  than  they  hurried  to  the  rescue,  calling 
to  then'  aid  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,*  who  was  one  of  their 
allies.  Hippocrates  came  with  his  army  to  their  assistance  ;  but 
on  his  arrival  he  seized  Scythas,  the  Zanclsean  king,  who  had 
just  lost  his  city,  and  sent  him  away  in  chains,  together  with  his 
brother  Pythogenes,  to  the  town  of  Inycus ;  ^  after  which  he 


Blakesley,  who  strangely  enough  iden- 
tifies Cale'-Acte,  and  even  Calacta,  with 
Zancl6  itself,  is  puzzled  by  this  expres- 
sion (note  ad  loc.). 

*  The  Kpizepliyrian  or  AVestern  Lo- 
criaus  are  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  who 
possessed  a  city,  Loeri,  and  a  tract  of 
country,  near  the  extreme  south  of  the 
modern  Calabria.  Locri  lay  upon  the 
eastern  cuast,  about  five  miles  from  the 
modem  village  of  Gerace  (lat.  38-"  10', 
long.  16^  8').  It  was  situated  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  shore,  upon  the 
brow  of  a  hill  called  Esopis.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  372.)  Swinburne  observed  some 
ruins  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  it 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  340)  ;  but  they  have 
now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  (See 
Lear's  Journal  of  a  Landscape-Painter, 
pp.  89,  90. )  The  coins,  however,  which 
are  constantly  dug  up  on  the  spot,  suf- 
ficiently identify  the  site. 

According  to  Ephorus  (Frag.  46),  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  were  colonists  of 
the  Locrians  of  Opus.  Pausanias  (iii. 
xix.  §  11)  and  Virgil  {JEn.  iii.  399)  seem 
to  have  believed  the  same.  Strabo, 
however,  positively  asserts  that  they 
came  from  the  Locris  on  the  Crissaean 
Gulf,  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolse. 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (364)  confirms 
this ;  and  his  account  is  proVjably  de- 
rived from  Aristotle,  with  whom  he 
agrees  as  to  the  fact  that  the  oiigin  of 
the   colony   was  the    intermarriage   of 


certain  slaves  of  the  Locrians  with  their 
mistresses  during  the  prolonged  absence 
of  their  lords  upon  an  expedition.  On 
hearing  that  their  masters  were  about  to 
return  home,  they  took  ship,  and  with 
the  women  sought  a  home  in  Italy.  (Cf. 
Aristot.  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  9.) 

The  Locrians  of  Italy  derived  their 
special  designation  either  from  their 
position  relatively  to  the  other  Locrians, 
or  from  Cape  Zephyrium  (the  modem 
Cape  Brassano),  which  lay  within  their 
teiTitory,  (Strab.  1.  s.  c.)  Their  famous 
lawgiver,  Zaleucus,  is  too  well-known  a 
personage  (cf.  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9  ;  Polyb. 
xii.  16;  Strab.  1.  s.  c;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
01.  xi.  17,  &c.)  to  need  more  than  a 
passing  allusion. 

'  Rhegium  retains  its  name  almost 
unchanged.  It  is  the  modern  Jiegrjio, 
a  town  of  some  consequence  upon  the 
Strait  of  Messina.  The  land  distance 
from  Locri  is  about  28  miles.  Rhegium 
was  founded  about  u.c.  668.  It  waa  a 
joint  colony  of  Chalcideans  and  Messe- 
nians.  The  latter  had  the  supremacy. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  370.) 

»  Infra,  vii.  153,  154. 

-  Inycus  was  an  insignificant  place 
(x<^ptov  irivv  <TtiiKp6v,  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj. 
282,  E.),  in  the  neighbourhood  (as  it 
would  seem)  of  Agrigentum.  Some 
writers  (as  Charax,  and  Pausaniasj  made 
it  the  capital  city  of  king  Cocalus,  with 
whom,  according  to  this  tradition,  Minos 
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came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Samians,  exchanged  oaths 
with  them,  and  agreed  to  betray  the  people  of  Zancle.  The 
reward  of  his  treachery  was  to  be  one-half  of  the  goods  and 
chattels,  including  slaves,  which  the  town  contained,  and  all  that 
he  could  find  in  the  open  country.  Upon  this  Hippocrates 
seized  and  bound  the  greater  number  of  the  Zanclfeans  as 
slaves ;  delivering,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  Samians 
three  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens,  to  be  slaughtered ;  but 
the  Samians  spared  the  lives  of  these  persons. 

24.  Scythas,  the  king  of  the  Zanclajans,  made  his  escape  from 
Inycus,  and  fled  to  Himera  ;  ^  whence  he  passed  into  Asia,  and 
went  up  to  the  court  of  Darius.  Darius  thought  him  the  most 
upright  of  all  the  Greeks  to  whom  he  afforded  a  refuge  ;  for  with 
the  king's  leave  he  paid  a  visit  to  Sicily,  and  thence  returned 
back  to  Persia,  where  he  lived  in  great  comfort,  and  died  by  a 
natural  death  at  an  advanced  age. 

25.  Thus  did  the  Samians  escape  the  yoke  of  the  Medes,  and 
possess  themselves  without  any  trouble  of  Zancle,*  a  most  beau- 
tiful city.  At  Samos  itself  the  Phoenicians,  after  the  fight  which 
had  Miletus  for  its  prize  was  over,  re-established  yEaces,  the  son 
of  Syloson,  upon  his  throne.  This  they  did  by  the  command  of 
the  Persians,  who  looked  upon  ^aces  as  one  who  had  rendered 


warred  in  Sicily  (vide  infra,  vii.  170,  and  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  95.) 
cf.  Pausan.  vii.  iv.  §  5;  Stepb.  Byz.  ad  ■*  Zancle,  the  modern  Mcssma,  is  too 
voc.  KajxiKos).  It  was  probably,  there-  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is 
fore,  not  far  from  Camicus  (his  capital,  still  the  second  city  in  Sicily,  having  a 
according  to  others),  which  was  in  the  population  of  70,000  souls.  According 
teri'itory  of  the  Agrigentines.  The  to  Thucydides  it  was  a  Chalcidean  set- 
country  round  Inycus  produced  a  wine  tlement,  founded  in  part  from  Chalcis 
of  some  repute.  (Hesych.  ad  voc.  ^\vvv-  herself,  in  part  from  Cyme  (Cuma),  one 
Xivos  ;  Staph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  "Ivvxov.)  of  her  colonies  (vi.  4).  The  same  writer 
^  Himera  was  an  important  place,  and  derives  the  name  Zancle  from  a  Sicilian 
the  only  Greek  colony  on  the  north  coast  word,  "  zanclon,"  "  a  sickle,"  which  well 
of  Sicily.  The  modern  Tenniiii,  which,  expressed  the  curved  projection  from  the 
has  arisen  from  its  warm  baths  (Therm£e  coast  at  the  spot  where  the  city  stood. 
Himerenses,  Ptol.),  marks  the  site  (lat.  Thucydides  (1.  s.  c.)  confirms  the  ac- 
.38°,  long.  13°  12').  It  was  colonized  count  of  this  tz-ansaction  given  by  Here- 
from Zancle,  the  colonists  being  in  pai-t  dotus,  and  further  informs  us,  that  the 
Chalcideans,  in  part  exiles  fi-om  Syra-  Samians  enjoyed  their  prize  but  a  very 
cuse.  (Thucyd.  vi,  5;  Strab.  vi.  p.  short  time.  Anaxilaiis,  who  had  invited 
394.)  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  them  to  seize  the  i^lace,  soon  afterwards 
have  destroyed  it,  in  revenge  for  their  dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  colonised  it 
defeat  by  Gelo,  about  the  year  B.C.  417  with  men  of  various  nations  (vide  infra, 
(Diod.  Sic.  xi.  49,  and  see  infra,  vii.  167).  vii.  1(34).  The  narrative  of  Pau.sanias 
The  city  had  certainly  disappeared  by  (iv.  xxiii.  §  3)  is  completely  at  vari- 
the  time  of  Strabo  (vi.  p.  394) ;  but  the  ance  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
name  remained  in  the  river  Himera,  the  and  equally  so  with  the  brief  notice  of 
modem  Fiume  di  S.  Leonardo  (Ptolem.  Thucydides.  It  seems  to  be  a  mere 
iii.  4,  p.  78).  Scarcely  any  vestiges  can  misrepresentation  of  the  events  hei-e 
be    now  traced    of   the    ancient    city,  narrated. 
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them  a  liiirh  sorvioe  and  therefore  deserved  well  at  their  hands. 
They  likewise  spared  the  Samians,  on  account  of  the  desertion  of 
their  vessels,  and  did  not  burn  either  their  city  or  their  temples, 
as  they  did  those  of  the  other  rebels.  Immediately  after  the  fall 
of  ^lih'tus  tlie  Persians  recovered  Caria^  brinp:ing  some  of  the 
cities  over  by  force,  while  others  submitted  of  their  own  accord. 
2().  ]\[eanwliile  tidings  of  what  had  befallen  Miletus  reached 
Histiaius  the  Milesian,  who  was  still  at  Byzantium,  employed  in 
intercepting  the  Ionian  merchantmen  as  they  issued  from  the 
Euxine.^  Histireus  had  no  sooner  heard  the  news  than  he  gave 
the  Hellespont  in  charge  to  Bisaltes,  son  of  Apollophanes,  a 
native  of  Abydos,  and  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  Lesbians,  set 
sail  for  Chios.  One  of  the  Chian  garrisons  which  opposed  him  he 
engaged  at  a  place  called  "  The  Hollows,"  situated  in  the  Chian 
territory,  and  of  these  he  slaughtered  a  vast  number  ;  afterwards, 
by  the  help  of  his  Lesbians,  he  reduced  all  the  rest  of  the 
Chians,  who  were  weakened  by  their  losses  in  the  sea-fight, 
Polichne,  a  city  of  Chios,''  serving  him  as  head-quarters. 

27.  It  mostly  happens  that  there  is  some  warning  when  gi-eat 
misfortimes  are  about  to  befall  a  state  or  nation ;  and  so  it  was 
in  this  instance,  for  the  Chians  had  })reviously  had  some  strange 
tokens  sent  to  them.  A  choir  of  a  hundred  of  their  youths  had 
been  despatched  to  Delphi ;  and  of  these  only  two  had  returned  ; 
the  remaining  ninety-eight  having  been  carried  oflf  by  a  pesti- 
lence. Likewise,  about  the  same  time,  and  very  shortly  before 
the  sea-fight,  the  roof  of  a  school-house  had  fallen  in  upon  a 
number  of  their  l^oys,  who  Were  at  lessons ;  and  out  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  children  there  was  but  one  left  alive.  Such  were  the 
signs  which  God  sent  to  warn  them.  It  Avas  very  shortly  after- 
wards that  the  sea-fight  happened,  which  brought  the  city  down 
upon  its  knees  ;  and  after  the  sea-fight  came  the  attack  of  His- 
tia^us  and  his  Lesbians,  to  whom  the  Chians,  weakened  as  they 
were,  fm-nished  an  easy  conquest. 

28.  Histi8eus  now  led  a  numerous  army,  composed  of  lonians 
and  iEolians,  against  Thasos,^  and  had  laid  siege  to  the  place 
when  news  arrived  that  the  Phtemcians  were  about  to  quit  MUe- 

*  Supra,  ch.  5.     From  the  time  that  duct  with  that  of  Dionysius  (ch.  17). 

Miletus  refused  to  receive  Histiseus  Vjack  '  There  were  two  otlier  places  of  this 

(supra,  ch.  5),  his  policy  seems  to  have  name,  one  in  Crete,  and  one  in  the  Troas 

become  purely  selfish.     His  proceedings  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc).     The  site  of  the 

at  Byzantium   must  have   injured  the  Chian  Pnlichn^  is  unknown. 

Greeks    far    more    than    the   Persians.  ''  The  gold  mines  of  Thasos  perhaps 

And  now  he  proceeds  openly  to  attack  formed    the    chief    attraction.      (Vide 

his  own  countrymen.    Contrast  his  con-  infra,  ch.  46,  and  supra,  ii.  44.) 
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tus  and  attack  the  otlier  cities  of  Ionia.  On  hearing  this,  Jlis- 
tiseus  raised  the  siege  of  Thasos,  and  hastened  to  Lesbos  with  all 
his  forces.  There  his  ai'niy  was  in  great  straits  for  want  of  food  ; 
whereupon  Histiajus  left  Lesbos  and  went  across  to  the  mainland, 
intending  to  cut  the  crops  which  Avere  growing  in  the  Atai'nean 
territory,*^  and  likewise  in  the  plain  of  the  Caicus,^  which  be- 
longed to  Mysia.  Now  it  chanced  that  a  certain  Persian  named 
Harpagus  ^  was  in  these  regions  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  no 
little  strength.  He,  when  Histiseus  landed,  marched  out  to 
meet  him,  and  engaging  with  his  forces  destroyed  the  greater 
number  of  them,  and  took  Histieeus  himself  prisoner. 

29.  Histia?us  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  Greeks  and  Persians  engaged  at  Malena,^ 
in  the  region  of  Atarneus ;  and  the  battle  was  for  a  long  time 
stoutly  contested,  till  at  length  the  cavalry  came  up,  and, 
charging  the  Greeks,  decided  the  conflict.  The  Greeks  fled ; 
and  Histiaeus,  who  thought  that  Darius  would  not  punish  his 
fault  with  death,  showed  how  he  loved  his  life  by  the  follomng 
conduct.  Overtaken  in  his  flight  by  one  of  the  Persians,  who 
was  about  to  run  him  through,  he  cried  aloud  in  the  Persian 
tongue  that  he  was  Histiteus  tlse  ]\Iilesian. 

30.  Now,  had  he  been  taken  straightway  before  King  Darius,  I 
verily  believe  that  he  would  have  received  no  hurt,  but  the  king 
would  have  freely  forgiven  him.  Artaphernes,  however,  satrap 
of  Sardis,  and  his  captor  Harpagus,  on  this  very  account, — be- 
cause they  were  afraid  that,  if  he  escaped,  he  Avould  be  again 
received  into  high  favour  by  tlie  king, — put  him  to  death  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  Sardis.  His  body  they  impaled  at  that 
place,^  while  they  embalmed  his  head  and  sent  it  up  to  Susa  to 
the  king.  Darius,  when  he  learnt  what  had  taken  place,  found 
great  fault  vdth.  the   men  engaged   in  this   business  for  not 


'  As  master  of  Chios,  he  would  con-  the   Arians.      Harpagus  the   Mede,  in 

sider  the  Atarnean  plain  his  own  (i.  160).  Book  i.,  was  clearly  a  different  person ; 

'  The  whole  valley  of  the  Caicus  was  and  both  are  pi'obably  distinct  from  the 

most  I'ich  and  beautiful  {cr(p65pa  evSai-  Harpagus  of  the  Lycian  inscriptions. 

ixova  yr]v,  (rx^Shv  rrjv  apiffrriv  ttjj  Mu-  -  This  place  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 

crias,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  895;  compare  Fel-  geographers.       Wesseliug    would    read 

lows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  29);   but  the  part  "Carina,"    from   the    mention    of  that 

near  Pergamum,  about  the  junction  of  place  in  vii.  42;  but  that  passage  shows 

the  Ceteius  with  the  Caicus,  was  called  Carina  to  have  been  beyond  the  limits 

Kar   i^oxh"  "  the  Ca'ician  plain,"  and  is  of  Atarneus. 

probably  _the  tract  here  indicated  (Strab.  ^According  to   the   Persian  custom 

1.  s.  c.  and  xv.  p.  984).     This  plain  is  with  rebels.     See  Behistun  Inscription, 

not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  col.  ii.  pars.  13,  14,  col.  iii.  pars.  8;  and 

the  coast._  supra,  iii.  159,  infra,  vii.  238. 

^  This  is  a  not  unusual  name  among 
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brinaing  lIisti;iMis  aVwc  into  his  ])resence,  and  eommauded  liis 
servants  t<>  \viisli  and  dress  the  head  \\'\\\\  all  care,  and  then 
hurv  it.  as  the  head  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  great  benefactor 
to  himself  and  the  Persians/  Sucli  Avas  the  sequel  of  the 
liistory  of  Histi;rns. 

31.  'riu'  naval  armament  of  the  Persians  wintered  at  ]\[iletus, 
and  in  the  following  year  proceeded  to  attack  the  islands  off  the 
coast,  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos;'"'  which  were  reduced  with- 
out dillienlty.  "Whenever  they  became,  masters  of  an  island,  the 
barbarians,  in  every  single  instance,  netted  the  inhabitants. 
Now  the  mode  in  wliieh  they  practise  this  netting  is  the  follow- 
ing. 3Ien  join  hands,  so  as  to  forin  a  line  across  from  tlie  north 
coast  to  the  south,  and  then  march  through  the  island  from  end 
to  end  and  hunt  out  the  inhabitants."  In  like  manner  the  Per- 
sians took  also  the  Ionian  towns  upon  the  mainland,  not  how- 
ever netting  the  inhabitants,  as  it  was  not  possible. 

32.  And  now  their  generals  made  good  all  the  threats  where- 
with they  had  menaced  the  lonians  before  the  battle.^  For  no 
sooner  did  they  get  possession  of  tlie  towns  than  they  chose  out 
all  the  best  favoured  boys  and  made  them  eunuchs,  while  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  girls  they  tore  from  their  homes  and  sent 
as  presents  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  burning  the  cities 
themselves,  witb  their  temples.^  Thus  were  the  lonians  for  the 
third  time  reduced  to  slavery  ;  once  by  the  Lydians,  and  a 
second,  and  now  a  tliird  time,  by  the  Persians. 

33.  The  sea  force,  after  quitting  Ionia,  proceeded  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  took  all  the  towns  which  lie  on  the  left  shore  as  one 
sails  into  the  straits.  For  the  cities  on  the  right  bank  had  already 
been  reduced  by  tlie  land  force  of  the  Persians.  Now  these  are 
the  places  which  border  the  Hellespont  on  the  European  side ; 


n 


^  Of  a  piece  witli  this  mildness  is  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  and  its  safe 

treatment  of  Metiochus  (infra,  j;h.  41),  of  port,  Lave  at  all  times  made  it  a  place 

the  Milesian  prisoners  (supra,  ch.  20)  and  of  some  consequence.     (See   Chandler, 

of  the  Eretrians  (infra,  cli.  119).     A  still  ch.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  19.) 

more  signal  instance  of  clemency  on  the  ^  Supra,  iii.  149. 

partof  Darius  is  recorded  by  .lElian  (Hist.  '  Supra,  ch.  9. 

Var.  vi.  14).     Compare  Caesar's  conduct  ^  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  p. 

on  receiving  the  head  of  Pompey.  414) ;  observes,   with   reason,   that  the 

*  Nothing  had  been  said  of  the  parti-  account  of  these  severities  must  be  ex- 

cipation  of  Tenedos  in  the  revolt;  but  aggerated.     The  islands  continue  to  be 

as  the  lonians  had  had  the  command  of  occupied  Vjy  a  Greek  jjopulation  ;  and  the 

the  sea,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  islands  towns  upon  the  mainland  appear  shortly 

of  the  coast  had  taken  part  in  it.  as  flourishing  as  ever.     Within  f(jurteen 

Tenedos  retains  its  name  absolutely  years  the  Greeks  of  Asia  are  found  fur- 

iinchanged  to  the  present  day.     It  is  a  nishing  290  ships  (which  would  imply 

small  but  fertile  island,   producing  an  near  upon  60,000  men)  to  the  fleet  of 

excellent  wine.     Its  situation  off  the  Xerxes  (infra,  vii.  93-95). 
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the  Chersonese,  which  contains  a  number  of  cities,^  Perinthus,^ 
the  forts  in  Tlu-ace,^  Selybria,^  and  Byzantium.^  The  Byzantines 
at  this  time,  and  their  opposite  neighbours,  the  Chalcedonians, 
instead  of  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Phcenicians,  quitted  their 
country,  and  sailing  into  tlie  Euxiue,  took  up  their  abode  at  the 
city  of  Mesembria.^  The  Phoenicians,  after  burning  all  the  places 
above  mentioned,  proceeded  to  Proconnesus  ^  and  Artaca,^  which 
they  likewise  delivered  to  the  flames ;  *this  done,  they  returned 
to  the  Chersonese,  being  minded  to  reduce  those  cities  which 
they  had  not  ravaged  in  their  former  cruise.^  Upon  Cyzicus  ^ 
they  made  no  attack  at  all,  as  before  their  coming  the  inhabitants 
had  made  terms  with  QSbares,  the  son  of  Megabazus,  and  satrap 
of  Dascyleium,^  and  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  king.  In 
the  Chersonese  the  Phoenicians  subdued  all  the  cities,  excepting 
Cardia.^ 


'  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  67)  enumerates 
no  fewer  than  eleven,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  Cardia,  Elasus,  Sestus, 
and  Pactya.  Herodotus  adds  a  city 
which  he  omits,  viz.  Madytus  (infra,  vii. 
33),  Xenophou  says  the  Chersonese 
contained,  in  B.C.  398,  eleven  or  twelve 
cities  (Hellen.  iii.  ii.  10).  He  speaks 
highly  of  its  fertility. 

1  Supra,  V.  1, 

"  Herodotus  has  here  inverted  the 
geographical  order.  The  Thracian 
str-jugholds  intervened  between  the 
Chersonese  and  Perinthus,  as  is  plain 
from  Scylax,  who  says,  /xera  Se  rr/v 
Xf^^dvrjcrov  ecrri  &pdKta  rei'xTj  raSe-  irpca- 
rov  AevKii  aKTT],  TeipicTTacris,  'HpaKXeia, 
rapos,    Taviat,    tifov    Tcixos  •     Ilepivfioj 

•*  Selybria,  or  Selymbria,  still  exists 
in  the  modern  Silivri,  a  small  town  upon 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  40  miles 
from  Constantinople  (long.  28°  14',  lat. 
41'-'  5').  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Megarians,  a  little  before  Byzan- 
tium, about  B.C.  660  (Scymn.  Ch.  713). 
The  site  is  very  beautiful  (cf.  Annal. 
Vienn.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  41). 

■•  Supra,  iv.  144. 

*  Another  reading  makes  the  Byzan- 
tines and  Chalcedonians  "found"  Me- 
sembria ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the 
statements  both  of  Scymnus  Chius  and 
of  Strabo  (vide  supra,  iv.  93,  note  *). 

^  Supra,  iv.  13. 

7  Ibid. 

8  The  bitter  spirit  of  the  Phoenicians 
is  very  appai-ent  here.  No  doubt  they 
were  glad  to  ci'ipple  their  commercial 
rivals  (cf.  ch.  6,  note  '). 


^  Cyzicus  was  close  to  Artaca,  which 
(as  Erdeli)  has  now  superseded  it  (supra, 
iv.  14,  note  ^).  It  was  situated  at  tlie 
point  of  the  island  which  approached 
nearest  to  the  shore,  and  in  early  times 
was  joined  by  two  bridges  to  the  main- 
land (Strab.  xii.  p.  83 1 ;.  The  island  hatl 
become  a  peninsula  by  the  time  that 
Scylax  wrote  (Peripl.  p.  84),  a  low  sandy 
isthmus  having  grown  up  between  it 
and  the  shore.  Extensive  ruins  remain, 
which  have  been  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  100- 
104),  and  which  are  known  to  the  Turks 
under   the   name    of    Bed   Kiz   {iraKaia, 

Kv^LKOs). 

Cyzicus  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians 
(Anaximen.  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  910;  Plin, 
H.  N.  V.  32),  or,  according  to  others,  of 
the  Megarians  (Lydus  de  Mag.  Eom.  iii. 
7o).  The  date  of  its  colonisation  is 
variously  fixed  (see  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i. 
01.  vi.  1,  and  01.  xxvi.  2). 

'  Vide  supra,  iii.  120,  note  '^. 

2  Cardia  probably  escaped  at  this 
time  from  its  position  deep  in  the  Gtulf 
of  Xeroa  (Sinus  Melas).  It  was  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  68 ;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  482).  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  joint  colony  of  the  Milesians  and  Cla- 
zomenians  (Scymn.  Ch.  11.  699,  700). 
When  Lysimachus  built  Lysimachia, 
half-way  across  the  isthmus,  Cardia 
shrank  into  insignificance.  The  place 
was  thought  by  some  to  have  derived 
its  nauae  from  its  shape,  which  they  said 
resembled  a  heart  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  11; 
Solin.  10);    but   Stephen's  explanation 
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Book  VI. 


31.  Up  \o  this  time  tlio  cities  of  tlie  Chersonese  had  been 
under  the  government  ot"  ]\liltiades,  the  son  of  Cinion,  and  grand- 
son of  k^tesa<:;oras,  to  wiioni  they  had  descended  from  Miltiades, 
the  son  of  Cypsehis,  wlio  obtained  jiossession  of  them  in  the  fol- 
Knvin<j:  manner.  The  Dolonci,^  a  Thracian  tribe,  to  Nvhom  the 
Chersonese  at  that  time  belonged,  being  harassed  by  a  war  in 
which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Apsinthians,*  sent  their  princes 
to  l)elp]ii  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  matter.  The  reply  of 
the  Pythoness  bade  them  "■  take  back  with  them  as  a  colonist 
into  their  country  the  man  who  should  first  offer  them  hospitality 
after  they  quitted  the  temple."  The  Dolonci,  following  the 
Sacred  Koad,^  passed  through  the  regions  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia  ; 
after  which,  as  still  no  one  invited  them  in,  they  turned  aside, 
and  travelled  to  x\thens. 

oD.  Now  Pisistratus  was  at  this  time  sole  lord  of  Athens  ;  but 
Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cy})selus,  was  likewise  a  person  of  much 
distinction.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  was  wont  to  con- 
tend in  the  four  horse-chariot  races,^  and  traced  its  descent  to 


seems  the  best,  that  it  was  the  old 
Scytbic  {i.  e.  Cj'ini'ic)  appellation  (Stej^h. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  KapSi'a).  Accordiugly  we 
may  trace  in  the  word  the  Celtic  Caer, 
which  is  so  common  in  the  Welsh  names, 
and  which  is  found  likewise  in  Carcinitia 
(supra,  iv.  5.'))  and  Cardesus  (Hecat.  Fr. 
157),  both  Sci/thian  cities. 

3  The  Dolonci  almost  disappear  from 
among  the  Thracian  tribes.  No  further 
mention  of  them  is  made  by  the  Greek 
historians.  The  only  trace,  I  believe, 
which  we  possess  of  then*  continued 
existence  is  the  occun-ence  of  their 
name  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  (H.  N. 
iv.  11),  and  Solinus  (c.  1").  They  may 
perhaps  have  been  ethnically  connected 
with  the  Doliones  of  Cyzicus,  and  the 
Dolopes  of  Thessalia  (cf.  Marcellin.  Vit. 
Thucyd.  p.  viii.,  where  the  Dolonci  are 
called  "Dolopes"). 

*  The  Apsinthians  or  Apsynthians 
were  a  Thracian  people  who  occupied 
the  tract  immediately  north  of  the 
Chersonese,  as  is  plain  both  from  ch. 
37,  and  from  a  fragment  of  Hecataeus 
CFr.  135,1.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  their 
limits  with  exactness,  either  eastward 
or  westward.  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
(ad  voces  Alvos  and  KopniAoi)  seems 
to  extend  them  westward  to  the  He- 
brus.  They  are  but  little  known  in 
histoiy. 

Stephen  and  Suida.s  ''ad  voc.  "Aif/w- 
6os)  have  a  io^/:n  Apsynthus,  which  they 


confuse  with  the  CEuus  of  Herodotus 
(infra,  vii.  58).  Dionysius  Periegetes 
has  a  Thracian  ri'-er  of  the  same  name 
(1.  575),  from  which  Eustathius  (ad  loc.) 
says  that  the  Apsynthians  derived  their 
appellation. 

*  By  "  the  sacred  road "  is  meant 
apparently  the  road  whicli  led  from 
Delphi  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  Leba- 
dea  and  Orchonieuus.  Along  this  road 
would  come  all  the  processions  ft-om  the 
principal  states  of  Greece. 

6  As  the  keeping  of  a  horse  indicated 
some  considerable  wealth,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  whence  the  social  rank  of 
liTirus,  'nnrol36Tai,  cqn.ites,  &c.,  so  still 
more  did  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
stud  as  could  entitle  a  man  to  contend 
with  any  chance  of  success  in  the  gi'eat 
games,  mark  the  owner  as  a  person  of 
ample  fortune.  Hence  the  constant 
allusions  in  Pindar  to  the  wealth  and 
munificence  of  those  who  had  won  the 
chariot-races  (01.  ii.  53  ;  Pyth.  i.  50,  90, 
v.  1,  99;  Nem.  ix.  32;  Isth.  i.  42),  and 
hence  the  force  of  what  Herodotus  says 
below  of  Callias  (ch.  122).  First-rate 
horses  sold  at  enormous  prices,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  well-known  instance  of 
Bucephalus,  who  fetched  a  sum  equal 
to  3000/.  sterling  (Aul.  Gell.v.  2).  .Skil- 
ful charioteers  were  highly  paid ;  and 
no  expense  was  spared  in  the  decoration 
of  the  chariots  and  equipment  of  the 
coursers.    The  expensiveness  of  the  pur- 
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iEacus  ^  aud  Egina,  but  which,  from  the  time  of  Phih-eas,  the  son  of 
Ajax,^  who  was  the  first  Athenian  citizen  of  the  house,  had  been 
naturalised  at  Athens.^  It  happened  that  as  the  Dolonci  passed 
his  door  Miltiades  was  sitting  in  his  vestibule,  which  caused  him 
to  remark  them,  dressed  as  they  were  in  outlandish  garments, 
and  armed  moreover  with  lances.^  He  therefore  called  to  them, 
and,  on  their  approach,  invited  them  in,  offering  them  lodging  and 
entertainment.  The  strangers  accepted  his  hospitality,  and, 
after  the  banquet  was  over,  they  laid  before  him  in  full  the 
directions  of  the  oracle,  and  besought  him  on  their  own  part  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  god.  Miltiades  was  persuaded  ere  they 
had  done  speaking;  for  the  government  of  Pisistratus  was  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  wanted  to  be  beyond  the  tyrant's  reach.  He 
therefore  went  straightway  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  oracle 
whether  he  should  do  as  the  Dolonci  desired. 

36.  As  the  Pythoness  backed  their  request,  Miltiades,  son  of 
Cypselus,  who  had  already  won  the  four-horse  chariot-race  at 
Olympia,  left  Athens,  taking  with  him  as  many  of  the  Athenians 
as  liked  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  and  sailed  away  with  the 
Dolonci.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Chersonese,  lie  was  made  king  by 
those  who  had  invited  him.  After  this  his  first  act  was  to  build 
a  wall  across  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese  from  the  city  of  Cardia 
to  Pactya,'^  to  protect  the  country  from  the  incursions  and 
ravages  of  the  Apsinthians.     Tlie  breadth  of  the  isthmus  at  this 

suit  is  put  foi'ward  very  prominently  by  Plutarch  makes  Eurysaces  a  brother  of 

Aristophanes   at    the    opening    of   the  Philteas. 

Niihes,  where   Phidippides— a  scion,   on         ^  The  tale  went  that  Philjeas  (Pau- 

the    mother's    side,    of    another    olKia  san.),  or  Philaas  and  Eurysaces  together 

riOpnnroTp6(pos,  that  of  the  Alcmffionidae  (Plut.),  had  surrendered  Salamis  to  the 

(infra,  ch.  1"25) — ruins  his  father  by  in-  Athenians,    aud    received   the   right  of 

dulgence  in  it.  citizenship  as  a  reward.     It  is  cei'taiu 

7  The     descent     of    Miltiades    from  that  there  was  a  deme  named  Philaidse 

iEacus  was  thus  traced  by  Pherecydes  in  Attica,  which  was  traditionally  con- 

and  Hellanicus  (ap.  Marcell.  Vit.  Thu-  nected  with  Philasas  (Steph.  Byz.)  ;  but 

cyd.) : — .^acus,  Ajax,  Philajas,  Daiclus,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  deme  belonged 

Epidycus,  Acestor,  Ageuor,   Olius,  Ly-  to   the  tribe   ^geis,    not  to   the  tribe 

ces,  Typhon,   Laius,   Agamestor,  Tisan-  ^Eantis    (see    Leake's    Demi    of  Attica, 

del-,  Miltiades,  Hippocleides,  Miltiades.  p.  75  and  p.  194). 

In   the   latter   part    of  this    genealogy         ^  The  wearing  of  arms  had  gone  out 

there  seem  to  be  some   palpable   mis-  of  fashion   in    Greece  some  little  time 

takes,    as   the   interposition    of  a   Mil-  before  (cf.  Thucyd.  i.  5,  6). 
tiades   between    Tisander   and   his    son         -  Pactya   was    upon   the    Hellespont, 

Hippocleides   (infra,  ch.    127),  and  the  about  ten  miles  above   Gallipoli.     Like 

omission  of  Cypselus.     The  earlier  part  Cardia,  it  was  swallowed  up  in  the  city 

is  of  course  purely  mythical.  built  by  Lysimachus.    Vestiges  of  it  are 

^  So  Plutarch  (Vit.  Sol.  c.  11),  Ste-  found   not    far  from    Hexamili  (Kruse, 

phen    (ad  voc.    *iA.ai5aj),   and   the   au-  Ueber  Herodots  Ausmessung  des  Pon- 

thorities    mentioned    in   the    last  note,  tus,  p.  49).    It  is  said  also  to  be  possible 

Pausanias  interposes  an  Eurysaces  be-  to    trace    an   ancient   wall    across    the 

tween  Phileeas  and  Ajax  (i.  xxsv.  §  2).  isthmus. 
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part  is  tln'rty-six  fiiilongs,  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula 
Avitliin  tlio  isthmus  boiui::  four  liundnnl  and  twenty  furlongs.^ 

o7.  When  ho  \\'m\  tinishod  carrying  the  wall  across  tlie  istlimus, 
and  liad  thus  secured  the  Chersonese  against  the  Apsinthians, 
i\[iltiades  ]n-oceeded  to  engage  in  other  wars,'  and  first  of  all 
attacked  the  Lanipsacenians  ;  ^  but  falling  into  an  ambush  which 
they  had  laid  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner.  Now 
it  happened  that  I\[ilt lades  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia.  When  Croesus  therefore  heard  of  his  calamity, 
he  sent  and  commanded  the  men  of  Lampsacus  to  give  Miltiades 
Ids  freedom  ;  "  if  they  refused,  "  he  said,  "  he  woukl  destroy  tliem 
like  a  fir."  Then  the  Ijampsacenians  were  somewhile  in  doubt 
about  this  speech  of  Croesus,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  construe 
his  threat  "  that  he  would  destroy  them  like  a  flr  ; "  ^  but  at  last 
one  of  their  elders  divined  the  true  sense,  and  told  them  that  the 
fir  is  the  only  tree  which,  when  cut  down,  makes  no  fresh  shoots, 
but  forthwith  dies  outright.'  So  the  Lanipsacenians,  being 
greatly  afraid  of  Croesus,  released  Miltiades,  and  let  him  go 
free. 

38.  Thus  did  IMiltiades,  by  the  help  of  Croesus,  escape  this 
danirer,  Home  time  afterwards  he  died  childless,"  leavins:  his 
kingdom  and  his  riches  to  Stesagoras,  who  was  the  son  of  Cimon, 
his  half-brother.^    Ever  since  his  death  the  people  of  the  Cher- 


3  These  measurements  are  said  to  be  which  was  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
very  accurate  (Kruse,  ut  supra).  Scy-  Hellespont,  vide  supra,  v.  117. 
lax,  writing  a  century  later,  is  far  less  ®  The  words  of  Croesus  may  have  con- 
exact.  He  gives  the  length  of  the  tained  a  douljle  allusion,  one  element  of 
peninsula  as  400  stades,  the  breadth  of  which  escaped  Herodotus.  Lampsacus, 
the  isthmus  as  40  fPeripl.  p.  08).  In  it  appears  from  various  writers  (Char. 
this  he  is  followed  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  Lamps.  Fr.  6;  Deich.  Procon.  Fr.  10; 
482).  Xenophon  relates  that  Dercylli-  Strab.  xiii.  p.  840;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. ; 
das  measured  the  distance,  and  found  it  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  ULrvfia),  had  once 
37  stades  '^Hist.  Gr.  iii.  ii.  10;.  The  borne  the  name  of  Pityusa,  or  Pityeia, 
circumstances  of  the  peninsula  at  that  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
time  ^BC.  398)  were  exactly  similar  to  abundance  of  its  fir-trees,  and  under 
those  here  spoken  of;  and  Dercyllidas  which  it  was  known  exclusively  in  an- 
protected  the  inhabitants  in  the  same  cient  times  (Horn.  II.  ii.  829).  The 
way.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  threat  therefore  involved  a  pun. 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Xeno-  ''  Staphylus  said  the  same  of  the 
phon,  the  former  wall  had  entirely  dis-  irevK-q  as  Herodotus  of  the  irirvs  (Fr.  13; 
appeared.  compare  Zenob.  Pro  v.  v.  7G,  and  Tzetz. 

*  One  of  these  was  commemorated  by  Chil.  ix.  833).     Both  are  species  of  fir. 

an  offering  at  Olympia,  which  Pausanias  *  Marcellinus  relates   that  he   lost  a 

saw  thus  inscribed  : —  son   in  the   Chersonese    (Vit.  Thucyd. 

Zr)i'C   tL    ayaXiJ.'    aviOnKav   'OKvixnuf   eic    Xe-  "„    i.'' 

^oMjo-ou  Literally,     "  his    brother    on    the 

T«ix<«  iAovrti  'Aparov  imjpxe  Se  MiATiairj?  mother's   side."      According   to    Hero- 

'^'^"'-  dotus    the    mother    of    Miltiades    and 

Cf.  Pausan.  vi.  xix.  §  4.  Cimon  was  married  successively  to  Cy- 

^  For    the    position    of    Lampsacus,  pselus  and  to  a  Stesagoras.     Miltiades 
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sonese  have  oifered  him  the  customary  sacrifices  of  a  fomider ; 
and  they  have  further  established  in  his  honour  a  gymnic 
contest  and  a  chariot-race,^  in  neither  of  wliich  is  it  lawful  for 
any  Lampsaceuian  to  contend.  Before  the  war  with  Lampsacus 
was  ended  Stesagoras  too  died  childless :  he  was  sitting  in  the 
hall  of  justice  when  he  was  struck  upon  the  head  with  a  hatchet 
by  a  man  who  pretended  to  be  a  deserter,  but  was  in  good  sooth 
an  enemy,  and  a  bitter  one. 

39.  Thus  died  Stesagoras ;  and  upon  his  death  the  Pisistratida? 
fitted  out  a  trireme,  and  sent  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and 
brother  of  the  deceased,  to  the  Chersonese,  that  he  might  under- 
take the  management  of  affairs  in  that  quarter.  They  had  already 
shown  hira  much  favour  at  Athens,  as  if,  forsooth,  they  had  been 
no  parties  to  the  death  of  his  father  Cimon — a  matter  whereof  I 
will  give  an  account  in  another  place.^  He  upon  his  arrival 
remained  shut  up  within  the  house,  pretending  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  his  dead  brother ;  v,hereupon  the  chief  people  of 
the  Chersonese  gathered  themselves  together  from  all  the  cities 
of  the  land,  and  came  in  a  procession  to  the  place  where  Miltiades 
was,  to  condole  with  him  upon  his  misfortune.  J\Iiltiades  com- 
manded them  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  after  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  Chersonese,  maintained  a  body  of  five 
hundred  mercenaries,  and  married  Hegesipyla,^  daughter  of  the 
Thracian  king  Olorus. 

40.  This  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  had  not  been  long  in 
the  country  *  when  a  calamity  befel  him  yet  more  grievous  than 

was  the  issue  of  the  former,  Cimon  of  Hegesipyla  here  mentioned,  a  consider- 

the  latter  marriage  Ccf.  infra,  oh.  103).  able   property  in   Thrace    (Thucyd.   iv. 

Marcellinus  makes  Stesagoras,  the  svic-  104;    compare    Marcellinus,    Vit.    Thu- 

cessor  of   Miltiades,   himself  the   half-  oyd.,  whose  ^account,   however,    is  veiy 

brother  of  that  king  (Vit.  Thucyd.).  confused).    Hegesipyla  was  probably,  by 

1  See  i.  167,  and  compare  the  similar  her  name,  a  half  Greek,  the  daughter  of 
honours  paid  to  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis  a  Greek  mother.  (Compare  the  case  of 
(Thucyd.  v.  11).  Scylas,  iv.  78.) 

2  Infra,  ch.  103.  ■*  There  is  here  a  curious    laxity  of 
'  The    Thracian     princes    were    not     expression,  or  a  curious  forgetfulness  of 

averse  to  giving  their  daughters  in  mar-  dates.     Miltiades  cannot  have    entered 

riage   to   the    Greeks   upon    the   coast,  upon  his  government  much  later  than 

Teres,  the  founder  of  the  great  kingdom  B.C.  512  ;  for  not  only  did  he  take  pai-t 

of  the    OdrysEe,    married    one    of    his  in  the  Scythian  expedition   of  Darius, 

daughtei-s   to    Nymphodorus,    a   Greek  which  was  at  latest  in  B.C.  507-506,  but 

of  Abdera  (Thucyd.  ii.  29).    Hegesipyla,  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  sent 

the  daughter  of  Olorus,  is  said  to  have  from  Athens  to  the  Chersonese  by  the 

accompanied  her   husband   to    Athens,  Pisistratidce,  who   ceased   to    reign    B.C. 

and   after   his    death   to   have  married  510.    Now  his  expulsion  from  the  Cher- 

another  Athenian,  by  whom  she  had  a  sonese  by  the  Scyths  falls,  according  to 

son  who  was  named   Oloi'us,  after  his  the  account  here  given,   into  the  year 

grandfather.    This  Olorus  was  the  father  B.C.  495,  so  that  he  had  been   at  least 

of  Thucydide.s,  who  seems  to  have  in-  fifteen  years  in  the    country  when  the 

herited,  through  his  grandmother,  the  Scythians  drove  him  out. 
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those  in  wliicli  lio  was  now  involved:  for  three  j^ears  earlier  he 
had  had  to  liv  hel'ore  an  incursion  of  the  Scytlis.  These  nomads, 
aniiorcd  by  the  attack  of  ])arins,  colleetod  in  a  body  and  marched 
as  I'ar  as  the  Clievsonese/'  I\liltiades  did  not  tnvait  their  comino;, 
but  tied,  and  remained  away  until  the  Scytlis  retired,  when  the 
Dolouci  sent  and  fetched  him  back.  All  this  happened  tliree 
years  before  the  events  which  befel  Miltiades  at  the  present 
time. 

41.  He  now  no  sooner  heard  that  the  PhoBnicians  were  attack- 
ing Tenedos®  than  he  loaded  five  triremes  with  his  goods  and 
chattels,  and  set  sail  for  Athens.  Cardia  was  the  point  fi-om  which 
he  took  his  departure  ;  and  as  he  sailed  down  the  gulf  of  JMelas/ 
along  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
whole  Phoenician  fleet.  However  he  himself  escaped,  with  four 
of  his  vessels,  and  got  into  Imbrus,^  one  trireme  only  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  pursuers.  This  vessel  was  under  the  command 
of  his  eldest  son  ]\Ietiochus,  whose  mother  was  not  the  daughter 
of  the  Thracian  king  Olorus,  but  a  different  Avoman.  Metiochus 
and  liis  ship  were  taken ;  and  when  the  Phoenicians  found  out 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Miltiades  they  resolved  to  convey  him  to 
the  king,  expecting  thereby  to  rise  high  in  the  royal  favour. 
For  they  remembered  that  it  Avas  Miltiades  who  counselled  the 
lonians  to  hearken  when  the  Scyths  prayed  them  to  break  up 
the  bridge  and  return  home.^  Darius,  however,  when  the  Phoe- 
nicians brought  ]\Ietiocluis  into  his  presence,  was  so  far  from 
doing  him  any  hurt,  that  he  loaded  him  Avith  benefits.  He  gave 
him  a  house  and  estate,  and  also  a  Persian  wife,  by  whom  there 
were  children  born  to  him  who  were  accounted  Persians.  As 
for  ^Miltiades  himself,  from  Imbrus  he  made  his  way  in  safety  to 
Athens. 

42.  At  this  time  the  Persians  did  no  more  hurt  to  the  lonians; 
but  on ,  the  contrary,  before  the  year  Avas  out,  they  carried 
into  effect  the  folloAving  measures,  Avhich  were  greatly  to  their 

*  This  appears   to   have  been  a  ma-  the  embassy  to  Sparta  mentioned  below 

rauding  expedition,  to  which  the  Scy-  (ch.  84j. 

thians  were  encouraged  by  the  success  "  Supra,  ch.  31. 

of  the  Ionian  revolt  up  to  that  time.  '  The  modern  gulf  of  Xeros,  on  the 
It  took  place  the  year  before  the  fall  of  western  side  of  the  peninsula.  It  re- 
Miletus.  This  date  exi)lains  the  mis-  ceived  its  name  from  the  river  Melas, 
take,  if  mistake  it  be,  of  Strabo  (xiii.  the  small  stream  which  flows  into  the 
p.  S.'jSj,  who  thought  the  burning  of  the  gulf  near  Kavatch,  called  by  the  Turks 
towns  about  the  Hellespont,  in  li.C.  49.3  the  Kmatch  Su. 

fsupra,  ch.  3.3),  to  have  arisen  from  fear  "  Imbrus  is   not   more   than   ten  or 
of  a   Scythic  invasion   of  Asia.      The  twelve  miles  from  the  coast.    It  is  men- 
anxiety  of  the  Scythians  to  avenge  the  tioned  above  (v.  26j. 
invasion  of  their  land  is  indicated   by  '  Supra,  iv.  137. 
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advantage.  Artapliernes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  summoned  deputies 
from  all  the  Ionian  cities,  and  forced  them  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  one  another,  not  to  harass  each  other  by  force  of  arms, 
but  to  settle  their  disputes  by  reference.^"  He  likewise  took  the 
measurement  of  their  whole  country  in  parasangs — such  is  the 
name  which  the  Persians  give  to  a  distance  of  thirty  furlongs  ^ — 
and  settled  the  tributes  which  the  several  cities  were  to  pay,  at 
a  rate  that  has  continued  unaltered  from  the  time  when  Arta- 
phernes  fixed  it  down  to  the  present  day.^  The  rate  was  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  paid  before  the  revolt.^ 


'"  These  provisoes  were  common  in 
the  Greek  treaties  (compare  Thucyd, 
i.  146,  V.  18,  79,  &c.);  but  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  cities  of  Asiatic 
Greece  had  up  to  this  time  possessed 
the  right  of  carrying  on  war  with  one 
another.  Such  a  right  seems  incom- 
patible with  the  Persian  domination ; 
and  no  instance  appears  of  its  exercise. 

^  Supra,  ii.  6,  and  v.  53. 

*  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 
pp.  454-456,  note)  denies  that  the 
Greek  cities  upon  the  coast  paid  any 
tribute  to  Persia  from  the  date  of  the 
full  organisation  of  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy (b.c,  476)  till  after  the  disasters 
at  Syracuse  (b.c.  413).  He  thinks  this 
passage  only  means  that  there  was  an 
ass';ssm€iit  of  the  Ionic  cities  in  the 
king's  books,  not  that  there  was  any 
payment  of  tribute.  He  supposes  that 
Herodotus  knew  this  fact  of  the  assess- 
ment, from  having  access  to  the  books 
themselves,  and  '■' iniijht  or  mijht  not 
knoio"  whether  the  tribute  was  realised. 
To  me  it  ajspears  quite  inconceivable 
that  Herodotus  should  be  ignorant  of 
such  a  point,  and  very  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  mentioned  the  continuance 
of  the  assessment  in  the  way  which  he  has, 
if  all  payment  of  it  had  ceased  from  the 
time  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
There  is,  however,  more  direct  evidence 
that  the  tribute  continued  to  be  paid. 
Mr.  Grote  admits  that  "  Greek  towns 
in  the  interior  "  paid  their  quotas,  con- 
sidering that  point  to  be  proved  by  the 
case  of  Magnesia,  which  Artaxerxes  gave 
to  Themistocles;  but  he  has  apparently 
forgotten  that  the  revenues  of  Myus  and 
Lampsacus,  both  cities  of  the  coast,  were 
assigned  to  the  illustrious  exile,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  those  of  Mag- 
nesia (Thiicyd.  i.  138).  It  is  manifest 
therefore  that  Lampsacus  and  Myus 
were  not  only  rated,  but  paid  tribute, 
down  to  B.C.  465.     Indeed  this  is  con- 


fessed by  Mr.  Grote  in  a  previous  not« 
(vol.  V.  p.  385,  note  ^J,  strangely  at 
vai'iance  with  the  later  one.  If  so, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  of  the  towns  upon  the  main- 
land were  free  from  tribute. 

The  expressions  of  Thucydides  (i.  18, 
89,  95,  &c. ),  which  Mr.  Grote  quotes, 
concerning  the  Hellespontine  and  Ionian 
Greeks  who  had  ' '  revolted  from  Persia," 
and  been  "  liberated  from  the  king,"' 
must  be  understood,  I  think,  of  the 
cities  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  of  the  islands,  Proconnesus, 
Cyzlcus,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos,  &c. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  prac- 
tical exemption  from  tribute  of  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  mainland  com- 
menced in  B.C.  449,  and  was  an  express 
provision  of  the  treaty  of  Cyprus.  It 
was  the  equivalent  which  the  Greeks 
received  for  agreeing  to  leave  the  Per- 
sians in  undisputed  possession  of  Cyprus 
and  Egypt.  Herodotus  had  perhaps  at 
this  time  completed  the  first  draught  of 
his  History.  The  facts  were  therefore, 
at  the  time  of  his  writing,  as  he  stated 
them.  Afterwards  at  Thurii  he  ne- 
glected to  alter  the  passage,  which  is 
not  surprising,  for  he  seems  to  have 
done  little  more  than  make  additions  to 
his  History  in  his  later  years. 

"^  Supra,  iii.  90.  What  necessitated 
the  new  rating  and  measurement  was 
the  alteration  of  territory  which  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  revolt. 
Miletus  we  know  had  been  punished  for 
its  share  in  the  outbreak  by  the  loss  of 
a  tract  of  mountain  land  which  was 
given  to  the  Carians  of  Pedasus  (supra, 
ch.  20);  and  probably  the  i-emainder  of 
the  guilty  cities  had  been  treated  in  the 
same  way.  On  the'  other  hand,  cities 
which  abstained,  as  Ephesus  (supra, 
ch.  16,  note),  may  have  received  an 
increase  of  territory. 
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SiU'h    wi'iv    tlu'    ]ii\u'cfiil    (lialinirs   of  Ili(>   IVrsians    with    the 
lonians. 

4o.  Thi'  next  sin-ini;-  ])arins  superseded  all  the  other  generals, 
aud  sent  down  ^lardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,'  to  the  coast, 
and  uitli  him  a  vast  body  of  men,  some  fit  for  sea,  others  for  land 
service.     Mardonius  was  a  youth  at  this  time,  and  had  only  lately 
married  Artazostra,  the  king's   daughter.^     When  Mardonius, 
acoonipanied  by  this  numerous  host,  reached  Cilicia,  he  took  ship 
aud  }>i-t)cccded  along  shore  with  his  iloet,  while  the  land  army 
marched  under  other  leaders  towards  the  Hellespont.     In  the 
course  of  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Asia  he  came  to  Ionia ; 
and  here  I  have  a  marvel  to  relate  which  will  greatly  surprise 
those  Greeks  who  cannot  believe  that  Otanes  advised  the  seven 
conspirators  to  make  Persia  a  commonwealth.'^     Mardonius  put 
down  all  the  despots  throughout  Ionia,  and  in  lieu  of  them 
established  democracies.     Having  so  done,  he  hastened  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  when  a  vast  multitude  of  ships  had  been  brought 
together,  and  likewise  a  pow^erful  land  force,  he  conveyed  his 
troops  across  the  strait  by  means  of  his  vessels,  and  proceeded 
through  Europe  against  Eretria  and  Athens.' 

44.  At  least  these  towns  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  expedition, 
the  real  purpose  of  which  was  to  subjugate  as  great  a  number  as 
possible  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  and  this  became  j^lain  when  the 
Thasians,^  who  did  not  even  lift  a  hand  in  their  defence,  were 
reduced  by  the  sea  force,  while  the  land  army  added  the  Mace- 
donians to  the  former  slaves  of  the  king.  All  the  tribes  on  the 
hither  side  of  Macedonia  had  been  reduced  previously.^  From 
Thasos  the  fleet  stood  across  to  the  mainland,  and  sailed  along 
shore  to  Acanthus,^  whence   an  attempt  was  made  to  double 

••  This  is  another  instance  of  the  alter-  than  they  gained  by  the  convenience  of 

nation  of  names   among  the   Persians,  having   the   government   of  the    Greek 

(Compare  iii.   160,  &c.)      Gobryas  was  states   assimilated  to   their   own.      To 

the  son  of  a  Mai-donius  (Beh.  Ins.  col.  allow   Greeks,    in    order  to    conciliate 

iv.  par.  18.)  them,    democratic   institutions,   was    a 

5  On  marriages  of  this  kind,  see  above  very  different  thing  from  contemplating 

V.  11<>,  note-,  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  the  adoption  of  such  institutions  among 

462,  note  2.  themselves. 

«  It  would  seem  that  the  tale  related  '  The  aggressors  in  the  late  war  (su- 

by  Herodotus  in  Book  iii.  (chs.  80-83),  pra,  v.  99j. 

had  appeared  incredible  to  the  Greeks  '  Thasos  had  hitherto   escaped  sub- 

themselves.      Herodotus    undoubtedly  jection.      Megabazus,   who    carried   his 

believed  it  to  be  true;   but  the  story  arms  even  farther  west,  seems  to  have 

does  not  really  derive  any  support  from  had  no  fleet  at  his  disposal.    Otanes,  who 

the  policy  here  pursued  by  Mardonius.  reduced   Lemnos  and   Imbrus    (supra, 

That  policy  waa  decidedly  wise.     The  v.  26,   27j,  did  not  venture   so   far  aa 

Persians  had  learnt,  by  dint  of  experi-  Thasos.                            "  Supra,  v.  IS. 

ence,  that  they  lost  more,  through  un-  '  Acanthus  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of 

popularity,  by  upholding  the  tyrants,  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  as  is  plain  both 


Chap.  42-4G. 
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Mount  Atlios,  But  here  a  violent  north  wind  sprang  up,  against 
which  nothing  coukl  contend,  and  handled  a  large  number  of  the 
ships  with  much  rudeness,  shattering  them  and  driving  them 
aground  upon  Athos.  'Tis  said  the  number  of  the  ships  destroyed 
was  Httle  short  of  three  hundred ;  and  the  men  who  perished  were 
more  than  twenty  thousand.^  For  the  sea  about  Athos  abounds 
in  monsters  beyond  all  others ;  and  so  a  portion  were  seized  and 
devoured  by  these  animals,^  while  others  were  dashed  violently 
against  the  rocks ;  some,  who  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  were 
engulfed  ;  and  some  died  of  the  cold. 

45.  While  thus  it  fared  with  the  fleet,  on  land  IMardonius 
and  his  army  were  attacked  in  their  camp  during  the  night  by 
the  Brygi,'*  a  tribe  of  Thraciaus ;  and  here  vast  numbers  of  the 
Persians  were  slain,  and  even  Mardonius  himself  received  a 
wound.  The  Brygi,  nevertheless,  did  not  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing tbeir  own  freedom :  for  Mardonius  would  not  leave  the 
country  till  he  had  subdued  them  and  made  them  subjects  of 
Persia.  Still,  though  he  brought  them  under  the  yoke,  the 
blow  which  liis  land  force  had  received  at  their  hands,  and 
the  great  damage  done  to  his  fleet  off  Athos,  induced  him  to 
set  out  upon  his  retreat ;  and  so  this  armament,  having  failed 
disgracefully,  returned  to  Asia. 

46.  The  year  after  these  events,  Darius  received  information 
from  certain  neio-libours  of  the  Thasians  that  those  islanders  were 
making  preparations  for  revolt ;  he  therefore  sent  a  herald,  and 


from  this  passage  and  from  the  account 
of  the  march  of  Xerxes  (infra,  vii.  115- 
121).  It  probably  occupied  the  site  of 
the  modern  village  of  Erisso  (Leake's 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  147).  The 
terriiory  of  the  Acanthians,  however, 
extended  across  the  isthmus,  and  they 
may  have  had  a  port  on  the  Singitic 
Gulf,  which  perhaps  misled  Ptolemy 
(iii.  13,  p.  92)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  481) 
as  to  the  site  of  the  place.  Scylax 
(p.  63),  Scymnus  Chius  (11.  645,  646), 
and  Mela  (ii.  2),  agree  with  Herodotus. 
-  The  navigation  of  this  coast  is  still 
full  of  danger.  "  Such  is  the  fear," 
says  Colonel  Leake,  "  entertained  by 
the  Greek  boatmen  of  the  strength  and 
uncertain  direction  of  the  cui'rents 
around  Mount  Athos,  and  of  the  gales 
and  high  seas  to  which  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  is  subject  during  half  the 
year,  and  which  are  rendered  more  for- 
midable by  the  deficiency  of  harbours 
in  the  Gulf  of  Orfana  (Sinus  Strymoni- 
cus),  that  I  could  not,  so  long  as  I  was 


in  the  peninsula,  and  though  oiFering  a 
high  price,  prevail  upon  any  boat  to 
carry  me  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  western,  or  even  from 
Xiropotami  to  Vatopedhi."  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  145.  Compare  Sir 
G.  Bo  wen's  Diary,  p.  57.) 

^  Mr.  Grote,  I  know  not  on  what 
grounds,  transforms  these  sea-monsters 
into  "  wild  beasts  "  inhabiting  the 
"  tongue  of  land"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol 
iv.  p.  422). 

^  The  Greeks  believed  these  Biygi 
to  have  been  ethnically  connected  witli 
the  Phryges  or  Phrygians  of  Asia  Minor 
(infra,  vii.  73;  Strab.  vii.  p.  427).  At 
this  time  they  seem  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  region  above  Chalcidice,  or  perhaps 
a  little  more  to  the  west,  between  the 
Chalcidic  peninsula  and  Pieria  ("infra, 
vii.  185).  Afterwards  they  were  pushed 
very  much  further  westward,  and  appear 
as  neighbours  to  the  lUyrians  upon  the 
Adriatic  (Scymn.  Ch.  1.  433;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  473;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  B/>i;|  . 
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bade  them  disinMutlo  their  wmIIs,  niul  brinir  all  thoir  pliips  to 
Alulora.''  Tiio  Thasians,  at  the  time  wluui  llistiitnis  the  Milesian 
made  his  attaek  upon  them,"  had  resolved  that,  as  their  income 
was  very  great,  they  would  ap[)ly  their  wealth  to  building  ships 
of  war,  and  surrounding  their  city  with  another  and  a  stronger 
wall.  Their  revenue  was  derived  partly  from  their  possessions 
ujtcm  the  mainland,"  partly  from  the  mines  which  they  owned. 
They  were  masters  of  the  gold-mines  at  Scaptc-liylc,^  the  yearly 
j>roduce  of  which  amounted  in  all  to  eighty  talents.  Their  mines 
in  'J'hasos '  yielded  less,  but  still  were  so  far  prolific  that,  besides 
being  entirely  free  from  land-tax,  they  had  a  surplus  income, 
derived  from  the  two  sources  of  their  territory  on  the  main  and 
their  mines,  in  common  years  of  two  hundred,  and  in  the  best 
years  of  three  hundred  talents. 

47.  I  myself  have  seen  the  mines  in  question  :  by  far  the  most 
curious  of  them  are  those  which  the  Phosnicians  discovered  at 
the  time  when  they  went  with  Thasus  and  colonised  the  island,' 
which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  him.^  These  Phoenician 
workings  are  in  Thasos  itself,  between  Coenyra  and  a  place  called 
jEnyra,  over  against  Samothrace :  ^  a  huge  mountain  has  been 
tin-ned  upside  down  in  the  search  for  ores.  Such  then  was  the 
source  of  their  wealth.  On  this  occasion  no  sooner  did  the 
Great  King  issue  his  commands  than  straightway  tlic  Thasians 
dismantled  their  wall,  and  took  their  whole  Heet  to  Abdera. 


*  Megabazus  had  subdued  the  entire 
coast  (supra,  v.  10,  ad  fin.;,  and  Abdora 
had  probably  been  occupied  by  a  Per- 
sian garrison,  like  Eiou  and  Doriscus 
(infra,  vii.  106,  107).  On  its  site,  vide 
infra,  vii.  109. 

«  Supra,  ch.  28. 

^  The  Tha-sians  possessed  a  number 
of  places  on  the  coa.st  opposite  their 
island,  as  is  plain  from  Thucydides  (i. 
loo).  One  of  these  was  Datum  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  517  ;  Zenob. 
Prov.  Gr.  Cent.  iii.  71),  a  place  which 
combined  so  many  advantages  that  it 
passed  into  a  proverb  for  an  abundance 
of  good  things  (Zenob.  1.  s.  c.  Harpo- 
cration  in  voc;  Strab.  vii.  p.  481;  see 
also  infra,  ix.  75,  note).  It  possessed 
gold-mines,  and  was  also  a  place  of  great 
fertility. 

*  Scapt^-Hyle'  is  said  by  Stephen  Cad 
voc;  to  have  been  a  town  upon  the 
Thracian  coast,  opposite  Thasos.  It  was 
pr'jbably  near  Datum,  to  which  its  gold- 
mines seem  sometimes  to  be  ascribed. 


The  wife  of  Thucydides  was,  we  are 
told,  a  native  of  this  place,  and  the 
owner  of  some  of  its  mines  (Marcellin. 
Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  ix.);  and  hither  Thu- 
cydides himself  retired  wlieu  exiled 
from  Athens,  .and  wrote  his  liistory 
(ibid.  p.  X. ;  Plutarch,  de  Exil.  ii.  p. 
60.5,  C).  The  name  is  sometimes 
written  ^Ka-rrrricTv^r]  (Steph.  Theophr.), 
and  in  Latin  Scaptcsula  (lyucret.j. 

'  Thasos  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Chrysa  by  the  early  Greeks,  on  account 
of  its  goldiuines  (Arrian,  Fr.  07;  Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  528). 

'  Supra,  ii.  44.  Compare  Apollod. 
III.  i.  1,  §  7,  8.  Thucydides  makes 
Thasos  a  colony  of  the  Parians  (iv. 
104). 

2  Bochart  (Geograph.  Sac.  i.  xi.  p. 
393)  derives  tlie  word  Thasos  from  the 
Syriac  f«s,  "an  armlet." 

3  That  is,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  island.  Coenyra  still  remains  in  the 
modern  Kinijra.  The  site  of  ^nyra 
cannot  be  fixed.  " 
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48.  After  this  Darius  resolved  to  prove  the  Greeks,  and  try 
the  bent  of  their  minds,  whether  they  were  inclined  to  resist  him 
in  arms  or  prepared  to  make  their  submission.  He  therefore 
sent  out  heralds  in  divers  directions  round  about  Greece,  with 
orders  to  demand  everywhere  earth  and  water  for  the  king.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  other  heralds  to  the  various  seaport 
towns  which  paid  him  tribute,  and  required  them  to  provide  a 
number  of  ships  of  war  and  horse-transports. 

49.  These  towns  accordingly  began  their  preparations;  and 
the  heralds  who  had  been  sent  into  Greece  obtained  what  the 
king  had  bid  them  ask  from  a  large  number  of  the  states  upon 
the  mainland,  and  likewise  from  all  the  islanders  whom  they 
visited.*  Among  these  last  were  included  the  Eginetans,  who, 
equally  with  the  rest,  consented  to  give  earth  and  water  to  the 
Persian  king. 

When  the  Athenians  heard  what  the  Eginetans  had  done, 
believing  that  it  was  from  enmity  to  themselves  that  they  had 
given  consent,  and  that  the  Eginetans  intended  to  join  the 
Persian  in  his  attack  upon  Athens,  they  straightway  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  good  truth  it  greatly  rejoiced  them  to  have 
so  fair  a  pretext;  and  accordingly  they  sent  frequent  embassies  to 
Sparta,^  and  made  it  a  charge  against  the  Eginetans  that  their 
conduct  in  this  matter  proved  them  to  be  traitors  to  Greece. 

50.  Hereupon  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  who  was 
then  king  of  the  Spartans,  went  in  person  to  Egina,  intending  to 
seize  those  whose  guilt  was  the  greatest.  As  soon  however  as  he 
tried  to  arrest  them,  a  number  of  the  Eginetans  made  resistance, 
a  certain  Crius,  son  of  Polycritus,  being  the  foremost  in  violence. 
This  person  told  him  "  he  should  not  carry  oft'  a  single  Eginetan 
without  it  costing  him  dear — the  Athenians  had  bribed  him  to 
make  this  attack,  for  which  he  had  no  warrant  from  his  own 
government — otherwise  both  the  kings  would  have  come  together 
to  make  the  seizure."  This  lie  said  in  consequence  of  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  Demaratus.^     Hereupon  Cleomenes, 

*  Euboea  is  probably  to  be  excepted  quently   called    in   to    aid    the    weaker 

from   the    list,  and  also  Naxos,  which  against  the  stronger,  but  with  no  definite 

it  was  intended  to   punish    (infra,    eh.  hetjcmony,  excepting   over  the  states   of 

96).     The  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  without  the   Peloponuese   (supra,  v.    91).     Now 

doubt,  made  their  submission.  she  was  acknowledged  to  have  a  para- 

^  Mr.   Grote  has  some  excellent  ob-  mount    authority    over    the    whole    of 

servations  on  the  great  importance  of  Greece,  as  the  proper  guardian  of  the 

this    appeal    (Hist,    of   Greece,  vol.   iv.  Grecian    liberties.      It   gave    additional 

pp.  427-430).     It  raised  Sparta  to  the  weight  to  the  appeal  that  it  was  made 

general  protectorate  of  Greece.   Hithei'to  by  Athens,  the  second  city  of  Greece, 
she    had    been    a    leading    power,    fre-         *  This  was  the  second  time  that  Dema- 
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liiuliui;  lliat  lu>  must  quit  Eiz;ina,  asked  Crius  bis  iiaiiio ;  and 
when  Crius  told  him,  *'  Get  thy  honis  tip[)ed  with  brass  with 
all  speed,  0  Crius ! " "  he  said,  '*  for  thou  wilt  have  to  struggle 
with  a  great  danger." 

51.  Meanwhile  J3emaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  was  bringing  charges 
tvgaiiist  Cleomeues  'at  Sjiarta.  He  too,  like  Cleouieues,  was  king 
of  the  Spartans,  but  he  belonged  to  the  lower  house — not  indeed 
that  his  house  was  of  any  lower  origin  tlian  the  other,  for  both 
houses  are  of  one  blood — but  the  house  of  Euiysthenes  is  the 
more  honoured  of  the  tw'o,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  elder  branch. 

52.  The  Laceda3monians  declare,  contradicting  therein  all  the 
poets,*  that  it  was  king  Aristodemus  himself,  son  of  Aristornachus, 
grandson  of  Cleoda3Us,  and  great-grandson  of  Hyllus,  who  con- 
ducted them  to  the  land  which  they  now^  possess,  and  not  the  sons 
of  Ai'istodemus,  The  wife  of  Aristodemus,  whose  name  (they 
say)  was  Argeia,  and  Avho  was  daughter  of  Autesion,^  son  of 
Tisamenus,  grandson  of  Thersander,  and  great-grandson  of  Poly- 
nices,  within  a  little  while  after  their  coming  into  the  country, 
gave  birth  to  twins.  Aristodemus  just  lived  to  see  his  children, 
but  died  soon  afterwards  of  a  disease.  The  Lacedasmonians  of 
that  day  determined,  according  to  custom,  to  take  for  their  king 
the  elder  of  the  two  children ;  but  they  were  so  alike,  and  so  exactly 
of  one  size,  that  they  could  not  possibly  tell  which  of  the  two  to 
choose  :  so  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  make  a  choice, 
or  haply  even  earlier,  they  went  to  the  mother  and  asked  her  to 
tell  them  which  was  the  elder,  whereupon  she  declared  that "  she 
herself  did  not  know  the  children  apart ;"  although  in  good  truth 


i-atus  had  thwarted  Cleomenes  (vide 
supra,  V.  75).  The  kings  of  the  younger 
house  had  an  inferior  position  ;  and  their 
jealousy  of  the  ehier  house  found  a 
natural  vent  in  such  petty  annoyances 
as  those  which  are  recorded  of  Denia- 
ratus. 

'  Cleomenes  puns  upon  the  name 
Crius,  which  signifies  "a  ram"  iu 
Greek.  Cicero  indulges  in  facetia;  of 
the  same  kind  with  respect  to  VeiTes, 
verres  being  Latin  for  "  a  boar  pig." 
(Cf.  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  ii.  78,  iv.  25  and 
43.  "  Aiebant  in  labores  Herculis  non 
miniis  hunc  immanissimum  Verreui, 
quam  ilium  aprum  Erymanthinum  re- 
ferri  oportere.") 

*  These  poets  are  not  those  of  the 
Epic  cycle,  which  concluded  with  the 
adventures  of  Telegonus,  the  son  of 
Ulydses,  but  either  "those  who  carried 


on  the  mythological  fables  genealo- 
gically, as  Ciutethon  and  Asius,"  or  else 
"  the  historical  poets,  such  as  Eumelus 
the  Corinthian  "  (Miiller's  Dorians,  vol. 
i.  p.  58,  E.  T.).  Their  views  were 
adopted  by  the  mythological  prose- 
writers,  as,  for  instance,  Apollodorus 
(ii.  viii.  2,  §  9)  and  Pausanias  (ip,  i. 
5),  who  both  declare  the  death  of  Ari- 
stodemus to  have  taken  place  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Pelopounese.  Herodotus 
follows  the  local  Spartan  tradition,  as 
he  himself  states,  which  was  that  AiTsto- 
demus  actually  reigned  at  Sparta.  Of 
this  tradition  we  find  another  trace  in 
Xenophon  (Ages.  viii.  7),  the  friend  of 
Agesilaiis,  and  so  long  a  refugee  in 
Laconia. 

8  Sister  therefore,  according  to  the 
myth,  of  Theras,  the  coloniser  of  Thera 
(supra,  iv.  147). 
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slie  knew  them  very  well,  and  only  feigned  ignorance  in  order 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  both  of  them  might  be  made  kings  of 
Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  ^vere  now  in  a  great  strait ;  so 
they  sent  to  Delphi  and  inquired  of  the  oracle  how  they  should 
deal  with  the  matter.  The  Pythoness  made  answer,  "  Let  both 
be  taken  to  be  kings ;  but  let  the  elder  have  the  greater  honour." 
So  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  as  great  a  strait  as  before,  and 
could  not  conceive  how  they  were  to  discover  which  was  the 
first-born,  till  at  length  a  certain  Messenian,  by  name  Panites, 
suggested  to  them  to  watch  and  see  which  of  the  two  the  mother 
washed  and  fed  first ;  if  they  found  she  always  gave  one  the  pre- 
ference, that  fact  would  tell  them  all  they  wanted  to  know ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  she  herself  varied,  and  sometimes  took  the  one 
first,  sometimes  the  other,  it  would  be  plain  that  she  knew  as 
little  as  they ;  in  which  case  they  must  try  some  other  plan. 
The  Lacedaemonians  did  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Messenian, 
and,  without  letting  her  know  why,  kept  a  watch  upon  the 
mother;  by  which  means  they  discovered  that,  whenever  she 
either  washed  or  fed  her  children,  she  always  gave  the  same 
child  the  preference.  So  they  took  the  boy  whom  the  mother 
honoured  the  most,  and  regarding  him  as  the  first-born,  brought 
him  up  in  the  palace ;  and  the  name  which  they  gave  to  the 
elder  boy  was  Eurysthenes,  while  his  brother  they  called  Procles. 
When  the  brothers  grew  up,  there  was  always,  so  long  as  they 
lived,  enmity  between  them ;  and  the  houses  sprung  from  their 
loins  have  continued  the  feud  to  this  day.^ 

53.  Thus  much  is  related  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  not  by 
any  of  the  other  Greeks  ;  in  what  follows  I  give  the  tradition  of 
the  Greeks  generally.  The  kings  of  the  Dorians  (they  say) — 
counting  up  to  Perseus,  sou  of  Danae,^  and  so  omitting  the  god — 


1  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  fre-  v.  7-25).     It  seems  to  have  been  foi-  the 

quent  prosecutions  and  punishments  of  purpose  of  weakening  the  monarchy  by 

the    Spartan  kings  were  fomented  and  the    introduction   of    such    a    state    of 

encouraged  by  tiie  hostility  between  the  things,    that    the    double    royalty   was 

rival  houses.     Besides  the   degradation  established   and  maintained  at    Spai'ta. 

of  Demaratus  narrated  below  (ch.  67),  See  the  statement  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  ii. 

we  know  that  Leotychides  was  banished  6),   (rwT-qpiav  iv6fxL^ov  rfj  irSxei  ilvai  rh 

from   Sparta   (ch.  72) — that  Cleomenes  (TTa(nd((iv  roiis  ^a(n\€7s. 
fled   through  fear  (ch.   74)— that  Pau-         ^  ^  jg  strange  that  Herodotus  should 

sanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was  put  speak   of  Perseus    as   a    "  king  of  the 

to  death  (Thucyd.  i.  134) — that  Plisto-  Dorians."      Perseus,    according   to   the 

anax,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  remained  in  legend,   was  a  progenitor  of  Hercules, 

exile  for  nineteen  years  (Thucyd.  v.  1 6) —  and  therefore  an  ancestor  of  the  Sfiartau 

and  that  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Plisto-  mouarchs;   but  the   Heracleids  did  not 

anax,  was  tried  on  a  capital  charge,  and  come  into  connexion  with  the  Dorians 

bad  to  quit  the  country  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  till  at  least  a  generation  after  Hercules. 
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are  rightly  liivon  in  the  ooninion  Greek  lists,  and  rightly  con- 
sideri'd  to  have  lu'en  (ireeks  themselves;  for  even  at  this  early 
time  they  ranked  among  that  people.^  I  say  "  np  to  Perseus," 
and  not  inrther,  because  Perseus  has  no  mortal  father  by  whose 
name  he  is  called,'  as  Hercules  has  in  Amphitryon ;  whereby  it 
appeal's  that  I  have  reason  on  my  side,  and  am  right  in  saying, 
•^  up  to  Perseus."  If  we  follow  the  line  of  Danae,  daughter 
of  Aerisius.  and  trace  her  progenitors,  we  shall  find  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Dorians  are  really  genuine  Egyptians.^  In  the 
genealogies  here  given  I  have  followed  the  common  Greek 
accounts. 

5-1.  According  to  the  Persian  story,  Perseus  was  an  Assyrian 
who  became  a  Greek  ;''  his  ancestors,  therefore,  according  to  them, 
were  not  Greeks.     They  do  not  admit  that  the  forefathers  of 


3  This  cannot  be  held  to  be  strictly 
true,  since  the  name  Hellene  first  entered 
the  Pelopouuese  with  the  Dorians.  If, 
however,  we  understand  only  that  the 
earlier  Peioponnesian  princes  were  of 
no  foreign  race,  but  of  one  closely  akin 
to  the  Hellene,  the  statement  may  be 
accepted. 

••  That  is  to  say,  he  is  uniformly 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter. 

'  Supra,  ii.  91.  Herodotus  believes 
in  the  tale  which  brings  Danaiis  from 

[Many  writers  besides  him  ascribe  the 
colonisation  of  parts  of  Greece  to  the 
uncolonising  Egyptians.  Danaus  led  a 
colony  from  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  2);  and  not 
only  was  Danaus  said  to  have  fled  from 
Egypt  to  Argos,  but  Pausanias  thinks  the 
Nauplians  a  colony  from  that  country 
in  old  times.  (Bk.  iv.)  Diodorus  and 
others  say .  colonies  went  from  Egypt 
to  Athens,  led  by  Cecrops  from  Sais. 
Cadmus  (the  personification  of  the  East) 
generally  reported  to  have  gone  from 
Phoenicia  to  Boeotia  (Her.  v.  57),  is  said 
by  Eusebius  to  have  migrated  from 
Egyptian  Thebes  with  Phojnix,  and  to 
have  founded  Athens  and  Boeotian 
Thebes;  and  both  he  and  Cecrops  have 
the  merit  of  leading  a  colony  of  Saites 
to  Athens.  (Schol.  on  Lycoph.  Diod. 
i.  28.)  Triptolemus  again  gave  laws  to 
Athens  (Porph.  de  Abstin.  iv.;  Diod.  i. 
1 8,  20) ;  and  Erechtheus  was  also  said  to 
be  an  Egj-ptian.  'Diod.  i.  2fl.)  But 
without  giving  full  credit  to  these  and 
similar  statements,  it  is  possible  that 
some  settlers,  probably  refugees,  occa- 
sionally went  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
and  that,  as  Herodotus  positively  asserts, 


a  great  number  of  barbarous  people  be- 
came united  with  them  (Bk.  i.  c.  58); 
though  no  particular  portion  of  the 
Greek  race  can  be  said  to  be  of  Egyptian, 
or  any  other  foreign  origin,  subsequently 
to  the  great  immigrations  from  Asia. — 
G.  W.] 

'  It  has  not  been  commonly  seen  that 
this  is  an  entirely  distinct  story  from 
that  related  below  (vii.  150) — that  Per- 
seus, son  of  Danae,  had  a  son  Perses, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Achajmenian  kings 
—  which  latter  the  Greeks  genei-ally 
adopted  (Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  120,  E.;  Xen. 
Cyrop.  1.  ii.  1;  ApoUod.  ii.  iv.  5,  §  1). 
This  tale  denies  any  birth  connexion 
between  Perseus  and  the  Greeks,  bring- 
ing him  originally  from  the  East 
(strangely  enough  from  Assi/ria),  and 
making  him  settle  in  Greece  and  become 
naturalised. 

Both  stories  seem  to  me  pure  in- 
ventions, based  merely  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  name  which  the  Persians  found 
to  exist  between  their  own  national 
appellation  and  a  Greek  mythological 
personage.  They  wei-e  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  en- 
courage the  belief  in  an  early  connexion 
between  themselves  and  the  Greeks;  and 
they  did  not  much  care  in  what  way  the 
connexion  was  made  out. 

It  IS  of  course  possible  that  the  Greek 
hero  Perseus  may  have  come  down  to 
them  from  those  primitive  times  when 
the  Arian  race  had  not  yet  split  into 
sections,  and  thus  the  similarity  of  name 
may  not  be  accidental.  It  may  even 
indicate  a  real  connexion  of  race,  but  not 
one  of  which  either  of  the  two  tales  is  a 
proper  exponent. 
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Acrisius  were  in  any  way  related  to  Perseus,  but  say  tliey  were 
Egyptians,  as  the  Greeks  likewise  testify. 

55.  Enough  however  of  this  subject.  How  it  came  to  pass  that 
Egyptians  obtained  the  kingdoms  of  the  Dorians,^  and  Avhat 
they  did  to  raise  themselves  to  such  a  position,  these  are  questions 
concerning  which,  as  they  have  been  treated  by  others,®  I  shall 
say  nothing.  I  proceed  to  speak  of  points  on  which  no  other 
Avriter  has  touched. 

56.  The  prerogatives  which  the  Spartans  have  allowed  their 
kings  are  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  two  priesthoods, 
those  (namely)  of  Lacedaemonian  and  of  Celestial  Jupiter;^  also 
the  right  of  making  war  on  what  country  soever  they  please,^ 
without  hindrance  from  any  of  the  other  Spartans,  under  pain  of 
outlawry  ;  on  service  the  privilege  of  marching  first  in  the  advance 
and  last  in  the  retreat,  and  of  having  a  hundred  ^  picked  men  for 
their  body-guard  while  with  the  army  ;  likewise  the  liberty  of 
sacrificing  as  many  cattle  in  their  expeditions  as  it  seems  them 
good,  and  the  right  of  having  the  skins  and  the  chines  of  the 
slaughtered  animals  for  their  own  use. 

57.  Such  are  their  privileges  in  war  ;  in  peace  their  rights  are 
as  follows.     When  a  citizen  makes  a  public  sacrifice  the  kinp-s 

'  That  is  to  say,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Uranius  would   be  respectively  Jupiter 

Peloponnese,   afterwards  conquered   by  the  lord  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory, 

the  Dorians.  and  Jupiter  the  supreme  god,  or  kino-  of 

^.It   is   uncertain   to   what    class    of  heaven.      The    necessary   union    of  the 

writers    Herodotus    here    alludes.      He  priestly  with   the  kingly  office  was  an 

may  intend  the  poets  of  the  Epic  cycle,  idea   almost    universal    in    early   times 

with  whom  the  adventures  of  Danaiis  (Miiller,  ii.  pp.  101-104). 
and   his    daughters   were    a   recognised         ^  Not    the    right    of    declaring   war, 

subject.     (A  poem,  Aavdh,  is  quoted  by  which   rested  with   the   assembly,   and 

Clemens  Alex.   Strom,  iv.  p.   618,  and  might,   we  know,   be   exercised   against 

referred   to   by  Harpocration,    ad    voc.  the  will  of  the  king  (Thucyd.  i.  87  i,  but 

avT6x6t^v.)     It  is  more  probable,  how-  the   right    of   determining   the   general 

ever,  that   he   speaks  of  prose-writers,  course  and  character  of  each  campaign 

such  as  Acusilaiis,  Hecataeus,  and  Hip-  (ib.  viii.  5). 

pys   of  Rhegium.     The    "genealogies"         -  This    is    perhaps    an    error.       The 

of  the  two  former,  and  the  Argolica  of  number  of  the  knights  who  formed  the 

the   latter  author,  _  might   treat   of  the  king's   body-guard  is  always  elsewhere 

matters    in    question.      Colonel    Mure  declared  to  be  300  (infra,  vii.  205,  viii. 

suggests   that   the    reference   is  to   the  124;  Thucyd.  v.  72;  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac. 

"Spartan  magistrates"  of  Charon  (Lit.  iv.  31;  and  this  number  accords  better 

of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  306);  but  it  is  very  with  the  other  numerical    divisions  at 

unlikely  that  he  went  further  back  than  Sparta,  as,  for  instance,  the  three  tribes, 

the  Dorian  conquest.  the  thirty  Obae,  the  thirty  senators,  &c'. 

^  These  are  probably  Achsean  rather  Possibly,  however,   the  knights   of  the 

than  Dorian  priesthoods,  and  may  have  Hylleau  tribe,  who  would  be  100,  were 

belonged  to  the  Heracleid  kings  before  attached  in  a  special  way  to  the  persons 

their  expulsion.     The  worship  of  Apollo  of  the  kings,  and  accompanied  them  as 

specially  characterised  the  Dorian  tribes,  a  body-guard  on  all  expeditions,  whereas 

that  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  the  Achaean  the  whole  300  may  not  have  gone  out 

(see   Miiller's  Dorians,   i.  pp.   409-411,  unless  upon  special  occasions. 
E.   T.).      Zeus   Lacedasmon   and    Zeus 
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are  givon  tlio  first  srats  at  the  banquet ;  they  are  served  before 
any  of  the  otlicr  <2:uests.  and  hove  a  double  portion  of  everything  ; 
thev  take  the  h-ad  in  the  libations ;  and  the  hides  of  the  saerificed 
beasts  behtiiirto  them.  Every  month,  on  the  first  day,  and  again 
on  the  seventh  of  the  first  decade,^  eaeh  king  receives  a  beast 
without  blemish  at  the  public  cost,  which  he  offers  up  to  Apollo  ;* 
likewise  a  medimnus  of  meal,^  and  of  wine  a  Laconian  quart. 
In  the  contests  of  the  games  they  have  always  the  seat  of  honour; 
thev  ajipoint  the  citizens  who  have  to  entertain  foreigners  ;"  they 
also  nominate,  each  of  them,  two  of  the  Pythians,"  oflicers  Avhose 
business  it  is  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  who  eat  with  the 
kings,  and,  like  them,  live  at  the  public  charge.  If  the  kings  do 
not  come  to  the  public  supper,  each  of  them  must  have  two 
chcenixes  of  meal  and  a  cotyle  of  wine  *  sent  home  to  hira  at  his 
house  ;  if  they  come,  they  are  given  a  double  quantity  of  each,  and 
the  same  when  any  private  man  invites  them  to  his  table.  They 
have  the  custody  of  all  the  oracles  which  are  pronounced ;  but 
the  Pythians  must  likewise  have  knowledge  of  them.  They  have 
the  whole  decision  of  certain  causes,  which  are  these,  and  these 
only  : — When  a  maiden  is  l^ft  the  heiress  of  her  father's  estate, 
and  has  not  been  betrothed  by  him  to  any  one,  they  decide  who 
is  to  marry  her ;  ^  in  all  matters  concerning  the  public  highways 


'  On  the  division  of  the  Greek  month 
into  decades,  firtv  iffrd/jifvos,  fJ-rju  jxtathv, 
and  ^ryv  (pQ'ivoiv,  see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Autiq.  ad  voc.  Calendarium,  and  comp. 
Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  798,  &c.  The 
seventh  day  of  each  month  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  who  was  believed  to  have 
been  bom  on  the  seventh  of  Thargelion 
(May>  See  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  §  2,  and 
comp.  Hes.  Op.  et  D.  771. 

"•  The  kings  were  at  the  head  of  the 
whule  national  religion,  the  Dorian 
Apollo-worship,  as  well  as  the  Achaean 
cultus  of  Jupiter. 

*  On  the  size  of  the  medimnus,  and 
also  of  the  chcenix,  see  vol.  i.  p.  264, 
note  ^. 

'  The  Proxeni,  whose  special  duty  was 
to  receive  and  entertain  ambassadors 
from  foreign  states.  The  chief  states  of 
Greece  had  generally  a  Proxenus  at  all 
the  more  important  towns,  who  under- 
took this  duty.  He  was  always  a  native 
of  the  place,  and,  except  at  Sparta,  was 
nominated  to  his  office  by  the  state 
whose  proxenus  he  was.  At  Sparta,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  jealousy  of 
foreigners,  the  state  insisted  on  itself 
appointing  the  proxeni ;  and  as  the  de- 


partment of  foreign  affairs  belonged,  in 
an  especial  way,  to  the  kings,  committed 
to  them  the  selection  of  fit  persons. 

''  The  Pytliians  at  Sjiarta  correspond 
to  the  i^7}yriTa\  nu0oxp''?<rToi  at  Athens, 
and  to  the  permanent  dewpoi  of  other 
states  (Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  p.  15,  E.  T.). 
They  are  mentioned  as  messmates  of 
the  kings  by  Xenophon  (Rep.  Lac.  xv. 
§  4)  and  Suidas  (ad  voc.  TioiOioi).  Many 
inscriptions  place  their  names  imme- 
diately after  those  of  the  kings  (Me- 
moires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  xv.  p.  396), 
Miiller  thinks  (1.  s.  c.)  that  they  had 
seats  in  the  senate. 

^  The  cotyle  is  one  of  the  Attic  liquid 
measures:  it  contained  about  half  a  pint. 
Two  cotyles  made  one  .restes  or  pint. 
The  Attic  quart  {rtrapTovj  was  the 
fourth  part  of  a  xestes — consequently 
only  a  quarter  of  a  pint;  but  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  "Laconian  quart" 
was  a  quarter  amphoreus,  or  above  two 
gallons. 

"  So  at  Athens  the  Archon  Epony- 
mus,  who  specially  represented  the 
ancient  office  of  the  king,  had  the 
guardianship  of  all  oi^jhans  and  hen-esses 
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tliey  judge  ;  and  if  a  person  wants  to  adopt  a  child,  he  must  do 
it  before  the  kings.  They  likewise  have  the  right  of  sitting  in 
council  with  the  eight-and-twenty  senators  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
present,  then  the  senators  nearest  of  kin  to  them  have  their 
privileges,  and  give  two  votes  as  the  royal  proxies,  besides  a 
third  vote,  which  is  their  own.^ 

68.  Such  are  the  honours  which  the  Spartan  people  have 
allowed  their  kings  during  their  lifetime ;  after  they  are  dead 
other  honours  await  them.  Horsemen  carry  the  news  of  their 
death  through  all  Laconia,  while  in  the  city  the  women  go  hither 
and  thither  drumming  uj^on  a  kettle.  At  this  signal,  in  every 
house  two  free  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  must  put  on 
mourning,^  or  else  be  subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians have  likewise  a  custom  at  the  demise  of  their  kings  Avhich 
is  common  to  them  with  the  barbarians  of  Asia — indeed  with 
the  greater  number  of  the  barbarians  everywhere — namely,  that 
when  one  of  their  kings  dies,  not  only  the  Spartans,  but  a 
certain  number  of  the  country  people  from  every  part  of  Laconia 
are  forced,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  attend  the  funeral.  So 
these  persons  and  the  Helots,  and  likewise  the  Spartans  them- 
selves,^ flock  together  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  men 
and  women  intermingled ;  and  all  of  them  smite  their  foreheads 

(Pollux,  viii.  89).    The  disposal  of  heir-  692,  A..). 

esses  and  adoption  of  children  were  of  -  That  is  to   say,  "  wear  squalid  un- 

mbre     than     common     importance     at  washed  garments,  or  even  cover  them- 

Sparta,    since    the    state    looked    with  selves   with   mud   and    dirt ; "    for   the 

disfavour  upon  an  undue  accumulation  Greeks,    when    they   mourned    at    all, 

of  property.  mourned  in  the    Oriental    fashion    (see 

1  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  very  Hom.  II.  sxiv.  104, 163).    It  is  uncertain 

obscure.      Mliller   (ii.    p.    106,    note    ",  whether  this  mourning  at  the  death  of 

E.  T.)  thinks  that  Herodotus  shared  in  the  >Spartan  kings  was  confined  to  the 

the  opinion  which  Thucydides  says   (i.  Perio3ci,    or   whether   it    included    the 

20)   was   current  through    Greece,    and  Spartans,  who    were   forbidden  by  the 

supposed  each  king  to  have  the  right  of  laws  of  Lycurgus  to  mourn  at  the  death 

giving  two  votes.     He  would  thei-efore  of  their  own  relatives  (Plutarch,  Inst, 

consider  Herodotus  to  mean  that  in  the  Lac.  p.  238,  D.). 

absence  of  the  kings,  the  hvo  senators  •*  The  three  classes  of  which  the  Lace- 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  two  monarchs  dsemouiau  population  consisted  are  here 
respectively,  gave  each  a  double  vote  very  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
for  the  monarch  whose  kinsman  he  was,  another: — 1.  The  Perioeci,  or  free  in- 
after  which  he  gave  a  third  vote  for  habitants  of  the  country  districts,  the 
himself.  Schweighseuser  regards  Hero-  descendants  in  the  main  of  the  sub- 
dotus  as  speaking  only  of  one  senator,  mitted  Achseans  ;  2.  The  Helots,  or 
and  using  the  plural  distribntivelij,  mean-  serfs  who  tilled  the  soil  upon  the  estates 
ing  that  the  senators  who  were  on  each  of  their  Dorian  lords,  descended  in  part 
occasion  most  nearly  related  to  the  royal  from  Achasans  taken  with  arms  iu  their 
house,  gave  the  royal  votes  (one  for  each  hands,  but  chiefly  from  the  conquered 
kingj  and  then  gave  their  own.  What-  Messenians  ;  and  3.  The  Spartans,  or 
ever  Herodotus  means,  there  is  little  Dorian  conquerors,  who  were  the  only 
doubt  that  such  was  the  actual  practice  ciliicns,  and  who  lived  almost  exclusively 
(cf.    Thucyd.    1.    s.    c. ;    Plat.   Leg.   iii.  in  tlie  capital. 
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violontly,  and  \vt>op  aiul  wuil  without  istiiit,  saying'  always  that 
their  hist  king  was  the  host.  If  a  king  dies  in  battle,  theu 
they  make  a  statue  of  hiui,  and  placing  it  upon  a  couch  right 
bravely  deelced,  so  carry  it  to  the  grave.  After  the  burial,  by 
the  space  of  ten  days  there  is  no  assembly,  nor  do  they  elect 
mairistratt^s.'  but  continue  mourning  the  whole  time. 

51).  They  hold  "with  the  Persians  also  in  another  custom. 
When  a  king  dies,  and  another  comes  to  the  throne,  the  newly- 
made  monarch  forgives  all  the  Spartans  the  debts  which  they 
owe  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  public  treasury.  And  in  like 
manner  among  the  Persians  each  king  Avhen  he  begins  to  reign 
remits  the  tribute  due  from  the  provinces."^ 

60.  In  one  respect  the  Lacedaemonians  resemble  the  Egj^p- 
tians.^  Their  heralds  and  flute-players,  and  likcAvise  their 
cooks,  take  their  trades  by  succession  from  their  fathers.  A 
ilute-player  must  be  the  son  of  a  flute-player,  a  cook  of  a  cook,  a 
herald  of  a  herald  ;  and  other  people  cannot  take  advantage  of 
the  loudness  of  their  voice  to  come  into  the  profession  and  shut 
out  the  heralds'  sons ;  but  each  follows  his  father's  business.'' 
Such  are  the  customs  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

61.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  while  Cleomenes  in 
Egina  was  labouring  for  the  general  good  of  Greece,  Demaratus 
at  Sparta  continued  to  bring  charges  against  him,  moved  not  so 
much  by  love  of  the  Eginetans  as  by  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his 
colleague.  Cleomenes  therefore  was  no  sooner  returned  from 
Egina  than  lie  considered  ^vith  himself  how  he  might  deprive 


n 


*  Compare  the  Roman  jnstitium  usual  (vii.  153).  Other  writers  furnish  a  very 
at  the  death  of  an  emperor  or  other  much  lai'ger  catalogue  of  priestly  fami- 
great  personage  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  10,  ii.  lies  (cf.  Histoire  de  I'Acade'mie  dos 
82;  Suet.  Calig.  2-i ;  Lucau.  Phars.  ii.  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  51,  et  seq.). 
16,  &c.).  Nor  are  the  indications  of  caste  confined 

'  The  Pseudo-Smerdis,   therefore,   in  to  the  priesthood.     Arts  and  sciences, 

remitting   the   tribute  for  three  years,  too,  often  descended  from  father  to  son. 

merely  extended   a  species  of  largess,  Hence   we  Jiear  of  the  family  of  the 

to  which  the   subjects   of  Persia  were  Asclepiads  (physicians)  in  Cos  and  Cui- 

already    accustomed    in    some     degree  dus  (Theopomp.  Fr.   Ill),  and   of  the 

(supra,  iii.  t37).  Homcrids    in    Chios    ('Hellan.    Fr.    55; 

*  On  the  classes  of  the  Egj'ptians  see  Acusil.  Fr.  31);  while  luTpoiu  nalSes, 
note  on  Book  ii.  ch.  164.  ^uypdrpuiv  TraTSes,  and  the  like,  are  cnm- 

'  The  bearing  of  this  passage  upon  the  mon   periphrases    for   larpoi,   (u-ypdcpot, 

question    of  the    existence    of   caste   in  &c.      Thus   the   facts   which    are   here 

Greece  has  been  already  noticed  (supra,  mentioned  with  respect  to  Sparta  have 

V.  66,  note  *J.     Priesthoods  were  here-  parallels  in  a  number  of  other  similar 

ditary  in  a  large  number  of  the  Grecian  facts  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  all  tend- 

states.    Herodotus  himself  mentions  the  ing  to    establish   the   early   prevalence 

lamids  and  Telliads  of  Elis  (ix.  33,  34^,  of  caste,  of  wliicli  the  four  Ionic  tribes 

the    Talthybiads    of    Lacedaemon    ''vii.  are  the  most  marked  and  decisive  indi- 

134),  and  the  Telinids  of  Gela  in  Sicily  cation. 
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Demaratus  of  liis  kingly  office ;  and  here  the  following  circum- 
stance furnished  a  ground  for  liim  to  proceed  upon.  Ariston,  king 
of  Spai-ta,  had  been  married  to  two  wives,  but  neither  of  them 
had  borne  him  any  children  ;  as  however  he  still  thought  it  was 
possible  he  might  have  offspring,  he  resolved  to  wed  a  third  ;  and 
this  was  how  the  wedding  was  brought  about.  He  had  a  certain 
friend,  a  Spartan,  with  whom  he  was  more  intimate  than  with  any 
other  citizen.  This  friend  was  married  to  a  wife  whose  beauty 
far  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  women  in  Sparta  ;  and  what 
was  still  more  strange,  she  had  once  been  as  ugly  as  she  now 
was  beautiful.  For  her  nurse,  seeing  how  ill-favoured  she  was, 
and  how  sadly  her  parents,  who  were  wealthy  people,  took  her 
bad  looks  to  heart,  bethought  herself  of  a  plan,  which  was  to  carry 
the  cliild  every  day  to  the  temple  of  Helen  at  Therapna,^  which 
stands  above  the  Phoebeum,^  and  there  to  place  her  before  the 
image,  and  beseech  the  goddess  to  take  away  the  child's  ugliness. 
One  day,  as  she  left  the  temple,  a  woman  appeared  to  her,  and 
begged  to  know  what  it  was  she  held  in  her  arms.  The  nurse 
told  her  it  was  a  child,  on  which  she  asked  to  see  it ;  but  the  nurse 
refused ;  the  parents,  she  said,  had  forbidden  her  to  show  the 
child  to  any  one.  However  the  woman  would  not  take  a  denial ; 
aud  the  nurse,  seeing  how  highly  she  prized  a  look,  at  last  let  her 
see  the  child.  Then  the  woman  gently  stroked  its  head,  and  said, 
"  One  day  this  child  shall  be  the  fairest  dame  in  Sparta."  And 
her  looks  began  to  change  from  that  very  day.  When  she  was 
of  marriageable  age,  Agetus,  son  of  Alcides,  the  same  whom 
I  have  mentioned  above  as  the  friend  of  Ariston,  made  her  his 
wife. 

62.  Now  it  chanced  that  Ariston  fell  in  love  with  this  person ; 

^  Therapna  was  a  place  of  some  im-  there   down   to   the   time   of  Isocrates 

portance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euro-  (Encom.    Hel.  xxvii.    p.   231 ;    compare 

tas,  nearly  opposite  Sparta,  from  which  Athenag.   Leg.  pro   Christ,  sii.  p.    50). 

it  was  distant  probably  about  two  miles.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  temple  of 

It  was  strongly  situated  on  the  flat  top  Helen  was   distinct   from    that   of  the 

of  a  high  hill,  and  its  towers  made  it  a  Dioscuri,  which   undoubtedly  stood  in 

conspicuous  object    (Find.   Isth.   i.  31,  the  sacred   enclosure   called   the    Phce- 

v^'tTreSov   ©epaircas  eSos ;  Alcman.  Fr.  1,  beum  (Pausan.  iii.  xx.  §  1).     Therapna 

€VTrvpyos  QepaTrva).      Some   think   that  was  regarded  as  their  burial-place  also 

it    was   the   ancient    metropolis  of  the  (^Pind.  Nem.  x.  55). 

Achajans,  before  Sparta  became  a  gi'eat         ^  A  precinct  sacred  to  Apollo,   at  a 

city  (Bahr  ad  loc ;  Miiller's  Dorians,  i.  little    distance    from    the    town    itself 

p.  108,  E.  T.);  but  the  claims  of  Amy-  (Pausan.   1.  s.  c.   &€pdTrvr}s  5e  ou  ir6^pw 

else  to  this  position  are  superior.     ^See  ^oifiatov  Ka\ovfjLiv6v  ecTiv),  but  scarcely 

the  Essays  appended  to  Book  v.     Essay  so  far  as   Kiepert  places  it   (Atlas  von 

i.  p.  274.)     There  was  a  local  tradition  Hellas,  Map  xix.  Plan  of  Sparta).  Hence 

that  Helen  had  been  buried  at  Therapna  the  Gupairvdiov  Aibs  vTa  of  Apollonius 

(Pausan.  iii.  xix.  §  9);   and  both  Helen  (Argon,  ii.  162). 
and  Menelaus  were  certainly  worshipped 
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ami  lu's  love  so  proyod  upon  his  mind  that  at  last  ho  devised 
as  follows.  lie  wont  to  his  friend,  the  lady's  husband,  and  pro- 
posed to  him  that  they  should  exchange  gifts,  each  taking  that 
which  pleased  him  best  out  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  other. 
His  friend,  who  felt  no  alarm  about  his  wife,  since  Aristou  was 
also  married,  consented  readily  ;  and  so  the  matter  was  confirmed 
between  them  by  an  oath.  Then  Ariston  gave  Agetus  the  pre- 
sent, whatever  it  was,  of  which  he  had  made  choice,  and  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  name  the  present  which  he  was  to  receive  in 
exchange,  required  to  be  allowed  to  carry  home  with  him  Agetus's 
wife.  But  the  other  demurred,  and  said,  "  except  his  wife,  he 
might  have  anything  else :  "  however,  as  he  could  not  resist  the 
oath  which  he  had  sworn,  or  the  trickery  which  had  been  practised 
on  him,  at  last  he  suffered  Ariston  to  carry  her  away  to  his 
house. 

(33.  Ariston  hereupon  put  away  his  second  wife  and  took  for 
his  third  this  woman ;  and  she,  in  less  than  the  due  time — when 
she  had  not  yet  reached  her  full  term  often  months,^ — gave  birth 
to  a  child,  the  Demaratus  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  Then  one  of 
his  servants  came  and  told  him  the  news,  as  he  sat  in  council  with 
the  Ephors  ;  ^  whereat,  remembering  Avhen  it  was  that  the  woman 
became  his  wife,  he  counted  tlie  months  upon  his  fingers,  and 
having  so  done,  cried  out  Avith  an  oath,  "  The  boy  cannot  be 
mine."  This  was  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  Ephors ;  but  they 
made  no  account  of  it  at  the  time.  The  boy  grew  up ;  and  Ariston 
repented  of  what  he  had  said ;  for  he  became  altogether  convinced 
that  Demaratus  was  truly  his  son.  The  reason  why  he  named 
him  Demaratus  was  the  following.  Some  time  before  these  events 
the  whole  Spartan  people,  looking  upon  Ariston  as  a  man  of  mark 
beyond  all  the  kings  that  had  reigned  at  Sparta  before  him,  had 
offered  up  a  prayer  that  he  might  have  a  son.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  the  name  Demaratus  ^  was  given. 


^  Vide  infra,  ch.  69,  note  ^  The  meetings,  which  were  attended  occa- 
birth  ordinarily  takes  place  in  the  tenth  sionally  by  the  kings  themselves.  (Cf. 
lunar  month.  We  are  told  below  (ch.  Xen.  1.  s.  c,  who  says  of  Agesilaiis,  that 
69)  that  the  wife  of  Ariston  gave  birth  when  he  was  recalled  from  Asia  to  Lace- 
to  Demaratua  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  dsemon,  he  "  obeyed  aa  readily  as  if  he 
month.  had  been  standing  without    retinue  in 

2  So  Pausanias  (1.  s.  c),   even  more  the  Ephors'  office  before  the   Five  " — 

plainly,  since  he  uses  the  expression  eV  oi/Siv   Sia(pepivTciis   i^  ««  iv  ru   ''^(popdtf 

^ov\ij  KadT)iJ.eucf)  for  the  more  ambiguous  truxfy  ((Tttikws  ^6vos  irapa  rovs  Trivre.) 

iv  6wK<j>  KaQriixivw  of  our  author.     The  ^  Dem-aratus   (6  rcf    S-ofj-cii  &paT6s)   is 

"council"  intended  would  seem  to  be  the  "  People-prayed-for "  king.      Com- 

the  Ephors'  office  (icpopflov,  or  simply  pare   the    Louis   le    Desire    of    French 

ipxeio;/,  Pausan.  ill.  xi.  §  8;  Xen.  Ages,  history, 
i.  §  36j,  where  they  held  their  daily 
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64.  In  course  of  time  Aristou  died  ;  and  Demaratus  received 
the  kingdom  :  but  it  was  fated,  as  it  seems,  that  these  words,  when 
bruited  abroad,  should  strip  him  of  his  sovereignty.  This  was 
brought  about  by  means  of  Cleomenes,  whom  he  had  twice  sorely 
vexed,  once  when  he  led  the  army  home  from  Eleusis,"*  and  a 
second  time  when  Cleomenes  was  gone  across  to  Egina  against 
such  as  had  espoused  the  side  of  the  Medes.^ 

65.  Cleomenes  now,  being  resolved  to  have  his  revenge  upon 
Demaratus,  went  to  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Menares,  and  grand- 
son of  Agis,^  who  was  of  the  same  family  as  Demaratus,  and  made 
affreement  with  him  to  this  tenor  followino;.  Cleomenes  was  to 
lend  his  aid  to  make  Leotychides  king  in  the  room  of  Demaratus  ; 
and  then  Leotychides  was  to  take  part  with  Cleomenes  against 
the  Eginetans.  Now  Leotychides  hated  Demaratus  chiefly  on 
account  of  Percalus,  the  daughter  of  Chilon,  son  of  Demarmenus : 
this  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  Leotychides  ;  but  Demaratus  laid 
a  plot,  and  robbed  him  of  his  bride,  forestalling  him  in  carrying 
her  off,'  and  marrying  her.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  enmity. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Leotychides  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  _  earnest,  desire  of  Cleomenes  to  come  forward  against 
Demaratus  and  make  oath  "  that  Demaratus  was  not  rightful  king 
of  Sparta,  since  he  was  not  the  true  son  of  Ariston."  After  he 
had  thus  sworn,  Leotychides  sued  Demaratus,  and  brought  up 
against  him  the  phrase  which  Ariston  had  let  drop  when,  on  the 
coming  of  his  servant  to  announce  to  him  the  birth  of  his  son,  he 
counted  the  months,  and  cried  out  with  an  oath  that  the  child 
was  not  his.  It  was  on  this  speech  of  Ariston's  that  Leotychides 
relied  to  prove  that  Demaratus  was  not  his  son,  and  therefore 
not  rightful  king  of  Sparta ;  and  he  produced  as  witnesses  the 
Ephors  who  were  sitting  with  Ariston  at  the  time  and  heard  what 
he  said. 

66.  At  last,  as  there  came  to  be  much  strife  concerning  this 


■*  Supra,  V.  75.  descent  really  parted   at  Theopompus, 

5  Supi-a,  chs.  50  and  51.  the  eighth  progenitor   of   Leotychides, 

^  The  entire  genealogy  is  given  below  and  the  seventh  of  Demaratus.      (See 

(viii.  131),  but  with  the  difference  that  Clinton's  Table,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  255.) 
the  grandfather  of  Leotychides  is  called         ''  The    seizure    of  the    bride    was    a 

Agesilaiis  instead  of  Agis.     It  is  impos-  necessary  part  of  a   Spartan  marriage, 

sible  to  say  which  of  the  two   is  the  The  young  woman  could  not  properly, 

right    name.      Bahr    (ad    loc.)    prefers  it  was  thought,  surrender  her  freedom 

Agesilaiis,   and  thereupon   asserts  that  and  virgin  pm-ity  unless  compelled  by 

Demaratus  and  Leotychides  were  first  the  violence  of  the  stronger  sex.     (Ci. 

cousins,   since   Agesilaiis  was,  he    says,  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c.  15;  Lac.  Apophth. 

the  grandfather  of  Demaratus  also;  but  ii.  p.  228,  A.;  and  see  Miiller's  Dorians, 

the  gi-andfather  of  Demaratus  was  Agesi-  ii.  p.  299,  E.  T.) 
cles  (supra,  i.  65).      The  two  lines  of 
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matter,  tho  Spartans  made  a  decree  tliat  the  Delphic  oracle  should 
be  asked  to  say  whether  Pemaratus  were  Aristou's  sou  or  no. 
Cleomenes  set  them  upon  this  plan  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  decree 
passed  than  he  made  a  friend  of  Cobon,  the  son  of  Aristophantus,  a 
man  of  the  trreatcst  weight  annmg  the  Delphians ;  and  this  Cobon 
prevailed  upon  Perialla,  the  pro})hetess,  to  give  the  answer  which 
Cleomenes  wished.^  Accordingly,  when  the  sacred  messengers 
came  and  put  then*  question,  the  Pythoness  returned  for  answer, 
'*  that  Demaratus  was  not  Ariston's  son."  Some  time  afterwards 
all  this  became  known ;  and  Cobon  was  forced  to  fly  from  Delphi; 
while  Perialla  the  prophetess  was  deprived  of  her  office. 

07.  Such  were  the  means  whereby  the  deposition  of  Demaratus 
was  brought  about ;  but  his  Hying  from  Sparta  to  the  IMedes  was 
by  reason  of  an  affront  which  was  put  upon  him.  On  losing  his 
kmgdom  he  had  been  made  a  magistrate  ;  and  in  that  ofiQce  soon 
afterwards,  when  the  feast  of  the  Gymnopaidiae  ^  came  round,  he 
took  his  station  among  the  lookers-on  ;  whereupon  Leotychides, 
who  was  now  king  in  his  room,  sent  a  servant  to  him  and  asked 
him,  by  way  of  insult  and  mockery,  "  how  it  felt  to  be  a  magis- 
trate after  one  had  been  a  king  ?  " '"  Demaratus,  who  was  hurt  at 
the  question,  made  answer — "  Tell  liim  I  have  tried  them  both, 
but  he  has  not.  Howbeit  this  speech  will  be  the  cause  to  Sparta 
of  infinite  blessings  or  else  of  infinite  woes."  Having  thus  spoken 
he  wrapped  his  head  in  his  robe,  and,  leaving  the  theatre,^  went 
home  to  his  own  house,  where  he  prepared  an  ox  for  sacrifice, 
and  offered  it  to  Jupiter,^  after  which  he  called  for  his  mother. 

68.  When  she  appeared,  he  took  of  the  entrails,  and  placing 
them  in  her  hand,  besought  her  in  these  words  following : — 

"  Dear  mother,  I  beseech  you,  by  all  the  gods,  and  chiefly  by 


*  The  venality  of  the  Delphic  oracle  of  the  performers.     These  were  chiefly 

appears  both  by  this  instance,  and  by  Spartan  youths,   who  danced  naked  in 

the  former  one  of  the  Alcmseonidje  'v.  tlie  forum,  round  the  statues  of  Apollo, 

63).     Such   cases,  however,    appear  to  Diana,    and    Latona.      Songs    in    cele- 

have  been  rare.  bration    of  the  noble   deeds  performed 

'  The  feast  of  the  Gymnopaediae,  or  by  the  youths,  as  the  exploits  of  Thyrea 

naked  youths,  was  one  of  the  most  im-  and  Thermopylae,  formed  a  portion  of 

portant  at  Sparta  (Pausan.  iii.  xi.  §  7).  the  proceedings  at  the  festival.      (See 

It  lajsted  several  days,  perhaps  ten.     It  Ktym.  Mag.  ad  voc;   Athen.  xv.  p.  678; 

was  less  a  religious  festival  than  a  great  P.uisan.  1.  s.  c;    Xen.  Mem.  i.  ii.  61; 

spectacle,  wherein  the  grace  and  strength  Plut.  Ages.  c.  29  ;  and  compare  Miiller's 

of    the    Spartan   youth    was   exhibited  Dorians,  ii.  p.  351,  E.  T. ) 

to   their  admiring   countrymen  and  to  '"  Compare  i.  129. 

foreigners.     The  chief  ceremonies  were  ^  On  the  last  day  of  the  GymnopicdiaJ, 

choral  dances,   in  which  wrestling  and  choruses    and    dances    were    performed 

other  gymnastic  exercises  were  closely  by  men  in  the  theatre.    (Xen.  Hell.  vi. 

imitated,  and  which  served  to  show  the  iv.  16.) 

adroitness,  activity,  and  bodily  strength  "  Supra,  ch.  56,  note. 
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our  o^vn  heartli-god  ^  Jupiter,  tell  me  the  very  trutli,  wlio  was  really 
my  fiither.  For  Leotyehides,  in  the  suit  wliich  we  had  together, 
declared,  that  when  thou  becamest  Ai'iston's  wife  thou  didst 
already  bear  in  thy  womb  a  child  by  thy  former  husband ;  and 
others  repeat  a  yet  more  disgraceful  tale,  that  our  groom  *  found 
favour  in  thine  eyes,  and  that  I  am  his  son.  I  entreat  thee  there- 
fore by  the  gods  to  tell  me  the  truth.  For  if  thou  hast  gone 
astray,  thou  hast  done  no  more  than  many  a  woman ;  and  the 
Spartans  remark  it  as  strange,  if  I  am  Ariston's  son,  that  he  had 
no  children  by  his  otlier  wives." 

69.  Thus  spake  Demaratus ;  and  his  mother  replied  as  follows  : 
"  Dear  son,  since  thou  entreatest  so  earnestly  for  the  truth,  it 
shall  indeed  be  fullv  told  to  thee.  When  Ariston  brouofht  me  to 
his  house,  on  the  third  night  after  my  coming,  there  appeared  to 
me  one  like  to  Ariston,  who,  after  staying  with  me  a  while,  rose, 
and  taking  the  garlands  from  his  own  brows  placed  them  upon 
my  head,  and  so  went  away.  Presently  after  Ariston  entered, 
and  when  he  saw  the  garlands  which  I  still  wore,  asked  me  who 
gave  them  to  me.  I  said,  'twas  he  ;  but  this  he  stoutly  denied  ; 
whereupon  I  solemnly  swore  that  it  was  none  other,  and  told  him 
he  did  not  do  well  to  dissemble  when  he  had  so  lately  risen  from 
my  side  and  left  the  garlands  vvitli  me.  Then  Ariston,  when  he 
heard  my  oath,  understood  that  there  was  something  beyond 
.nature  in  what  had  taken  place.  And  indeed  it  appeared  that 
the  garlands  had  come  from  the  hero-temple  which  stands  by  our 
com-t  gates — the  temple  of  him  they  call  Astrabacus  ^ — and  the 
soothsayers,  moreover,  declared  that  the  apparition  was  that  very 
person.  And  now,  my  son,  I  have  told  thee  all  thou  wouldest 
fain  know.  Either  thou  art  the  son  of  that  hero — either  thou 
mayest  call  Astrabacus  sire ;  or  else  Ariston  was  thy  father.     As 


3  The  Spartan  king  has  an  altar  to  description   of  Sparta  (iii.    xvi.    §   5). 

Jupiter,  whereon  he   sacrifices,  within  An  obscure  tradition  attaches  to  him. 

the   walls   of  his   own    house.      Hence  Astrabacus,  we  are  told,  and  Alopecus 

Jupiter  is  his  "hearth-god."     (Cf.  Ser-  his  bi'other,  sons  of  Irbus,  grandsons  of 

vius  ad  Virg.  .^n.  ii.   506  ;  and  Festus  Amphisthenes,  great-grandsons   of  Am- 

de  Verb.  Sign.  viii.  p.  174.)  phicles,    and    great-gi-eat-grandsons    of 

*  Literally  "ass-keeper,"  or  "  donkey-  Agis,  found  the  wooden  image  of  Diana 

man."     The  name  Astrabacus  (see  the  Orthia,    which    Orestes   and    Iphigenia 

nest  chapter;  is  connected  with  do-rpajSTj,  had  conveyed  secretly  from  Tauris  to 

"  a  mule  or  ass  "  (according  to  some),  Lacedsemon,  and  on  discovering  it  were 

and  with  a.(rrpa&r}\a.Tris,  "  a  muleteer."  stricken  with  madness  (ib.   §  6).     The 

The  scandal  of  the  court  gossips  sug-  worship  of  Astrabacus  at  Sparta  is  men- 

gested   that   the   pretended    stable-god  tioned  by  Clemens  (Cohort,  ad  Gentes, 

was  in  reality  such  a  person.  p.  35).    It  is  conjectured  from  his  name, 

'  The  hero-temple  (jtpwov)  of  Astra-  that  he  was  "the  protecting  genius  of 

bacus  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  his  the  stable."     See  the  foregoing  note. 


■ 
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lor  that  mat  tor  wiiicli  tliov  ^vlio  liate  tlioo  urge  the  most,  the 
words  of  Aristou,  >Yho,  when  the  messenger  told  him  of  thy  birth, 
dech\red  before  many  witnesses  tliat  '  thou  wert  not  his  son,  foras- 
much as  the  ten  months  were  not  fully  out,'  it  was  a  random 
speech,  uttered  from  mere  ignorance.     The  truth  is,  children  are 
born  not  only  at  ten  months,  but  at  nine,  and  even  at  seven.^ 
Tliou  wert  thvself,  mv  son,  a  seven  months'  child.     Ariston  ac- 
kiiowltHlged,  no  long  time  afterwards,  that  his  speecih  sprang  from 
thoughtlessness.    Hearken  not  tlien  to  other  tales  concerning  thy 
l)irth,  my  son  :  for  be  assured  thou  hast  the  whole  truth.    As  for 
grooms,  pray  Heaven  Leoty chides  and  all  who  speak  as  he  does 
mav  suffer  wrong  from  them  !  "     Such  was  the  mother's  answer. 
70.  Demaratus,  having  learnt  all  that  he  wished  to  know,  took 
with  him  ])rovision  for  the  journey,  and  went  into  Elis,  pretending 
that   he  purposed  to  proceed  to  Delphi,  and  there  consult  the 
oracle.    Tlie  Lacedaemonians,  however,  suspecting  that  he  meant 
to  fly  his  country,  sent  men  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  Demaratus 
hastened,  and  leaving  Elis  before  they  arrived,  sailed  across  to 
Zacynthus."     The  Lacedaemonians  followed,  and  sought  to  lay 
hands  upon  him,  and  to  separate  him  from  his  retinue  ;  but  the 
Zacynthiaus  would  not  give  him  up  to  them :  so  he  escaping, 
made  his  way  afterwards  by  sea  to  Asia,^  and  presented  himself 
before  King  Darius,  who  received  him  generously,  and  gave  him 
both  lauds  and  cities.^     Such  was  the  chance  which  drove  Dema- 
ratus to  Asia,  a  man  distinguished  among  the  Lacedaemonians  for 
many  noble  deeds  and  wise  counsels,  and  who  alone  of  all  the 
Spartan  kings  ^  brought  honour  to  his  country  by  winning  at 
Olympia  the  prize  in  the  four-horse  chariot-race. 

*  Supra,   ch.  63.     Hippocrates   gives  *  lu  B.C.  486  (iufra,  vii.  3).     Ctesias 

it  as  the  general  opinion  of  his  time,  (Persic.   Exc.   §   23)  made    Demaratus 

that  children  are  born  at  seven,  eight,  first  join    the    Persians  at  the   Helles- 

nine,  ten,   and  eleven  months  't'ikthv  pent  'B.C.  480j,  on  occasion  of  its  pas- 

Kttl  eTTTo/uTjco,    KoX  oKTafiTiva,   Kol  evvfd-  sage  bj"^  Xerxes  ;  but  no  weight  attaches 

fxT]va,    Kol    SfKaiiTiva,    Kal     evStKa/xriva),  to  this  statement,  which  clearly  contra- 

but  that  the  child  born  at  eight  months  diets  Herodotus  (cf.  infra,  vii.  3,  and 

•was  sure  to  die  {koI  rovreaiv  ra  oKTa.fj,r)va  239). 

OX)   TrtpiyivfffQai.      De  Septimestr.  i.  p.  "  Compare  the  treatment  of  Themis- 

447,  ed.  Kiihn.).     This  is  perhaps  the  tocles  (Thucyd.  i.  138),  who  received 

reason  why  no  mention  is  made  here  of  from  Artaxerxes  the  revenues  of  three 

an  eight-months'  child.  cities,  Magne.sia,  Myus,  and  Lampsacus. 

7  Zacynthus    is    the    modem    Zante.  The  places  given  to  Demaratus  seem  to 

It  lay  opposite  Elis,  at  the  distance  of  have  be^  Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  and 

thirteen  or  fourteen  miles.     The  enter-  Halisarna,  which  were  in  the  possession 

prise  of  the  Zacynthians  is  marked  by  of    Eurysthenes   and    Procles,    his   de- 

their  colonies  in  Crete  (supra,  iii.  50)  scendants  in  B.C.  399.     (See  Xen.  Hell, 

and^in   Spain.      Saguntum   is    said    to  iii.  i.  §  6.) 

have  derived  both  its  name  and  origin  ^  Wealth  was  the  chief  requisite  for 

from  Zacynthus  CLiv.  xxi.  1).  success    in    this    contest    (Schol.    ad 


Chap.  69-72. 
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71.  After  Demaratus  was  deposed,  Leotychides,  the  son  of 
Menares,  received  the  kiii<i;dom.  He  had  a  son,  Zeiixidamus, 
called  Cyniscus "  by  many  of  the  Spartans.  This  Zeuxidamus 
did  not  reign  at  Sparta,  but  died  ^  before  his  father,  leaving  a 
son,  Archidamus.  Leotychides,  Avhen  Zeuxidamus  was  taken 
from  him,  married  a  second  wife,  named  Eurydame,  the  sister  of 
Menius  and  daughter  of  Diactorides.  By  her  he  had  no  male 
offspring,  but  only  a  daughter  called  Lampito,*  whom  he  gave  m 
marriage  to  Archidamus,  Zeuxidamus'  son. 

72.  Even  Leotychides,  however,  did  not  spend  his  old  age  in 
Sparta,  but  suffered  a  punishment  whereby  Demaratus  was  fully 
avenged.  He  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  made 
war  against  Thessaly,^  and  might  have  conquered  the  whole  of  it, 
but  was  bribed  by  a  large  sum  of  money.^  It  chanced  that  he 
was  caught  in  the  fact,  being  found  sitting  in  his  tent  on  a 
gauntlet,  quite  full  of  silver.  Upon  this  he  was  brought  to  trial 
and  banished  from  Sparta  ;  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground ; 


Aristoph.  Nub.  12  ;  Plut.  Lacon. 
Apophth.  ii.  p.  212,  B.;  and  vide  supi-a, 
ch.  35,  note  ^).  The  Spai-tan  kings 
were  for  the  most  part  poor,  like  the 
Dorians  generally.  Perhaps  the  tiirce 
marriages  of  Ariston,  especially  the  last 
with  one  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  loenlthy  parents  (supra, 
ch.  61),  enabled  his  son  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  opulent  houses 
who  usually  carried  off  the  Olympian 
prize.  Marriages  in  later  times  were 
among  the  chief  causes  which  broke  up 
the  old  Dorian  simplicity  and  caused 
property  to  be  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands  (cf  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  of 
Greece,  §  47). 

*  Or  "the  Whelp."  The  word,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
proper  name  i-ather  than  as  a  nick- 
name ;  for  we  find  that  Archidamus, 
the  son  of  Zeuxidamus  (or  Cyuiscus), 
named  a  daughter  Cynisca  (Pausan.  iii. 
viii.  1). 

^  Of  a  disease,  Pausanias  tells  us 
(reXevTO,  v6acj),  ill.  vii.  8). 

■*  Or  Lampido,  according  to  Plato, 
who  speaks  as  if  she  was  still  alive  in 
B.C.  427  (Alcib.  i.  p.  124,  A.).  She 
was  the  mother  of  Agis,  who  succeeded 
Archidamus.  Such  close  marriages  were 
not  unusual  at  Sparta  (cf.  infi-a,  vii. 
239,  end). 

*  The  date  of  this  expedition  is  un- 
certain.    The  death  of  Leotychides  and 


accession  of  Archidamus  are  wrongly 
placed  by  Diodorus  in  b.O.  47G,  01.  76, 
1  (xi.  48).  He  affords,  however,  the 
means  of  his  own  correction.  As  he 
places  the  death  of  Leotychides  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-two  years  from  the 
dethronement  of  Demaratus  which  was 
in  B.C.  491,  it  is  evident  that  the  real 
year  of  its  occurrence  was  B.C.  469,  a 
date  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
notices  in  Plutarch  (Cim.  c.  16),  and 
Thucydides  (iii.  89).  The  year  B.C.  476 
is  probably  the  year  of  Leotychides' 
e.ri/e,  which  shortly  followed  his  expe- 
dition. I  believe  (with  Mr.  Gi-ote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  348,  note) 
that  the  latter  followed  very  closely  in- 
deed upon  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Mar- 
donius  in  B.C.  479 — its  object  was  un- 
doubtedly to  punish  the  Aleuadre  for 
the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
Persian  war  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c.  icTTpdrfvafv 
eVi  Tovs  'A\evdSas) — it  would  be  the 
natural  sequel  to  the  punishment  of 
Thebes  (infra,  ix.  87,  88),  and  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  have  been  delayed 
beyond  the  next  year.  I  should  there- 
fore place  it  in  B.C.  478.  Leotychides 
commanded  because  Pausanias  was  en- 
gaged in  Asia. 

''  Concerning  the  corruption  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  vide  supra,  iii.  148, 
note  ^.  According  to  Pausanias  (1.  s.  c), 
the  Aleuadas  bribed  Leotychides  to  re- 
tire. 
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and  he  himself  lied  to  Teixeu/  where  he  ended  his  days.     But 
these  events  took  place  loni::  afterwards. 

73.  At  the  time  of  which  wi^  are  speakinp^,  Cleomenes,  having 
carried  his  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  Deniaratus  to  a  pros- 
perous issue,  forthwith  took  Leotychides  with  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  attack  the  Eginetans  ;  for  his  anger  was  hot  against 
them  on  account  of  the  alVront  wliicli  tluy  had  formerly  plit 
upon  him.  Hereupon  the  Egiiietans,  seeing  that  both  the  kings 
were  come  against  them,  thought  it  best  to  make  no  further 
resistance.  So  the  two  kings  picked  out  from  all  Egina  the  ten 
men  who  for  wealth  and  birth  stood  the  highest,  among  whom 
were  CriiLs,*^  son  of  Polycritus,  and  Casambus,  son  of  Aristo- 
crates,  who  wielded  the  cliief  power  ;  and  these  men  they  carried 
with  them  to  Attica,  and  there  deposited  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  the  great  enemies  of  the  Eginetans. 

74,  Afterwards,  when  it  came  to  be  known  what  evil  arts  had 
been  used  against  Deniaratus,  Cleomenes  was  seized  with  fear 
of  his  own  countrymen,  and  fled  into  Thessaly.  From  thence 
he  passed  into  Arcadia,  where  he  began  to  stir  up  troubles,  and 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta.  He  bound 
them  by  various  oaths  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  should 
lead,  and  was  even  desirous  of  taking  their  chief  leaders  with 
him  to  the  city  of  Nonacris,''  that  he  might  swear  them  to  his 
cause  by  the  waters  of  the  Styx.  For  the  waters  of  Styx,  as 
the  Arcadians  say,  are  in  that  city;  and  this  is  the  appear- 
ance they  present :  you  see  a  little  water,  dripping  from  a  rock 
into  a  basin,  which  is  fenced  round  by  a  low  wall.'     Nonacris, 

'  According  to  Pausanias  fiii.  v.  §  6)  itself    was    in    ruins    when    Pausanias 

be    took   sanctuary    in    the   temple    of  wrote.     Colonel  Leake  (Travels  in  the 

Minerva    Alea,    as   did   Pausanias   the  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  169)  places  its  site  at 

younger  and  Chrysis  the  A  i-give  priestess.  Mesoruiihi,   near  Solos,  about  ten  miles 

The    peculiar   sanctity  of   this    asylum  from  P'onin  (Pheneus). 

protected  bim.  '  This  description  of  the  Styx  differs 

*  Supra,   cb.  50.     Crius  is  suspected  greatly  from  that  of  most  other  writers, 

to  have  been  the  Eginetan  wrestler  in  yet  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  de- 

whose   honour  Simonides  composed    a  rived  from  personal  observation.     Pau- 

triumphal   ode   (Aristoph.    Nub.   13()1,  saniaa   (1.   s.    c.)  describes  the  ten-ible 

ed.   Bothe,    et   Schol.   ad   loc).       The  water  as  "  a  stream  falling  from  a  preci- 

honour  in  which  wrestlers  were  held  is  pice,  the  highest  that  he  had  ever  be- 

evident  from  the  story  of  Democedes  held,    and  dashing  itself  upon  a  lofty 

(supra,  iii.  137).  rock,    through   which    it    passed,    and 

'  Nonacris  wa.s  not  far  from  Pheneus  then  fell  into  the  Crathis"  (viii.  xviii. 

''see  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  com-  §  2).     Homer  and  Hesiod  give  similar 

pare  Pausan.   viir.  xvii.   §  18j,   an   Ar-  descriptions  {KaTeL^6ixevov  'Zrvyhs  vhwp 

ca'lian  city  anciently  of  some  note,  but  — II.  xv.  37.     'S.Tvyhs  i/Saro?  al-na  pieOpa 

which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  — lb.  viii.  3iir).     vSwp  o  tK  TrfVprjs  koto- 

Strabo  (Strab.  viii.  p.  503).     Nonacris  Aei^Serat  i^Ki^drow  v\pT]\Tjs — lies.  Theog. 
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Avhere  tliis  fountain  is  to  be  seen,-  is  a  city  of  Arcadia  near 
Pheneus. 

75.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  heard  how  Cleomenes  was  en- 
gaged, they  were  afraid,  and  agreed  with  him  that  he  shouhl 
come  back  to  Sparta  and  be  king  as  before.  So  Cleomenes 
came  back ;  but  had  no  sooner  returned  than  he,  who  had  never 
been  altogether  of  sound  mind,^  was  smitten  with  downright 
madness.  This  he  showed  by  striking  every  Spartan  he  met 
upon  the  face  with  his  sceptre.  On  his  behaving  thus,  and 
showing  that  he  was  gone  quite  out  of  his  mind,  his  kindred 
imprisoned  him,  and  even  put  his  feet  in  the  stocks.  While  so 
bound,  finding  himself  left  alone  with  a  single  keeper,  he  asked 
the  man  for  a  knife.  The  keeper  at  first  refused,  whereupon 
Cleomenes  began  to  threaten  him,  until  at  last  he  was  afraid, 
being  only  a  helot,  and  gave  him  what  he  required.  Cleomenes 
had  no  sooner  got  the  steel  than,  beginning  at  his  legs,  he  hor- 
ribly disfigured  himself,  cutting  gashes  in  his  flesli,  along  his 
legs,  thighs,  hips,  and  loins,  until  at  last  he  reached  his  belly, 
which  he  likewise  began  to  gash,  whereupon  in  a  little  time  he 
died.  The  Greeks  generally  think  that  this  fate  came  upon  him 
because  he  induced  the  Pythoness  to  pronounce  against  Dema- 
ratus ;  the  Athenians  differ  from  all  others  in  saying  that  it  was 
because  he  cut  down  the  sacred  grove  of  the  goddesses  *  when 


785).  Colonel  Leake  (Morea,  iii.  p.  vered  with  snow,  and  from  a  notch  in 
IGO)  seems  to  have  discovered  the  the  mountain  side  a  thin  stream  of 
waterfall  intended,  near  Solos,  where  water  falls  down  the  cliff  on  the  rugged 
"  two  slender  cascades  of  water  fall  heap  below.  Every  now  and  then  the 
perpendicularly  over  an  immense  preci-  sti'eam  is  lifted  by  wind  and  scattered 
pice,  and,  after  windmg  for  a  time  among  over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which,  else- 
a  labyi'inth  of  rocks,  unite  to  form  the  where  grey  with  lichens  and  weather- 
torrent,  which,  after  passing  the  Klu-  stains,  is,  where  thus  washed,  of  a  deep 
kines,  joins  the  river  ^/traia"  (Crathisl.  red  tint.  This  thread  of  water  is  one 
Superstitious  feelings  of  dread  still  of  the  sources  of  the  full  clear  stream 
attach  to  the  water,  wliich  is  considered  which  flows  through  the  glen,  and  joins 
to  be  of  a  peculiarly  noxious  character  the  Crathis  below  Solos.  The  stream 
(cf.  Pausan.  1.  s.  c.  j  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  ciii.  and  the  waterfall  are  both  called  Mavro- 
p.  Ill  ;  ."Elian,  H.  A.  x.  40,  &c.).  The  Nero,  or  Black-water,  and  are,  beyond 
following  description  of  the  Styx,  from  question,  the  same  stream  and  water- 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Clark  (Peloponnesus,  p.  fall  which,  in  Pausanias's  time,  had  the 
302),  is  striking:— "In  half  an  hour  name  of  Styx." — A  sketch  is  given  in 
more  we  came  in  sight  of  the  head  of  Wordsworth's  Pictorial  Greece,  p.  386. 
the  glen — a  grand  specimen  of  moun-  "  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
tain  scenery.  Mount  Khelmos  here  Nonacrians  may  have  conducted  a  rill 
breaks  away  in  a  vast  wall  of  precipitous  of  water  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
rock  many  hundred  feet  high,  but  Styx  into  their  own  city,  where  oaths 
choked  with  a  heap  of  deb>-is  i-eaching  could  be  moi-e  conveniently  taken  than 
half-way  up,  and  sprinkled  here  and  among  the  precipices  of  the  Mavro-Nero. 
there    with   meagre    pines.      Over    the         ^  Supra,  v.  42. 

jagged  line  which  marks  the  top  of  the         ■*  The    great    goddesses,    Cei'es    and 

precipice  we  see  the  higher  slopes  co-  Proserpine  (vide  supra,  v.  82,  note  ^). 
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CLEOMENES'  WAR  WITH  AIIGOS. 


Book  VI, 


he  injulo  l»is  iuvasiou  by  Kloiisis ;  while  the  Argivos  ascribe  it  to 
liis  having  taken  from  their  refuge  and  cut  to  pieces  certain 
Argives  who  had  lied  from  battle  into  a  precinct  sacred  to 
Argus,  "^  where  Cleomeues  slew  them,  burning  likewise  at  the 
same  time,  through  irreverence,  the  grove  itself. 

7(3.  For  once,  when  Cleomenes  had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle,  it  was  prophesied  to  him  that  he  should  take  Argos ; 
upon  which  he  went  out  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans,  and  led 
them  to  the  river  Erasinus.*'  This  stream  is  reported  to  flow 
from  the  Stymphalian  '  lake,  the  waters  of  which  empty  them- 
selves into  a  pitch-dark  chasm,  and  then  (as  they  say)  reappear 
in  Argos,  where  the  Argives  call  them  the  Erasinus.  Cleome- 
nes, having  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  proceeded  to 
offer  sacriflce  to  it,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do,  the 
victims  were  not  favourable  to  his  crossing.  So  he  said  that  he 
admii-ed  the  god  for  refusing  to  betray  his  countrymen,  but  still 
the  Argives  should  not  escape  him  for  all  that.  He  then  withdrew 
his  troops,  and  led  them  down  to  Thyrea,^  where  he  sacrificed  a 


Cleomenes  appears  to  have  cut  down 
their  grove  on  his  third  expedition  into 
Attica  (v.  74;  and  Pausan.  iii.  iv.  §  2). 

*  Argus,  the  heros  eponi/mus  of  the 
Argive  people,  was,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  grandson  of  Phoroneus,  son 
of  Inachus,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first  king  of  the  Peloponnese. 
Mr.  Clinton  has  with  great  care  col- 
lected the  traditions  concerning  this 
royal  family  (Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
pp.  5-21;, 

*  The  Erasinus  was  a  stream  the 
waters  of  which  issued  forth  in  great 
abundance  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain called  Chaon,  which  bounded  the 
plain  of  Argos  on  the  south-west  (see 
the  subjoined  chai-t).  It  is  now  known 
as  the  Kefalari.  Colonel  Leake  says  of 
it:  "It  issues  in  several  large  streams 
from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Chaon.  These  at  first  form  a  small 
deep  pool,  from  which  several  artificial 
channels  are  di'awn  to  turn  the  mills 
called  the  '  Mills  of  Argos  ;'  the  chan- 
nels reuniting  compose  a  river  which 
flows  directly  across  the  plain  to  the 
sea"  f Leake's  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  340). 
It  was  believed  in  ancient,  and  it  is  still 
thought  in  modern  times,  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  river  of  Stymphalus 
(compare  Strab.  viii.  pp.  5j8,  5G4  ; 
Patisan.  ii.  xxiv.  §  7;  Senec.  Quajst. 
Nat.  iii.;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  49;  with  Gell's 
Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p,  1G8  ;  and  Leake's 


Morea,  iii.  p.  113).  The  distance  be- 
tween the  place  wliere  that  river  dis- 
appears and  the  soiu-ce  of  the  Kefilari 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  subterraneous  rivers  of  the  Pelo- 
pouuese.  It  is  2.3  miles  more  than  the 
200  stades  of  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c).  Still 
Colonel  Leake  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
fact  of  the  identity.  It  had,  he  thinks, 
been  ascertained  in  ancient  times  by 
experiment.  The  reappearance,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Erasinus,  of  light  sub- 
stances thrown  into  the  chasm  where 
the  Stymphalus  disappeared,  would  be 
sufiScient  proof.  This  he  supposes  had 
been  done,  and  was  the  ground  of  the 
general  opinion  (Morea,  ii.  p.  343,  iii, 
pp.  113,  114). 

^  The  lake  Stymphalia,  or  Stym- 
phalis,  was  in  Northern  Arcadia,  south 
of  the  high  range  of  Cyllene,  and  close 
to  the  town  of  Stymphalus  (Pausan. 
VIII.  xxii.  ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  5G3,  504). 
The  latter  is  represented  by  the  modern 
village  of  Kionia.  The  lake  itself  is 
called  the  lake  of  Zaraka.  Its  super- 
fluous waters  do  in  fact  disappear  in  a 
chasm  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake 
(Gell's  Itin.  p.  154;  Leake's  Morea, 
ii.  p.  343).  Such  chasms  i^tpedpa,  Strab, ; 
katatothra,  modern  Greek )  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  limestone  mountains  of  the 
Peloponnese. 

**  For  the  site  of  Thyrea,  vide  supra, 
i.  82. 


Chap.  75,  76. 


THE  RIVER  ERASINUS. 


379 


bull  to  tlie  sea,  and  conveyed  his  men  on  sliipboard^  to  Nau- 
plia  ^°  in  the  Tirynthian  territory.' 


9  See  below,  eh.  92,  note  «. 

'"  Nauplia,  which  is  called  in  our 
maps  by  its  Turkish  name  Anapli,  is 
still  known  by  its  ancient  appellation 
among  thfe  Greeks  (Gell's  Itin.  p.  181). 
It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula which  forms  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  the  bay  of  Argos.  There  are 
still  at  Nauplia  some  traces  of  Cyclopian 
walls,  of  a  masonry  very  like  those  of 
Tiryns  (Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  357). 
Nauplia  was  the  principal  sea-port  town 
of  Argolis  in  the  time  of  Scylax  (Peripl. 
p.  43),  but  had  fallen  into  ruins  when 
Pausauias  wrote  (ii.  xxxviii.  §  2). 

1  Tiryns  was  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  ^Vi'gos,   on  the  road  which 


led  from  that  city  to  Epidauria  (Pau- 
san.  II.  XXV.  §  6,  7j.  It  was  removed  a 
little  from  the  sea  (Scylax,  Peripl.  p. 
43),  being  not  quite  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Nauplia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  541  j.  The 
Argives  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Argos,  and  let  the  city  fall  into  ruins, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war 
(Pausan.  v.  xxiii.  §  2 ;  ii.  xxv.  §  7). 
Still,  remains  of  the  walls,  which  were 
Cyolopian,  had  been  seen  by  Pausanias 
(1.  proximfe  cit.,  and  compare  Strab. 
viii.  540). 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
site  of  Tiryns.  The  ruins  at  PalcEO- 
Anapli  correspond  in  all  respects  to  the 
notices   of  Tiryns   in   ancient  authors. 


."^SO  AL Aim  (»F  Till-:  APxC. IVES.  Book  VI. 

77.  riio  Argivi>s.  wlicii  lli(>y  hoard  of  tliis,  inarched  down  to  the 
sea,  to  dofond  their  countrN  ;  aiul  arrivinjr  in  the  neitrhbourhood 
of  Tiryns.  at  the  phiee  \vhieh  bears  the  name  of  Sepeia,^  they 
pitched  tlu'ir  camp  oi>posite  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  leaving  no 
jrreat  space  between  tlie  liosts.  And  now  their  fear  was  not  so 
much  k^st  tlicy  shonhl  be  worsted  in  open  figlit  as  lest  some 
trick  shouhl  be  practised  on  them  ;  for  such  was  the  danger 
which  tlie  oracle  given  to  them  in  common  with  the  Milesians  ^ 
seemed  to  intimate.     The  oracle  mn  as  follows : — 

"Time  shall  be  when  the  female  shall  conquer  the  male,  and  shall  chase  him 
Far  away, — gaining  so  great  praise  and  honour  in  Argos; 
Then  full  many  an  Ai-give  woman  her  cheeks  sh.all  mangle ; — 
Hence,  in  the  times  to  come  'twill  be  said  by  the  men  who  are  unborn, 
'Tamed  by  the  spear  expu-ed  the  coiled  terrible  serpent.'  ""* 

At  the  coincidence  of  all  these  things  ^  the  Argives  were  greatly 
cast  down ;  and  so  they  resolved  that  they  would  follow  the 
signals  of  the  enemy's  lierald.  Having  made  this  resolve,  they 
proceeded  to  act  as  follows :  whenever  the  herald  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians gave  any  order  to  the  soldiers  of  his  own  army,  the 
Aj-gives  did  the  like  on  their  side. 

78.  Now  when  Cleomenes  heard  that  the  Argives  were  acting 
thus,  he  commanded  his  troops  that,  so  soon  as  the  herald  gave 
the  word  for  the  soldiers  to  go  to  dinner,  they  should  instantly 
seize  their  arras  and  cliarge  the  host  of  the  enemy.  Which  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  accordingly,  and  fell  upon  the  Argives  just 
as,  following  the  signal,  they  had  begun  their  repast ;  whereby 

They  occupy  the  summit  of  an  isolated  pare  Plutarch,  de  Virt.  Mul.  ii.  p.  245, 

hill  which  rises  out  of  the  Argive  plain  D.E. ;  and  Polyron.  viii.  3:5).     But  this 

to  a  height  varying  between  20  and  story  is  incompatible  with  the  state- 
50    feet.      This    was   plainly  the    aero-  ■  ments  of  Herodotus  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Grote 

polls,  the  Lycimna  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  observes  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp. 

541).     Some  of  the  Cyclopian  masonry  432,  433),  probably  grew  up  out  of  the 

still   exists.      It  seems   to   have   given  oracle  itself. 

Tiryns,  at  a  very  early  time,  its  epithet  The    conjecture    that  the   female    is 

of  T«ix«<5e<r<ra  (Horn.  II.  ii.  5.'>9.     Com-  Here',  the  protectress  of  Argos,  and  the 

pare  Gell,  p.  182  ;  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  p.  male  Sparta  (Miiller,  Dorians,  i.  p.  107, 

35o ;  Clark's  Peloponnesus,  pp.  8G,  87).  E.  T. ;    Grote,  1.  s.  c.  note  '  ;   Biihr,  not. 

*  This  place  is  mentioned  Vjy  no  other  ad  loc),  may  be  received  as  probable. 

writer.       It   must   have   lain   between  *  The  favourable   pi'ophecy   to  Cleo- 

Argos  and  Tiryns.  menes   (supra,    ch.    76,    ad   init.),    the 


3 


Vide  supra,  ch.  19.  warning  to  themselves,  the  invasion  in 

*  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  a  rational  an   unexpected    quarter,    and    perhaps 

explanation  of  this  oracle,  the  obscurity  some  notion  of  connecting  Sepeia,  where 

of  which  gives  it  a  special  claim  to  be  they  were  stationed,  with  the  "coiled 

regarded  as  a  genuine  Pythian  response,  terrible  serpent "  of  the  oracle.     There 

Pausanias  ap^plies  it  to  a  repulse  which  was  a  serpent  called  commonly  cnjirtSdv 

Cie<jmene8    and   his  army  received,   on  CNicand.  Th.  320),  and  o-rjir/a  seems  to 

attacking;   Argos   after   the  victory,   at  have    been  used  in  the  same  sense  in 

the  liands  of  Telesilla  the  poetess  and  some  parts  of  the  Peloponnese  (Pausan. 

the  Argive  women  (ii.  xx.  §  7,  8  ;  com-  viii.  xvi.  §  2.) 


Chap.  77-81.     GROVE  OF  ARGUS  BURKT  BY  CLEOMENES.      381 

it  came  to  pass  that  vast  numbers  of  the  Argives  were  shiin, 
vthile  the  rest,  who  were  more  than  they  which  died  in  the  fight, 
were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  grove  of  Argus  hard  by,  where 
they  were  surrounded,  and  watch  kept  upon  them. 

79.  When  things  were  at  this  pass  Cleomenes  acted  as  follows  : 
Having  learnt  the  names  of  the  Argives  who  were  shut  up  in  the 
sacred  precinct  from  certain  deserters  who  had  come  over  to 
him,  he  sent  a  herald  to  summon  them  one  by  one,  on  pretence 
of  having  received  their  ransoms.  Now  the  ransom  of  prisoners 
among  the  Peloponnesians  is  fixed  at  two  miuae  the  man.*^  So 
Cleomenes  had  these  persons  called  forth  severally,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  and  massacred  them.  All  this  while 
they  who  remained  in  the  enclosure  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
happening ;  for  the  grove  was  so  thick  that  the  people  inside 
were  unable  to  see  what  was  taking  place  without.  But  at  last 
one  of  their  number  climbed  up  into  a  tree  and  spied  the 
treachery ;  after  wliich  none  of  those  who  were  summoned  would 
go  forth. 

80.  Then  Cleomenes  ordered  all  the  helots  to  bring  brush- 
wood, and  heap  it  around  the  grove ;  which  was  done  accordingly ; 
and  Cleomenes  set  the  grove  on  fire.  As  the  flames  spread  he 
asked  a  deserter  "  Who  was  the  god  of  the  grove  ?  "  whereto  the 
other  made  answer,  "  Argus."  So  he,  when  he  heard  that, 
uttered  a  loud  groan,  and  said — 

"  Greatly  hast  thou  deceived  me,  Apollo,  god  of  prophecy,  in 
saying  that  I  should  take  Argos.  I  fear  me  thy  oracle  has  now 
got  its  accomplislunent." 

81.  Cleomenes  now  sent  home  the  greater  part  of  liis  army, 
while  with  a  thousand  of  his  best  troops  he  proceeded  to  the 
temple  of  Juno,^  to  offer  sacrifice.  When  however  he  would 
have  slain  the  victim  on  the  altar  himself,  the  priest  forbade  him, 
as  it  was  not  lawful  (he  said)  for  a  foreigner  to  sacrifice  in  that 
temple.     At  this  Cleomenes  ordered  his  helots  to  drag  the  priest 


®  Vide  supra,  v.  77,  note  2.  (Pausan.    1.    s.   c).       The    position    is 

^  This  temple   of  Jimo,    one   of  the  marked  in  the  chart,  supra,  p.  379. 

most  famous  in  antiquity,  was  situated  Col.  Leake  in  1806  failed  to  discover 

between  Mycense  and  Argos,  at  the  dis-  any  traces  of  the  Herajum  (Morea,  ii. 

tance  of  less  than  two  miles  from  the  pp.  387-393).     Its  ruins,  however,  have 

former  place  (Pausan.  ii.  xvii. ;    Strab.  since  his  time  been  identified,  and  have 

viii.  p.  535).     It  was  bui'nt  down  in  the  been   visited    by   many    ti'avellers.      A 

ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  good  plan  and  description  will  be  found 

through  the  carelessness  of  Chry sis  the  in   the    "Peloponnesus"    of   Professor 

priestess  (Thucyd.  iv.  133),  but  rebuilt  Cuvtius  (vol.  ii.  pp.  397-400,  and  Plate 

shortly    after,    on   a    somewhat   lower  xvi.).     Compare   Mr.    Clai-k's    account 

site,  by  Eupolemus,  a  native  architect  (Peloponnesus,  pp.  81-86). 


3S2  REVOLT  OF  THE  SLAVES  AT  AKGOS.  Booic  YL 

from  the  nltnv  juui  scourui'  lu'in.  \vliil(>  ho  porformod  tlio  sacrifice 
himst'lt',  after  wlilrli  lie  wi'iit  Lack  to  Sjiavta. 

S'2.  TlitM-onpon  his  onemios  hron^ht  liiin  up  before  thoEphors, 
and  uindc  it  a  oharLro  n_<::ainst  liiin  that  lie  liad  allowed  himself  to 
bo  bribed,  and  on  that  aooonnt  had  not  taken  Argos  Avhen  ho 
miiiht  have  captunnl  it  easily.  To  this  he  answered — whether 
truly  or  falsely  I  cannot  say  with  certainty — but  at  any  rate  his 
answer  to  the  charge  was,  that  "  so  soon  as  he  discovered  the 
sacred  precinct  Avhicli  he  had  taken  to  belong  to  Argus,  he 
directly  imagined  that  the  oracle  had  received  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  he  therefore  thought  it  not  good  to  attempt  the  town,  at 
the  least  until  ho  had  inquired  bysacrilice,  and  ascertained  if  the 
god  meant  to  grant  him  the  place,  or  was  determined  to  oppose 
his  taking  it.  So  he  offered  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  when 
the  omens  were  propitious,  immediately  there  flashed  forth  a 
flame  of  fire  from  the  breast  of  the  image ;  whereby  he  knew 
of  a  surety  that  he  was  not  to  take  Argos.  For  if  the  flash  had 
come  from  the  head,  he  would  have  gained  the  to^^Tl,  citadel  and 
all ;  ^  but  as  it  shone  from  the  breast,  he  had  done  as  much  as 
the  god  intended."  And  his  words  seemed  to  the  Spartans  so 
true  and  reasonable,  that  he  came  clear  off  from  his  adversaries. 

83.  Argos  however  was  left  so  bare  of  men,^  that  the  slaves  ^ 
managed  the  state,  filled  the  offices,  and  administered  every- 
thing until  the  sons  of  those  who  were  slain  by  Cleomenes 
grew  up.  Then  these  latter  cast  out  the  slaves,  and  got  the 
city  back  under  theii'  own  rule  ;  while  the  slaves  who  had  been 
driven  out  fought  a  battle  and  won  Tiryns.  After  tliis  for  a 
time  there  was  peace  between  the  two ;  but  a  certain  man,  a 
soothsayer,  named  Oleander,  who  was  by  race  a'  Phigalean 
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*  Mr.  Grote  haa  not  seen  the  exact  In  later  times  the  number  was  said  to 
force  of  this  (Hi.st.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  have  been  7777  ^Plut.  \.  a.  c). 
43.'),  cote.  He  says  indeed  correctly  '  Plutarch's  assertion  (De  Virt.  Mul. 
that  the  words  kot'  &Kpr]s  "have  come  ii.  p.  245,  E.)  that  the  Argive  women 
back  to  their  primitive  meaning "  in  did  not  marry  their  slaves,  but  the 
the  passage;  but  that  primitive  mean-  most  respectable  of  the  Periocci,  is  pro- 
ing  is  not  merely  "completely,"  "de  Vjablo  enough;  and  receives  some  sup- 
fond  en  comble ;"  but  "ab  arce,"  from  port  from  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  2,  p.  15.5, 
the  citadel,  which  is  the  topmost  pai-t  ed.  Tauchn.  ^v''Apyei,  tuv  ^v  ttj  (^SS/jlt) 
of  the  city,  and  the  "caput  regni."  hiroKojxfvuiv  ixfrh.  KKiojiivov^  rov  AaKoi- 
(See  Schweighaeuser's  Lex.  Herod,  ad  voi,  ijvayKdirBria-av  TrapaSe^arrOat  ruv 
Toc.  6.Kpij  ;  and  compare  the  Roman  trt  pi  ol  k  wi>  rivdsj. 
"Capitol."  If  the  light  had  shone  ^  pjjjgalea  Cor  Phialia, as  it  was  some- 
from  the  head  or  top  of  the  image,  it  times  spelt,  Pausan.  vm.  iii.  §  1,  &c.) 
would  have  indicated  that  he  was  to  Wius  an  Arcadian  town,  in  the  valley  of 
take  the  city  from  its  topmrjst  part,  the  the  Neda,  near  its  junction  with  a  small 
citadel,  to  its  lowest  buildings.  stream  called  the  Lymax  (^Pausan.  vm. 

'  According   to    their   own   estimate  xli.  §  2-4 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  506).     Its  site 

(infra,  vii.  148;  they  had  lost  6000  men.  is  marked  by  the  little  village  of  Paul- 


Chap.  81-85.  CLEOMENES'  INTEMPERANCE.  383 

from  Arcadia,^  joined  himself  to  the  slaves,  and  stirred  them  up 
to  make  a  fresh  attack  upon  their  lords.  Then  were  they  at 
war  with  one  another  by  the  space  of  many  years  ;  but  at  length 
the  Argives  with  much  trouble  gained  the  upper  hand. 

84.  The  Argives  say  that  Cleomenes  lost  his  senses,  and  died  so 
miserably,  on  account  of  these  doings.  But  his  own  countrymen 
declare  that  his  madness  proceeded  not  from  any  supernatural 
cause  whatever,  but  only  from  the  habit  of  drinking  wine  un- 
mixed with  water,  which  he  learnt  of  the  Scyths.  These 
nomads,  from  the  time  that  Darius  made  his  inroad  into  their 
country,  had  always  had  a  wish  for  revenge.  They  therefore 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  conclude  a  league,  proposing  to 
endeavour  themselves  to  enter  Media  by  the  Phasis,*  while  the 
Spartans  should  march  inland  from  Ephesus,  and  then  the  two 
armies  should  join  together  in  one.  When  the  Scyths  came  to 
Sparta  on  this  errand  Cleomenes  was  with  them  continually  ; 
and  growing  somewhat  too  familiar,  learnt  of  them  to  drink  his 
wine  without  water,^  a  practice  which  is  thought  by  the  Spartans 
to  have  caused  his  madness.  From  this  distance  of  time  the 
Spartans,  according  to  their  oami  account,  have  been  accustomed, 
when  they  want  to  drink  purer  wine  than  common,  to  give  the 
order  to  fill  "  Scythian  fashion."  The  Spartans  then  speak  thus 
concerning  Cleomenes  ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  think  his  death 
was  a  judgment  on  him  for  wronging  Demaratus. 
•  85.  No  sooner  did  the  news  of  Cleomenes'  death  reach  Egina 
than  straightway  the  Eginetans  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  Leotychides  in  respect  of  their 
hostages,  who  were  still  kept  at  Athens.  So  they  of  Laceda?- 
mon  assembled  a  court  of  justice  "^  and  gave  sentence  upon  Leo- 

itza,  where  on  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the  proposal  must  have  been  to  invade 

the  river  Buzi  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  Media   through   the   central   pass,    the 

walls   may   be   distinctly   traced.    (See  Fylce  CaucasecB  of  the  ancients. 

Gell's   Itin.    p.   79 ;    Leake,   vol.    i.  pp.  *  Concerning    this    practice    of    the 

489,    490.)     Compare   Mr.    Clark's    de-  Scythians,   cf.  Platon.  de  Leg.  i.  p.  20, 

scription  (Peloponnesus,  pp.  2.54-257).  ed.   Tauchn.    'S.KvBaL     aKpdrw    iravTo.- 

^  Ai'cadia,  which  was  purely  Achaean,  Tracri  xP'^M^"'",  k.t.K.     The  northern  na- 

would  desire  to  see  the  Achaean  popu-  tions  require  a  stronger  stimulant  than 

lation   of  Argolis    raised  in  the    social  the  southern. 

scale,    and   would   therefore   naturally  ^  Miiller  (Dorians,   ii.  p.   123,  E.  T.) 

encourage  the  "slaves"  m  their  resis-  considers  this  high  court  of  justice  to 

tance.     It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  no  have  been  composed  of  "  the  councillors 

more  substantial  aid  was  given.      But  (yepovTes\  the  ephors,  the  other  king, 

Ai'cadia  is  always  timorous.  and  probably  several  other  magistrates." 

■*  By  the  route  which  Herodotus  be-  Pausanias,  however,  his  chief  authority, 

lieved   to   have   been  traversed  by  the  seems  to  limit  it  to  the  fii'st  three  efe- 

Cimmerians    (supra,    i.    104).      Its   im-  ments  (iii.  v.  §  3,    jSotrjAe?  tcS  AaKeBai- 

practicability  has  been   already  spoken  fxaviaiv  SiKaffr-fipiov  iKa.di(ov  o'L  re   ovofxa- 

of  (vol.  i.  p.   197,  note  ^).     If  any  such  C'^fxivoi  yepoi/res   oktw  Ka\  elKoaiv  wres 

offer  as  that  here  recorded  was  made,  apidtx-hv,  /cat  t]  twv  i(p6poi>^  "■pXVt  o'l"'  ^^ 
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tychidos.  tlmt  wliorcas  hr  liad  grossly  anVontod  tlio  people  of 
Egina,  he  should  be  given  \\\)  to  the  ambassadors,  to  be  led 
away  in  place  of  the  men  whom  the  Athenians  had  in  their 
keeping.  Then  the  ambassadors  were  about  to  lead  him  away; 
but  Tliejisides.  the  son  of  Leoprepes,  who  was  a  man  greatly 
esteomod  in  Sparta,  interfered,  and  said  to  them — 

"  ^^'hat  are  ye  minded  to  do,  ye  men  of  Egina?  To  lead  away 
cajitive  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  whom  his  countrymen  have 
given  into  your  hands?  TlnMigh  now  in  their  anger  they  have 
passed  this  sentence,  yet  belike  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  punish  you,  if  you  act  thus,  by  bringing  utter  destruction 
upon  your  countiy." 

The  Eginetans,  when  they  heard  this,  changed  their  plan,  and, 
instead  of  leading  Leotychides  away  captive,  agreed  with  him 
that  he  should  come  with  them  to  Athens,  and  give  them  back 
their  men. 

^6.  When  however  he  reached  that  city,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  his  pledge,  the  Athenians,  being  unwilling  to 
comply,  proceeded  to  make  excuses,  saying,  "  that  two  kings 
had  come  and  left  the  men  with  them,  and  they  did  not  think  it 
right  to  give  them  back  to  the  one  without  the  other."  So 
when  the  Athenians  refused  plainly  to  restore  the  men,  Leoty- 
chides said  to  them — 

"  Men  of  Athens,  act  which  way  you  choose — give  me  up  the 
hostages,  and  be  righteous,  or  keep  them,  and  be  the  contrary. 
I  wish,  however,  to  tell  you  what  happened  once  in  Sparta  about 
a  pledge.  The  story  goes  among  us  that  three  generations  back 
there  lived  in  Lacedaemon  one  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Epicydes,  a 
man  who  in  every  other  respect  was  on  a  par  with  the  first  in  the 
kingdom,  and  wliose  character  for  justice  was  such  as  to  place 
him  above  all  the  otlier  Spartans,  Now  to  this  man  at  the 
appointed  season  the  following  events  happened.  A  certain 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta  and  having  desired  to  speak  with  him, 
said, — '  I  am  of  Miletus,  and  I  have  come  hither,  Glaucus,  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  thy  honesty.  For  when  I  heard  much  talk 
thereof  in  Ionia  and  through  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  when  I 
observed  that  whereas  Ionia  is  always  insecure,  the  Peloponnese 
stands  firm  and  unshaken,  and  noted  likewise  how  wealth  is  con- 
tinually changing  hands  in  our  country,^  I  took  counsel  with  ray- 


aiiToij    Kol    6   TTJy   oiKioj   ^aaiKfvs    ttis  with  the  Lydian  and  Persian  conquests, 

tTfpas).    The  ephors  were  at  once  ac-  which  were  in  the  third  generation  from 

cuaers  and  judges  in  it.  Leotychides. 
'  Connect  this  insecurity  of  property 
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seK  and  resolved  to  turn  oue-lialf  of  my  substance  into  money, 
and  place  it  in  thy  hands,  since  I  am  well  assured  that  it  will  be 
safe  in  thy  lveei)ing.  Here  then  is  the  silver — take  it — and  take 
likewise  these  tallies,  and  be  careful  of  them ;  remember  thou 
art  to  give  back  the  money  to  the  person  Mho  shall  bring  you 
their  fellows.'  Such  were  the  words  of  the  3[ilesian  stran<i-er  ; 
and  Glaucus  took  the  deposit  on  the  terms  expressed  to  him. 
Many  years  had  gone  by  when  the  sons  of  the  man  by  whom  the 
money  was  left  came  to  Sparta,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Grlaucus,  whereat  they  produced  the  tallies,  and  asked  to  lia^e 
the  money  returned  to  them.  But  Glaucus  sought  to  refuse,  and 
answered  them  :  '  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  matter ;  nor  can  I 
bring  to  mind  any  of  those  particulars  whereof  ye  speak.  "When 
I  remember,  I  will  certainly  do  what  is  just.  If  I  had  the  money, 
you  have  a  right  to  receive  it  back  ;  but  if  it  was  never  given  to 
me,  I  shall  put  the  Greek  law  in  force  agahist  you.  For  the 
present  I  give  you  no  answer ;  but  four  months  hence  I  will  settle 
the  business.'  So  the  IMilesians  went  away  sorrowful,  considering 
that  their  money  was  utterly  lost  to  them.  As  for  Glaucus,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Delphi,  and  there  consulted  the  oracle.  To 
his  question  if  he  should  swear,-  and  so  make  prize  of  tlie  money, 
the  Pythoness  returned  for  answer  these  lines  following : — 

'  Best  for  the  present  it  were,  0  Glaucus,  to  do  as  thou  wishest, 
Swearing  an  oath  to  iirevail,  and  so  to  make  prize  of  the  money. 
Swear  then — death  is  the  lot  e'en  of  those  who  never  swear  falsely. 
Yet  hath  the  Oath-God  a  son  who  is  nameless,  footless,  and  handless; 
Mighty  in  strength  he  approaches  to  vengeance,  and  whelms  in  destruction 
All  who  belong  to  the  race,  or  the  house  of  the  man  who  is  perjured. 
But  oath-keeping  men  leave  behind  them  a  flourishing  offspring.'  ^ 

Glaucus  when  he  heard  these  words  earnestly  besought  the  god 
to  pardon  his  question  ;  1)ut  the  Pythoness  replied  that  it  was  as 
bad  to  liave  tempted  the  god  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  done 
the  deed.  Glaucus,  however,  sent  for  the  JMilesian  strangers, 
and  gave  them  back  their  money.  And  now  I  will  tell  you, 
Athenians,  what  my  purpose  has  been  in  recounting  to  you  this 
history.  Glaucus  at  the  present  time  has  not  a  single  descendant ; 
nor  is  there  any  family  known  as  his — root  and  branch  has  he 


^  The  Greek  law  allowed  an  accused  concluded    with    a    well-knoNvn    Greek 

person,  with  the  consent  of  the  accuser,  proverb,    older,    perhaps,    than    Hesiod 

to  clear  himself  of  a  crime  imputed  to  himself.    The  story  of  Glaucus  is  alluded 

him,  by  taking  an  oath  that  tlie  charge  to   by  Plutarch    (ii.  p.  55G,   D.),    Pau- 

was  false.     (See  Arist.    Rhet.  i.   15,  p.  sanias    (ii.    xviii.    §    :!),    Juvenal    (xiii. 

6G,  ed.  Tauclm.)  li)9-'208),   Clemens\Strom.  vi.  p.  749), 

^  The  oracle,  in  this  last  line,  quoted  Dio  Chrysostom  (Or.  Ixiv.  p.  G40),  and 

Hesiod  ^Op.  et  Dies,  "285),  or,  rather,  others. 
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been  ivmovoil  iVom  Sparta.  It  is  a  good  tiling-,  therofore,  avIiou 
a  pledge  has  been  left  with  one,  not  even  in  thought  to  doubt 
about  restoring  it." 

Thus  spake  Leotyehides ;  but,  as  he  found  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  not  hearken  to  him,  he  left  them  and  went  his 
way. 

^7.  'J'he  Eginetans  had  never  been  punished  for  the  Avrongs 
Avhii'h,  to  pleasure  the  Thebans,  they  had  committed  upon 
Athens.'  Xow,  however,  conceiving  that  they  were  themselves 
wronged,  and  had  a  fair  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Athe- 
nians, they  instantly  prepared  to  revenge  themselves.  As  it 
chanced  that  the  Athenian  Theoris,'-  which  was  a  vessel  of  five 
])anks  of  oars,''  lay  at  Sunium,'  the  Eginetans  contrived  an  am- 
bush, and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  holy  vessel,  on  board 
of  which  were  a  number  of  Athenians  of  the  highest  rank,  whom 
they  took  and  threw  into  prison. 

88.  At  this  outrage  the  Athenians  no  longer  delayed,  but  set  to 
work  to  scheme  their  worst  against  the  Eginetans ;  and,  as  there 
was  in  Egina  at  that  time  a  man  of  mark,  Nicodromus  by  name, 
the  son  of  Cnojthus,  who  was  on  ill  terms  with  his  countrymen 
because  on  a  former  occasion  tliev  had  driven  him  into  banish- 
ment,  they  listened  to  overtures  from  this  man,  who  had  heard 
how  determined  they  were  to  do  the  Eginetans  a  mischief,  and 


'  Vide  supra,  v.  81,  89. 

-  The  Atlieuian  theoris  was  the  shij) 
\vhich  conveyed  the  sacred  messengers 
(Oewpol)  to  Uelos  and  elsewhere  (of. 
Plut.  Phted.  58,  B.  C).  The  Salamiuia 
(Thucyd.  iii.  33  ;  vi.  53,  61)  is  said  to 
have  been  specially  set  apart  for  this 
service  (Suidas,  sub  voc.  ^SaKajxipla 
yavs). 

^  If  the  I'eading  irevrripris  (which  is 
acquiesced  in  by  Gaisfurd,  Schweig- 
hseuser,  and  Biihr)  is  allowed  to  be 
correct,  we  have  here  a  proof  that  quin- 
queremes,  or  vessels  of  five  banks  of 
oars,  were  invented  a  century  before 
the  time  usually  assigned  for  them, 
which  is  the  reign  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius  (ij.c.  400-368).  See  Diodor.  Sic. 
xiv.  41,42;  Fockh's  Urkunden  iiber  die 
Seewesen  des  Att.  Staates,  p.  76 ;  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  p.  785.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable,  if  quinqueremes  were  in 
use  at  Athens  so  early  as  B.C.  491,  that 
no  further  mention  of  their  employ- 
ment by  the  Athenians  occurs  till  the 
year  b.c.  325.  Perhaps  the  reading 
wevTfTTjp/j,  which  Is  found  in  two  MSS., 
should  be  adopted,  which  would  give  a 


very  different  sense.  The  passage,  with 
this  change,  would  have  to  be  trans- 
lated thus  : — "  It  chanced  that  the 
Athenians  were  celebrating  at  Sunium 
a  festival  that  recurred  every  fifth  year: 
so  the  Eginetans,  heai'ing  it,  set  an  am- 
bush for  them,  and  captured  their  holy 
vessel,"  &c.  A  wfVTeri^pis  would  be  a 
festival  recurring  at  intervals  cff  four 
years,  like  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games.  There  is  not,  however  (I  be- 
lieve), any  other  trace  of  this  quad- 
riennial  festival  at  Sunium. 

••  The  situation  of  Sunium,  on  the 
extreme  southern  promontory  of  Attica, 
has  been  alreadj'  noted  (suj^ra,  iv.  99, 
note  ').  Besides  the  remains  of  the 
Doric  temple  from  which  the  cape  de- 
lives  its  modern  name  of  Cape  Colonna, 
there  are  considerable  traces  of  the 
ancient  walls,  the  whole  circuit  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  made  out 
(Leake's  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  63).  The 
temple  was  sacred  to  Minerva  Suuias 
(Pausan.  I.  i.  §  1;  Eurip.  Cycl.  292). 
Sunium  was  a  place  of  gi-eat  impoi'tance 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(Thucyd.  viii.  4). 
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agreed  with  him  that  on  a  certain  day  he  should  be  ready  to 
betray  the  island  into  their  hands,  and  they  would  com^  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  his  assistance.  And  Nicodromus,  some  time 
after,  holding  to  the  agreement,  made  himself  master  of  what  is 
called  the  old  town.^ 

89.  The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  come  to  the  day ;  for 
their  own  fleet  was  not  of  force  sufficient  to  engage  the  Egine- 
tans,  and  while  they  Avere  begging  the  Corinthians  to  lend  them 
some  ships,  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  took  place.  In  those 
days  the  Corinthians  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Athe- 
nians ;"  and  accordingly  they  now  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
furnished  them  with  twenty  ships  ; '''  but,  as  their  law  did  not 
allow  the  ships  to  be  given  for  nothing,  they  sold  them  to  the 
Athenians  for  five  drachms  a-piece.^  As  soon  then  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  obtained  this  aid,  and,  by  manning  also  their  own 
ships,  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,^  they  crossed  over  to 
Egina,  but  arrived  a  day  later  than  the  time  agreed  upon. 

90.  Meanwhile  Nicodromus,  when  he  found  the  Athenians 
did  not  come  to  the  time  appointed,  took  ship  and  made  his 
escape  from  the  island.  The  Eginetans  who  accompanied  him 
were  settled  by  the  Athenians  at  Sunium,  whence  they  were 
wont  to  issue  forth  and  plunder  the  Eginetans  of  the  island. 
But  this  took  place  at  a  later  date. 

91.  When  the  wealthier  Eginetans  had  thus  obtained  the 
victory  over  the  common  people  who  had  revolted  M'ith  Nico- 
dromus,^ they  laid  hands  on  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  led 
them  out  to  death.     But  here  they  were  guilty  of  a  sacrilege, 


*  Not  (as  Biilar  says,  not.   ad.  loc.)  "<  This   is   confirmed   by  Thucydides 

(Ea,  though  that  is  veiy  likely  to  have  (1.  s.  c). 

been  the  ancient  capital,  since  all  the  **  In  this  way  the  letter  of  the  law- 
early  Greek  capitals  were  built  at  some  was  satisfied,  at  an  expense  to  the 
little  distance  from  the  shore  (vide  Athenians  of  100  drachms  (about  \l.  of 
supra,  V.  83);   but  rather  a  portion  of  our  money). 

the  actual  Egina,  the  part  of  the  town  ^  Thus  it  appears  that  Athens  at  this 

which  was  the  earliest  settled  and  the  time   maintained   a  fleet   of   50   ships. 

most     strongly     fortified.       Otherwise  This   number   is    supposed  to   be  con- 

Nicodromus  could  scarcely  have  made  nected  with  that    of    the    Naucraries, 

his  escape  by  sea  (infra,  ch.  90).  anciently   48,    and   increased  to  50  by 

*^  Supra,  V.  75;   92,  93.     Perhaps  Co-  Clisthenes  (supra,  v.  71,  note  «). 

rinth  was  anxious  to  uphold  Athens,  as  ^  In  Egina,  as  in  most  Dorian  states, 

a   counterpoise   to   Sparta.       She   may  the  constitution  was  oligarchical.     The 

have  feared  Sparta  becoming  too  power-  Athenians,    it  appears,   took  advantage 

ful,   and  crushing  the  independence  of  of  this   circumstance,    and    sought    to 

her   subject   allies.      Her   own    private  bring  about  a  revolution,  which  would 

wrongs  induced  her  afterwards  to  aban-  have    thrown    the    island,    practically, 

don  this  policy  (see  note  **  on  v.  93);  into  their  hands.     This  is  the  first  in- 

but  it  was  maintained  even  as  late  as  stance    of  remhitionary   war   in    which 

B.C,  440  (Thucyd.  i.  41).  Athens  is  known  to  have  engaged. 

2  c  2 
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whioli,  uutwithstiimling-  all  their  elVorts,  thoy  were  never  able  to 
atDUO.  4mmii!2;  (IriviMi  from  the  ishiiui'-  before  they  had  a|»pease(l 
tlie  ^o(l(h'SS  whom  thcv  now  ])rovolv(Ml.  Severn  hundred  of  the 
conunoii  j)eo]»h*  had  falh'U  alive  into  their  hands;  and  they  were 
ail  beinjx  led  out  to  death,  when  one  of  them  escaped  from  his 
chains,  and  tlyint:!;  to  the  gateway  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  the 
Lawgiver,-'  laid  hold  of  the  door-handles,  and  clung  to  them. 
The  others  sought  to  drag  him  iVom  his  refuge;  but,  tinding 
themsclv(\^  unable  to  tear  him  awav,  thev  cut  off  his  hands,  and 
so  took  him,  leaving  the  hands  still  tightly  grasping  the  handles. 
02.  Such  were  the  doings  of  the  Etrinetaus  amoiifr  themselves. 
"When  the  Athenians  arrived,  they  went  out  to  meet  them  with 
seventy  ships ;'  and  a  battle  took  place,  wherein  the  Eginetans 
suflfered  a  defeat.  Hereupon  they  had  recourse  again  to  their 
old  allies,^  the  Argives  ;  but  these  latter  refused  now  to  lend  them 
any  aid,  being  angry  because  some  Eginc^tan  slii])s,  which  Cleo- 
menes  had  taken  by  force,  accompanied  him  in  his  invasion  of 
Argolis,  and  joined  in  the  disembarkation.''  The  same  thing  had 
happened  at  the  same  time  Avith  certain  vessels  of  the  Sicyoniaus ; 
and  the  Argives  had  laid  a  fine  of  a  thousand  talents  upon  the 
misdoers,  five  hundred  upon  each :  whereupon  they  of  Sicyon 
acknowledged  themselves  to  have  sinned,  and  agreed  with  the 
Argives  to  pay  them  a  hundred  talents,^  and  so  be  quit  of  the 
debt;  but  the  Eginetans  would  make  no  acknowledgment  at  all, 
and  shoAved  themselves  proud  and  stiff-necked.  For  this  reason, 
when  they  now  prayed  the  Argives  for  aid,  the  state  refused  to 
send  them  a  single  soldier.  Notwithstanding,  volunteers  joined 
them  from  Argos  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  under  a  captain, 
Eurybates,  a  man  skilled  in  the  pentathlic  contests.**     Of  these 


-  Herodotus  refers  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Eginetans  by  the  Atheuiaus  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
1J.C.  431  (Thucj-d.  ii.  J?). 

3  Ceres  T/iesiuojjhor'is,  in  whose  honoin* 
the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  cele- 
brated in  almost  all  parts  of  Greece 
(supra,  eh.  16,  note ';.  Ceres  was 
termed  "the  Lawgiver,"  because  agi-i- 
culture  first  forms  men  into  communi- 
ties, and  so  gives  lise  to  laws.  Hence 
Virgil  calls  this  goddess  Lcp'fera  {JEn. 
iv.  .j«.  Compare  Ovid,  3let.  v.  341 ; 
Calvus  ad  Serv.  ^En.  iv.  58 ;  Claudian, 
de  Ilapt.  Proserp.  i.  30}. 

■•  The  collocation  of  the  words  seems 
to  me  to  require  this  rendering,  which 
id  quite  in  accordance  with  probability, 


though  no  translator,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ha-s  adopted  it.  All  suppose  the  70 
ships  to  be  those  of  the  Athenian  assail- 
ants (supra,  ch.  89,  end). 

*  Supra,  V.  8(3. 

^  Cleomenes,  it  appears,  when  he  fell 
back  upon  Thyrca  (supra,  ch.  70),  col- 
lected a  fleet  from  the  subject-allies  of 
Sparta — among  the  rest  from  Egina  and 
Sicyon — with  which  he  made  his  descent 
upon  Nauplia. 

^  A  sum  exceeding  24,000?.  of  our 
money. 

^  The  TrevTaQKov,  or  contest  of  five 
games,  consisted  of  the  five  sports  of 
leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit  or 
discus,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
Hence  the  celebrated  line,  ascribed  to 
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men  tlio  greater  part  never  returned^  but  were  slain  by  the 
Athenians  in  Egina.  Enrybates,  their  captain,  fought  a  number 
of  single  combats,  and,  after  killing  three  men  in  this  way, 
Avas  himself  slain  by  the  fourth,  who  was  a  Decelean,^  named 
Sophanes.^ 

93.  Afterwards  the  Eginetans  fell  upon  the  Athcmian  fleet 
when  it  was  in  some  disorder  and  beat  it,  capturing  four  ships 
with  their  crews.- 

94.  Thus  did  war  rage  between  the  Eginetans  and  Athenians. 
Meantime  the  Persian  pursued  his  own  design,  from  day  to  day 
exhorted  bv  his  servant  to  "remember  the  Athenians,"^  and 
likewise  urged  continually  by  the  Pisistratida",  who  Avero  ever 
accusing  their  countrymen.  Moreover  it  pleased  him  well  to 
have  a  pretext  for  carrying  war  into  Greece,  that  so  he  might 
reduce  ail  those  Avho  had  refused  to  give  him  earth  and  water. 
As  for  Mardonius,  since  his  expedition  had  succeeded  so  ill, 
Darius  took  the  command  of  the  troops  from  him,  and  appointed 
other  o-euerals  in  his  stead,  who  were  to  lead  the  host  ao;ainst 
Eretria  and  Athens ;  to  wit,  Datis,  who  was  by  descent  a  Blede,'* 
and  Artaphernes,  the  son  of  Artaphernes,'^  his  own  nephew. 
These  men  received  orders  to  carry  Athens  and  Eretria  away 
captive,  and  to  bring  the  prisoners  into  his  presence. 

Simouides,  which  enumerates  as  its  ele-  -  The  daXacraoKpcTia  of  the  Egiuetans 

ments —  was   dated   by   some    from  this  battle. 

.  ix^a,  -^oSuiK^Cr,,'.  &i<T<ov,  i^ovTa,  ni\r,,:  Heuce    we   read    iu    Eusebius    (Chron. 

Can.  II.  -p.  ;j37)— "  Deciino  septimo  loco 

It   was   introduced    into    the    Olymijic  mavis    imperium    tenuerunt    Jigiuetae 

games  at  the   18th  Olympiad,  B.C.  708  usque   ad  Xerxis  trausmissionem  anuis 

(Pausan.  v.    viii.    §  3;    Euseb.    Chron.  dcceni."    (Comimre  Syucellus,  p.  247,C.) 

Can.    I.    xxxiii.    p.    144),,  and    thence  ^  g^^pi-a,  v.  105. 

passed  to    the    other    Panhelleuic   fes-  ••  The  occasional  employment  of  2Iedcs 

tivals.    Enrybates  won  a  peutathlic  con-  iu    situations    of    command    has    been 

test  at  the  Nemean  games  (Pausan.  i.  already  noticed  (Appendix  to   Book  iii. 

xxix.  §  4").               _  Essay  iii.,  p.  470,  note  -).     This  is  the 

^  Decelea  was  situated  on  the  moun-  most   remarkable    instance.     Other    in- 

tain-rangc    north   of   Athens    (Parues),  stances  are  Mazares  (i.  15(3),   Harpagus 

within  sight  of  the  city,  from  which  it  (i.  16-!),  Armamitlires  and  Tithtcns,  sons 

was    distant    120   stades,    or   about    14  of  Datis  (vii.  88),  Tachamaspates  (Beh. 

miles  (Thucyd.  vii.  19).     The  road  from  Inscrip.  ii.  xiv.  (3),   Intaphres  'ib.   iii. 

Athens  to  Oropus  and  Taungra  passed  xiv.  3).     No  other  conquered  nation  is 

through  it  (infra,  ix.  15).     From  these  considered  worthy  of  such  trust.     The 

circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt  last  two   cases  seem  to  have  been  un- 

that  it  was  situated  at  or  near  the  mo-  known   to    Mr.   Grote  when   he  wrote, 

dern    T(.do}j.      (See    Leake's    Demi    of  "  We  may  remark  that  Datis  is  the  first 

Attica,  p.  IS.)  person   of  Median  lineage  who  is  men- 

1  Sophanes,     twenty-six    years    later  tioned  as  appointed  to  high  command 

(B.C.  4(35),  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  after  the  accession  of  Darius  "  (Hist,  of 

first  expedition  sent  out  by  Athens  to  Greece,  iv.  p.  442  . 

colonise   Amphipolis    (Thucyd.  i.    loO).  ^  Artaphernes  the  elder  was  a  son  of 

He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Drabescus  Hystospcs    and   half-brother  of  Darius 

(Pausan.  i.  xxix.  §  4).  (supra,   v.  25).     His  sou  had  probably 
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05.  So  the  now  ooiuinaudors  took  their  departure  from  tlio 
court  ami  went  down  to  Cilicia,  to  the  Aleiau  plain/'  having  with 
them  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  land  army.  Encampinfjj 
here,  ihev  wrre  joined  by  the  sea  force  which  had  been  required 
of  the  several  states,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  horse-transports 
which  Darius  had,  the  year  before,  commanded  his  tributaries 
to  make  ready.'  Aboard  these  the  horses  were  embarked  ;  and 
the  troops  were  received  by  the  ships  of  war ;  after  which  the 
whole  fleet,  amounting  in  all  to  six  hundred  triremes,^  made  sail 
for  Iiinia,  Thence,  instead  of  proceeding  with  a  straight  course 
along  the  shore  to  the  Hellespont  and  to  Thrace,^  they  loosed 
from  Samos  and  voyaged  across  the  Icarian  sea  ^  through  the 
midst  of  the  islands ;  mainly,  as  I  believe,  because  they  feared 
the  danger  of  doubling  Mount  Athos,  where  the  year  before 
they  had  suffered  so  grievously  on  their  passage ;  but  a  con- 
strainiuG:  cause  also  was  their  former  failure  to  take  Naxos." 

96.  "When  the  Persians,  therefore,  approaching  from  the  Icarian 
sea,  cast  anchor  at  Naxos,  which,  recollecting  what  there  bel'ell 
them  formerly,  they  had  determined  to  attack  before  any  other 
state,  the  Naxians,  instead  of  encountering  them,  took  to  flight, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  hills.^     The  Persians  however  succeeded 


now  succeeded  him  as  satrap  of  Sardis 
(infi-a,  vii.  74). 

^  The  situation  of  this  plain  is  most 
clearly  marked  by  AiTian,  who  says 
that  Alexander  sent  his  cavalry  imder 
Philotas  from  Tarsus  across  the  Aleiau 
plain  to  the  river  Pyramus  (Exp.  Alex. 
ii.  5.  Compare  Stfab.  xiv.  p.  9G.3,  and 
8teph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Topo-Js).  It  is  the 
tract  between  the  Sarus  {Sijhun)  and 
the  ancient  course  of  the  Pyramus  {Jy- 
huri),  which  lay  westward  of  Cape  Kara- 
dfish.  The  name  had  been  already  given 
to  it  in  Homer's  time  (II.  vi.  201  j. 
Captain  Beaufort  describes  it  as  "a 
plain  of  great  magnitude,  extending  in 
shore  as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern, 
consisting  entirely  of  dreary  sandhills, 
interspei-sed  with  shallow  lakes "  (Ka- 
ramania,  p.  282).  He  notices,  however, 
that  Abulfeda  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  135)  speaks 
of  it  a.s  "  distinguished  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility."  This,  he  says,  may  still 
be  true  of  its  more  inland  portion. 
Perhaps,  before  it  was  deserted  by  the 
river,  the  whole  of  it  may  have  been  rich 
and  fertile. 

^  Supra,  ch.  48. 

•  Plato  (Menex.  240  B.,  p.  190  ed. 
Tauchn. }  makes  the  number  of  triremes 
only  oOO,     Cornelius  Nepos  (Milt.  c.  4) 


says  .500.  Cicero  (Verr.  ii.  i.  18)  and 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  i.)  declare  that 
the  whole  fleet  contained  a  thousand 
vessels.  Transports  are  included  in  this 
estimate. 

"  Coasting  voyages  were  so  mucji  the 
established  practice  in  ancient  times 
that  to  Herodotus  making  the  detoni- 
along  shore  from  Samos  to  Attica  ap- 
pears the  natural  and  the  straight  course. 
*  The  Icarian  sea  received  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Icaria  (now  Niharia), 
which  lay  between  Samos  and  Myconus 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  915).  It  extended  from 
Chios  to  Cos,  where  the  Carpathian  sea 
began  (ib.  ii.  p.  104  ;  Agathemer,  i.  iii. 
p.  182). 

-  Supra,  T.  34. 

^  The  interior  of  the  island  of  Naxos 
[Axiu)  is  very  mountainous.  Mount 
Ziit,  which  seems  to  have  retained  an 
ancient  name  of  the  island,  Dia  (Plin. 
H.  X.  IV.  xii.  p.  217),  is  the  highest 
summit.  Mount  Corono  and  Mount 
Fawiri  also  attain  a  considerable  alti- 
tude. (See  Tournefort's  Travels,  Lett. 
V.  p.  172.)  Ross  says  Corono  is  above 
200i>  feet  flnselreise,  vol.  i.  p.  38),  and 
agrees  in  regarding  Zia  as  "the  highest 
mountain  in  Naxos  "  (ib.  p.  43). 
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in  laying  hands  on  some,  and  tliem  they  carried  away  captive, 
Avhile  at  the  same  time  they  burnt  all  the  temples  together  a\  ith 
the  town.*  This  done,  they  left  Naxos,  and  sailed  anay  to  the 
other  islands. 

97.  While  the  Persians  were  thus  employed,  the  Delians  like- 
wise quitted  Delos,  and  took  refuge  in  Tenos.^  And  now  the 
expedition  drew  near,  when  Datis  sailed  forward  in  advance  of 
the  other  ships ;  commanding  them,  instead  of  anchoring  at 
Delos,  to  rendezvous  at  Ehenea,''  over  against  Delos,  Avliile  he 
himself  proceeded  to  discover  whither  the  Delians  had  fled ;  after 
which  he  sent  a  herald  to  them  with  this  message : — 

"  Why  are  ye  fled,  O  holy  men  ?  Why  have  ye  judged  me  so 
harshly  and  so  wrongfully  ?  I  have  surely  sense  enough,  even 
had  not  the  king  so  ordered,  to  spare  the  country  which  gave 
birth  to  the  two  gods,^ — to  spare,  I  say,  both  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  Come  back  therefore  to  your  dwellings ;  and  once 
more  inhabit  your  island." 

Such  was  the  message  which  Datis  sent  by  his  herald  to  the 
Delians.  He  likewise  placed  upon  the  altar  three  hundred 
talents'  weight  of  frankincense,  and  offered  it. 

98.  After  this  he  sailed  with  his  whole  host  against  Eretria, 
taking  with  him  both  lonians  and  ^Eolians.  When  he  was  de- 
parted, Delos  (as  the  Delians  told  me)  was  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  first  and  last  shock  that  has  been  felt  to  this  day.'' 

"  -1  The   Naxians   pretended   that  they  the  island  of  Rhenea,  are  the  ruins  of 

had   repulsed   Datis    (Plut.  de  Malign,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  necropolis 

Herod,  ii.  p.  869).     Naxos,  the  capital,  of  Delos    (Strab.   x.   p.   7U9).      Rhenea 

was  situated  on  the  north-west  coast  of  had  been  conquered  by  Polycrates,  tyrant 

the  island.     Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  of  Samos,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 

modern  city  of  Axia.  Delians  (Thucyd.  i.   13).     It  once  i^os- 

*  Tenos  (the  modern  Tino)  was  dis-  sessed  a  capital  city,  whence  PHNIfiN 
tant  about  lo  miles  from  Delos,  in  a  and  PHNiriN  MRTPOnOAlS  appear 
direction  almost  due  north.  It  lay  in  upon  ancient  coins ;  but  by  the  time  of 
the  direct  line  from  Naxos  to  Euboca,  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  (1. 
but  the  Delians  might  suppose  that  s.  c),  and  has  so  remained  probably  ever 
Datis  would  shape  his  course  towards  since  (Tournefort,  p.  242 ;  Ross,  p.  36). 
Attica  by  the  islands  of  Paros,  Siphnos,  '  Apollo  and  Diana,  whom  thej  Per- 
Seriphos,  Cos,  and  Ceos.  sians  may  have  thought  it  prudent  to 

*  The  name  of  Delos  (Dili)  is  now  identify  with  the  Sun  and  Moon,  objects 
given  to  the  island  anciently  called  of  reverence  to  themselves  (supra,  i. 
Rhenea,  as  well  as  to  the  rocky  islet  131,  and  compare  the  Essays  appended 
upon  which  the  temple  stood.  Rhenea  to  I5ook  i.  Essay  v.  §  6).  The  mytho- 
is  styled  "  Great  Delos "  (Mcfiali-lHU),  logical  fable  of  their  birth  in  Delos 
and  Delos  itself  "  Little  Delos  "  (il7i7t'r/-  is  found  in  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in 
Dili).  The  two  islands  are  separated  by  Delum),  Apollodorus  (l.  iv.  §  1),  and 
a  channel  which  in  some  places  is  not  so  other  writers. 

much  as  half  a  mile  wide.     Consider-  ^  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  this 

able  remains  of  the  town  and  temple  of  can  be  the  shock  to  which  Thucydides 

Delos  still  exist  (Tournefoi-t,  Lett.  VII.  alludes  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 

pp.  240,  241 ;    Ross's  Inselreise,  vol.  i.  tory   (ch.    8).      He  would   never   have 

p.    30,  et  seqq.).     Opposite   Delos,    on  spoken  of  an  event  as  recent  [oKiyou  TrpJ* 
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And  trnlv  this  was  a  iirodiav  wliorebv  tlie  i>o(l  warned  moii  of  tlic 
evils  that  were  ettniinir  upon  them.  For  in  the  three  foHowing 
jrenerations  of  Sarins  the  son  of  Hystas2)(^s,  XiTxes  the  son  of 
Darius,  and  Artaxerxes  the  son  of  Xerxes,  move  woes  befell 
Greece  than  in  the  twenty  general  ions  preceding  Darius;" — woes 
caused  in  part  by  the  Persians,  but  in  part  arising  from  the 
contentions  among  their  own  chief  men  respecting  the  supremo 
power,  "\^'llerefore  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  Delos,  though  it 
had  never  before  been  slialcen,  should  at  that  time  have  felt  tlie 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  And  indexed  there  was  an  oracle, 
which  said  of  Delos  — 

"  Delos'  self  will  I  shake,  whicli  never  yet  lias  been  shaken." 

Of  the  al)ove  names  Darius  may  be  rendered  "  Worker,"  Xerxes 
"  Warrior,"  and  Artaxerxes  "  Great  Warrior."  And  so  miglit  we 
call  these  kings  in  our  own  language  with  propriety.^ 


TovTuv)  which  hapiieiied  al  a  (.li.^Luuce 
of  sixty  years.  I  should  suppose  that 
the  Dcliaus,  whose  holy  island  was 
believed  to  be  speciallj-  exempt  from 
earthquakes  (Find.  Frag.  p.  2-28  ed. 
Dissen),  thought  it  to  the  credit  of  their 
god,  that  he  should  mark  hx  such  a 
prodig}'^  the  beginning  of  a  great  war. 
Accordingly,  when  Herodotus  visited 
them,  which  must  have  been  earlier 
than  B.C.  4-43,  they  informed  him  that 
their  island  had  expei'ienced  a  shock  a 
little  pi'evious  to  the  battle  of  JIaratlion, 
but  never  either  before  or  since.  Twelve 
or  thirteen  years  later,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponuesiau  strug- 
gle, the}"  again  reported  that  a  .shock 
had  been  felt,  and,  forgetting  what  thej" 
had  previously  said,  or  trusting  that 
othere  had  forgot  it,  they,  to  make  the 
prodigy  seem  greater,  spoke  of  this 
earthquake  as  the  first  whicli  had  been 
felt  in  their  island.  Tliucydides  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  former,  Herodotus 
with  the  latter  story.  (Cf.  Jliiller's 
Dorians,  i.  p.  332,  note  ',     E.  T.) 

'J  This  passage  is  thought  to  have 
been  written  after  the  death  of  Arta- 
xerxes, which  was  in  B.C.  425  (Thucyd. 
iv.  50).  If  80,  it  is  iDerhaps  the  la.«t 
addition  to  his  Histoiy  made  by  the  au- 
thor :  at  least  there  is  no  event  known 
to  be  later  than  tl;c  decease  of  Arta- 
xerxes, to  which  Herodotus  can  be  shown 
to  make  anv  clear  reference.  Dahlmann 
(Life  of  Herod,  pp.  31-33,  E.  T.)  brings 
forward  three  such — the  occupation  of 
Decelea  by  Agis  in  n.c.  41.5,  the  revolt 
of  the  3Iede8  from  Danus  Nothus  in  B.C. 
408,  and  the  death  of  Amj'rtscus  in  the 


same  year.  With  respect  to  the  second 
of  these;  it  has  been  shown  (supra,  i. 
130,  note  ")  that  the  revolt  alluded  toj 
is  not  that  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Nothus,  but  the  revolt  from 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  b.c.  .'jIS; 
with  respect  to  the  third,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  Herodotus  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Ainyrta;us,  but  only 
alludes  to  his  flight  in  b.c.  455  ( supra, 
iii.  l.j,  note  ^).  The  passage  which  re- 
mains (ix.  73)  is  ]ierverted  from  its  plain 
meaning  by  Dahlmann.  It  alludes  only 
to  the  sparing  (actual  or  supposedj  of 
Decelea  from  ravage  during  tlie  earlier 
years  of  the  Peloponuesiau  war  (vide 
infra,  note  ad  loc). 

While,  however,  I  dissent  from  Dahl- 
mann so  far,  I  cannot  a.ssert  positively 
witliMr.  Grote(Hist.  of  Greece,  iv.  p.  306, 
note)  that  Herodotus  alludes  to  no  event 
in  his  history  later  than  the  second  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  I  think 
Herodotus  does  apparently  "  speak  in 
this  passage  of  the  reign  of  Arta.\crxe8 
as  past"  (Dahlmann,  p.  31,  E.  T.) ;  I- 
think,  also,  that  several  of  the  events 
to  which  he  alludes,  e.  //.  the  flight  of 
Zopyrus  to  Athens  (iii.  IGO),  and  the 
cruel  deed  of  Amestris  in  her  old  age 
(vii.  114),  happened  in  .all  probability 
quite  at  the  end  of  Artjixerxes'  reign. 
And  I  should  understand  him  to  allude 
heie  in  part  to  the  calamities  which 
befell  Greece  in  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  struggle,  from 
B.C.  431  to  n.c.  425  or  424.  (See  the  In- 
troductory Essaj',  vol.  i.  pp.  25-27.; 

'  On   these    and   other  Persian   and 
Jledian  names,  see  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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99.  The  Barbarians,  after  loosing  from  Delos,  proceeded  to 
touch  at  the  other  ishxnds,  and  took  troops  from  each,^  and  Kke- 
wisc  carried  off  a  mimber  of  the  children  as  hostages.  Going  thus 
from  one  to  another,  they  came  at  last  to  Carystus  ;  -^  but  here 
the  hostages  were  refused  by  the  Carystiaus,  who  said  they  woidd 
neither  give  any,  nor  consent  to  bear  arms  against  the  cities  of 
their  neighbours,  meaning  Athens  and  Eretria.  Hereupon  the 
Persians  laid  siege  to  Carystus,  and  wasted  the  country  round, 
until  at  length  the  inliabitauts  were  brought  over  and  agreed  to 
do  what  was  required  of  them. 

100.  Meanwhile  the  Eretrians,  understanding  that  the  Persian 
armament  was  coming  against  them,  besought  the  Athenians  for 
assistance.  Nor  did  the  Athenians  refuse  their  aid,  but  assigned 
to  them  as  auxiliaries  the  four  thousand  landholders  to  whom 
they  had  allotted  the  estates  of  the  Chalcidean  Hippobata^.'*  At 
Eretria,  however,  things  were  in  no  healthy  state ;  lor  though 
they  had  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  yet  they  Avere  not 
aai-eed  amons:  themselves  how  thev  should  act ;  some  of  them 
were  minded  to  leave  the  city  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  heights 
of  Euboea,^  while  others,  who  looked  to  receiving  a  reward  from 
the  Persians,  were  making  ready  to  betray  then-  country.  So 
when  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  ^schines,  the  son  of 
Nothon,  one  of  tlie  first  men  in  Eretria,  he  made  known  the  whole 
state  of  affairs  to  the  Athenians  who  were  already  arrived,  and 
besought  them  to  return  home  to  their  own  land,  and  not  perish 
with  his  countrymen.  And  the  Athenians  hearkened  to  his 
counsel,  and,  crossing  over  to  Oropus,''  in  this  way  escaped  the 
danger.  

-  Vide  iufra,  cli.  133.  extent.     Oue  of  these  is  on  tlie  uorthein 

3  Carystus  was  one  of  the  four  prin-  coast,    near    Histijca   and    Arteniisiuni; 

cipal  cities  of  the  ancient  Euhaia  (the  anotlier  opens  out  on  the  eastern  near 

Eijripo  of  our  maps).    These  were  Chal-  Port  Mandhitr.i,  the  harbour  of  Cerinthus ; 

cis,  Eretria,  Carystus,  and  Histitea  (Scy-  while  the  third  is  that  which  has  been 

lax,  Peripl.  p.  5U;  cf.  Strab.  x.  pp.  G49-  already  mentioned  (supra,  v.  77,  note  i) 

G52).     Carystus  lay  at  the  further  end  between  the  cities  of  (Jhalcis  and  Eretria. 

of  a  deep  bay,  with  which  tlie  southern  The  highest  part  of  the  mountain  tract 

coast  of  the  island  is  indented.     It  was  is  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  between 

celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  and  Chalcis    and    the    nearest   part   of  the 

its  temple  of  Apollo  Marmoreus  (Plin.  opposite   coast.     The  summits  here  at- 

H.  N.  iv.  12,  p.  215;  Strab.  x.  p.  650 1.  tain  an  elevation  of  above  5000  feet. 
The  name  Kunjsto  still  attaches  to  the         ''  There  has  been  some  doubt  about 

village  which  occupies  its  site  (Leake's  the  exact  site  of  Oropus.      Col.  Leake 

Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  254).  was  formerly  inclined  to  place  it  at  the 

*  Supra,  V.  77.  modern    Oropo,   a   small   inland   village 

^  A    high   mountain    chain   traverses  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aso- 

Euba'a  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  pus,  at  its  issue  from  the  rocky  gorges 

extremity,  leaving  in  the  whole  island  of  the  hills  which  separate  the  plain  of 

only  three  plains    of  any  considerable  Oropus  from  that  of  Tauagra,  where  are 
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101.  Tho  Porsian  floot  now  drew  near  and  anchored  at 
TaniynaN"  Cluvri'a\  and  .i]i;ilia,'^  thi-ee  places  in  tho  territory  of 
Erotria.  Once  niastiM-t^  of  these  posts,  they  proceeded  forthwith 
to  disembark  their  horses,  and  made  ready  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Bnt  tho  Eretrians  were  not  minded  to  sally  forth  and  offer  battle  ; 
their  only  care,  after  it  had  been  resolved  not  to  quit  the  city, 
was,  if  possible,  to  defend  their  walls.  And  now  the  fortress  was 
assaulted  in  good  earnest,  and  for  six  days  there  fell  on  both  sides 
vast  numbers,  but  on  the  seventh  day  Euphorbus,  the  son  of 
Alcimachus,  and  riiilagrus,  the  son  of  Cyneas,  who  were  both 
citizens  of  good  repute,  betrayed  the  place  to  the  Persians.'* 
These  were  no  sooner  entered  within  the  walls  than  they  plun- 
dered and  burnt  all  the  temples  that  there  were  in  the  town,  in 
revenge  for  the  burning  of  their  own  temples  at  Sardis ;  moreover, 
they  did  according  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  and  carried  away 
captive  all  the  inhabitants.^ 


the  remains  of  a  town  of  some  con- 
sidei-able  antiquity  (Demi  of  Attica,  1st 
edition;  Northern  Greece,  ii.  p.  44G). 
More  recently,  however  (Demi  of  Attica, 
p.  116,  "Jnd  edit."^,  he  has  athuitted  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Finlay's  arguments  (Topo- 
gi'aphy  of  Oropia,  pp.  4-7)  against  this 
site.  It  seems  certain  that  Oropus  was 
anciently  upon  the  coast.  The  present 
passage  of  Herodotus,  several  in  Tliu- 
cydides  (iii.  91,  viii.  60,  95),  one  in 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  585),  one  in  Pausanias 
(l.  xxxiv.  §  1),  and  one  in  Diodoru.s 
(xiv.  77)  indicate  this.  The  last  two 
passages  are  conclusive  upon  the  point 
(compare  also  Ptolem.  Geograph.  iii.  15, 
p.  97,  where  Oropus  is  enumerated 
among  the  maritime  cities  of  Attica). 
The  tnie  site  then  would  seem  to  be  not 
the  modem  Oropo,  but  the  place  called 
"the  Holy  Apostles,"  which  is  on  the 
coast  about  two  miles  from  Oropo. 
Oropo  may  have  arisen  from  tlie  later 
Oropu.s,  the  place  to  which  the  Thebans 
in  B.C.  402  removed  the  inhabitants 
(Diod.  1.  8.  c). 

Oropus  had  originally  belonged  to 
Bocotia  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Steph.  Byz. 
'Clpwiris,  ■7r6\ts  BoioiriaSy.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  Athens  got  possession 
of  it.  It  was  for  many  years  a  per- 
petual bone  of  contention  between  the 
two  states  (Thucyd.  viii.  60;  Xen,  Hell, 
VII.  iv.  §  1 ;  Pausan.  I.  s.  c.;  Strab.  i.  p. 
98j,  till  at  last  Philip  formally  assigned 
it  to  Attica  (Pausan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Demad. 
Frag.  iii.  p.  488,  Bekker.;. 

7  Tamynoe  or  Tamyna  is  mentioned 


by  Demosthenes  (cont.  Meid.  p.  567, 
Reiske),  by  iEschines  (c.  Ctes.  p.  480, 
Reiske),  Strabo  (x.  p.  653),  and  Stephen, 
(ad  voc.  Tdnvva).  No  materials  exist 
for  fixing  its  site. 

*  Neither  Chocreoe  nor  jEgilia  is 
mentioned  by  any  other  author.  The 
geographical  notices  of  Eubcca,  left  us 
by  ancient  writers,  ai-e  very  scanty. 
^F]gi]ia,  tlie  .seaport  town,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  iEgileia  tho  island, 
mentioned  below  (ch.  107). 

*  Xenophon,  when  giving  an  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Thimbron,  speaks 
of  a  person  named  Gougylus  as  the  only 
Eretrian  who  mcdised  {fi6yos  'EperpieaiJ' 
IxrjSiaas  ecpvytv,  Hellen.  III.  i.  §  6). 
This  person  received  as  a  reward  from 
the  Persians  a  district  in  iEolis  contain- 
ing four  cities;  but  his  medism  cannot 
possibly  have  been  at  this  time,  since 
he  was  alive  in  B.C.  399,  and  joined  in 
Thimbron's  expedition.  Pausanias  (vii. 
X.  §  1),  and  Plutarch  (ii.  p.  510,  B.), 
agree  with  Herodotus. 

^  Some  writers  (Plato,  Mencx.  p.  191, 
cd.  Tauchn.  Leg.  iii.  p.  104;  Strabo  x. 
p.  65:; ;  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  33)  declare  that 
the  territory  of  Eretria  was  swept  clean 
of  its  inhabitants  by  the  process  called 
"  netting,"  which  has  been  already 
spoken  of  ^supra,  iii.  149,  vi.  131).  But 
this  process  would  have  been  futile  un- 
less applied  to  the  whole  of  Eubcea, 
which  is  not  pretended  ;  and  the  whole 
story  is  discredited  by  tho  silence  of 
Herodotus.  No  doubt  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Eretrians  escaped,  and 
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102.  The  Persians,  having  thus  brought  Eretria  into  sub- 
jection^ after  waiting  a  few  days,  made  sail  for  Attica,  greatly 
straitening  the  Athenians  as  they  approached,  and  thinking  to 
deal  with  them  as  they  had  dealt  with  the  people  of  Eretria. 
And,  because  there  was  no  place  in  all  Attica  so  convenient  for 
their  horse  as  Marathon,^  and  it  lay  moreover  quite  close  to 


returning  to  their  city  after  Marathon, 
raised  it  np  once  more  from  its  yiiius. 
Hence,  in  the  war  of  Xei-xes,  Eretria 
was  able  to  furnish  seven  ships  to  the 
Grecian  fleet  (infra,  viii.  1,  46),  and  with 
its  dependency  Styra,  GOO  hoplites  to  the 
army  (ix.  28).  In  former  times,  her  hop- 
lites, had  been  at  least  oOuO,  and  she  had 
possessed  600  cavalry  (Strab.  x.  p.  653). 


"  Attica  has  but  three  maritime  plains 
of  any  extent,  the  Athenian,  the  Thria  - 
sian,  and  the  plain  of  Marathon.  The 
last  of  these  is  the  clearest  of  trees,  and 
the  fittest  for  the  movements  of  cavalry. 
Mr.  Finlay's  description  of  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  which  has  been  given : — 

"  The  plain  of  Marathon,"  he  says, 
"  extends  in  a  perfect  level  along  this 


A  A.  Position  of  the  Greeks  on  tiie 

day  of  the  battle. 
BB.  Position  of  the  Persians  on 

the  day  of  the  battle. 

1.  Mount  Argaliki. 

2.  Mount  Aforismo. 

3.  Mount  Kotr6ni. 

4.  Mount  Kordki. 

5.  Mount  Dhrakonera. 


Plain  of  Marathon.  ' 

6.  Small  marsh. 

7.  Great  marsh. 

8.  Fountain  Mararia. 

9.  Salt  lake  of  Dhral-ovi-rn. 

10.  First  position  of  the  Greeks. 

11.  Temple  of  Atlicna  Hellotia  (r). 

12.  Village  of  Lower  Si'iti. 

13.  Soro,  or  tumulus  of  .Athenians. 

14.  Pyrgo,  or  monument  of  Mil- 

tiades. 


Hoods. 

a  a.  To  Athens  between  mounts 
Pentelicus  and  Hymettus, 
through  Pallene. 

hb.  To  Athens,  through  ;  Ce- 
phisia. 

c  c.   To  Athens,  through  Aphidna. 

d  d.  To  Pvhamnus. 
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Kretna.-'  tluTofov^  llippias,  the  st)n  of  Pisistrntus,  conducted 
thorn  tliithor. 

10.").  When  intclliironco  of  this  ivachod  tlu-  Atht'uiaus,  they 
likewise  marched  their  troo])S  to  3Iarathoii.  and  there  stood  on 
the  defensive,  liaving  at  their  lieud  ten  generals,^  of  whom  one 
was  ]\[iltiades.''* 

Now  this  man's  father,  ('inion.  the  son  of  Stesag-oras,  was 
banished  from  Athens  by  Pisistratns,  the  son  of  Hippocrates.  In 
his  banisliinent  it  was  his  fortnno  to  win  the  four-liorse  chariot- 
race  at  Olvmpia,  Avhercby  he  gained  the  very  same  lio}ionr  which 
had  before  been  carrii^d  off  bv  ^riltind(\s,''  his  half-brother  on  the 


Cue  bay,  aiul  is  iu  length  about  six 
miles,  its  breadth  uever  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Two  marshes  bound  the 
extremities  of  the  plain :  the  southern  is 
not  very  lai-ge,  and  is  almost  dry  at  the 
conclusiou  of  the  great  heats;  but  the 
northern,  whicli  generally  covers  con- 
siderably more  than  a  square  mile,  oflers 
sevei'al  pai-ts  which  are  at  all  seasons 
impassable.  Both,  however,  leave  a 
broad,  firm,  sandy  beach  between  them 
and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flatness 
of  the  plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a 
single  tree  ;  and  an  ami^hitheatre  of 
rocky  hills  and  rugged  mouuttiins  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  rest  of  Attica,  over  the 
lower  ridges  of  which  some  steep  and 
difiBcult  paths  communicate  with  the 
districts  of  the  interior."  (Transactions 
of  the  Roval  Society  of  Literature,  iii. 
p.  :Hii.) 

Col.  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica,  §  4,  pp. 
84,  85;  remarks,  that  "as  to  the  plain 
it.self,  the  circumstances  of  the  battle 
incline  one  to  believe  that  it  was  an- 
ciently as  destitute  of  trees  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day;"  and  relates,  that  "as 
he  rode  across  the  plain  with  a  peiisaut 
of  Vi-aua,  he  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine 
place  for  cavaliy  to  fight  in.  He  had 
heard  that  a  great  battle  was  once  fought 
here,  but  this  was  all  he  knew"  (ib. 
App.  i.  page  ^05,  note). 

"  Much  closer,  that  is,  than  either  of 
the  other  plains  upon  the  coast.  Tlie 
distance  by  sea  between  the  bay  of 
Mai-athon  and  Eretria,  is  not  less  than 
five-and-thirty  or  forty  miles.  Hippias 
probably  thought  that  valuable  time 
would  have  been  lost  by  rounding 
Suniiim,  and  that  Marathon  united, 
more  than  any  other  place,  the  requisite 
advantages  for  a  landing.  The  large 
bay  wjw  capable  of  sheltering  the  entire 
fleet,  the  extensive  beach  allowed  a  rapid 


disembarkation,  the  ricli  plain  afforded 
excellent  pasture  for  horses,  and  its 
open  character  was  most  favourable  for 
the  operations  of  a  cavalry  force.  Be- 
sides, he  had  himself  already  lauded 
once  upon  this  spot  from  Eretria,  and 
made  a  successful  march  uj)on  Athens 
(supra,  i.  62),  which  he  no  doubt 
thought  it  would  be  easy  to  repeat  with 
his  hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred 
thousand  I'ersiaus. 

■*  The  Ten  Generals  (Strategi)  are  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes, 
who  modelled  the  Athenian  army  upon 
the  political  division  of  the  tribes,  as 
Servius  Tullius  did  the  Roman  upon  the 
centuries.  Each  tribe  annually  elected 
its  Phylarch  to  command  its  contingent 
of  cavalry,  its  Taxiarch  to  command  its 
infantry,  and  its  Strategns  to  direct 
both.  Hence  the  ten  Strategi,  who  seem 
immediately  to  have  claimed  equality 
with  the  Polemarch  or  War-Archon. 

The  steps  bj'  which  the  Strategi  be- 
came civil  officers,  no  less  than  militaiy, 
and  the  real  directors  of  the  whole 
policy  of  Athens,  are  well  traced  by 
Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  pj).  180, 
181,  and  189-197).  As  representatives 
of  the  new  system,  they  were  able  to 
encroach  upon  the  Archons'  office,  which, 
sinking  in  importance,  was  first  thrown 
open  to  all  the  citizens,  and  then  deter- 
mined by  lot.  This  last  .step  necessarily 
threw  all  matters  of  importance  upon 
the  Strategi,  who  were  chosen  for  their 
personal  merit  by  the  free  voice  of  the 
citizens. 

^  .Stesilaiis  ("infra,  ch.  114)  and  Aris- 
tides  (Plut.  Vit.  Aristid.  c.  ^),  were  also 
generals ;  and,  perhaps,  Themistocles 
(Plut.  1.  8.  c). 

''  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  the 
first  kuig  of  the  Chersonese.  His  Olym- 
pic victoiy  is  mentioned  in  ch.  :JG. 
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inotlier's  side.  At  the  next  Olympiad  he  won  the  prize  again 
with  the  same  mares ;  upon  which  lie  caused  Pisistratus  to  be 
prochiimed  the  winner,  having  made  an  agreement  with  him  that 
on  vieldins  him  tliis  honour  he  should  be  allowed  to  come  back 
to  his  countiy.  Afterwards,  still  with  the  same  mares,  he  won 
the  prize  a  tlnrd  time ;  whereupon  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
sons  of  Pisistratus,  whose  father  was  no  longer  living.  They  set 
men  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  secretly ;  and  these  men  slew  him 
near  the  government-house  in  the  night-time.  He  was  buried 
outside  the  city,"  beyond  what  is  called  the  Valley  Road  f  and 
right  ojiposite .  his  tomb  were  buried  the  mares  which  had  won 
the  three  prizes.'  The  same  success  had  likewise  been  achieved 
once  previously,  to  wit,  by  the  mares  of  Evagoras  the  Lacedae- 
monian, but  never  except  by  them.  At  the  time  of  Cimon's 
death  Stesagoras,  the  elder  of  his  two  sons,  was  in  the  Chersonese, 
Avhere  he  lived  with  Miltiades  his  uncle  ;  the  younger,  who  was 
called  Miltiades  after  the  founder  of  the  Chersonesite  colony, 
Avas  with  his  father  in  Athens. 

104.  It  was  this  Miltiades  who  now  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians, after  escaping  from  the  Chersonese,  and  twice  nearly 
losing  his  life.  First  he  was  chased  as  far  as  Imbrus  by  the 
Phoenicians,^  who  had  a  great  desire  to  take  him  and  carry  him 
up  to  the  king ;  and  when  he  had  avoided  this  danger,  and, 
having  reached  his  own  country,  thought  himself  to  be  alto- 
gether in  safety,  he  found  his  enemies  waiting  for  him,  and  was 
cited  by  them  before  a  court  and  impeached  for  his  tyranny  in 
the  Chersonese.  But  he  came  off  victorious  here  likewise,  and 
was  thereupon  made  general  of  the  Athenians  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  people.^ 

105.  And  fii'st,  before  they  left  the  city,  the  generals  sent  off 
to  Sparta  a  herald,  one  Pheidippides,^  who  was  by  birth  an  Athe- 

7  The  tomb  of  Ciinon  was  outside  tlie  Reiske). 

gate   of    Melite,    on    the   road   leading  ^  Compare  ^Elian  (Hist.  An.  xii.  40), 

tiirough  the  demus  Coole',  north,  of  tlie  who    mentions   this    fact,   and   likewise 

city.     The  place  was  known  under  the  the  honourable  burial   which  Evagoras 

name  of  "the  Cimonian  monuments"  gave  his  mares. 

(to    Kl/xccvm   ixvr]jxaTa).      Here    Thucy-  ^  Supi'a,  eh.  41. 

dides,  whose  connexion  with  the  family  -  It   is    thought    by   some    that    the 

of  Cimon  has  been  :dready  mentioned  Strategi  were  not  elected  by  their  re- 

(supra,  ch.  .")9,  note  ^),  was  said  to  have  spective  tribes,  but  by  the  whole  mass 

been   biu-ied    (Marcellin.   Vit.    Thucyd.  of  the  citizens  (Pollux,   viii.  87;  Her- 

p.  xi.,  and  p.  xv. ;  Anon.  Vit.  p.  xviii.  mann's  Pol.  Ant.  §  152).     This  passage 

Bekker).  would  favour  such  an  opinion. 

^  Or  "  the  road  through  CosleV    Calc  "  Or  Philippides,  which  is  the  reading 

appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  one  of  some  MiSS.,  and  which  has  the  sup- 

of  the  Attic  demes  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  port  of  Pausanias  (i.  xxviii.  §  4). 
1  jS,  275,  &c.;  ^Esch.  coutr.  Ctes.  p.  584, 
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nitui,  and  liy  profession  and  praotieo  a  trained  runner.  Tliis  man, 
aecordinp:  to  the  account  wliich  he  cave  to  the  Athenians  on  his 
return,  whiMi  he  was  near  I\rount  Partlu^niuni/  above  Tegea,  fell 
in  with  the  pnl  Tan,  who  called  him  by  his  name,  and  bade  him 
ask  the  Athenians  "  wherefore  they  neglected  him  so  entirely, 
when  he  was  kindly  disposed  towards  them,  and  had  often  helped 
them  in  times  past,  and  would  do  so  again  in  time  to  come  ?  " 
The  Athenians,  entirely  believing  in  the  truth  of  this  report, 
as  soon  as  their  afl'airs  were  once  more  in  good  order,  set  up 
a  temple  to  Pan  under  the  Acropolis,^  and,  in  return  for  the 
message  which  I  have  recorded,  established  in  his  honour  yearly 
sacrifices  and  a  torch-race. 

10(J.  On  the  occasion  of  which  we  speak,  when  Pheidippides 
was  sent  by  the  Athenian  generals,  and,  according  to  his  own 
accoimt,  saw  Pan  on  his  journey,  he  reached  Sparta  on  the  very 
next  day  after  quitting  the  city  of  Athens.®  PTpon  his  arrival  he 
■\^•ent  before  the  rulers,  and  said  to  them — 

"  Men  of  Lacedoeraon,  the  Athenians  beseecli  you  to  hasten  to 


^  Mount  Parthenium  bounded  the 
Tegean  plain  upon  the  east  and  noi-tli- 
east.  It  was  crossed  by  tlic  road  which 
led  from  Ai-gos  to  Tegea  (Pausan.  viii. 
liv.  §  5).  The  modern  name  of  tliis 
mountain  is  I'oani ;  but  the  jiass  through 
which  the  i-oad  goes  is  still  called  Far- 
theni  (Leake's  ilorea,  ii.  p.  329).  No 
remains  have  yet  been  discovered  of  the 
temple  of  Pan,  built  upon  this  spot  in 
commemoration  of  this  (supposed)  ap- 
pearance (Pausan.  1.  s.  c). 

*  The  temple  or  rather  chapel  of  Pan 
was  contained  in  a  hollow  in  the  rock 
{4v  a-irriKalu)),  just  below  the  Propylaja, 
or  entrance  to  the  citadel  'Pausan.  i. 
xxviii.  §4).  The  cavern  still  exists,  and 
has  in  it  two  niches,  where  the  statues 
of  Pan  and  Apollo  (who  was  associated 
with  Pan  in  this  temple,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausanias)  may  have  stood.  In  a 
garden,  a  little  way  from  the  cavern,  a 
statue  of  Pan  (now  at  Cambridge)  was 
found  (Leake's  Athens,  p.  170).  This 
may  be  the  statue  dedicated  upon  this 
occasion,  which  was  erected  by  Miltiades, 
and  had  the  following  inscription  written 
for  it  by  Simonides: — 

To;'  rpayonovv  t/x«   Ila^a  TOI'  'ApKoSa,  Tov  Ka- 

To.    ^I^juil', 

TOV  /xtx'  ' .\Br)vaxii>v  aTi\<TO.TO  MtArtaJj/s. 

The  cave  of  Pan  appears  in  coins  re- 
presenting the  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis.    (See  the  annexed  figure.) 


Cave  of  Pan. 

**  The  distance  from  Athens  to  Sparta 
by  the  road  is  reckoned  by  Isocrates 
(Orat.  Paneg.  §  24,  p.  171)  at  1200  stades, 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii.  20,  p.  425),  more 
accurately  at  1140.  Moderns  estimate 
the  direct  distance  at  135  or  140  miles. 
Pheidippides  must  therefore  have  tra- 
velled at  the  rate  of  70  English  miles  a 
day.  Kinneir  says  that  this  is  a  rate 
attained  by  the  modern  Persian  foot- 
messengers  (Geograiih.  Memoir,  p.  44, 
but  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  note  ^)  ; 
and  Pliny  relates  that  two  persons, 
Anystis  a  Lacedicmonian,  andPhilonides 
a  courier  employed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  performed  the  extraordinary  dis- 
tance of  1200  stades  (nearly  140  miles) 
in  a  single  day  (H.  N.  1.  s.  c).    ■ 
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tlieir  aid,  and  not  allow  tliat  state,  which  is  the  most  ancient  ^ 
in  all  Greece,  to  be  enslaved  by  the  barbarians.  Eretria,  look 
you,  is  already  carried  away  captive ;  and  Greece  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  no  mean  city," 

Thus  did  Pheidippidos  deliver  the  message  committed  to  him. 
And  the  Spartans  wished  to  help  the  Athenians,  but  were  unable 
to  give  them  any  present  succour,  as  they  did  not  like  to  break 
their  established  law.  It  was  then  the  ninth  day  of  the  first 
'"Hecade  f  and  they  could  not  march  out  of  Sparta  on  the  ninth, 
when  the  moon  had  not  reached  the  full.^  So  they  waited  for 
the  full  of  the  moon. 

107.  The  barbarians  were  conducted  to  Marathon  by  Hippias, 
the  son  of  Pisistratus,  who  the  night  before  had  seen  a  strange 
vision  in  his  sleep.  He  dreamt  of  lying  in  his  mother's  arms,  and 
conjectm*ed  the  dream  to  mean  that  he  would  be  restored  to 
Athens,  recover  the  power  wliich  he  had  lost,  and  afterwards  live 
to  a  good  old  age  in  his  native  country.  Such  was  the  sense  in 
which  he  interpreted  the  vision,^  He  now  proceeded  to  act  as  guide 
to  the  Persians ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  landed  the  prisoners 
taken  from  Eretria  upon  the  island  that  is  called  ^gileia,'- 


^  It  was  the  favourite  boast  of  Atlic^us 
that  her  inhabitants  were  avrox^oves — • 
sprung  from  the  soil.  Hence  the  adop- 
tion of  the  symbol  of  the  grasshopper 
(Thucyd.  i.  6  ;  Aristoph.  Eq.  1231  ; 
"Nub.  955,  ed.  Bothe).  Her  territory 
had  never  been  overrun  by  an  enemy; 
and  so  her  cities  had  never  been  over- 
thrown or  removed,like  the  cities  in  other 
countries  (compare  Herod,  i.  56,  vii. 
171;  Thucyd.  i.  2;  Plat.  Tim.  p,  10,  ed. 
Tauchn.;  Slenex.  pp.  186,  198;  Isocrat. 
Paueg.  §  4,  p.  166). 

^  The  Greeks  divided  their  month  of 
29  or  30  days  into  three  periods  : — 1 . 
The  ix^v  Iffrdfievos,  from  the  1st  day  to 
the  loth  inclusively ;  2.  The  fxriv  fieffwv, 
from  the  11th  to  the  20th ;  and  3.  The 
I.L7}v  (pdivcep,  or  clttIuv,  from  the  21st  to 
the  end.  The  ninth  daj^  of  the  first 
decade  is  thus  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  itself.  The  battle  of  Marathon 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mouth 
Boedromion  (Plutarch,  de  Malig.  Herod, 
p.  861,  E.  &c.),  which  corresponded 
pretty  nearly  with  our  September. 

**  Mr.  Grote  believes  that  this  was  no 
pretence,  but  the  "  blind  tenacity  of 
ancient  habit"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  p. 
460).  W'e  find  such  a  feeling,  he  says, 
to  abate,  but  never  to  disappear  in  the 
Spartan  history ;  and  he  refers  to  the 


hesitation  shown  before  the  battle  of 
Plataaa  (infra,  ix.  7-10)  as  indicating  the 
reality  of  this  motive  ;  but  both  that 
and  the  similar  withholding  of  the 
bulk  of  their  troops  from  Thermopylae 
(vii.  206)  may  be  explained  on  selfish 
grounds,  and  fail  to  show  that  the  ex- 
cuse was  more  than  a  subterfuge.  I 
know  but  of  one  occasion  in  Si^artan 
histoiy  where  their  own  interests  were 
plainly  attacked,  in  which  a  religious 
motive  is  said  to  have  had  any  share  in 
l^reventing  their  troops  from  stirring. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesiau 
war,  at  the  first  seizure  of  Pylos,  the 
occurrence  of  a  festival  appears  as  one 
out  of  manj^  reasons  of  their  delay  in 
making  a  resistance  (Thucyd.  iv.  5) ; 
but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  made 
light  of  the  occasion,  and  thought  no 
hurry  was  needed. 

^  Compare  the  dream  of  Cffisar  and 
its  interpretation  (Suet.  Jul.  Ca;s.  §  7, 
p.  16;  Pint.  Vit.  Caes.  c.  32). 

2  The  ^gileia  here  spoken  of  is  not 
the  island  of  that  name  near  Crete,  of 
which  Stephen  speaks  (Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  AlylKfLa),  and  which  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  ^^glia  (H. 
N.  iv.  12,  p.  212),  but  an  island,  or 
rather  islet,  between  Euboea  and  Attica, 
at  the  entrance  of  what  was  called  the 
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a  traot  belonginc;  to  the  Styreaiis,-'  after  \\h\rh  he  hrouglit  the 
fleet  to  aiu'hor  olV  ^raratliou,  and  luarshaned  the  bands  of  llie 
barbarians  as  thoy  disonibarked.  As  ]\o  was  tluis  ('in[)h)ved  it 
chanced  that  he  sneezed  and  at  tlie  same  time  coughed  with 
more  viohMice  than  Mas  liis  wont.  ]Sow',  as  lie  was  a  mstn 
advanced  in  years,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  teetli  were  loose, 
it  so  liaj)i>ened  that  one  of  them  was  driven  out  witli  the  force 
of  the  c(Migh,  and  fell  down  into  the  sand,  llippias  took  all  the 
pains  he  could  to  find  it ;  but  the  tooth  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  : 
whereupon  he  f(?tched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  to  the  bystanders — 

"  After  all,  the  land  is  not  ours ;  and  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
bring  it  under.  All  my  shave  in  it  is  the  portion  of  which  my 
tooth  has  possession." 

80  Hippias  bcdieved  that  in  this  way  his  dream  was  out.^ 

108.  The  Athenians  were  drawn  np  in  order  of  battle  in  a 
sacred  close  belonging  to  Hercules,^'  when  they  were  joined  by 
the  Platscans,  who  came  in  fnll  force  to  their  aid.  Some  time 
before,'"'  the  Platajans  had  put  themselves  under  the  rule  of  the 
Athenians  ;  and  these  last  had  already  nndertalcen  many  labours 
on  their  behalf.  The  occasion  of  the  surrender  was  th(,'  following. 
The  Plata^ans  suffered  grievous  things  at  the  hands  of  the  men 
of  Thebes ;  so,  as  it  chanced  that  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Anax- 
andridas,  and  the  Laceda-monians  were  in  their  neighbonrhood, 
they  first  of  all  offered  to  surrender  themselves  to  them.  But 
the  Lacedajmonians  refused  to  receive  them,  and  said — 

"  We  dwell  too  far  off  from  you,  and  ours  would  be  but  chill 

Myrtoan  Sea.     (Cf.  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  !'_',  xxxii.  §  4).      Colonel   Leake   suijposes 

p.  215,  and  Ptolem.  Geograph.  v.  "J,  p.  that  the  remaius  of  a  temple  uear  Vnnid 

139,  wliere  .iEgiUa  seems  to  be  iiiteuded  (which  he  regards  as  the  ancient  Mara- 

bj-  BeA7ia\iy.)  thon)  are  those  of  the  Heracleium,  and 

*  Styra  was  a  town  of  southern  Eu-  that   the    sacred    precinct,    or    temewis, 

boca,  not  far  from  Caiystus  (Strab.  x.  p.  was  in  the  plain  below  (Demi  of  Attica, 

650).     According  to  Pausanias  it  was  a  p.  98;  App.  I.  p.  211).    See  the  plan  of 

Drj'opian  settlement   (iv.  xxxiv.  §  0).  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  supra,  p.  .JOo. 
The   modern  Stonra  I'etains  the  ancient         '^  Twenty-nine  years  before  (n.c.  519), 

name,  and  probably  occupies  nearly  the  if  we   accept  the    date    of  Thucydides 

ancient  site.  (iii.  08) ;  but  Mr.  Grote  ( Hist,  of  Greece, 

■•  On   the  disappointinf/  fulfilment   of  iv.    p.    222,    note)    has    shown    strong 

dreams,  see   i.  114;   and   compare   the  grounds  for  believing  that  Thucydides 

^lagian  doctrine  on  the  sxibject  (i.  120).  has    for    once    fallen    into    error.      If 

'  Hercules  was  among  the  gods  spe-  Herodotus  has  rightly  represented  the 

cially  worshipped  at  I\Iarathon.     Tradi-  motive    of   Cleomenes,    the  transaction 

tion   said   that   the    hero    had    himself  can  scarcely  have  occurred   during  the 

visited  the  place ''Apollod.  II.  V.  7),  and  reign   of  Hijipias,    with   whom   Sparta 

that  his  sons  had  dwelt  there  dui-ing  wiis  on  the  mo.st  friendly  terms  (v.  G.'3, 

the  gi-eater  part  of  their  exile  in  Attica  91).      Mr.  Grote   supposes   it  to   have 

(ib.    II.   viii.    2).      The    Marathonians  taken  place  at  tlie  close  of  the  second 

claimed  to  have  inti'oduced  the  wor.ship  expedition    of  Cleomenes    into   Attrica 

of    Hercules  into    Greece    (Paussn .  i.  js.c.  50-^  or  JU7  (supra,  v.  72,  7j), 
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succour.  Ye  might  oftentimes  be  carried  into  slavery  before 
one  of  us  heard  of  it.  Wo  counsel  you  rather  to  give  yourselves 
up  to  the  Athenians,  who  are  your  next  neighbours,  and  well 
able  to  shelter  you."  " 

This  they  said,  not  so  much  out  of  good  will  towards  the  Pla- 
tjBans  as  because  they  wislied  to  involve  the  Athenians  in  trouble 
by  engaging  them  in  wars  with  the  Boeotians.  The  Plata^ans, 
however,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  them  this  counsel, 
complied  at  once ;  and  when  the  sacrifice  to  the  Twelve  Gods 
was  being  offered  at  Athens,  they  came  and  sat  as  suppliants 
about  the  altar,  ^  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Athenians. 
The  Thebans  no  sooner  learnt  what  the  Plateaus  had  done  than 
instantly  they  marched  out  against  them,  while  the  Athenians 
sent  troops  to  their  aid.  As  the  two  armies  were  about  to  join 
battle,  the  Corinthians,  who  chanced  to  be  at  hand,  would  not 
allow  them  to  engage ;  both  sides  consented  to  take  them  for 
arbitrators,  whereupon  they  made  up  the  quarrel,  and  fixed  the 
boundary-line  between  the  two  states  upon  this  condition :  to 
wit,  that  if  any  of  the  Boeotians  wished  no  longer  to  belong  to 
Boeotia,  the  Thebans  should  allow  them  to  follow  then-  own 
inclinations.  The  Corinthians,  when  they  had  thus  decreed, 
forthwith  departed  to  their  homes :  the  Athenians  likewise  set 
off  on  their  return ;  but  the  Boeotians  fell  upon  them  during  the 
march,  and  a  battle  was  fought  wherein  they  were  worsted  by 
the  Athenians.  Hereupon  these  last  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  line  wliich  the  Corinthians  had  fixed,  but  advanced  beyond 
those  limits,  and  made  the  Asopus  ^  the  boundaiy-line  between 
the  country  of  the  Thebans  and  that  of  the  Platseans  and 
Hysians.  Under  such  circumstances  did  the  Plataeans  give 
themselves  up  to  Athens ;  and  now  they  were  come  to  Marathon 
to  bear  the  x\thenians  aid. 

109.  The  Athenian  generals  were  divided  in  their  opinions ; 
and  some  advised  not  to  risk  a  battle,  because  they  were  too  few 

^  The  same  account  of  the  origin  of  ed.    Reiske),    Plutarch    (Nicias,  c.    13), 

the  alliance  is  given  briefly  by  Thucy-  and  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 

dides  (iii.  55).       '  Orators  (1.  s.  c).     It  seems  to  have  been 

*  The  altar   of  the  Twelve  Gods  at  used  as  a  point  from  which  to  measure 

Athens  has  been  mentioned  before  (ii.  distances  (supra,  ii.  7). 
7).     It  was  in  the  Agora,  near  the  statue         °  The  Asopus  is  the  modern  Vwk'ni, 

of    Demosthenes    and    the    temple    of  the    great   river    of    southern   Boeotia. 

Mars  (Vit.  X.  Orat. ;  Plut.  ii.  p.  847,  A. ;  The  situation  of  Hysitc  has  been  given 

Pausan.  i.   viii.  §   5).      Thucydides  in-  above  (v.  74,  note).     Platffiais  undoubt- 

forms  us  that  it  was  first  dedicated  by  edly  the   modern  Kokla  (Gell's  Itin.  pp. 

Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias,  during  111,  112;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  ii. 

his  archonship  (vi.  54).    It  is  mentioned  323-325). 
by  Lycurgus  (contra  Leocrat.   p.   198, 

VOL.  IIL  2d. 
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to  enp^ago  such  a  liost  as  that  of  the  Medes,  wliilo  others  were 
for  liiiliting  at  onoo :  and  aiuoii^  Ihosc  hist  Avas  IMiltiaxk^s.  lie 
therefore,  seeing  that  o|»ini()ns  were  thus  divided,  and  that  the 
less  worthy  counsel  aj^pcared  likely  to  jirevail,  resolved  to  go  to 
the  jxdeniarch,  and  have  a  conference  with  him.  For  the  man 
on  whom  the  lot  fell  to  be  polemarch  ^  at  Athens  was  entitled  to 
give  his  vote  with  the  ten  generals,  since  anciently  ^  the  Athe- 
nians allowed  him  an  equal  right  of  vothig  with  them.  The 
polemarch  at  this  juncture  was  Callimachus  of  Aphidna?  f  to 
him  therefore  Miltiades  went,  and  said  : — 

"  With  thee  it  rests,  Callimachus,  either  to  bring  Athens  to 
slavery,  or,  by  secimng  her  freedom,  to  leave  behind  thee  to  all 
futm-e  generations  a  memory  beyond  even  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton.  For  never  since  the  time  that  the  Athenians  became 
a  people  were  they  in  so  great  a  danger  as  now.  If  they  bow 
their  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Medes,  the  woes  which  they 
will  have  to  suffer  when  given  into  the  power  of  Hippias  are 
already  determined  on ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  tight  and 
overcome,  Athens  may  rise  to  be  the  very  first  city  in  Greece. 
How  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  things  are  likely  to  happen, 
and  how  the  determining  of  them  in  some  sort  rests  with  thee,  I 
will  now  proceed   to  make   clear.     We  generals  are  ten  in 

^  The    Polemarch,     or  War-Archon,  198,   ed.   Tauchn.).     Tlic  change   from 
was   the  third   archon  in  dignity,  and  open  election  to  the  lot  most  probably 
before  the  time  of  Clisthenes  had  con-  occurred  shortly  after  Marathon,  and  in 
Btitutionally   the   genei-al    superintend-  connexion  with  the  great  act    of  Aris- 
ence    of  all    military    matters,  having  tides,  the  "throwing  open  to  all  citizens, 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  the  kings  as  without  respect  to  tribe  or  property,  of 
respected   war.     (Cf.   Photius,  ad   voc.  the   archonship    and   all    other   public 
UoXfixapXos.)     It  appears  by  the  posi-  offices"    (cf.   Hermann's    Pol.   Ant.   of 
tion  of  Callimachus   on  this   occasion,  Greece,  §  112).     Ai-istides  himself,  we 
that  the  legislation  of  Clisthenes,  though  are  told,  was  in  the  year  after  Marathon 
it  committed  the  general  direction  of  elected  archon  by  open  vote  (Idomeneus 
military    affairs    to    the  Ten   Strategi  ap.  Plutarch.  Arist.  c.  1). 
(supra,  ch.  103,  note  ^),  yet  did  not  at  ^  'When  Herodotus  wrote,  the  pole- 
once  deprive  the  Polemarch  of  his  an-  march  had  no  military  functions  at  all, 
cient   office,  but   made  him   a  sort  of  but    "  attended    to   the    pei'sonal  and 
colleague  of  the  generals,  with  certain  family  interests  of  the  metics  and  fo- 
gpecial  and  peculiar  privileges,  as  that  reigners  in  general "  (Hermann,  §  138). 
of  commanding  the  right  wing  (infra,  ^  Little  is  known  of  Aphidutc,  except 
ch.    111;.     There   can   be   little   doubt  that  it  was  a  strong  position  between 
that   Herodotus  ha-s   fallen  into   error  Phyle  and  Rhamnus  (Dem.  de  Cor.  § 
■nith  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  i2j,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dece- 
Polemarch  was  elected  at  this  period,  lea  ''infra,  ix.  73).     Col.  Leake  places  it 
having,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes  (Hist,  of  conjocturally  at  the  hill  of  Kotroni,  a 
Greece,  iv.  p.  197,  note  '^),  "  transfen'ed  strong  height  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
to  the  year  490  n.c.  the  practice  of  his  valley  of  the  river  of  Marathon,  where 
own  time."    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  are    "considerable    remains    indicating 
the  office   can   liave   Ijeen   assigned  by  the  site  of  a  fortified  demua  "  (Demi  of 
wliile  it  had  such  important  duties  lot,  Attica,  p.  21), 
l>elonging  to  it  (cf.  Aiist.  Pol.  vi.  4,  p. 
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number,  and  our  votes  are  divided ;  half  of  us  wish  to  engage, 
half  to  avoid  a  combat.  Now,  if  we  do  not  fight,  I  look  to  see  a 
great  disturbance  at  Athens  which  will  shake  men's  resolutions, 
and  then  I  fear  they  will  submit  themselves ;  but  if  we  fight  the 
battle  before  any  unsoundness  show  itself  among  our  citizens, 
let  the  gods  but  give  us  fair  play,  and  we  are  well  able  to  over- 
come the  enemy.  On  thee  therefore  we  depend  in  tliis  matter, 
which  lies  wholly  in  thine  own  power.  Thou  hast  only  to  add 
thy  vote  to  my  side  and  thy  country  wiU  be  free,  and  not  free 
only,  but  the  first  state  in  Greece.  Or,  if  thou  preferrest  to 
give  thy  vote  to  them  who  would  decline  the  combat,  then  the 
reverse  will  follow." 

110.  Miltiades  by  these  words  gained  Callimachus ;  and  the 
addition  of  the  polemarch's  vote  caused  the  decision  to  be  in 
favour  of  fighting.  Hereupon  all  those  generals  who  had  been 
desirous  of  hazarding  a  battle,  when  their  turn  came  to  command 
the  army,  gave  up  their  right  to  Miltiades.*  He  however, 
though  he  accepted  their  offers,  nevertheless  waited,  and  would 
not  fight,  until  his  own  day  of  command  arrived  in  due  course.^ 

111.  Then  at  length,  when  his  own  turn  was  come,  the  Athe- 
nian battle  was  set  in  array,  and  this  Avas  the  order  of  it.  Calli- 
machus the  polemarch  led  the  right  wing ;  for  it  was  at  that  time 
a  rule  with  the  Athenians  to  give  the  right  wing  to  tlie  pole- 
march.*'  After  this  followed  the  tribes,  according  as  they  were 
numbered,'''  in  an  unbroken   line ;  while  last  of  all  came  the 

■*  Ai-istides  is  said  to  have  been  one  exj^osure  of  those  who  fought  at  this 
of  the  Strategi  who  recommended  an  end  of  the  line,  particularly  when  out- 
immediate  engagement  (Plut.  Vit.  Arist.  flanked,  from  the  shield  being  carried 
c.  5).  Themistocles  was  on  the  same  on  the  left  arm  (cf.  Thucyd.  v.  71). 
side;  but  it  isuncei'tain  whether  he  held  The  Polemarch  took  the  post  as  repre- 
the  office  of  Strategus.  seutative  of  the  king,  whose  position  it 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  justice  in  had  been  in  the   ancient  times.      (See 

Mr.  Grote's  remark  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  Eurip.  Suppl.  656.) 

p.  46;3),that  "  Miltiades  would  not  have  '  It  would  seem  that  the  democratical 

admitted  any  serious  postponement  of  arrangements  of  the  Clisthenic  consti- 

the  battle  upon  such  a  punctilio."  Still  tution  prevailed  in  the  camp   no  less 

it   is  clear   that    the   Greeks  were  en-  than  in  the  city  itself.     Not  only  was 

camped  for  several  days  oi^posite  to  the  the  army  marshalled  by  tribes,  but  the 

Persians,    unless    we   are   to    set   aside  tribes    stood   in    their   jjolitical    order, 

altogether  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  that  is,  in  the  order  which  had  been 

We  must  therefore  explain  the  delay  in  determined  by  lot  at  the  beginning  of 

some  way.     (See  on  this  point  the  re-  the  civil  year  for  the  furnishing  of  the 

marks  on  the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  prytanes.     The  tribe    .Slantis    had   the 

in  the  Appendix  to  this  book,  Essay  i.  right  wing,  because  it  was  the  prytauy  of 

§  7.)  that  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  battle  (Plat. 

®  The  rii/A^  wing  was  the  special  post  Sympos.  p.  628,  D.).     The  tribes  An- 

of  honour  (vide  infra,  ix.  27,  where  the  tiochis  and  Leontis  were  in  the  centre, 

Athenians  dispute  with  the  Tegeans  the  the   former   commanded   by   Aristides, 

right  of  occupying  it  before  the  battle  the  latter  commanded  or  accompanied 

of  Plataea).    This  arose  from  the  greater  by  Themistocles    (ib.   p.  628,    E.,  F.). 
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riat.Taus,  fonnins:  the  left  wing.  And  ever  since  that  day  it  has 
been  a  custom  with  tlio  Atlionians,  in  the  sacrifices  and  assem- 
blies liold  each  lifth  year  at  Athens,**  for  the  Athenian  herald  to 
implore  the  blessing  of  the  gods  on  the  Platajans  conjointly 
with  the  Athenians.  Now,  as  they  marshalled  the  host  upon  the 
field  of  ^Marathon,  in  order  tliat  the  Athenian  front  might  be  of 
equal  k-ngth  with  the  Median,  the  ranks  of  the  centre  were 
diminislied,  and  it  became  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  while 
the  wings  were  both  made  strong  with  a  depth  of  many  ranks. 

112.  So  when  the  battle  was  set  in  array,  and  the  victims 
showed  themselves  favourable,  instantly  the  Athenians,  so  soon 
as  tliey  were  let  go,  charged  the  barbarians  at  a  run.^  Now  the 
distance  between  the  two  armies  was  little  short  of  eight  fiu"- 
lougs.  The  Persians,  therefore,  when  they  saw  the  Greeks 
coming  on  at  speed,  made  ready  to  receive  them,  although  it 
seemed  to  them  that  the  Athenians  were  bereft  of  their  senses, 
and  bent  upon  their  own  destruction  ;  for  they  saw  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men  coming  on  at  a  run  without  either  horsemen  or 
archers.^      Such  was   the   opinion  of  the   barbarians  ;  but  the 


The  position  of  the  other  tribes  is  not 
known. 

^  The  Panathenaic  festival  is  probably 
intended.  It  was  held  every  fifth  year 
(i.  c.  once  in  every  four  years,  half-way 
between  the  Olympic  festivals),  and 
was  the  great  religious  assembly  (ira^^- 
71/pts ,  of  the  Athenians.  The  sacrifices 
with  which  it  opened  were  of  a  magni- 
ficent character,  for  every  town  in 
Attica,  and  every  colony  of  Athens,  and 
in  after  times  every  subject  city,  sent  a 
bull  as  an  offering.  After  these  victims 
were  slain,  and  before  the  feasting 
upon  their  flesh  began,  the  solemn 
prayer  mentioned  in  the  text  seems  to 
have  been  offered.  (See  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Antiquities,  pp.  705,  706.) 

*  It  is  questioned  by  some  writers 
what  this  really  means.  Col.  Leake 
thinks  that  the  Greeks  can  only  have 
begun  by  a  "quick  step,"  the  rapidity 
of  which  may  have  been  increased  as 
they  approached  the  Persian  line  (Demi 
of  Attica,  App.  I.  p.  212).  Mr.  Finlay 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  They  suppose 
that  a'  run  of  a  mile  must  have  disor- 
dered the  troops,  and  unfitted  them  for 
engaging  with  the  enemy.  Mr.  Grote 
admits  this  result,  but  still  believes  in 
the  fact  of  the  run,  which,  he  observes, 
"was  obviously  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  connected  with  the 
battle "  (Hist,    of  Greece,    iv.   p.   470, 


note).  He  ascribes  the  defeat  of  the 
Greek  centre  to  the  disorder  produced 
by  the  rapid  advance.  But  if  this  had 
been  so,  is  it  likely  that  Herodotus 
would  have  failed  to  notice  it  ?  Per- 
haps sufficient  allowance  has  not  been 
commonly  made  for  the  effect  of  ath- 
letic training  upon  the  Greek  frame. 
(See  Professor  Crea.sy's  'Fifteen  De- 
cisive Battles,'  p.  34,  where  this  point 
is  noticed.) 

^  It  was  probably  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  Greeks  in  archers  and 
cavalry  that  the  rapid  charge  was  made. 
It  took  the  Persians  by  surjjrise,  and 
allowed  their  light-armed  troops  no 
time  to  act.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Persian  horse  was  absent  from 
the  battle,  having  been  sent  on  some 
other  service.  At  least  the  explanation 
given  by  Suidas  of  the  proverb,  "x<«'P'^ 
t7r7re7s,"  favours  such  a  supposition. 
(See  Appendix,  Essay  i.  §  8.) 

The  sterile  and  mountainous  character 
of  Attica  made  it  unfit  to  breed  horses. 
Athens,  however,  was  not  absolutely 
without  cavalry  even  in  very  early  times. 
The  requirement  of  two  horsemen  from 
each  Naucrary  (Pollux,  viii.  108)  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  an  ancient  one, 
and  would  have  given,  in  the  times  an- 
terior to  Clisthenes,  90,  in  those  subse- 
quent, 100  horse-soldiers.  If  the  iirTreTs 
of  the  Solonian  constitution  fcontinucd 
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Athenians  in  close  array  fell  upon  them,  and  fought  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  They  were  the  fii'st  of  the  Greeks, 
so  far  as  I  know,  who  introduced  the  custom  of  charging  the 
enemy  at  a  run,  and  they  were  likewise  the  iirst  who  dared  to 
look  upon  the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men  clad  in  that 
fashion.^  Until  this  time  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  had  been 
a  terror  to  the  Greeks  to  hear. 

113.  The  two  armies  fought  together  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon for  a  length  of  time  ;  and  in  the  mid  battle,  where  the 
Persians  themselves  and  the  Sacse  had  their  place,^  the  barba- 
rians were  victorious,  and  broke  and  pursued  the  Greeks  into 
the  inner  country ;  but  on  the  two  wings  the  Athenians  and  the 
Plata^ans  defeated  the  enemy.  Having  so  done,  they  suffered 
the  routed  barbarians  to  fly  at  their  ease,  and  joining  the  two 
wings  in  one,  fell  upon  those  who  had  broken  their  own  centre, 
and  fought  and  conquered  them.  These  hkewise  fled,  and  now 
the  Athenians  hung  upon  the  rimaways  and  cut  them  down, 
chasing  them  all  the  way  to  the  shore,  on  reaching  which  they 
laid  hold  of  the  ships  and  called  aloud  for  fire. 

114.  It  was  in  the  struggle  here  that  Callimachus  the  pole- 
march,  after  greatly  distinguishing  himself,^  lost  his  hfe ;  Stesi- 
laiis  too,  the  son  of  Thrasilaiis,  one  of  the  generals,  was  slain ; 
and  Cynsegirus,^  the  son  of  Euphorion,  having  seized  on  a  vessel 

in  the  Clistliemc)  all  served,  the  number  arrangement,  although  usual  among  the 

now,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  Persians,  and  perhaps  invariably  adopted 

lai'ger.     It  seems  however  to  have  been  when    the   king   was     present    (Arrian, 

not  till  after  the  Persian  war,  that  the  Exp.  Ales.  ii.   8,   AapeTos  rh  ^irrov  t^s 

number  was    increased   to   300,    or,  in-  TracrTjs  ralsajs  iiritxi,  Kaddinp  vofjios  tols 

eluding  the  Scythian  horse-archers,  GuO  Yl^pcrSiv  fiaffiXevai.  reraxdai.      Comj^are 

(^schin.   de  F.  L.  p.  335,   ed.  Reiske ;  Xen.  Anab.  i.  viii.  §  2 1 -'23,  and  Cyrop. 

of.  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Eq.  225,  ^aav  [oi  viii.  v.  §  8),  was  departed  from  occa- 

jTnrery]    to    fxhv    irpanov     f^aKocnot    Thv  sionally    by    their    commanders,    as    is 

apiOfxov).     A   little   later  it   was  raised  jilain  from  Mardonius's    disposition    of 

again  to   1200,  an  amount  which  does  his  troojDS  before  the  battle  of  Platsca 

not  appear  to  have  been  exceeded  in  the  (infra,  ix.  31). 

most  tiourishing  times  (cf.  Thucyd.  ii.         ■*  Callimachus  was  rejDresented  in  the 

13;  ^liscbin.  de  F.  L.  p.  336;  Andoc.  Pcecile  at  Athens,  in  a  picture  painted 

de  Pac.   §    7,    p.   50;    Schol.  Aristoph.  not  long  after  the  event,  as,  together 

1.  s.  c.  ;    Suidas  in  voc).     The  horse-  with  Miltiades,  taking  the  most  jDromi- 

archers  were  not  included  in  this  num-  uent  part  in  the  battle   (Pausan.  i.  xv. 

ber  (Andoc.  1.  s.  c).  §  4).     Polemon,  a  sophist  in  the  time  of 

-  On   the    exaggeration    involved   in  the  Antonines,  composed  a  funeral  ora- 

this   statement,    see   the    Introductory  tion  in  his  honour,  wherein  he  spoke  of 

Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  66,  note  *.  his   having   been    pierced  by  so  many 

^  Mr.  Grote  notices  the  similar  battle  weapons  that  his   body  was  prevented 

array  of  the  Turkish  armies,  where  the  from  falling.    (Compare  Aristid.  Pauath. 

centre   is    the   post    of  honour,   and    is  p.  216,  and  ^liau,  N.  A.  vii.  38.) 
usually  occupied  by  the  sultan  or  other         -^  CyuKgirus  was  a  brother  of  iEschy- 

chief   commander,    suiTounded    by   the  lus  (Suidas,  ad  voc).     Later  writers,  as 

flower  of  the  cavalry  or  spahis  (Hist,  of  Justin  (ii.  9)  and  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 

Greece,    iv.  p.  468,  note  -)  ;    but  this  (Plut.  Op.  ii.  p.  305,  B.,  C),  greatly  ex- 
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of  tlio  onoiny's  by  tlio  ornament  at  the  stern,"  liad  his  hand  cut 
off  by  f  ho  blow  of  an  axe,  and  so  perished  ;  as  likewise  did  many 
other  Athenians  of  note  and  name.'' 

1 1.'.  Nevt'rth«>less  the  Athenians  secured  in  this  way  seven  of 
theTvessels;  while  Avith  the  remainder  the  barbarians  pushed  off, 
and  taking  aboard  their  l^retrian  prisoners  from  the  island  Avliero 
they  hail  left  them,  doubled  Capo  Suuium,  hoping  to  reach 
Athens  before  the  return  of  the  Athenians.  The  Alcma^ouida? 
were  accused  by  their  countrymen  of  suggesting  this  course  to 
them ;  they  had,  it  was  said,  an  understanding  with  the  Persians, 
and  made  a  signal  to  them,**  by  raising  a  sliiekl,  after  they  were 
embarked  in  their  ships. 

116.  The  Persians  accordingly  sailed  round  Sunium.  But 
the  Athenians  with  all  possible  speed  marched  away  to  the 
defence  of  their  city,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Athens  before 
the  appearance  of  the  barbarians  :  *  and  as  their  camp  at  Mara- 
thon had  been  pitched  in  a  precinct  of  Hercules,  so  now  they 
encamped   in   another  precinct   of  the   same  god    at   Cynos- 


aggerated  his  exploit.  According  to 
them,  when  lie  lost  hi.s  right  hand,  he 
seized  the  vessel  with  his  left,  and  when 
that  was  cut  oflf,  caught  it  with  his 
teeth,  and  would  not  let  go  his  hold 
till  he  was  slain.  He  too  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Pojcile  (^lian,  1.  s.  c.). 

'  The  ornament  at  the  stern  {&<p\a<Trov 
or  aplmtre)  consisted  of  wooden  planks 
curved  gracefully  in  continuance  of  the 
sweep  by  which  the  stem  of  the  ancient 
ship  rose  from  the  sea.  Vessels  were 
ordinarily  ranged  along  a  beach  with 
their  stems  towai-ds  the  shore  (Virg. 
^n.  iii.  277,  "Stant  Wtore  puppes ;"  cf. 
vi.  3-5,  901,  &c.),  and  thus  were  liable 
to  be  seized  by  the  stern-ornament. 
Homer  had  represented  Hector  as  laying 
hold  of  a  vessel  in  this  way  in  the  battle 
at  the  ships  (II.  xv.  717). 

^  The  names  of  these  persons  have 
not  come  down  to  us.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  ^schylus,  and  his  brother 
Ameinias,  of  whom  we  hear  below  f  viii. 
84-,  93),  were  present  at  the  fight,  and 
behaved  with  gallantry  (Marm.  Par.  48 ; 
Athenffius,  xiv.  6 ;  Pausan.  i.  i.  4  ; 
Suidas,  ad  voc.  A«Vx"A.oy).  Themisto- 
cles  and  Aristides  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  among  the  combatants. 
They  fought  in  the  centre,  where  the 
tribes  Leontis  and  Antiochis  were  de- 
feated by  the  enemy  (Plut.  Aristid.  c.  5). 

'  Colonel  Leake  says  that  raising  a 
shield  was  "  not  an   uncommon  signal 


among  the  Greeks"  (Demi  of  Attica, 
App.  I.  p.  207,  note  ').  He  refers  to 
the  well-known  passage  inDiodorus  (xx. 
51),  where  Demetrius  is  related  to  have 
raised  a  golden  shield  as  a  signal  for 
beginning  the  battle.  But  I  am  aware 
of  only  one  other  instance  (Xen.  Hell. 
ii.i.  §27). 

'-•  Marathon  is  six  and'  twenty  miles 
from  Athens  by  the  common  route, 
that  which  passes  between  Hymettus 
and  Pentelicus.  If  the  Greeks  per- 
formed this  march,  one  of  seven  hours, 
the  very  same  afternoon,  as  Herodotus 
has  been  thought  to  imply,  it  would  be 
about  the  most  remarkable  of  the  events 
of  a  very  memorable  day.  Perhaps 
Herodotus  did  not  intend  such  extreme 
activity.  The  Persians,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  sailed  first  to  iEgileia, 
which  was  fifteen  miles  from  Marathon 
in  a  north-easterly  direction.  It  would 
not  be  until  their  fleet  was  seen  standing 
in  again  for  the  Attic  coast  instead  of 
rounding  Euboea,  that  a  suspicion  would 
arise  of  their  intention.  This  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  have  been  early  the 
next  day.  I'hen  the  Athenians  set  off 
with  all  speed,  and,  as  the  voyage  wa? 
nearly  four  times  the  length  of  the  land 
journey,  arrived  first.  Plutarch  sup- 
ports this  view,  since  he  says  expressly 
that  Miltiades  returned  to  Athens  the 
day  after  the  battle  (Bellone  an  pace 
clariores  fuerint  Athenienses,  ii.  p.  350). 
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arges.^  The  barbarian  fleet  arrived,  and  lay  to  off  Plialerum, 
whiqh.  was  at  that  time  the  haven  of  Athens ;  ^  but  after  resting 
awhile  upon  theii-  oars,  they  departed  and  sailed  away  to  Asia. 

117.  There  fell  in  this  battle  of  Marathon,  on  the  side  of  the 
barbarians,  about  six  thousand  and  four  hundred  men ;  ^  on  that 
of  the  Athenians,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two."*     Such  was  the 


*  Supra,  V.  63.  Cynosarges  was  situ- 
ated very  near  the  famous  Lyceum,  the 
school  of  Aristotle.  Both  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  district  called  Cepi,  or  "  the 
Gardens,"  which  was  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  city  towards  the 
Ilissus,  and  may  have  been  in  part 
within  and  in  part  without  the  walls 
(Pausan.  i.  xix.  §  2-4,  and  xxvii.  §  4  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5,  p.  G31 ;  Liv.  xxxi. 
24).  Cynosarges  itself  lay  outside  the 
•city,  a  little  way  from  the  Diomeian 
gate  (Diog.  Laert.  vi.  13;  Plut.  Them. 
c.  1).  It  was  a  grassy  spot,  thickly 
shaded  with  trees  (Dicaearch.  Fr.  59), 
situated  upon  rising  ground  (Plut.  Vit. 
X.  Rhet.  ii.  p.  838,  B),  and  is  placed 
with  much  probability  by  Colonel  Leake 
"at  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Lycabettus"  (Athens, 
§  vi.  p.  277).  It  would  thus  both  lie 
upon  the  common  route  from  Athens  to 
Marathon,  and  command  a  prospect  of 
the  sea  and  of  the  roadstead  of  Pha- 
lerum. 

The  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cynosarges 
is  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of 
writers.  (See,  besides  the  authorities 
already  quoted,  Aristoph.  Ran.  612; 
Polem.  II.  Fr.  78 ;  Hesych.  in  voc. ; 
Harpocrat.  sub  voc.  'Hpa/cAeia,  &c.). 
Besides  the  temple,  there  was  also  a 
gymnasium,  or  public  exercise-ground, 
at  the  place  (Liv.,  Diog.  Laert.,  Plutarch, 
Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  &c.). 

'  Supra,  V.  63. 

"*  The  moderation  of  this  estimate 
contrasts  remarkably  with  the  exagge- 
rated statements  of  later  times.  The 
inscription  under  the  picture  in  the 
Pcecile  put  the  number  of  the  slain  at 
200,000. 

'EWrjvtov  ffpo^axovi/xes  '\9rjvaioi.  MapaSwi't 
'E^KTe  Lvav  }ili]Suiv  €tKO<ri  /avpiaSa?. 

(Suidas,  ad  voc.  JloiKiK-q.) 

Others  spoke  of  300,000  (Pausan.  iv. 
XXV.  §  2)  or  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  ii.  §  12  ;  Plut.  de 
Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  862).  The  great 
slaughter  took  place  at  one  of  the 
marshes,  into  which  the  flying  Persians 
were  driven  by  their  conquerors.  The 
picture  at  the  Poecile  gave  this  incident 


(Pausan.  i.  xv.  §  4,  and  xxxii.  §  6).  The 
entire  number  of  the  Persians  engaged  is 
very  uncertain.  Justin  (ii.  9)  lays  them 
at  600,000  ;  Plato  (Menex.  p.  190,  ed. 
Tauchn.)  and  Lysias  (Orat.  Fun.  p.  82, 
ed.  Reiske)  at  half  a  million  ;  Plutarch 
Parall.  ii.  p.  305)  and  Valerius  Maximus 
V.  3)  at  300,000  ;  and  Cornelias  Nepos 
at  210,000  (Miltiad.  c.  4).  This  last 
estimate  is  perhaps  not  far  from  the 
truth.  The  600  triremes  must  have 
carried  at  least  138,000  men  (vide  infra, 
vii.  184),  and  may  probably  have  carried 
150,000.  The  cavalry  is  not  likely  to 
have  fallen  short  of  10,000,  which  is  the 
estimate  of  Nepos  (1.  s.  c).  And  the 
seamen  of  the  cavalry  transports,  toge- 
ther with  the  Greeks  impressed  into  the 
service  from  the  Cyclades  (infra,  ch. 
133),  may  have  easily  amounted  to 
50,(^00,  Thus  we  should  have  for  the 
whole  amount — 


120,000 


30,000 


Crews  of  600  triremes    .     .     . 

Men-at-arms    (Persians    and  / 

Saca;)  on  board  them       .     ) 

Cavalry 10,000 

Crews  of  the  horse-transports  .       40,000 
Greeks  pressed  into  the  service      10,000 


210,000 


The  Athenians  are  usually  estimated  at 
9000,  or,  including  the  1000  Platteans, 
10,000.  (See  Pausan.  x.  :<x.  §  2  ;  Plut. 
Parall.  1.  s.  c. ;  Corn.  Nep.  Miltiad.  c. 
5.)  Justin  makes  them  10,000  exclusive 
of  the  Platsean  contingent  (ii.  9).  The 
light-armed  would  probably  about 
double  the  number  (intra,  ix.  29).  The 
Soros  which  marks  the  grave  of  the 
Athenian  dead  is  still  a  conspicuous 
object  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  (Words- 
worth's Pictorial  Greece,  p.  113 ;  Leake's 
Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  99  ;  &c.). 

•*  The  smallness  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  a  Greek  army  in  a  great  engagement, 
unless  in  case  of  an  utter  rout,  is  very 
remarkable.  At  Platsea,  where  the 
troops  engaged  were  above  70,000,  He- 
rodotus estimates  the  slain  at  759,  and 
of  these  600  fell  in  a  bye  engagement, 
and  no  more  than  159  in  tlie  main  battle 
(infra,  ix.  69,   70).     With  the  Dorians 
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imiul>or  of  the  slain  on  llio  ono  sido  and  the  other.  A  strange 
prodiiTV  likewise  hajipeniHl  at  this  ilixht.  Epizelus,'"'  the  son  of 
CnphaLToras,  an  Athenian,  was  in  Iho  thick  of  the  fray,  and 
beliaving  hinisidf  as  a  brave  man  should,  when  suddenly  he  was 
strieken  with  blindness,  without  blow  of  sword  or  dart;  and  this 
blindness  continued  thenceforth  during  the  Nvhole  of  his  afterlife. 
The  following  is  the  account  which  he  himself,  as  I  have  heard, 
gave  of  the  matter :  he  said  that  a  gigantic  warrior,  with  a  huge 
beard,  which  shaded  all  his  shield,  stood  over  against  him ;  but 
the  ghostly  semblance  passed  liim  by,  and  slew  the  man  at  his 
side.  Such,  as  I  iniderstand,  was  the  tale  which  Epizelus  told.° 
118.  Datis  meanwhile  was  on  his  way  back  to  Asia,^  and 
had  reached  ]\[yconus,^  when  ho  saw  in  his  sleep  a  vision. 
What  it  was  is  not  known  ;  but  no  sooner  was  day  come  than 
he  caused  strict  search  to  be  made  throughout  the  whole  fleet, 
and  finding  on  board  a  Phoenician  vessel  an  image  of  Apollo 
overlaid  with  gold,  he  inquired  from  whence  it  had  been  taken, 
and  learning  to  what  temple  it  belonged,  he  took  it  with  him  in 
his  own  ship  to  Delos,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  there, 
enjoining  the  Delians,  who  had  now  come  back  to  their  island, 
to  restore  the  image  to  the  Theban  Delium,"  Avhich  lies  on  the 


the  paucity  of  killed  ■was  particularly 
striking.  In  the  great  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  which  re-established  the  military 
fame  of  Sparta  after  her  various  losses 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Spartans  slain  were  about  oOO 
(Thucyd.  v.  74).  In  some  cases  the 
number  recorded  seems  almost  ridi- 
culous. At  Amphipolis,  for  instance, 
Brasidas  loses  seven  men  (Thucyd.  v. 
11);  at  the  battle  of  Corinth  the  slain 
amount  to  eight  fXen.  Hell.  iv.  iii.  §  1.) 

■^  Epizelus  was  represented  in  the 
painting  at  the  Pcccile  (^lian,  N.  A. 
vii.  38 j. 

^  According  to  Plutarch  (Vit.  Thes.  c. 
35),  Theseus  was  seen  by  a  great  number 
of  the  Athenians  fighting  on  their  side 
against  the  Persians.  In  the  Pocclli^, 
the  hero  Marathon,  Theseus,  Minerva, 
and  Hercules,  were  all  represented  as 
present  ''Pans.  i.  xv.  §  4). 

^  Ctesias  (Persica,  §  1 8;  declared  that 
Datis  fell  in  the  fight,  and  that  the 
Athenians  refused  to  give  up  his  body 
to  the  Persians.  This  was,  according 
to  him,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece  (§  21).  Since  tlie  recent 
discoveries  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
few  will  credit  Ctesias  where  he  con- 
tradicts Herodotus.     Perhaps  the  story 


that  Hippias  fell,  which  is  found  in 
Cicero  (ad  Attic,  ix.  10)  and  Justin  (ii. 
9),  rests  on  no  better  foundation. 

*  Myconus  retains  its  name  almost 
unchanged  in  the  modern  Mihono.  It 
lies  between  Tenos  (Tino)  and  Icaria 
{Nikai-ia),  seven  miles  from  the  one  and 
near  thirty  from  the  other.  Myconus 
is  separated  from  Delos  by  a  narrow 
channel  not  more  than  two  miles  wde. 

'■*  This  temple  acquired  a  special  cele- 
biity  from  the  defeat  which  the  Athe- 
nians suffei'ed  in  its  neiglibourhood  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  B.C.  424  (Thucyd.  iv.  9G).  It  was 
(as  Hc-rodotns  says)  sittiated  near  the 
coast  (^TTi  QaKaaari  :  of.  Pausan.  ix.  xx. 
§  1,  and  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  51),  overlook- 
ing the  channel  between  the  mainland 
and  Enbcea  (Liv.  xxxv.  51,  "  imminens 
mari  ;"  Thucyd.  iv.  70,  Trphs  F.ij0oiav 
TerpaiJ.ij.4vov).  The  name  of  Delium  is 
snid  to  liave  been  given  to  it  because  it 
was  built  after  the  model  of  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delos  fStrab.  ix.  p.  585).  It 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  from 
which  it  was  distant  about  five  miles 
(Liv.  1.  8.  c),  while  it  was  little  more 
than  one  from  the  Athcuiau  frontier 
c Thucyd.  iv.  90,  99). 

Besides  the  temple  there  was  a  small 
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coast  over  against  Cbalcis.  Having  left  these  injunctions,  he 
sailed  away ;  but  the  Delians  failed  to  restore  the  statue  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  twenty  years  afterwards  that  the  Thebans,  warned 
by  an  oracle,  themselves  brought  it  back  to  Delium. 

119.  As  for  the  Eretrians,  whom  Datis  and  Ai-taphernes  had 
carried  away  captive,  when  the  fleet  reached  Asia,  they  were 
taken  up  to  Susa.^  Now  King  Darius,  before  they  were  made  his 
prisoners,  nourished  a  fierce  anger  against  these  men  for  having 
injured  him  without  provocation ;  but  now  that  he  saw  them 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  become  his  subjects,  he  did  them 
no  other  harm,  but  only  settled  them  at  one  of  his  own  stations 
in  Cissia — a  place  called  Arderieca  ^ — two  hundred  and  ten  fur- 
longs distant  from  Susa,  and  forty  from  the  well  wdiicli  yields 
produce  of  three  difterent  kinds.  For  from  this  well  they  get 
bitumen,  salt,  and  oil,  procuring  it  in  the  way  that  I  will  now 


town  {TToKixviov,  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.)  called  Delium.  The  site 
of  the  latter  seems  to  be  occupied  by 
the  modern  village  of  Dhilissi.  The 
temple  was  much  nearer  the  sea.  (See 
Leake's  Noi-thern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  450.) 

1  Damis,  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  declared  thp.t 
Apollonius  found  the  Eretrians  still  in 
the  same  place,  and  retaining  their 
ancestral  speech,  in  the  first  century  of 
cur  era  (ap.  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan. 
i;  24).  He  reported  their  tradition  to  be, 
that  the  number  of  the  captives  in  the 
first  instance  was  780,  and  consisted  of 
men,  women,  and  children — but  that  near 
one  half  died  upon  the  join-ney,  so  that 
only  four  hundred  men  and  ten  women 
appeared  before  Darius  at  Susa.  The 
Eretrians  in  his  day  occupied  a  strongly- 
fortified  village,  but  suffered  continually 
from  the  raids  of  their  neighbours,  who 
ravaged  their  cultivated  laud.  Apol- 
lonius interceded  for  them  with  the 
Parthian  king.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  this  narrative,  which  Mr. 
Grote  discredits  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  p. 
488,  note)  on  account  of  the  fictions 
wherewith  the  life  of  Apollonius  is 
disfigured. 

Strabo  placed  the  captive  Eretrians 
in  Gordyene  or  Kurdistan,  the  mountain 
region  east  of  the  upper  Tigris  (xv.  ]). 
1060). 

2  This  cannot  be  the  Arderieca  which 
•was  mentioned  in  the  First  Book,  for 
that  was  in  the  northern  j^art  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  lay  on  the  Euphrates  (i.  185). 
It  must  be  sought  for  in  Khuzistan,  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  one  or  other  of 
the  few  places  where  bitumen  is  found. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  places  it  at  Kir-Ab, 
which  is  35  miles  (above  300  stades)  from 
Susa,  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east. 
"  Among   these    steep    ravines,"   he 
says,    "  I  was  surprised  to  detect  the 
evident  traces  of  a  broad-paved  road, 
leading  into  the  secluded  plain  of  Kir- Ah, 
which  appeared  to  come  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Siis  (Susa).     I  also  found  a  heap 
of  mounds  in  the  plain,  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  town  ;  and  uniting  these  in- 
dications with  the  bitumen  pits,  which 
abound     in    the    neighbourhood,    and 
from  which  the  place  has  obtained  its 
name,    I    could  not    but    fancy  that    I 
beheld  the  site  of  the  Eretrian  colony 
of  Arderieca.     It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tance in  a  right   line  is   too    much  to 
accord    with   the   210   stadia   of  Hero- 
dotus, and  he  seems  to  have  actually 
visited  the  place  himself;    but    in    all 
other  respects  it  will  agree  sufficiently 
well  both  with   his   account  and   with 
that  of  Damis  (ap.  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll. 
1.  s.  c).      The  liquid  bitumen  is  collected  at 
the  pi-esent  day  in  the  same  icay  as  is  related 
h'l  Herodotus :  the  ground  is  impregnated 
with  this  noxious  matter,  and  the  waters 
are  most  unwholesome.     The  Balad-rud 
may  be  the  stream  which  was  brought 
round  the   town  to  defend  the  Greek 
colonists  from  the  attacks  of  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  the  rising  ground  behind  the 
ruins  is,  at  the  pi-esent  day,  the  jxirt  of 
the  district  chiefly  under  cultivation " 
(Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  ix.  p.  94). 


•110  rilAlsr,  OF  CALl.lAS,  Book  VI. 

describe  :  Tlu^y  draw  with  a  swipe,  and  instead  of  a  bucket 
make  use  of  the  half  of  a  wine-skin  ;  with  this  the  man  dips, 
and  after  drawing,  pours  the  liquid  into  a  reservoir,  Avherefroni 
it  passes  into  anolh(n\  and  llu've  takes  three  different  shapes. 
The  salt  and  the  bitumen  I'orthwith  collect  and  harden,  while 
the  oil  is  drawn  olY  into  casks.  It  is  called  by  the  Persians 
"  rhadinacc,"  is  black,  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell.  Here  then 
King  Darius  established  the  Eretrians ;  and  here  they  continued 
to  my  time,  and  still  spoke  their  old  language.  So  thus  it  fared 
with  the  Eretrians. 

120.  After  the  full  of  the  moon  two  thousand  Lacedaemonians 
came  to  Athens.  So  eager  had  they  been  to  arrive  in  time, 
that  they  took  but  three  days  to  reach  Attica  from  Sparta.^ 
They  came,  however,  too  late  for  the  battle ;  yet,  as  they  had  a 
longing  to  behold  the  Modes,  they  continued  their  march  to 
Marathon  and  there  viewed  the  slain.  Then,  after  giving  the 
Athenians  all  praise  for  their  achievement,  they  departed  and 
returned  home.'* 

121.  But  it  fills  me  with  wonderment,  and  I  can  in  no  wise 
believe  the  report,  that  the  Alcmaonida)  had  an  understanding 
with  the  Persians,  and  held  them  up  a  shield  as  a  signal,  wishing 
Athens  to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  and  of 
Hippias, — the  Alcmaeonidse,  who  have  shown  themselves  at  least 
as  bitter  haters  of  tyrants  as  was  Callias,  the  son  of  Phjienippus, 
and  father  of  Hipponicus.'^  This  Callias  was  the  only  person 
at  Athens  who,  when  the  Pisistratida)  were  driven  out,  and  their 
goods  were  exposed  for  sale  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  had  the 
courage  to  make  purchases,  and  likewise  in  many  other  ways  to 
display  the  strongest  hostility. 

[122.  He  w'as  a  man  very  worthy  to  be  had  in  remembrance 
by  all,  on  several  accounts.   For  not  only  did  he  thus  distinguish 


'  Isocrates  says    that    the    Spartans  tombed  their  own  dead,  this  statement 

were  three  days  and  three  nights  on  the  is  in  close  accordance  with  Herodotus, 

road    (Orat.    Paneg.    24,    p.    171,   ed.  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  truth. 
Baiter).     As  the  distance  was  not  less        *  Vide  infra,  vii.  151,  where  another 

than  130  miles  QMO  stades,  Plin.  II.  N.  Callias,  the  son  of  tliis  Hipponicus,  is 

vii.  20),  it  is  impossible  that  the  march  mentioned.     Hipponicus  himself  is  said 

should  have    been    accomplished  in   a  to   have   been   one    of    the    wealthiest 

shorter  space  of  time.  Athenians   of  his  day,  which  may  ac- 

*  Plato  'Menex.  p.  101,  ed.  Tauchn.)  count  for  this  introduction  of  his  name, 

tells  us  that  the  Spartans  an-ived  the  (See  Plut.  Vit.  Alcib.  c.  8,  and  Athe- 

dn;j   after  the   battle  C  rfj   v(TTfpai<f  rris  najus,  Deipnosoph.  xii.  0,  where,  how- 

fjidxn^}-     As  the   Greeks  did  not  leave  ever,    the    .story   told    of  the  mode  in 

the  bodies  of  the  Persians  to  infect  the  whicli  he  obtained  his  wealth  is  histori- 

air,  but  buried  them  (Pausan.  i.  xxxii.  cally  impossible,) 
§  4),  jn'obably  as  soon  as  they  had  en- 
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himself  beyond  others  in  the  canse  of  his  country's  freedom ;  but 
likewise,  by  the  honours  which  he  gained  at  the  Olympic  games, 
where  he  carried  off  the  prize  in  the  horse-race,  and  was  second 
in  the  fom'-horse  chariot-race,  and  by  his  victory  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  Pythian  games,  he  showed  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  Greeks  a  man  most  unsparing  in  his  expenditure.*'  He 
was  remarkable  too  for  his  conduct  in  respect  of  his  daughters, 
three  in  number ;  for  when  they  came  to  be  of  marriageable 
age,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  a  most  ample  dowry,  and  placed  it 
at  their  own  disposal,  allowing  them  to  choose  their  husbands 
from  among  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,^  and  giving  each  in 
marriage  to  the  man  of  her  own  choice.^] 

123.  Now  the  Alcma3onida3  fell  not  a  whit  short  of  this  person 
in  their  hatred  of  tyrants,  so  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  charge 
made  against  them,  and  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
they  held  up  a  shield  ;  for  they  were  men  Avho  had  remained  in 
exile  during  the  whole  time  that  the  tyranny  lasted,  and  they 
even  contrived  the  trick  by  which  the  Pisistratidte  were  de- 
prived of  their  throne.^  Indeed  I  look  upon  them  as  the  persons 
who  in  good  truth  gave  Athens  her  freedom  far  more  than  Har- 
modius  and  iVristogeiton.^  For  these  last  did  but  exasperate  the 
other  Pisistratidse  by  slaying  Hipparchus,^  and  were  far  from 
doing  anything  towards  putting  down  the  tyranny ;  whereas  the 
Alcmaeonidee  were  manifestly  the  actual  deliverers  of  Athens,  if 

^  Supra,  ch.  35  note  ^.  the  same   opinion   as   Thucydides   (vi. 

"^  In  general  the  Athenian  ladies— in-  5-4-59),  that  far  too  much  honour  was 

deed,  the   Greek  ladies  without  excep-  paid  to  the  memory  of  these  persons, 

tion — were  not  even  asked  to  give  their  He  may  not  have  known  the  discreditable 

consent    to    the    match    prepared    for  story  which  Thucydides  relates  ;  but  he 

them.   Parents  managed  marriages  often  felt  that  they  had  done  nothing  to  de- 

on   both   sides,  always  on  that  of  the  serve    tlieir    great    reputation.       Their 

woman.       The   husband    was    often    a  "  foolish   venture "    {a\6yi(TTos    roA^a, 

complete  stranger  until  the  day  of  the  Thuc.   vi.   59)   had  only  made  Hippias 

espousals.     (See  the  plays  of  Plautus  cruel    and    suspicious,    and    had    not 

and  Terence    passim,    and    cf.    Eurip.  helped  in  the  least  to  liberate  Athens ; 

Androm.  951,  and  Xen.  (Econom.  vii.  yet  they  wei-e  celebrated  in  drinking- 

§  10,  11.)  songs   as   the   founders    of    democracy 

8  This  chapter  is  regarded  as  an  {iffovoixovs  r  'Adr^uas  eVoiTjo-aTTjv),  had 
interpolation  by  Valckenaer,  Larcher,  their  statues  erected  on  the  ascent  to 
Schaifer,  Schultz,  audGaisford.  Schweig-  the  acropolis  (Pausan.  i.  viii.  §  5;  com- 
haeuser  and  Bahr  are  of  a  different  pare  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  16;  vii.  19), 
opinion.  It  is  wanting  in  several  of  where  no  other  human  statues  were 
the  best  MSS.,  and  has  expressions  in  allowed  (see  Leake's  Athens,  p.  216), 
it  which  are  very  h.\rsh,  and  unlike  were  honoured  with  a  conspicuous 
Herodotus.  Larcher  conjectures  that  monument  outside  the  walls  among  the 
it  was  inserted  by  a  sophist,  who  wished  great  benefactors  of  the  state  (Pausan. 
to  pay  court  to  Hipponicus  (note  ad  i.  xxix.  §  15),  and  had  an  annual  sacri- 
loc).  fice  offered  to  them  by  the  Polemarch 

9  Supra,  V.  63.  (Pollux,  viii,  91). 

1  It  is  plain  that  Herodotus  was  of        -  Supra,  v.  55,  62 ;  Thucyd.  vi.  59. 
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at  least  it  bo  true  that  the  rythoiiess  was  prevailed  upon  by  them 
to  bid  I  lie  Laeeda'monians  set  Athens  free,  as  I  have  already 
related. 

121.  Jhit  perhaps  they  M'ere  ofVonded  with  the  people  of 
AthiMis  ;  and  therefore  betrayed  their  country.  Nay,  but  on  the 
contrary  tliere  were  none  of  the  Athenians  who  were  held  in 
such  general  esteem,  or  who  were  so  laden  with  honours.^  So 
that  it  is  not  even  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  sliield  was  held 
up  by  them  on  this  account.  A  shield  was  shown,  no  doubt ; 
that  cannot  be  gainsaid  ;  but  who  it  was  that  showed  it  I  cannot 
any  further  determine. 

125.  Now  the  Alcmteonida)  were,  even  in  days  of  yore,  a 
family  of  note  at  Athens;'  but  from  the  time  of  Alcmajon,  and 
again  of  Megacles,  they  rose  to  special  eminence.  The  former 
of  these  two  personages,  to  wit,  Alcma3on,  the  son  of  Megacles, 
when  Croesus  the  Lydian  sent  men  from  Sardis  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle,  gave  aid  gladly  to  his  messengers,  and  assisted 
them  to  accomplish  their  task.  Croisus,  informed  of  Alcma;on's 
kindnesses  by  the  Lydiaus  who  from  time  to  time  conveyed  his 
messages  to  the  god,  ^  sent  for  him  to  Sardis,  and  when  he 
an-ived,  made  him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  should  be 
able  to  cany  at  one  time  about  his  person.  Finding  that  this 
was  the  giit  assigned  him,  Alcmfeon  took  his  measures,  and  pre- 
pared himself  to  receive  it  in  the  following  way.  He  clothed 
himself  in  a  loose  tunic,  which  he  made  to  bag  greatly  at  the 
waist,  and  placing  upon  his  feet  the  widest  buskins  that  he  could 
anywhere  tind,  followed  his  guides  into  the  treasure-house. 
Here  he  fell  to  upon  a  heap  of  gold-dust,  and  in  the  iirst  place 
packed  as  much  as  he  could  inside  his  buskins,  between  them 
and  his  legs ;  after  which  he  filled  the  breast  of  his  tunic  quite 
full  of  gold,  and  then  sprinkling  some  among  his  hair,  and 
taking  some  likewise  in  his  mouth,  he  came,  forth  from  the 
treasure-house,  scarcely  able  to  di-ag  his  legs  along,  like  any- 

3  What  had  become   of   Clisthenes  ?  "  Suidas  makes  Alcmtcon,  the  son  of 

Probably   he    was    dead,    but  when  he  Amphiaraus,  the   first    founder  of  the 

died,    and   under  what   circumstances,  family    (in    voc.    'AKK/xaiooviSai) ;     but 

history  does  not  inform  us.     His  tomb  Pausauias  (ii.   xviii.   §  7)  derives  the 

at  Athens  was  among  the  sepulchres  of  Alcmajonidse  from  Alcmjcon,  the  son  of 

those  who  had  perished  in  defence  of  Sillus,  and  descendant  of  Nestor,  who 

their  country   (Pausan.    i.  xxix.  §  5).  was  one  of  the  Pylians  expelled  by  the 

Apparently,    therefore,   he   must  have  Heraclidtc    when    they  conquered   the 

fallen  in  battle,  and  probably  either  in  Peloponnese.      The  families  of  Codrus 

the  Theban  or  the  Eginetan  war.     The  and  Pisistratus  were  said  to  have  been 

tomb  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  derived  from  the  same  source  (Pausan. 

latter  was   not  far  from  his   (Pausan.  ut  pupra ;  Herod,  v,  65). 

ibid.).  5  Supra,  i.  55. 
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tiling  rather  than  a  man,  with  his  mouth  crammed  full,  and  his 
bulk  increased  every  way.  On  seeing  him,  Crcesus  burst  into  a 
laugh,  and  not  only  let  him  have  all  that  he  had  taken,  but 
gave  him  presents  besides  of  fully  equal  worth.  Thus  this 
house  became  one  of  great  wealth;  and  Alcmteon  was  able  to 
keep  horses  for  the  chariot-race,  and  won  the  prize  at  Olympia.*^ 

126.  Afterwards,  in  the  generation  which  followed,  Clisthenes, 
king  of  Sicyon,  raised  the  family  to  still  greater  eminence 
among  the  Greeks  than  even  that  to  which  it  had  attained 
before.  For  this  Clisthenes,''  who  was  the  son  of  Aristonymus, 
the  grandson  of  ]\Iyron,^  and  the  great-grandson  of  Andreas,  had 
a  daughter,  called  Agarista,  whom  he  wished  to  marry  to  the 
best  husband  that  he  could  imd  in  the  whole  of  Greece.  At 
the  Olympic  games,  therefore,  having  gained  the  prize  in  the 
chariot-race,  he  caused  public  proclamation  to  be  made  to  the 
following  effect: — "WTboever  among  the  Greeks  deems  himself 
worthy  to  become  the  son-in-law  of  Clisthenes,  let  him  come, 
sixty  days  hence,  or,  if  he  will,  sooner,  to  Sicyon  ;  for  within  a 
year's  time,  counting  from  the  end  of  the  sixty  days,  Clisthenes 
will  decide  on  the  man  to  whom  he  shall  contract  his  dauo-hter." 
So  all  the  Greeks  who  were  proud  of  their  own  merit  or  of  their 
country  flocked  to  Sicyon  as  suitors ;  and  Clisthenes  had  a  foot- 
course  and  a  wrestling-ground  made  ready,  to  try  their  powers. 

127.  From  Italy  there  came  Smindyrides,  the  son  of  Hippo- 
orates,  a  native  of  Sybaris — which  city  about  that  time  was  at 


^  There  are   strong  reasons  for  sus-  of  his  father, 
pecting   the   whole   of  this  story  : — 1.         ''  The    domination  of  the  tyrants  at 

Alcmsson  was  the  Athenian  general  in  Sicyon   lasted,    according   to    Aristotle 

the  Cirrhsean  war,  b.c.  595  (Plutarch,  (Pol.  v.  9),  longer  than  any  other.    The 

Sol.   c.   11),  and  is  not  likely  to  have  family    of    Orthagoras,    who    was    the 

undertaken  a  journey  to    Sardis   forty  original     usurper,     continued     on    the 

years  afterwards,   when  he   must  have  throne  for  a  hundred  years.     They  ruled 

"been    above    seventy.       2.    He    seems  with    justice    and    moderation.       Clis- 

never  to  have  gained  any  Olympic  vie-  thenes   was   the    last  king.     He    was  a 

tory ;    for   the   Alcmseonidse    had   only  warlike  prince,  and  was  selected  by  the 

gained    one    when    Pindar    wrote    his  Amphictyons  as  general  in  the  Cirrhffiau 

seventh  Pythian,  and  that  was  won  by  or  sacred  war,  B.C.  595  (Plut.  Vit.  Sol. 

Alcmseon's  son,  Megacles,  at  the  57  th  1.    s.    c. ;    Pausan.    x.  xxxvii.  §  4  :    cf. 

Olympic  festival  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  Polyjen.    iii.    5,    and    Frontin.    iii.    7). 

vii.  14;  cf.   Schol.   ad   Aristoph.   Nub.  Besides  his  Olympic  victory  here  spoken 

70).     3.  Alcmteon  was  dead  before  Croc-  of,    he   gained   the   chariot-race  at  the 

sus   consulted   the    Greek    oracles,    for  second  Pythian  festival,  B.C.  582  (Pau- 

that  was  in  the  year  B.C.  556  (Marm.  san.  x.  vii.  §  3). 

Par.  41) ;  and  Megacles,  the  son  of  ^  Myron  is  mentioned  as  king  of 
Alcmfeon,  had  become  the  head  of  the  Sicyon  by  Plutarch  (de  Sera  Num. 
family  before  the  first  usurpation  of  Viud.  p.  553,  B.)  ;  and  Pausanias  re- 
Pisistratus,  B.C.  560.  If  the  narrative  cords  it  of  him  tliat  he  won  the  chariot- 
be  not  a  mere  fable,  it  must  belong  to  race  at  the  33rd  Olympic  festival,  B.C. 
the  biography  of  Megacles,  not  to  that  648  (Pausan.  vi.  xix.  §  2). 
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the  very  heiuht  of  its  prosperity.  He  was  a  man  who  in  liixu- 
riousuoss  of  living''  exceeded  all  other  persons.  Ijikewise  there 
came  l^aniasus,  the  son  of  Amyris,  snrnanied  the  Wise,'"  a 
native  of  Siris.'  'riiese  two  were  the  only  snitors  from  Itnly. 
From  the  Ionian  (iulf  -  appeared  Amphininest us,  the  son  of  Epis- 
trophus,  an  Epidamnian ;  ^  from  yEtolia  Males,  the  brother  ol" 
that  Titormns '  who  excelh^l  all  the  Greeks  in  strength,  and 
who  wishing  to  avoid  his  fellow-men,  withdrew  himself  into  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  iEtolian  terriotry.  From  the  Peloponnese 
came  several — Leoccdes,  sou  of  that  Pheidon,^  king  of  the  Argives, 


8  Various  tales  were  told  of  Siniu- 
dyrides  by  later  writers,  illustrative  of 
bis  cbai"acter  for  luxuriousness.  Ti- 
masus,  a  native  of  Sicily,  well  ac- 
quainted witb  tbe  traditions  of  tbe 
cities  of  Magna  Gra?cia,  seems  to  bave 
been  tbe  source  from  wbicb  tbey  drew. 
One  story  was,  tbat  be  was  accompanied 
to  Sicyou  by  a  tbousaud  fowlers  and  a 
tbousand  cooks  (Atbenaiiis,  xii.  58,  p. 
541,  C),  to  wbicb  some  added  a  tbou- 
sand fisbeiTiien  (^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  24); 
anotber,  tbat  be  declared  it  made  bim 
feel  tired  to  see  a  man  bard  at  work  in 
tbe  fields  (Senec.  de  Ira,  ii.  25 ;  cf. 
Tim.  Fr.  59);  a  tbird,  tbat  be  com- 
plained of  tbe  rose-leaves  on  wbicb  be 
slept  baving  creases  in  tbem  (ibid.). 
He  was  regarded  as  tbe  type  of  bis 
nation,  wbicb  cai-ried  luxury  furtber 
tban  any  otber  Grecian  state.  (See  tbe 
long  account  of  Atbenaus,  wbo  follows 
Timseus  and  Pbylarcbus,  Deipnosopb. 
XII.  iii.  pp.  51'»,  B.  521.) 

'"  Is  tbis  Amyris  the  Sybarite,  wbo 
alone  understood  tbe  oracle  wbicb  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  and 
tberefoi'e  sold  all  tbat  be  bad  and 
quitted  it,  wbence  lie  was  considered 
mad  by  bis  countrymen  ?  See  tbe 
story  at  lengtb  in  Eustatbius  (Com- 
ment, ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  298),  and 
Suidas  (ad  voc);  and  compare  Zeno- 
bius,  wbo  gives  it  differently  (Cent.  iv. 
27).  Wben  it  was  found  bow  wisely 
tbe  supposed  madman  bad  acted,  tbe 
piroverb  arose,  ""A/xvpis  fxaivtrai." 

*  Sins,  situated  on  a  river  of  tbe 
same  name,  midway  between  Sybaris 
and  Tarentum,  was,  according  to  dif- 
ferent autbors,  a  Trojan  (Lycopbr.  Alex. 
978),  a  Kbodian  (Strab.  vi.  p.  .380),  or 
an  Ionian  settlement.  Timaeua  (ap. 
Atben.  xii.  .5,  p.  523,  C.)  ascribed  its 
firat  origin  to  Troy,  but  related  tbat  it 
afterwards  received  a  body  of  Colopbo- 
nian    colonists.       Tbe    grounds    upon 


wbicb  Atbens  claims  it  as  hers  (infra, 
viii.  62)  are  very  obscure.  Siris  was 
almost  as  celebrated  for  its  luxury  as 
Sybaris  (see  Atbeuieus,  1.  s.  c,  wbo 
quotes  Timseus  and  Aristotle).  It  fell 
under  tbe  Tarentine  colony  of  Heraclea 
(about  tbree  miles  from  it,  .and  nearly 
tbe  same  distance  from  tbe  sea),  to 
wbicb  at  first  it  served  as  a  port,  and 
in  wbicb  eventually  it  was  absorbed. 
(Strab.  1.  s.  c. ;  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  37. 
Compare  Scylax,  Teripl.  p.  11,  wbere 
Heraclea  is  mentioned,  but  not  Siris.) 

Some  ruins  of  Heraclea  remain,  but 
none  of  Siris.  The  river,  wbicb  bore 
the  name  of  tbe  latter  city,  is  now 
called  tlie  Sinno.  There  is  a  roadstead 
at  its  mouth,  wbere  vessels  may  lie, 
but  nothing  tbat  deserves  tbe  name  of 
a  harbour  (Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  i, 
p.  279). 

2  By  the  Ionian  Gulf,  Herodotus 
means  tbe  Adriatic  Sea  (vide  infra,  vii. 
20;  ix.  92;  and  compare  Tbucyd.  i, 
24,  &c.). 

^  Epidamuus,  a  colony  of  the  Cor- 
cyrseans  (Tbucyd.  i.  24),  was  situated 
on  tbe  Illyrian  coast,  between  Apol- 
lonia  {PoUini)  and  Lissus  (Alessio).  Tbe 
Komans  changed  its  name  to  Dyr- 
rhacbium,  which  lias  been  corrupted 
into  Durazzo  (cf.  Strab.  vii.  p.  457; 
rbn.  H.  N.  iii.  23). 

''  Titormns  is  said  to  have  contended 
witb  Milo,  and  proved  himself  tbe 
stronger.  He  lifted  a  stone  up  to  liis 
shoulders  which  Milo  could  scarcely 
move  (^lian,  H.  V.  xii.  22).  He  also 
challenged  Milo  to  a  trial,  which  could 
tbe  soonest  devour  an  ox  TAtbenaius, 
X.4,  p.  412,  F.). 

'  Such  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS. 
As,  however,  the  Pheidon  indicated 
flourished  at  least  150  years  before 
Clistbenes  (see  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  i. 
pp.  247-250;,  it  lias  been  thought  to  be 
impossible    that    the    text    should   be 
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Avho  established  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,®  and  was  the  most  insolent  of  all  the  Grecians — the  same 
who  drove  out  the  Elean  directors  of  the  games,  and  himself  pre- 
sided over  the  contests  at  Olympia  ^ — Leocedes,*  I  say,  appeared, 
this  Pheidon's  son ;  and  likewise  Amiantus,  son  of  Lycurgus,  an 
Arcadian  of  the  city  of  Trapezus ;  ^  Laphanes,  an  Azenian  of 
Pgeus,^  whose  father,  Euphorion,  as  the  story  goes  in  Arcadia, 
entertained  the  Dioscuri  at  his  residence,^  and  thenceforth  kept 


sound.  Various  emeudations  have  been 
suggested;  but  all  of  them  involve  so 
much  alteration,  that  I  should  incline, 
■with  Miiller  (jEginet.  p.  60),  to  regard 
the  passage  as  sound,  and  the  historical 
error  as  due  to  Herodotus  himself,  who 
applied  what  he  had  heard  of  one 
Pheidon,  king  of  Ai-gos,  to  another,  the 
father  of  Leocedes.  That  Herodotus 
was  not  well  acqiiainted  with  Peloiion- 
uesian  history  is  plain  from  the  strange 
confusions  of  Book  i.  ch.  65. 

^  Pheidon  appears  to  have  established 
a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures throughout  his  dominions  (Marm. 
Par.  46,  [ra  jxiTpa.  d]  veffKivacre. 
Eph.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  519;  Plin.  H.  N. 
•vii.  56.  p.  478;  Isidor.  Etym.  xvi.  25, 
§  2).  His  system  continued  for  some 
time,  and  was  known  as  the  Pheidoniau 
(Eph.  ap.  Strab.  ixirpa  ra.  ^€i.dd)ve.ia 
KoXovfieva ;  Pollux,  Onomast.  x.  179, 
TUiv  <pftBaivia)v  fierpaiv ;  Schol.  Pmd. 
01.  siii.  27,  rd  ^etSctifeia  ayyela).  He 
is  likewise  said  to  have  been  the  first 
(i.  c.  the  first  Greek,  supra,  vol.  i.  pp. 
564,  565)  to  coin  silver  and  other  money, 
which  he  did  in  Egiua,  a  portion  of 
his  dominions  (Eph.  ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.  o/SeAiV/cos).  He 
was  the  greatest  of  the  Argive  kings 
(supra,  i.  82,  note  i),  but  is  accused  by 
Aristotle  of  having  changed  the  jire- 
viously  existing  monarchy  into  a  ty- 
ranny (Pol.  V.  8,  p.  178,  ed.  Tauchn.). 

7  Pausanias  (vi.  xxii.  §  2)  and 
Ephorus  (ap.  Strab.  1.  s.  c.)  give  the 
circumstances  of  this  transaction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  the  Pisa^ans, 
who  wished  to  have  the  presidency  of 
the  Olympic  games  instead  of  the 
Eleans,  invited  Pheidon  to  their  assist- 
ance. With  his  help  they  drove  away 
the  Eleans,  and  together  with  him  pre- 
sided at  the  festival.  This  was  the 
8th  Olympiad  (b.c.  748);  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  of  the  cele- 
bration, the  Eleans  omitted  this  Olym- 
piad from  their  register,  as  they  did 
also,  for  similar  reasons,  the  34th  and 
the  104th.     The  Eleans  afterwards  ap- 


plied for  assistance  to  Sparta ;  and 
Sparta,  with  their  aid,  conquered  Phei- 
don, and  reinstated  the  Eleans  in  the 
presidency  of  the  games,  giving  them 
at  the  same  time  Pisatis  and  Tri- 
phjdia. 

**  Leocedes  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  is  called  Lacides  by  Pausanias 
(II.  xix.  §  2),  and  by  Plutarch  (ii.  p.  89, 
Ej  Laeydes.  The  latter  represents  him 
as  an  effeminate  and  luxurious  prince. 

^  Trapezus  was  one  of  the  Arcadian 
towns  doomed  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
Megalopolis  (Pausan.  viii.  xxvii.  §  3). 
Its  inhabitants,  however,  refused  to  re- 
move, and  so  incurred  the  anger  of  the 
other  Arcadians.  The  greater  number 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  removed  to 
Trapezus  on  the  Eu$:ine  (now  Trebizond), 
which  looked  iipon  the  Arcadian  Tra- 
pezus as  its  mother  city  (Pausan.  ut 
supra,  §  4).  Other  writers  make  the 
Pontic  Trapezus  a  Sinopian  settlement 
(Xen.  Anab.  iv.  viii.  §  22  ;  Steph, 
Byz.  ad  voc.  ;  Arrian.  Peripl.  Pont. 
Eux.  p.  113).  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
Trapezus  was  in  ruins  (viii.  xxix.  §  1). 
It  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus 
(Boufia),  on  the  road  which  led  from 
MegaloiDolis  to  Gortys  {Atzicolo).  Col. 
Leake  identifies  it  with  an  ancient  site 
near  Mavria  (Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27  and 
293).  Concerning  the  mythic  origin  of 
the  name  of  Trapezus,  cf.  Apollod.  iii. 
viii.  1,  §  6. 

^  Arcadia  was  divided  into  three  re- 
gions, of  which  Azania  was  one  (Pausan. 
VIII.  iv.  §  2 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 
'A^avia).  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
northernmost  portion  (see  Midler's  Do- 
rians, vol.  ii.  pp.  453,  454,  E.  T.).  Pseus 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer, 
unless  it  be  identical  with  the  Palis  of 
Pausanias  (viii.  xxiii.  §  G),  which  was 
in  his  time  a  ruined  town  to  the  north 
of  the  Ladon,  in  the  district  of  Cleitor. 
(For  the  site  of  Paiis,  see  Leake,  ii.  p, 
249,  and  Curtius,  i.  p.  380.) 

^  Compare  with  this  story  the  tale 
related  by  Pausanias  of  a  certain  Phor- 
mio,  a  Spartan,  who,  refusing  the  Dios- 
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open  house  for  all  comers;  and  lastly,  Onomastiis,  the  son  of 
Agajus,  a  native  of  Elis.  These  four  camo  from  the  Peloponnese. 
I'^mm  Athens  there  arrived  ]\[ei;;i('les,  the  son  of  that  Alonuron 
who  visited  Crresns,  and  Tisander's  son,  llippoclides,-'  the 
wealthiest  and  handsomest  of  tlie  Athenians.  There  was  likewise 
one  Eubcean,  Lysanias,  who  came  from  Eretria,  then  a  flon- 
rishimr  citv.  From  Thessalv  came  Diactorides, a  Cranonian,'  of 
the  race  of  the  Scopada? ;  ^  and  Alcon  arrived  from  the  Molos- 
sians.     This  was  the  list  of  the  suitors. 

12S.  Xow  when  they  were  all  come,  and  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  Clisthenes  first  of  all  inquired  of  each  concerning 
his  country  and  his  family ;  after  which  he  kept  them  with  him 
a  year,  and  made  trial  of  their  manly  bearing,  their  temper, 
their  accomplishments,  and  their  disposition,  sometimes  drawing 
them  apart  for  converse,  sometimes  bringing  them  all  together. 
Such  as  were  still  youths  he  took  with  him  from  time  to  time  to 
the  gvmnasia ;  but  the  greatest  trial  of  all  was  at  the  banqnet- 
table.  During  the  whole  period  of  their  stay  he  lived  with  them 
as  I  have  said ;  and,  further,  from  first  to  last  he  entertained 
them  sumptuously.  Somehow  or  other  the  suitors  who  came 
from  Athens  pleased  him  the  best  of  all ;  and  of  these  Hippo- 
elides,  Tisander's  son,  was  specially  in  favour,  partly  on  account 
of  his  manly  bearing,  and  partly  also  because  his  ancestors  were 
of  kin  to  the  Corinthian  Cypselids.'"' 

129.  When  at  Icuti-th  the  dav  arrived  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  espousals,  and  Clisthenes  had  to  speak  out  and  declare  his 
choice,  he  first  of  all  made  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen,  and  held 


curi  the  chamber  vphere  they  wished  to  remarkable   alike  for   its   cereal   crops 

be  lodged,  because  it  was  his  daughter's  (Liv.  xlii.  6-4-,  65)  and  for  its  pasturage 

room,  was  puuished  by  the  loss  of  his  (Theocr.  xvi.  "18).     Its  exact  site  canuot 

daughter  and  all  her  retinue  (iii.  xvi.  well  be  fixed ;  but  the  plain  in  which  it 

§  3;    Plutarch,  ii.  p.  1103).  stood   is  undoubtedly  tliat    which  lies 

2  Hippoclides  belonged,  in  all  proba-  south  of  the  low  ridge  between  Larissa 

bility,  to  another  great  Athenian  house,  and  Fersala  (Pharsalia),  watered  by  the 

the  family  of  Miltiades.     He  may  not  Enipeus,  or   Apidanus  (Fersaliti).     See 

indeed  be   the   individual   Hippoclides  Leake's  Travels   in    Northern   Greece, 

mentioned  by  Pherecydes  (Frag.  2o) —  vol.  i.  p.  44G. 

whose  father,  if  the  passage  be  sound,  *  The  Scopadse  were  the  ruling  family 

was  not  called  Tisander,  but  Miltiades  of    Cranon,   an   the   Aleuadsc   were    of 

— but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Larissa  (infra,  ix.   58).     Their  wealth 

he  was  a  member  of  the  house  in  which  was  proverbial  (Plut.  Vit.  Cim.  c.  10  ; 

the  two  uncommon  names  of  Tisander  compare  Theocr.  1.  s.  c). 

and   Hippoclides  are    known    to    have  ^  This  statement  confirms  what  was 

been  in  use  as  family  names  about  this  said  above  of  the  probable  connexion  of 

period.  Hippoclides  with  the  family  of  Miltiades, 

*  Cranon  (called  also  Ephyra)  was  a  for  Cypselus,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

city  in  the  part  of  Thessaly  known  as  was  one  of  their  family  names  ( supra, 

Peiasgiotis  (Hecat.  Fr.  112;  Steph.  Byz.  ch.  .34). 
ad   voc.j.     It  stood  in  a  fertile  plain, 
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a  banquet,  whereat  Jbe  entertained  all  the  suitors  and  the  whole 
people  of  Sicyon.  After  the  feast  was  ended,  the  suitors  vied 
with  each  other  in  music  and  in  speaking  on  a  given  subject. 
Presently,  as  the  drinking  advanced,  Hippoclides,  who  quite 
dumbfoundered  the  rest,  called  aloud  to  the  flute-player,  and 
bade  him  strike  up  a  dance ;  which  the  man  did,  and  Hippo- 
clides danced  to  it.  And  he  fancied  that  he  was  dancing  excel- 
lently well ;  but  Clisthenes,  who  was  observing  him,  began  to 
misdoubt  the  whole  business.  Then  Hippoclides,  after  a  pause, 
told  an  attendant  to  bring  in  a  table ;  and  when  it  was  brought, 
he  mounted  upon  it  and  danced  first  of  all  some  Laconian 
figures,  then  some  Attic  ones  ;  after  which  he  stood  on  his  head 
upon  the  table,  and  began  to  toss  his  legs  about.  Clisthenes, 
notwithstanding  that  he  now  loathed  Hippoclides  for  a  son-in- 
law,  by  reason  of  his  dancing  and  his  shamelessness,  still,  as  he 
wished  to  avoid  an  outbreak,  had  restrained  himself  during  the 
first  and  likewise  during  the  second  dance  ;  when,  however,  he 
saw  him  tossing  his  legs  in  the  air,  he  could  no  longer  contain 
himself,  but  cried  out,  "  Son  of  Tisander,  thou  hast  danced  thy 
wife  away  !  "  "  What  does  Hippoclides  care  ?  "  was  the  other's 
ans\^^r.     And  hence  the  proverb  arose.^ 

130.  Then  Clisthenes  commanded  silence,  and  spake  thus 
before  the  assembled  company  : — 

"  Suitors  of  my  daughter,  well  pleased  am  I  with  you  all ;  and 
right  willingly,  if  it  wei'e  possible,  would  I  content  you  all,  and 
not  by  making  choice  of  one  appear  to  put  a  slight  upon  the 
rest.  But  as  it  is  out  of  my  power,  seeing  that  I  have  but  one 
daughter,  to  grant  to  all  their  wishes,  I  will  present  to  each 
of  vou  whom  I  must  needs  dismiss  a  talent  of  silver,  for  the 
honour  that  you  have  done  me  in  seeking  to  ally  yourselves 
with  my  house,  and  for  your  long  absence  from  your  homes. 
But  my  daughter,  Agarista,  I  betroth  to  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmseon,  to  be  his  wife,  according  to  the  usage  and  wont  of 
Athens." 

Then  Megacles  expressed  his  readiness ;  and  Clisthenes  had 
the  marriage  solemnized. 

13J .  Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  suitors ;  and  thus  the 
Alcmeeonida?  came  to  be  famous  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece. 
The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  the  Clisthenes — so  named  after 

'  It  is  used  as  a  proverb  by  Lucian      (vii.  21),  Zenobius  (t.  31),  and  Suidas 
in   more   places    than    one    (Apol.    pro      (ad  voc.  oh  (ppovrls  'linroKXeiSi],  p.  2758, 
mere.  cond.  iii.  p.  285,  and  Pbilopatr.      ed.  Gaisford). 
ix.  p.  267),  and  noticed  by  Diogeuiauus 

VOL,  III.  2   E 
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liis  •iraiultatluM-  tlio  Sicyonian — ulio  luadc  the  tribes  at  Atlions, 
and  stt  up  tho  pojuilar  government.*  Mogacles  had  likewise 
another  son,  called  llij)))ocrates,  whose  children  were  a  Megaeles 
and  an  Agarista,  the  hitter  named  after  Agarista  the  daughter 
of  Clisthenes.  She  nianied  Xanthipjnis,  the  son  of  Ariphron ; 
and  when  she  Mas  with  cliikl  by  him  had  a  di'cam,  wherein  she 
fancied  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  lion;  after  which,  within  a 
few  da}s,  she  bore  Xanthipjms  a  son,  to  wit,  Pericles.^ 

132.  After  the  blow  struck  at  IMarathon,  ]\liltiades,  who  was 
previously  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen,  increased  yet 
more  in  influence.  Hence,  when  he  told  them  that  he  wanted  a 
fleet  of  seventy  ships,'  with  an  armed  force,  and  money,  without 
informing  them  what  country  lie  was  going  to  attack,  but  oidy 
promising  to  enrich  them  if  they  would  accompany  him,  seeing 
that  it  was  a  right  wealthy  land,  w'here  they  might  easily  get  as 
mucli  gold  as  they  cared  to  have  ^ — when  he  told  them  this,  they 
were  quite  carried  away,  and  gave  him  the  whole  armament 
which  he  required. 

133.  8o  j\Iiltiades,  having  got  the  armament,  sailed  against 
Pares,  with  the  object,  as  lie  alleged,  of  punishing  the  Parians 
for  haviiig  gone  to  war  with  Athens,  inasmuch  as  a  trireme  of 
theirs  had  come  with  the  Persian  fleet  to  Marathon.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  mere  pretence ;  the  truth  w^as,  that  Miltiades  owed 
the  Parians  a  grudge,  because  Lysagoras,  the  son  of  Tisias,  who 


*  Supra,  V.  G9.  so  far  as  it  is  known,  may  be  thus  exhi- 

'  Tlie  family  tree  of  the  Alcmaeonids,      bited  : — 

Alcm^ok  (Athenian  general  in  the  Cirrhaean  war,  supra,  1.  59). 

I 
Megaci-es  (rival  of  Pisislratus,  supra,  i.  59). 
(m.  Agarista) 


CusTliENES  (the  legislator)  a  daughter  Hn'PocnATES 

(supra,  V.  66).  (married  Pisislratus,  supra,!.  61). 


I  I 

Agarista  (2)  Mecacles  (2) 

(m.  Xaiitii!pj)us)  I 

Pekicles  Dixomache 

(m.  Cliuius) 


Clinias  Alcibiades 


I 

PaEALUS  XAKTUirrl-'S  rKRICLE.S  (2) 

(natural  sou— commander  at  Arginusa;). 

'   Seventy  ships  appear  to  have  been  *   Ephorus  said  that  Paros  was  at  this 

the  full  complement    of  the  Athenian  time   the    nio.st    prosperous    and    most 

navy,  until  the  time  when  the  number  powerful    (evSaifiovea-rdTri  Ka\    /xeyiffrt]) 

was  raised  by  Themistocles  to  200  (vide  of  the   Cyclades  (Fr.   107).     According 

supra,  ch.  89,  and  infra,  vii.  144).     Mil-  to  him  Miltiades  attacked  several  of  the 

tiadeg  therefore  took  the  whole  Athenian  other  islands  besides  Paros. 
navy  on  this  expedition. 
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was  a  Parian  by  birth,  had  told  tales  against  him  to  Hydarne& 
the  Persian.^  An-ived  before  the  place  against  which  his  expe- 
dition vfas  designed,  he  drove  the  Parians  within  their  walls, 
and  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the  city.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  herald  to  the  inhabitants,  and  required  of  them  a  hundred 
talents,  threatening  that,  if  they  refused,  he  would  press  the 
sieii'e,  and  never  o-ive  it  over  till  the  town  was  taken.  But  the 
Parians,  without  giving  his  demand  a  thought,  proceeded  to  use 
every  means  that  they  could  devise  for  the  defence  of  their  city, 
and  even  invented  new  plans  for  the  purpose,  one  of  which  was, 
by  working  at  night  to  raise  such  parts  of  the  wall  as  were  likely 
to  be  carried  bv  assault  to  double  their  former  heio-ht. 

134.  Thus  far  all  the  Greeks  airree  in  their  accounts  of  this 
business  ;  what  follows  is  related  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
Parians  only.  Miltiades  had  come  to  his  wit's  end,  when  one  of 
the  prisoners,  a  woman  named  Timo,  who  was  by  birth  a  Parian, 
and  had  held  the  office  of  under-priestess  in  the  temjDle  of  the  in- 
fernal goddesses,  came  and  conferred  with  him.  This  woman,  they 
say,  being  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Miltiades,  advised  him, 
if  he  set  great  store  by  the  capture  of  the  place,  to  do  something 
which  she  could  sugcest  to  him.  When  therefore  she  had  told 
him  what  it  was  she  meant,  lie  betook  himself  to  the  hill  which 
lies  in  front  of  the  city,  and  there  leapt  the  fence  enclosing  the 
precinct  of  Ceres  Thesmophorus,*  since  he  was  not  able  to  open 
the  door.  After  leaping  into  the  place  he  went  straight  to  the 
sanctuary,  intending  to  do  something  Avithin  it — either  to  remove 
some  of  the  holy  things  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  stir,  or  to 
perform  some  act  or  other,  I  cannot  say  what — and  had  just 
reached  the  door,  when  suddenly  a  feeling  of  horror  came  upon 
him,^  and  he  returned  back  the  way  he  had  come ;  but  in 
jumping  down  from  the  outer  wall,  he  strained  his  thigh,  or,  as 
some  say,  struck  the  ground  with  his  knee. 

135.  So  Miltiades  returned  home  sick,  without  brinoinsi-  the 
Athenians  any  money,  and  without  conquering  Pares,  having 
done  no  more  than  to  besiege  the  town  for  six  and  twenty  days, 


3  The  Hydarnes   meant    is    probably  Hydarnes,  by  name  Orontes,  was  on  the 

the    couspii-ator  (supra,  iii.   70j,   as   no  throne   of  Armenia  at  the  time  of  the 

other  has  yet  been  mentioned.     Early  defeat   of  Antiochus  the    Great  by  the 

in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  he  was  in  com-  Romani^,  B.C.  190  (xi.  p.  771). 

mand  of  the  whole  Asiatic  coast   (infra,  ■*  Supra,  ch.  16. 

vii.  135 j;  but   at  what  time  or  in  what  ^  He  would  feel  that  he  was  doing  an 

way  he  came  into  contact  with  Miltiades  act    of  great   impiety,  since    the   sauc- 

is  uncertain.  tuaries  of  Ceres  were  not  to  be  entered 

According  to  Strabo,  a  descendant  of  by  men. 

2  E  2 
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and  rnvajxo  tlio  it'iuaindcr  of  the  islaiul.*'  The  Parians,  however, 
when  it  eanie  to  their  kiiowledffo  that  Timo,  the  under-priestess 
of  the  p:oddesses,  liad  advised  ]\liltiiides  what  he  should  do,  were 
niindetl  to  punish  her  for  her  ciiiiie  :  they  therefore  sent  mes- 
seniivrs  to  J  Delphi,  as  soon  as  tiie  sie;;e  Mas  at  an  end,  and  asked 
the  irod  if  they  sliould  ])ut  tlie  inider-})riestess  to  deatli.  "She 
had  discovered,"  they  said,  "  to  the  enemies  of  her  country  how 
tliey  nnglit  bring  it  into  subjection,  and  bad  exhibited  to 
]\Iiltiades  mysteries  which  it  was  not  Liwful  for  a  man  to  know." 
But  the  Pythoness  forbade  tliem,  and  said,  "  Tinio  was  not  in 
fault ;  'twas  decreed  that  IMiltiades  should  come  to  an  unhappy 
end ;  and  she  was  sent  to  lure  him  to  his  destruction."  8uch 
was  the  answer  given  to  the  Parians  by  the  Pythoness. 

13().  The  Athenians,  upon  the  return  of  JMiltiades  from  Pares, 
had  much  debate  concerning  him  ;  and  Xantliippus,  the  son  of 
Ariphron,  who  spoke  more  freely  against  him  than  all  the  rest, 
impleaded  him  before  the  people,  and  brought  him  to  trial  for  his 
life,  on  the  charge  of  having  dealt  deceitfully  with  the  Athenians. 
3Iiltiades,  though  he  Avas  present  in  court,  did  not  speak  in  his 
own  defence ;  for  his  thigh  had  begun  to  mortify,  and  disabled 
him  from  pleading  his  cause.  He  was  forced  to  lie  on  a  couch 
while  his  defence  was  made  by  his  friends,^  who  dwelt  at  most 
length  on  the  fight  at  Marathon,  while  they  made  mention  also 
of  the  capture  of  Lemnos,  telling  how  JVIiltiades  took  the  island, 
and,  after  executing  vengeance  on  the  Pelasgians,  gave  up  his 
conquest  to  Athens.  The  judgment  of  the  people  was  in  his 
favour  so  far  as  to  spare  his  life ;  but  for  the  wrong  he  had  done 
them  they  fined  him  fitty  talents.^     Soon  afterwards  his  thigh 

^  Epliorus   seems    to    Lave   given  an  of    Herodotus  ;    and   it   is   perliaps   an 

account    of    the    expedition    to    Paros,  additional  reason  for  suspecting  it,  tliat 

differing   in  some   points  from  tliat  of  the  story  of  E[)horus  was  given  as  an 

Herodotus.      He   related,  that  the   Pa-  explanation   of  tlie    woixl    avanapidCc-iv. 

rians,   after  a  long  siege,    had   agreed  Such  narratives,  as  Mr.  Grote  judiciously 

upon  terms  with  Miltiades,  and  were  on  observes,  are  seldom  worthy   of  much 

the  point  of  surrendering,  when   they  attention  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 

perceived  a  fire,  which  was  really  caused  489,  note). 

by  the  accidental    burning  of   a  wood        ^  Among  others,  it  would  seem  that 

upon    Myconus,    but  which    both   they  the    President  iirpvTavis)    for  the   time 

and  the  Athenians  imagined  to  Vje  a  fire-  being   of    the    Council    and    Assembly, 

signal   {irvpa6s}  from  the  Persian  fleet,  came  forward  to  plead  for  Miltiades,  and 

Upon  this  they  refused  to  abide  by  their  Wiis  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  a 

agreement;  and  the  Athenians,  fearing  to  favouraV)le  verdict  (cf.  Schol.  ad  Aristid. 

be  attacked  by  a  gi-eatly  superior  force,  in  Wesseliug's  Herodotus,  not.  ad  loc). 

sailed  away  (Ephorus  ap.  Steph.   l^jyz.  Plato  exaggerates  this  interference  into 

ad  voc.  Tlapos.     Compare  Corn.  ICepos,  a  reversal  of  the   first  sentence,  which 

Miltiad.  c.  7,  who  appears  to  have  taken  (he  says;  was  a  sentence  of  death.    (Gor- 

his  account  of  the  matter  from  Epho-  gias,  p.  oKj,  D.) 

rus).      This   tale   is    certainly   on    the        "  Fifty  talents  (above  12,000/.)  is  cer- 

whole  far  less  probable  than  the  account  tainly  an  enormous  sum  for  the  time. 


Chap.  135-137. 
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completely  gangrened  and  mortified  :   and  so  Miltiades  died  ;  ^ 
and  the  fifty  talents  were  paid  by  his  son  Cimon.^ 

137.  Now  the  way  in  which  Miltiades  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Lemnos  was  the  following.  There  were  certain  Pelasgians 
whom  the  Athenians  once  drove  out  of  Attica  ;  ^  whether  they 
did  it  justly  or  unjustly  I  cannot  say,  since  I  only  know  what  is 
reported  concerning  it,  which  is  the  following :  Hecateeus,  the  son 
of  Hegesander,  says  in  his  History  that  it  was  unjustly.  "  The 
Athenians,"  according  to  him,  "  liad  given  to  the  Pelasgi  a  tract 
of  land  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus  ^  as  payment  for  the  M'^all  with 


We  are  told  by  Coi'uelius  Nepos  (Mil- 
tiad.  c.  7),  that  it  was  fixed  on,  because 
it  i-epresented  the  cost  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Mr.  Grote  sliows  that,  according 
to  the  usual  process  of  law  in  the 
Athenian  courts,  it  must  have  been  the 
amount  assessed  by  the  friends  of  Mil- 
tiades as  the  penalty  which  he  was  con- 
tent to  pay.  The  first  sentence  must 
have  gone  against  him  ;  and  then,  on  the 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  puni.sh- 
inent,  which  always  followed,  Xanthip- 
pus  must  have  proposed  death,  and  the 
prisoner  himself  or  his  friends  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents.  They  may  have  been  in- 
duced to  fix  this  amoimt  by  its  being 
what  would  clear  the  state  from  any 
pecuniary  loss  arising  out  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  their  client  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
iv.  .pp.  492-194). 

^  Later  wi'iters  (Corn.  Nep.  1.  s.  c; 
Died.  Sic.  X.  p.  67  ;  Plut.  Cim,  c.  4) 
related  that  Miltiades  was  cast  into 
prison  till  he  should  pay  the  fine,  and 
died  there.  But  this  was  contrary  to 
the  iisual  course  of  Athenian  justice, 
which  allowed  a  fair  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  fines,  and  admitted  of 
security  being  given  for  them  (Her- 
mann's Pol.  Ant.  §  143).  The  silence 
of  Herodotus  as  to  any  imprisonment 
will  outweigh  in  most  minds  the  evi- 
dence of  such  writers  as  those  referred 
to. 

'  The  imprisonment  of  Cimon  is 
another,  more  glaring,  fiction  of  the 
anecdote-mongers.  Cimon  could  neither 
by  Athenian  law  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  his  father's  debts,  as  Cornelius 
!N"epos  supposes  (Cimon,  c.  1),  nor  would 
he  have  had  any  occasion  to  put  himself 
in  prison  in  order  to  obtain  his  ftither's 
body  for  burial,  as  Diodorus  relates. 
Athenian  law  knew  nothing  of  the  arrest 
of  the  debtor's  corpse.  Even  Plutarch 
■discards  these  fictions.  They  grew  pi-o- 
bably  out  of  the  fact  that  Cimon  re- 


mained destitute  of  civil  rights  (&tiixos) 
until  the  debt  was  discharged  (Her- 
mann, §  124). 

-  Supra,  iv.  145,  v.  25.  (Compare 
Philochor.  Fr.  5,  ed.  Didot  ;  Pausan. 
I.  xxviii.  §  .3;  and  see  Appendix,  Essay 
ii.  "On  the  Traditions  respecting  the 
Pelasgians.") 

^  The  Pelasgic  builders  seem  to  have 
had  two  tracts  of  land  given  to  them. 
One,  which  bore  to  a  late  date  the  title 
of  Pelasgicum  (t5  Tle\aa-yiK6v),  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis, 
probably  at  its  north-western  angle 
(Thucyd.  ii.  17;  Lucian.  Pise.  c.  47 ;  Bis 
Accus.  c.  9;  and  compare  the  remarks 
of  Leake,  Attica,  §  8,  pp.  31.3-315). 
This  was  most  likely  their  abode  while 
they  wei-e  employed  in  building  the 
wall.  Afterwards  the  Athenians  re- 
moved them  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  town,  giving  them  a  portion  of  the 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  to 
the  south-east  of  the  city. 

With  respect  to  the  Pelasgic  wall 
itself,  I  have  already  mentioned  (supra, 
V.  64)  that  it  was  built  round  the  plat- 
form which  forms  the  summit  of  the 
acropolis.  It  skirted  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  consisted  of  a  single  line 
of  wall  on  every  side  except  the  west, 
where  the  ascent  though  steep  is  not 
very  difficult.  Here  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  complicated.  Nine  gates  are 
spoken  of  (Clitodem.  Fr.  22),  which 
must  all  have  been  at  this  end,  and 
which  seem  to  indicate  nine  successive 
bari'iers.  The  greater  part  of  this  forti- 
fication was  thrown  down  by  the  Per- 
sians (infra,  viii.  53;  is.  13),  but  perhaps 
some  portions  remained,  as  the  Pelasgic 
work  Wiis  of  the  most  durable  chai'acter. 
Cei'tainly  the  wall  at  the  summit  of  the 
acropolis  continued  to  be  called  "the 
Pelasgic  wall "  centuries  afterwards  (cf. 
Arist.  Av.  797,  ed.  Bothe.  Schol.  ad 
loc;  Callimach.  Fragm.  283,  &c.).    Col. 
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wliioli  till'  l'elasp:ians  had  snrroundod  their  citadol.     This  land 
was  harrrii,  and   liiilc  woi'tli  a1    llic   tiuio ;  but  the  Pelasciaus 
]u-ou<fht    it    into    'j^nod    condilioii ;    wluMVupoii    tlie    Athenians 
hc^nidiied  them  tlie  tract,  and  desired  to  recover  it.     And  so, 
uitliout  any  Ix^tter  excnse.  they  took  arms  and  drove  out  the 
IV-lasirians."    ihit  the  Athenians  maintain  that  they  were  justi- 
fied in  what  tliey  did.     "  The  IVhisgians,"  they  say,  "  wliile  they 
lived  at  the  foot  of  Hyniettus,  were  wont  to  sally  forth  from  that 
region  and  commit  outrages  on  their  cliildren.     For  the  Athe- 
nians used  at  that  time  to  send  their  sons  and  dau2:hters  to  draw 
water  at  the  fountain  called  '  the  Nine  Springs,'  '  inasmuch  as 
neither  they  nor   the  otlier  Greeks  had  any  household  slaves 
in  tliosedays;  and  the  maidens,  whenever  they  came,  were  used 
rudely  and  insolently  by  the  Pelasgians.     Nor  were  they  even 
content  thus ;  but  at  the  last  they  laid  a  plot,  and  were  caught 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  act  of  making  an  attempt  upon  their 
city.     Then  did  the  Athenians  give  a  proof  how  much  better 
men  tliey  were  than  the  Pelasgians ;   for  whereas  they  might 
justly  have  killed  them  all,  having  caught  them  in  the  very  act 
of  rebelling,  they  spared  their  lives,  and   only  required  that 
they   should    leave    the    country.      Hereupon    the    Pelasgians 
quitted  Attica,  and  settled  in  Lemnos  and  other  places."     Such 
are  the  accounts  respectively  of  Hecatoeus  and  the  Athenians. 

138.  These  same  Pelasgians,  after  they  were  settled  in  Lem- 
nos, conceived  the  wisli  to  be  revenged  on  the  Athenians.  ,  So, 
as  they  were  well  acquainted  Avitii  the  Athenian  festivals,  they 
manned  some  penteconters,  and  having  laid  an  ambush  to  catcli 


Leake    thinks    that    some   remains    of  are   so  remarkable   a    feature    in    this 

Pelasgic  work   may  still   be   traced   at  quarter;  and  his  statement  is  confirmed 

the   north-west   angle  of  the  acropolis  by  Tarantinus  (ap.  Hierocl.    Hippiatr. 

(Athens,  p.  31-'j).  Pref.  p.  4),  and   by  tlie  author  of  the 

*  The   fountain   of  Enneacrunus,    or  I-^tymologicuni     Magnum,    who    places 

"the  nine  springs,"  has  been  thought  Enneacrunus  near  the  Ilissus  (ad  voc). 

(Wheler's  Travels,  p.  383)   to   be  the  Modern  travellers    have    discovered    a 

source  which  rises  in  front  of  the  Pro-  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  position. 

pyltea  on  the  western  side  of  the  aero-  Enneacrunus,    before    the    I'i.sistratidic 

polls,  and  joins  the  stream  that  issues  fitted   it  up  with  the  nine  pipes  from 

from  the  grotto  of  Pan  (supra,  ch.  105),  which  it  derived  its  name,  was  called 

because  Pausanias  mentions  it  in  con-  Callirrhoe  (Thucyd.  1.  s.  c;  Philosteph, 

nexion  with  the  Cerameicus  (i.  iii.  §  1,  Fr.  27),  and  Kallirrhoi  is  still  the  name 

and  xiv.  §§  1  and  5).     But  it  is  plain,  of  a  spring  of  excellent  water  in  the  bed 

both  from  this   passage,  from  Thucy-  of  the  Ilissus,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 

dides  fii.  15),  and  from  other  writers,  river  itself  (cf.  Leake's  Athens,  pp.  172- 

that  it  lay  exactly  on  the  opposite  side,  178). 

in  the  direction  of  Hymettus,  or  nearly  This  portraiture  of  the  simple  customs 

due    east   of  the   citadel.      Thucydides  of  jirinieval  times  will  not  fail  to  recall 

tells  us  that  it  was  near  the  temple  of  the  picture  of  Rebekah  at  the  well  of 

Jupiter  Olympius,  the  ruins  of  which  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxiv.  13). 


Chap.  137,  138. 
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the  Athenian  women  as  they  kept  the  festival  of  Diana  at  Brau- 
ron,^  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  large  number,  whom  they 
took  to  Lemnos  and  there  kept  as  concubines.  After  a  while  the 
women  bore  children,  whom  they  taught  to  speak  the  language  of 
Attica  and  observe  the  manners  of  the  Athenians.  These  boys 
refused  to  have  any  commerce  with  the  sons  of  the  Pelasgian 
women  ;  and  if  a  Pelasgian  boy  struck  one  of  their  number,  they 
all  made  common  cause,  and  joined  in  avenging  their  comrade  ; 
nay,  the  Greek  boys  even  set  up  a  claim  to  exercise  lordship 
over  the  others,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
When  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Pelasgians,  they 
took  counsel  together,  and,  on  considering  the  matter,  they  grew 
frightened,  and  said  one  to  another,  "  If  these  boys  even  now  are 
resolved  to  make  common  cause  against  the  sous  of  our  lawful 
wives,  and  seek  to  exercise  lordship  over  them,  what  may  we 
expect  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men  ?  "  Then  it  seemed  good 
to  the  Pelasgians  to  kill  all  the  sons  of  the  Attic  women ;  which 
they  did  accordingly,  and  at  the  same  time  slew  likewise  their 
mothers.  From  this  deed,  and  that  former  crime  of  the  Lemnian 
women,  when  they  slew  then*  husbands  in  the  days  of  Thoas,"  it 


*  Brauron,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  this  place,  was  one  of  the  maritime 
demes  of  Attica  (compare  Strab.  ix.  p. 
579;  Norm.  Dionysiac.  xiii.  186;  Pau- 
san.  I.  xxsiii.  §  1).  It  lay  on  the  eastern 
coast,  but  at  what  exact  point  is  uncer- 
tain. Col.  Leake  (Demi  of  Attica,  p. 
72)  places  it  at  Fort  Livadki  (lat.  37"^  56', 
long.  24°),  near  the  modern  village  of 
Vraona,  which  is  (he  thinks)  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name.  Here,  on 
the  heights  north  of  a  small  stream, 
which  may  be  the  Erasiuus  kclto.  Bpai;- 
pwva  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  538),  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  ;  and  below 
the  heights  is  a  church  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  a  temple,  on  the  stones  of  which 
the  name  of  Artemis  appears  (Leake, 
1.  s.  c),  and  which,  in  all  probability, 
marks  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
Brauronia  (Strab.  ix.  p.  579  ;  Pausan. 
VIII.  xlvi.  §  2)  whei-eat  the  festival 
here  mentioned  was  held.  Tradition 
said  that  to  this  temple  was  brought 
the  sacred  image  of  the  Tauric  Diana  by 
Iphigenia  hei'self  (Pausan.  i.  xxxiii.  §  i  ; 
III.  xvi.  §  0),  and  that  Xerxes  carried 
the  statue  away  when  he  fled  from 
Attica.  Seleucus  afterwards  removed 
it  from  Susa,  and  gave  it  to  the  Lao- 


diceans. 

The  Brauronia  was  a  irevTer-qpis  or 
festival  held  once  in  four  years,  wherein 
the  Attic  girls,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten,  went  in  procession,  dressed  in 
crocus-coloured  garments,  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  there  performed  a  rite  where- 
in they  imitated  bears.  No  Attic  woman 
was  allowed  to  marry  till  she  had  gone 
through  this  ceremony  (compare  Suidas 
ad  voc.  "'ApKTos:  Pollux,  viii.  9;  Arist. 
Lys.  607,  ed.  Bothe,  and  Schol.  ad  loc; 
Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.  Se/caTevctc;  Hai'jjo- 
crat.  ad  voc.  apKTtvffat;  Hesych.  ad  voc. 
Bpavpcivta,  &c.J. 

"  The  tale  went  that  the  Sintian 
Lemnians,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  having  become  disgusted 
with  their  wives,  on  wliom  Venus  had 
sent  a  curse,  married  Thracian  women 
from  the  continent.  Hereupon  their 
wives  formed  a  conspiracy,  and  mur- 
dered their  fathers  and  their  husbands. 
Hypsipyl^  alone  had  compassion  on  her 
father  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.  Her 
fraud  was  afterwards  detected ;  Thoas 
was  killed,  and  Hypsipyle  sold  iuto 
slavery  (cf.  ApoUod.  i.  ix.  17  ;  iii.  vi. 
4;  AjDoll.  Rhod.  i.  609-621;  Eurip.  Hec. 
887,  et  Schol.  ad  loc). 
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lias  oomo  to  be  usual  thronghoiit  Greece  to  call  wicked  actions 
by  the  name  of  '  I.eninian  deeds.'' ' 

ll)!.*.   W  hen  iho  Tolasgians  had  thus  slain  their  children  and 
their  women,  the  earth  refused  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  for  them, 
and  their  wives  bore  fewer  children,  and  their  flocks  and  herds 
increased  more  slowly  than  before,  till  at  last,  sore  pressed  by 
famine  and  bereavement,  they  sent  men  to  Delphi,  and  begged 
the  god  to  tell  them  how  they  might  obtain  deliverance  from 
their   sulVerings.      The  i'ythoness   answered,   that  "  they  must 
give  the  Athenians  whatever  satisfaction  they  might  demand." 
Then  the  Pelasgians  w  ent  to  Athens  and  declared  their  wish  to 
give  the  Atheuiiins  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  which  they  had 
done  to  them.     So  the  Athenians  had  a  couch  prepared  in  their 
townhall,  and  adorned  it  with  the  fairest  coverlets,  and  set  by  its 
side  a  table  laden  with  all  manner  of  good  things,  and  then  told 
the  Pelasgians  they  must  deliver  up  their  country  to  them  in  a 
similar  condition.     The  Pelasgians  answered  and  said,  "  When 
a  sliip  comes  with  a  north  wind  from  your  country  to  ours  in  a 
single  day,  then  will  we  give  it  up  to  you."     This  they  said 
because  they  knew  that  what  they  required  was  impossible,  for 
Attica  lies  a  long  way  to  the  south  of  Lemnos.^ 

140.  No  more  passed  at  that  time.  But  very  many  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Ilellespontian  Chersonese  had  been  brought 
under  the  power  of  Athens,  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimou,  sailed, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winds,  from  Ela3us  ^  in  the 
Chersonese  to  Lemnos,  and  called  on  the  Pelasgians  to  quit  their 
island,  reminding  them  of  the  prophecy  which  they  had  supposed 
it  impossible  to  fulfil.     The  people  of  Hephaestia  obeyed  the  call  ;^ 


'  iEschylus  had  obsei-ved  before  Hero-  Cbius  (1.  700)  it  was  a  colony  from  Tecs, 

dotus,  ("iKaffef  5e  ris  rb  Seti/hv  a6  Arj/j-vi-  The   site  was  near  to  that   of  the   first 

oim  Trrifnaffiv  (Choeph.  622).  European  castle  {Kilid  Bahr),  a  little  to 

"  Lemnos  is  two  degrees  (nearly  140  the  north-east.    Some    \iius  remain;  but 

miles)  north  of  Attica.    An  Athenian  they  are  not  extensive  ^.Chandler,  vol.  i. 

trireme  might  possibly  have  performed  p.  18).  V 

this  distance  in  a  long  summer's  day,  if        '  iJy   a   felicitous   emendation    of   a 

the  condition  "  with  a  north  wind "  had  passage  quoted   by  Stephen  of  Byzan- 

not  been  added.     The  rate  of  motion  in  tium  from  the  Chronica  of  Charax,  we 

a  trireme  seems  to  have  about  equalled  are  enabled  to  fill  up  this  history.     It 

that   of  our  ordinaiy  steamers.      (See  appears  that  Myrina  was  reduced  first ; 

Smith's   Dictionary   of    Antiquities,   p.  and  that   then    Hermon,   the   king  of 

785,  B.  2nd  ed.)  Hepha'stia,  fearing  a   similar   fate,  de- 

'^  Elteus  was  situated  at  or  near  the  clared  "  that  he  acknowledged  the  Pelas- 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  as  is  plain  gic  pi'omises,  and  gave  liimself  up  out 
from  the  notices  in  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  of  good-will  to  the  Athenians. "  (Fr. 
68),  Pliny  (H.  N.  iv.  11,  p.  209),  and  30.)  Other  writers  tell  us  that  a  pro- 
Mela   (ii.   2).      According  to   Scymnus  verb  arose  from  this  circumstance.    To 


Chap.  138-140. 
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but  they  of  Myrina,^  not  acknowledging  the  Chersonese  to 
be  any  part  of  Attica,  refused  and  were  besieged  and  brougljt 
over  by  force.  Thus  was  Lemnos  gained  by  the  Athenians  and 
Miltiades. 


"make  a  virtue  of  necessity,"  and  give 
as  a  favour  what  you  could  not  keep, 
was  called  'Ep/xcovios  or  'Ep/xdvetos  X^f'^- 
(See  Zenob.  Cent.  iii.  86 ;  Suidas  ad  voc. 
'EpfAiiv.  xa.p.)  Mr.  Blakesley's  transla- 
tion of  the  passage  of  Charax  cannot 
possibly  be  received. 

2  Lemnos  had  but  two  cities  of  any 
note,  Hephaestia  and  Myrina  (Hecat.  Fr. 
102;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  12,  p.  219;  Ptolem. 
Geogi-aph.  iii.   13,  p.  95;  Etym,  Magu. 


ad  voc.  Vlvpivva).  Of  these,  Myrina  was 
on  the  coast,  Hepha}stia  inland  (Ptol. ). 
The  former  lay  on  the  western,  the  lat- 
ter towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
(ibid.).  It  was  said  that  Mount  Athos 
at  the  solstice  cast  its  shadow  into  the 
forum  of  Myrina  (Piin.  1.  s.  c. ;  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  601-604).  The  site  is  jjrobably 
marked  by  the  modern  Kaslro,  which  is 
now  the  chief  town  in  the  island. 


(  i'-^"  ) 


APTENDIX   TO   BOOK   YT. 


ESSAY    I. 


ON  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON. 

1.  Difficulties  in  the  description  of  Herodotus.  2.  Number  of  Persians  engaged. 
3.  Numbers  of  the  Greeks.  4.  ProiKirtion.  five  or  six  to  one.  5.  Landing 
of  the  army  of  Datis.  and  disposition  of  the  troops,  (i.  Position  occupied  by 
the  Greeks.  7.  Motives  inducing  tlie  Persians  to  dA:\y  tlie  attack.  8.  Causes 
of  the  original  inaction  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  their  subsequent  change  of 
tactics.  9.  Miltiades'  preparations  for  battle.  10.  Description  of  the  battle 
— re-embarkation  of  the  invading  army. 

1.  The  description  wliicli  Herodotus  has  given  of  the  battle  of 
Maratlion  is  satisfactory  to  few  moderns.'  It  is  a  bold  and  graphic 
sketch  ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  that  accuracy  of  detail,  and  in  those 
minute  allusions  to  localities,  which  could  alone  have  enabled  the 
ordinary,  or  even  the  military,  reader,  to  reproduce  in  imagination 
the  struggle  as  it  actually  occurred.  Herodotus  omits  to  furnish 
any  account  of  the  numbers  engaged  on  either  side ;  he  does  not 
clearly  mark  the  position  of  either  army ;  he  very  imperfectly 
describes  the  disposition  which  the  Greek  general  made  of  his 
troops,  and  takes  no  notice  at  all  (unless  incidentally)  of  the  dis- 
position made  by  the  Persian  leaders  ;  above  all,  he  is  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Persian  cavalry-,  neither  telling  us  what 
part  they  took  in  the  action,  nor  offering  any  explanation  of  their 
apparent  ab.sence  from  it.  Again,  he  gives  us  no  satisfactory 
account  of  the  motives  at  work  C)n  either  side  ;  of  the  reasons  deter- 
mining both  parties  to  delay  so  long,  and  Miltiades  to  strike  when 
he  did ;  nor  even  of  the  mode  in  which  the  two  armies  spent  the 
interval.  Further,  besides  these  various  omissions,  there  are  certain 
inconsistencies  in  what  he  actually  relates  of  the  battle,  which  seem 
to  show  that  his  description  is  not  even  exact  and  correct  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  requires,  besides  amplification,  a  certain  degree  of  cor- 
rection. Of  this  nature  is  the  statement  that  the  Persian  centre 
"  broke  and  pursued  the  Greeks  into  the  inner  country ;"  *  to  wliich 
there  are  two  important  objections— first,  the  smallness  of  the  Greek 
loss,  which  is  incoiii]i:itilil<   Aviili   such  a  rout  of  their  troops;   and 

'  Cf.l.   Leake   in   his   'Demi  of  Attica'  Mr.  Grote  remarks  on  the  deficiencies  .of  his 

(Apjiendix,  No.   Lj,  and  Mr.    Blaisesley  in  account  (Hist,   of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  465, 

his  wlition  of  Herodotus  (vol.  ii.  pp.  172-  note). 

180;  have  written  Essays  upon  the  difhcul-  -Herod,    vi.     113.      ^^|wt€j    ^SiWoc 

ties  which  beset  the  description  of  our  author,  is  ttjv  iJ.f<r6yata.v. 
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secondly,  the  subseqiient  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Greek 
wings.  The  existence  of  these  and  similar  difficulties  seems  to  con- 
stitute a  call  for  some  more  sustained  consideration  of  the  battle 
and  its  circumstances  than  the  exigencies  of  a  running  comment 
allow.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  devote  a  few  consecutive  pages  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  subject  in  the  present  Essay. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  troops  engaged  on  the  side  of 
the  Persians,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  long  foot-note  on  ch.  117. 
The  total  strength  of  the  expedition  is  there  estimated  at  210,000, 
a  number  which  has  in  its  favour  the  authority  of  a  tolerable  his- 
torian,* and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  lowest  estimate  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  any  ancient  writer.  This  number  somewhat 
exceeds  the  calculation  of  Colonel  Leake,*  who  supposes  the  cavalry 
to  have  been  7000  instead  of  10,000,^  and  the  crews  of  the  horse- 
transports  20,000  instead  of  40,000,*  while  he  omits  the  Greek 
auxiliaries  altogether.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  arriye  at  accu- 
racy on  a  point  where  details  are  for  the  most  part  wanting,  and 
where  there  is  so  much  conflict  of  authority.  Perhaps  the  whole 
that  we  have  any  right  to  conclude  from  oiir  materials  is,  that  the 
fleet  conveyed  to  the  shores  of  Attica  ahout  200,000  men  —  but 
whether  some  thousands  more  or  some  tliousands  fewer  we  can- 
not say. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  many  of  the  200,000 
took  part  in  the  battle  ?  Col.  Leake  proposes  a  deduction  of  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  "nominal  strength"  on  account  of  "want  of 
complement  at  the  outset,  desertion,  sickness,  accidents  to  ships, 
disabled  horses,  and  garrisons  at  places  on  the  way."'  But  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  regard  the  armament  as  increased  rather  than 
diminished  on  its  way  from  Asia.  Ko  garrisons  are  said  to  have 
been  left  in  the  islands,  while  troops  were  taken  from  each,*  pro- 
bably at  least  enough  to  balance  the  losses  from  other  causes.  It  is 
however  far  from  probable  that  the  whole  200,000  were  engaged  in 
the  battle.  Herodotus  relates  that  Hippias  "  anchored  the  fleet  off" 
Marathon  "  at  the  time  of  the  disembarkation  f  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  re-embarkation  seem  to  show  that  the  ships  were  kept  riding 
on  their  anchors,  and  ready  for  sea  to  the  last.  This  would  have 
involved  the  detention  in  the  fleet  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  crews, 


3  Cornelius    Nepos    (see    his    Miltiades,  ^  Col.  Leake's  numbers  here  do  not  accord 

c.  5).  very  well  with  one  another.     The  crew  of 

*  Demi  of  Attica,  Appendix  I.,  p.  220.  ^  horse-transport  must  be  reckoned  at  66 
Col.  Leake's  numbers  are  as  follows : —  men  and  §   (!)   for  300  transports   to  give 

RegiUar  infantry,  50  in  each  of  the  >     „  „.„  20,000    seamen  ;    and    the  horse-conveying 

600  triremes §      '  power  of  a  transport  must  be  reckoned  at 

aUe'^dinLT  ™*f'>',^'*';_3500  i    ^^^^^  [^  Worses  and  |  (!)  for  3500  horses  to  need 

Kowers  of  600  triremes,' who 'we're  1  „.  ^00  transports.    I  suppose  10,000  horses,  25 

also  archers  on  shore 5  90,000  ^^  ^  transport ;  therefore  400  transports  and 

Seamen  of  the  triremes  (50  to  each).     30,000  jqO  men  to  each 

Seamen  of  the  cavalry  transports  J  on  r,,,,.  7   r>      ■     CKii-  om 

(estimated  at  300)  ..     ..     ..     .  }  20,ooo  '   Demi  of  Attica,  p.  221. 

8  Herod,  vi.  99. 

177,000  9  ibj(}_  cIj,  107.    This  was  a  precautionary 

*  This  reduction  is  purely  conjectural.  I  measure,  in  case  a  rapid  re-embarkation 
have  not  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  depart  .should  be  necessary.  The  common  practice 
from  the  statement  of  Nepos.  was  to  draw  up  the  vessels  on  the  beach. 
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say  80.000  iiioii,  wlirrohy  ihc  men  landed  would  be  reduced  to 
rio.OOO.  It  is  further  doubtful  (as  has  been  already  noticed  more 
than  once)  whether  the  cavalry  were  present  in  the  battle :  if 
they  were  absent,  the  actual  couibatants  would  not  have  exceeded 
110,000,  of  whom  scarcely  more  than  oO,000  could  liavo  been  heavy- 
anned.'" 

.{.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  the  number  engaged  was  probably 
about  20,000.  The  earliest  estimates  of  their  force  that  we  find  are 
those  of  two  T.atin  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  Trogus  TonqH-ius 
and  (^ornelius  Ncpos.  The  former  (whose  work  was  epitomised  by 
Justin)  spoke  of  the  Athenians  as  10,000,  and  the  Tlata^ans  as  1000  ;" 
the  latter  agreed  as  to  the  Plata'ans,  but  reduced  the  number  of  the 
Athenians  to  1^000.'*  This  latter  view  is  confirmed  by  I'ausanias  " 
and  riutarch,'*and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  that  which  possesses 
tar  the  greatest  weight  of  authority.  It  cannot,  however,  bo  ac- 
cepted without  one  important  correction.  The  light-armed  must 
have  been  omitted  from  tlie  calculation.  This  is  distinctly  evident 
in  the  case  of  the  Platajans,  and  highly  probable  in  that  of  the 
Atlienians.  The  former,  who  came  "  in  full  force  "  (jrarctji^tei)  to 
!Maratlion,'^  cannot  have  furnished  only  1000  men,  since  at  I'latica, 
after  their  losses  in  the  war  and  the  destniction  of  their  city  by 
Xerxes,'*  thej'^  were  able  to  furnish  1200."  The  latter  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  sent  to  I\Iarathon,  when  their  very  existence 
was  at  stake,  no  more  than  9000  men,  seeing  that  to  the  general 
rendezvous  at  Plateea  they  could  send  16,000,'*  while  they  had  at  the 
same  time  a  large  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,'"  which  must  have 
absorbed  10,000  or  15,000  more.  It  is  evident  from  the  enrolment 
of  slaves  before  Marathon — for  the  first  time  according  to  Pausa- 
nias  '■* — that  every  effort  was  made,  and  as  large  an  army  levied  as 
possible.  The  conjecture,  therefoie,'  that  the  heavy-armed  alone 
are  reckoned  in  the  estimates  of  Tiogus  and  Kepos,  is  thoroughly 
entitled  to  acceptance  ;  and  we  must  add  to  the  numbers  reported 
by  them  a  further  estimate  for  the  light-armed  on  the  Greek  side. 
Kow  the  rule  observed  at  tliis  period  with  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  light  to  heavy -armed  in  a  Greek  army  was,  that  the  two  should 
be  equal  in  number ;  *  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  departure  from  the  rule  on  tliis  occasion.     We  thus  obtain 


>"  The  triremes   in  the    fleet   of  Xerxes  Leake's  Demi,  pp.  218, 219,  where  this  point 
caiTied  only   30  meti-at-arms   each   (infra,  is  well  argued.) 
vii.  184).     If  this  was  the  comfjlement  in  "  Justin,  ii.  9. 
the  fleet  of  Datis  his  heavy-armed    would  "'  Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Milt..c.  5. 
have  been  but  18,000.     As,  however,  the  ^^  Pausan.  X.  xx.  §  2. 
fleet  of  Datis  was  specially  intended  for  the  '^  I'lut.  Parall.  ii.  p.  305. 
conveyance  of  troops,  whereas  that  of  Xerxes  '^  Hurod.  vi.  108.            '^  Ibid.  viii.  50. 
merely  accompanieil  his  army,  it  must  be  '^  Ibid.   ix.  28,  29.    Six  hundied  light- 
supposed   that    the  number  of  soldiers  on  armed  and  six  hundred  heavy-armed. 
board  each  trireme  was  gj-eater.     We  find  '*  Ibid.  Eiglit  thousand  of  each  description. 
the  Chians  with  40   soldiers  on  board  their  '^  Ibid.  chs.  90  et  seqq. 
vessels  at  the  battle  of  Ladii  fsupra,  ch.  15),  ^o  Pausan.  i.  xxxii.  §  3. 
and  the  Greeks  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^  See  Col.  Leake's  Essay  (Demi  of  Attica, 
have  sometimes  as  many  as  50  (Thucyd.  i.  p.  222),   and  Thirlwall's  HLst.  of  Greece, 
61 ;  iv.  129;.      We  may  suppose  that  Datis  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
would  embark  at  least  this  number.     {Hec  ^  Cf.  Herod,  ix.  29. 
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18,000  for  the  probable  number  of  the  Athenian  and  2000  for 
that  of  the  Platajan  contingent;  or  20,000  for  the  whole  number 
engaged. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  results  now  obtained  will  show  that  the 
disproportion  between  the  two  armies  was  far  less  than  has  gene- 
rally been  imagined.*  The  Persian  combatants  were  to  the  Greek 
as  five  to  one,  or  possibly  as  six  to  one.  This  was  about  the  propor- 
tion between  the  combatants  at  Plataja  ;*  and  victories  have  often  been 
gained  against  equal  or  greater  odds,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.*  it  is  enoixgli  to  mention  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  which 
has  been  called  "the  Swiss  Mara+hon,"  where  1600  mountaineers  of 
Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwald,  utterly  defeated  and  overthrew  an 
army  of  20,000  Austrians.^ 

5.  The  Persians,  we  are  told,  selected  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or 
rather  Hippias,  their  guide,  selected  it  for  them,  on  account  of  its 
fitness  for  the  movements  of  cavalry.^  Col.  Leake  has  remarked 
that  the  appearance  of  the  plain  is  somewhat  deceptive  in  this 
respect.'  AVith  an  average  depth  of  two  miles  between  the  shore  and 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  it  has  an  apparent  width  of  about  six  miles 
between  the  ranges  of  Dhrakonera  and  Argaliki ;  but  the  marshes  at 
either  extremity  of  the  plain  practically  contract  it  as  a  battle-field, 
and  leave  in  one  place  a  width  of  only  two  miles,  or  two  miles  and 
a  half,  suitable  for  military  evolutions  or  for  encampment.  The 
Persians  probably  landed  upon  the  entire  range  of  low  coast,  the 
length  of  which  is  above  six  miles,''  and  anchored  their  ships  off  the 
shore  in  a  single  line,'  extending  to  at  least  this  distance.  Their 
landing  was  unmolested ;  and  they  would  easily  place  on  shore,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  army  with  which  they  meant 
to  engage,  both  horse  ^  and  foot.    Advancing  inland,  they  discovered 

3  Plato  says  that  the  Greeks  at  Marathon  lutions    of  cavalry."      It    is,    he   says,  rrj 

"  chastis&l  the  insolence  of  all  Asia  "  {o\t)s  (piiaei    Tpaxvs,     Sva-'tmraffTos,    ix'^" 

t5js  'Kfflas,  Menex.  p.    191,  ed.  Tauchn.).  eV  kavTw  -K-qKovs,  Tevdyrj,   Xi/ivas  (Schol. 

Cornelius  Nepos  observes — "Nulla  nnquam  ad  Plat.  Menex.  10). 

faim  exigtia  manus  tantas  opes  prostravit"  »  This    is   evident   from    the   Maps.      In 

(Milt.  c.  5).     Even  Col.  Leake  calls  the  vie-  Walpole's  Turkey  the   low  beach  is  said  to 

tory  "  the  most  remarkable  for  the  dispro-  extend  for   "  upwards  of  seven  miles  "  (p. 

portion  of  the  parties  engaged  that  history  325). 
has  recorded  ''  (Demi  of  Attica,  p.  100).  i  Mr.  Blakesley  supposes  the  fleet  to  have 

■*  The  Persian  army  at  Plataea  is  reckoned  occupied  two  miles  only  of  the  coast  (Excur- 

at  350,000,  not  including  the  cavalry  (infra,  sus  on  Book  vi.  p.    178);  and  Col.   Leake 

ix.  32,  ad  fin.).     The  Greeks  by  whom  they  suggests  that  "  cue  rank  of  the  ships  only 

were  defeated  consisted  of  the  Spartans,  who  was    upon  the    beach,  and  that   the  others 

with  their  Helots  were  50,000,  the  Tegeans,  were  anchored  behind  .them  "  (Demi,  p.  213, 

who  were   3000,   and  the   Athenians,   who  note).     But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 

were  16,000— in  all  fi9,000.  the  disembarkation   should  not  liave  taken 

*  At  Arbela  the  Persians  exceeded  a  mil-  place  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the 

lion,  according  to  Arrian  (Exped.  Alex.  ii.  foot  of  Brilessus  {Argaliki)  to  the  salt  lake 

8),  while  the  whole  army  of  Alexander  was  of  Dhrakonera.     In  that  case  a  single  line 

only  47,000  (ibid.  c.  12 j — a  proportion  of  would  have  sufficed  for  the  whole  fleet,  even 

above  25  to  1.  ^  if  we  reckon  it  at    1000  vessels    (600  tri- 

®  See  Russell's  Modern  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  remes  and  4("'0  horse-transports). 
*^^-  "  Mr.  Blakesley  supposes  that  the  horse 

Herod,  vi.  102.  -jvrere  never  landed  at  all  (Excursus,  p.  174), 

8  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  209.     It  is  remark-  but  remained  in  Eubcea.    He  thinks  that  the 

able  that  the  Scholiast  on  Plato  describes  difficulty  of  landing  horses  in   face   of  an 

Marathon  as  a  place  "  very  unfit  for  the  evo-  enemy  caused  them  to  be  left  behind  at  the 
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the  cxistonco  of  iho  two  lu.wslios,  Avhit-li  (il)li<;-(Hl  ihom  to  ooutract 
their  front,  but  they  wduKI  .still  have  found,  after  passing  the  nar- 
rowest jioint,  a  spaee  of  nearly  three  miles  in  -width,  perfectly  fit  for 
a  Cjiinjiing-ground,  between  tlie  small  marsh  ((>  on  the  phui)  and  the 
great  mai-sh  (8  on  ditto),  or  between  the  former  and  the  foot  of 
^luunt  h'urdki.  Their  front  being  thus  jdaeed  at  an  average  distance 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  sufticient  room  Avas 
obtained  for  the  tents  and  pickets  of  100,000  or  120,000  men.  The 
heavy-armed,  ;50,0uO  in  number,  were  p)(ibal)ly  arranged  nearest 
the  enemy,  and  must  have  been  drawn  up  about  four  deep  at  the 
time  of  the  engagement.^  The  Persians  and  Sacai  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  line,  which  is  the  usual  post  of  honour  in  oriented 
armies — the  less  Avarlike  auxiliaries  were  disposed  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left.  The  light-armed  were  undoubtedly  arranged  according 
to  the  usual  Persian  jiracticc,  behind  the  heavy-armed,  and  shot 
their  arrows  over  their  heads.-*  ^\■ith  regard  to  the  cavalry,  it  was 
probably  designed  to  be  disposed  upon  the  wings,*  and  here  it  may 
have  had  its  staticm  originally  ;  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  as  to 
any  part  which  it  took  in  the  battle,  together  with  the  explanation 
offered  by  Suidas  of  the  Athenian  proverb  x«^P'e  lirTit'ic,  seems  to 
show  that  when  the  engagement  took  place  it  was  away  fiom  the 
field,  either  procuring  forage  or  employed  on  some  special  service. 
Col.  Leake  supposes  that,  as  the  I'ersians  were  cramped  for  room, 
the  cavalry  was  sent  away  at  the  first  to  "  some  neighbouring  plain," 
where  it  had  orders  to  remain  "motionless  in  its  cantonments."^ 
But  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  absence  was  tempoi-ary 
and  (so  to  speakj  accidental.  For  the  Persians  to  have  sent  away 
permanently  that  arm  to  which  they  mainly  trusted  for  success,  and 
on  account  of  -n'hich  they  had  chosen  Marathon  for  their  landing- 
place,  would  have  been  absolute  madness.  But  if  forage  failed — and 
in  the  coui-se  of  seven  or  eight  days  the  requii-ements  of  10,000 
horse  may  easily  have  exhausted  the  crops  standing  in  the  Mara- 
thonian  plain  on  the  arrival  of  the  expedition— it  might  be  necessary 
to  send  them  temporarily  into  neighbouring  plains  or  valleys  to 
sup]ily  themselves.  The  long  inaction  of  the  Greeks  would  have 
seemed  to  make  the  risk  less,  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  Datis 
that  the  enemy  was  determined  to  remain  wholly  on  the  defensive. 

first,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  send  for  of  nearly  three  miles.  Allowing  two  feet 
them  when  the  Athenians  evacuated  their  to  a  man,  it  would  require  a  line  of  7920 
position,  and  left  the  roar!  open  which  led  men  to  fill  this  space.  Tliirty  thousand 
into  the  plain  ot  Athens.  But  Marathon  might  thus,  by  a  very  slight  expansion  of 
bad  been  selected  as  ihe  point  of  debarkation  the  ranks,  have  been  ranged  in  the  space 
precisely  l>ecause  it  was  thought  that  the  four  deep.  According  to  Xenophon  thij  was 
horse  could  act  with  peculiar  effect  there;  the  regular  depth  of  the  Persian  phalanx 
and  even  if  originally  there  had  l)een  a  hesi-  (Cyrop.  VI.  iii.  §  24). 
tation  about  landing  them,  yet,  whon  the  ■*  Aristophanes  notices  the  dense  fligiits  of 
Persians  were  for  above  a  week  in  full  pos-  the  Persian  arrows  on  this  occasion  (Vcsp. 
session  of  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  difli-  1049  :  virh  5«  rwv  To^fvtxdruv  ovk  riv 
culty  must  have  vanished,  and  the  horse  iSuv  rhv  ovpav6v).  Xenophon  fl.  s.  c.) 
would  have  been  sent  for.  My  own  belief  shows  tlieir  position  in  the  rear  of  the  heavy- 
is,  that  they  were  brought  with  the  other  aimed, 
trofjps  and  disembarked  at  once.  '  As  at  Arbela  (Arrian,  Exp.   Alex.  iii. 

'  liy  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  is  evi-  11  i  and  elsewhere. 

dent  that  the  Persian  front  liad  an  extension  *  Demi  of  Attica,  pp.  215,  216. 
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6.  Tlie  Greeks  on  their  part  seem  to  have  been  originally  drawn 
np  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Vrand,  which  is  with  good  reason 
believed  to  represent  the  ancient  Marathon.  They  here  blocked  np 
the  direct  road  to  Athens,  which  lay  through  the  pass  of  Stamdta 
into  the  valley  of  the  Cephissns,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
in  a  position  to  defend  the  two  other  routes  by  which  the  capital 
might  have  been  threatened.  The  Persians  might  have  marched  up 
the  valley  of  the  MarathonaJ  through  the  modern  village  of  that 
name  and  CEnoe  {hoi),  but  the  Greeks  could  then  have  met  them  at 
Stamdta,  if  they  attempted  to  pass  between  that  place  and  liwi,  or  at 
Deceleia,  if  thi^y  tried  to  reach  Athens  by  way  of  the  great  northern 
road  which  connected  the  capital  with  Oropus.  Or  again,  the  Per- 
sians might  have  defiled  to  the  left,  and  have  proceeded  to  pass 
over  the  low  spur  from  Mount  Brilessus  {Argaliki)  which  shuts  in 
the  Marathonian  plain  on  the  south,  along  the  road  which  led  to 
Athens  by  Pallene  and  the  valley  of  the  llissus  f  but  in  that  case 
the}^  would  have  laid  open  their  flank — and  not  only  so,  but  their 
right  flank,  which  the  shield  did  not  cover — to  an  attack  from  the 
Greeks,"  and  would  have  risked  the  separation  of  their  force  into 
two  bodies.  At  Vra)id  alone — in  the  central  valley  of  the  three — 
could  a  watch  be  kept  upon  all  three  routes  :  and  here  therefore  the 
Greeks  posted  theniselves.  The  position  was  one  of  great  strength. 
The  valley  of  Vrand  is  at  its  entrance  less  than  a  mile  in  width ;  so 
that,  allowing  two  feet  to  a  man,  the  Greek  army  might  have  been 
drawn  up  entirely  across  it,  maintaining  throughout  a  uniform  depth 
of  eight.'  The  right  would  rest  upon  the  hill  of  Argaliki,  which  is 
lofty  and  covered  with  pines  ;^  the  left  upon  Mount  Kotrvm,  which 
is  barren  and  less  elevated,  but  peculiarly  rugged  and  difficult  of 
access,*  The  Greeks  were  thus  protected  from  what  they  prin- 
cipally feared — the  attacks  of  cavalry  upon  their  flanks ;  and  they 
may  even  have  taken  steps  to  diminish  the  danger  of  such  attacks 
in  front,  by  felling  trees  and  strewing  them  over  the  entrance  of  the 
valley.* 

7.  The  Greek  commanders,  no  doubt,  expected  to  be  at  once 
attacked  in  their  position,  which  they  were  prepared  to  defend  as 
the  Peloponnesians  afterwards  defended  Thermopylae.  But  the 
tactics  of  the  Persians  at  this  time  were  difterent.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Eretria  by  internal  treachery  with  little  loss  to 
themselves,*  and  were  resolved  to  play  the  same  game  in  Attica. 
They  had  probably  no  fear  of  the  result  of  a  battle,  but  felt  they 
would  please  their  master  better  if  they  accomplished  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  without  the  eft'usion  of  blood.  We  may  also  give 
Hippias  credit  for  a  real  wish  to  avoid  the  slaughter  of  his  country- 


7  By  the  road  marked  cc  in  the  pUm,  commonly  preferred  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  ad 
p.  395.  voc.  EXERCiTUS,  p.  484). 

8  By  the  road  marked  aa.     This  was  evi-  -  Leake's  Demi,  p.  79. 
dently  the  route  followed  by  Pisistvatus  in  ^  Ibid.,  and  compare  p.  211. 

his  march  upon  Athens  (supra,  i.  62).  •*  Corn.  Nep.  Milt.  c.  5.     Froutinus  re- 

9  This  point  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Blakesley  lates  (Strateg.  ii.  2)  that  Cleomenes  had  used 
(Excurs.  p.  175),  the  only  writer  (so  far  as  this  mode  of  obstructing  cavalry  in  his  war 
I  know)  who  has  noticed  it.  with  Hippias  (supra,  v.  64). 

1  This  was  the  depth  which  the  Greeks  ^  Herod,  vi.  101. 
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men.  liko  that  vrh'wh  actnafod  risistiatns  nearly  fifty  years  pro- 
viouslv.*  Aeeoitliiiirly,  negotiations  wore  set  on  loot  with  the 
partisans  of  tlie  exiled  family  at  Athens,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts 
of  Attiea."  from  wliieh  L:;reat  things  were  expected :  and  in  the  mean 
time  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  no  attempt  made  even  to  molest 
the  army  in  its  position.  Col.  Leake  has  expressed  sniprise  that, 
durin*:;  the  perittd  which  intervened  between  the  landing  of  the 
Persians  and  the  battle,  they  did  not  "spread  on  every  side,  occupy 
all  the  liills  around  the  plain,  and  annoy  the  Greeks  by  attacks, 
especially  from  their  archers,  upon  the  flanks  and  rear.""  This 
would  no  doubt  have  been  the  conduct  of  an  enemy  anxious  to  push 
matters  to  extremities;  but  if  the  I'ersian  commanders  hoped  to 
obtain  the  submission  of  Athens  itself  without  a  battle,  it  would 
have  been  natural  for  them  to  avoid  movements  the  effect  of  which 
might  probably  have  been  to  biing  on  a  general  engagement.  They 
therefore  remained  Avithiu  their  lines,  Avaiting  to  hear,  either  that 
Athens  was  ready  to  make  submission,  or  at  least  that  a  civil  war 
was  begun  there,  which  could  not  but  have  soon  extended  to  the 
camp,  and  would  then  have  broken  up  the  (J reek  army.^ 

8.  The  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  scarcely  needs  to  be 
accounted  for.  Being  in  their  own  country,  stionglj'  posted,  with 
abundant  supplies  at  hand,  excellently  placed  for  the  defence  of 
their  capital,  and  lotjking  for  the  arrival  within  a  short  time '  of 
important  reinforcements,  they  had  every  strategic  reason  to  remain 
quiet,  at  least  until  the  Spartans  should  come  to  their  assistance. 

Delay  was  sure  to  injure  the  Persians  in  many  ways.  They  would 
sutler  from  their  close  packing,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes, 
even  from  mere  change  of  climate.  Their  stock  of  provisions  more- 
over could  not  but  have  been  in  time  exhausted,  in  wliicli  case  they 
would  have  had  to  re-embark  without  striking  a  blow,  or  to  have 
undertaken  the  perilous  task  of  assaulting  the  Greek  position.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  whole  struggle  is,  that  the 
Greeks  should  have  assmued  the  offensive,  especially  at  the  time 
they  did,  when  the  airival  of  the  Spartans  might  almost  hourly  be 
expected.  Two  causes  seem  to  have  combined  to  produce  the 
sudden  change  in  the  Greek  tactics.  The  first  is  that  mentioned  by 
Herodotus* — the  danger  of  an  explosion  at  home.  Miltiades  was 
as  well  aware  as  Datis  or  Hippias  that  public  opinion  at  Athens  was 
in  an  unsettled  state — that  there  were  still  many  in  the  town  who 
"  loved  tyranny  better  than  fieedom."*  This  circumstance  made  it 
higldy  desirable  that  a  battle  should  be  fought  soon;  and,  if  matters 
had  actuaUy  come  to  a  crisis  at  Athens,  there  would  have  been 


Herod,  i.  63.  When,  about  the  time  at  which  they  had 

'  See  Blakesley's  Excursus,  p.  176.  lookwl   for  this  suaour  to  arrive,  tlie  news 

8  ]jejiiij  p.  215.  reached  tiiem  that  Sparta  would  not  move  till 

»  This  view  rests  chiefly  on  Herod,  vi.  thefullnioon,theyfoun(ithatthey  would  have 

109.  It  receives  sonne  support  from  the  story  to  wait  live  or  six  days  more.     Only  eleven 

of  the  shield  (ibid.  chs.    121-124),  which  days  seem  to  have  intervened  between  the 

cannot  have  been  without  a  foundation.  march  of  the  Athenians  to   JIarathon  and 

'  When  the  Athenians  first  took  up  their  the  actual  arrival  on  the  field  of  the  2000 

ftosition  at  Marathon  they  would  have  ex-  Spartins. 

j»ected  aid  from  Sparta  in  about  five  days.  ^  Herod,  vi.  109.  ^  Ibid.  i.  62. 
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nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  of  the  Greeks  attacking.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  At  least  we  hear  of  nothing 
more  than  the  general  danger  which  was  fully  known  to  Miltiades 
ten  days  earlier.''  The  question  therefore  aiises,  why  did  Miltiades, 
after  remaining  on  the  defensive  so  long,  suddenly  change  his  tactics 
and  make  the  assault?  Why,  especially,  did  he  do  so  when  he 
must  have  known  that  the  Spartans  were  on  their  road,  and  would 
probably  arrive  within  a  day  or  two?  The  fact  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  and  negatively  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  of  the  casual  ab- 
sence of  the  Persian  horse  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  exactly  answers 
this  question,  and  removes  the  difticulty.  If  the  Persians,  finding 
that  forage  grew  scarce,  and  was  not  to  be  had  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  despising  their  enemy's  in- 
action, and  believing  that  he  would  never  venture  on  attacking 
them,  sent  their  horse  on  this  day  to  forage  for  themselves  in  the 
plain  of  Tricorythus,  or  the  valleys  which  open  out  of  it ;  and  if  this 
movement  was  observed  by  the  Greeks  or  reported  to  them  by 
the  lonians  ;*  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  Miltiades  should 
promptly  take  advantage  of  the  capital  error  of  his  antagonist,  and 
march  upon  him  before  it  could  be  rectified.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  warfare  made  him  confident  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
cavalry  he  could  lead  his  Greeks  to  an  assured  victory ;  and  he  may 
not  have  been  soriy  to  obtain  for  his  own  state  the  whole  honour, 
which  a  few  days  later  must  have  been  shared  with  Sparta. 

9.  Miltiades  had  probabl}'  long  determined  on  the  mode  in  which 
he  would  attack  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so,  or  should  find 
a  fitting  opportunity.  As  he  must  necessarily  in  that  case  advance 
into  the  plain,  he  had  resolved,  in  order  not  to  be  outflanked,  to 
extend  his  line  till  it  equalled,  or  nearly  equalled,  that  of  the  Per- 
sians :  and  as  even  this  ariangement  would  not,  under  the  great 

*  Mr.  Blakesley  supposes  that  the  battle  tive.    Herodotus  tells   us  that   Phidippides 

was  fought  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  arrival  was  sent  off  to  Sparta   before  the  generals 

of  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  (Excursus,  p.  left  the  city — doubtless  on   the  morning  of 

177).     He   corrects,     very    properly,    Mr.  the  same  day.     He  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the 

Crete's  mistake  in  assuming  that  the  nine  evening  of  the  day  following.     That  was  the 

other  generals  all  resigned  their  command  ninth   of   the  current   Spartan  month,   six 

to  Miltiades,  and  points  out  (what  is  un-  days  before  the  full  moon,  which  fell  on  the 

doubtedly  true)  that  Herodotus  only  speaks  15th.    The  Spartans  marched  out  on  the  day 

of  such  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  four  out  after  the  full  moon — ;'.  e.  on  the  16th  ;  and 

of  the  nine  (cf.   Herod,   vi.   110).     But  he  they  arrived  at  Athens  late  on  the  third  day, 

improperly   concludes    from    this   that    the  which   was   the    18th.      This,  according  "to 

battle  was  fought  "  on  the  fifth  day."     He-  Plato  (Leg.  iii.  p.    104,  ed.  Tauchn.),  was 

rodotus  does  not  say  so.     He  merely  says  the  day  after  the  battle,  which  was  conse- 

negatively  that  Miltiades  did  not  fight  on  quently  fought  on  the  17th  of  the  Spartan 

any  of  the  days  conceded  to  him,  but  waited  month,    the    tenth    day   after   Phidippides 

for  his  own  turn.      He  does  not  say  that  the  started  for  Sparta  and  the  Athenians  marched 

conceded  days  were  consecutive,    and  it  is  to  Marathon.     Herodotus  confirms  the  fact 

very  unlikely  that  it  would  just  happen  that  of   the  Spartans  arriving  at  this  time   by 

the  four  generals  who  gave  up  their  turns  making  tliem  proceed  to  Marathon,  and  there 

should  have  had  the  right  of  command  on  view  the   Persian  dead,   which  would   cer- 

four    following   days.      We    cannot    really  tainly  not  have  been  left   unburied   longer 

gather  from  this  part  of  the  narrative  of  than   necessary,    and  would   probably  have 

Herodotus   on  which  day  he  considers  the  been  all   interred  by  the  end  of  the  second 

battle  to  have  been  fought.      We  can,  how-  day  after  the  battle. 
ever,  do  so  from  other  parts  of  his  nan-a-         '  As  Suidas  says. 

VOL.   III.  2   F 
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disparity  of  numbers,  offer  complete  security,  he  had  detcnuined 
further  to  give  his  wings  a  strength  which  would  oblige  him  seriously 
to  wi'akiMi  ills  centre.  A  groat  boldness  and  originality  is  traceable 
in  this  handling  of  the  troops  under  him.  Hitherto  (ireek  tactics 
had  been  of  the  simplest  kind  :  they  fought  in  phalanx  order,  with 
a  uniform  depth  throughout,  rarely  falling  short  of  eight.  Miltiades 
suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  venturing,  against  I'ersians,  to  bring 
his  troops  into  line.  If  he  maintained  on  the  wings  for  any  distance 
a  depth  (say)  of  four  files,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  centre  must 
have  consisted  of  a  single  line  of  lloplites.'*  Behind  these  he  may 
have  placed  a  second,  and  possibly  a  third  line  of  light-armed ;  but 
the.se  would  bo  rather  for  appearance  than  for  strength,  and  would 
have  been  no  match  for  Persians  and  Sacae. 

10.  Having  made  this  disposition  of  his  troops  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, but  assuredly  not  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Persians,  and  placing  them  to  some  extent  upon  their  guard,'  Milti- 
ades sacrificed,  and  then  gave  the  signal  for  an  advance.  The  two 
armies  were  posted  nearly  a  mile  apart,  and  this  space  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  passed  "  at  a  run."  *  Their  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  give  the  Persians  as  brief  space  as  possible  for  preparation, 
and  (in  part)  to  shorten  the  time  of  their  own  exposure  to  missile 
■weapons.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  would  have  been  enough  to  run 
the  last  1 00  or  1 50  yards ;  but  the  former  may  have  been  regarded 
as  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  the  exertion — not  perhaps  a  very 
great  one  to  trained  Greeks — advisable.  The  direct  efi"ect  of  the 
charge  is  not  stated.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Athenians 
were  themselves  disordered  by  the  rapid  movement,  and  that  the 
defeat  of  their  centre  was  in  consequence  of  it ; "  but  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  words  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the  Athenians  fell 
on  the  barbarians  "  in  close  array  "  (aiipuoi).*  A  prolonged  and  des- 
perate conflict  seems  to  have  followed.^  The  Greeks  were  success- 
ful on  both  wings,  where  their  main  strength  had  been  placed  ;  but 
their  weakened  centre,  being  opposed  to  the  best  troops  of  the 
enemy,  was  borne  back,  and  suffered  considerably.  Herodotus  says 
that  it  was  "  broken  and  pursued  into  the  inner  country;"  but  this 

®  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Persian  mount   before   the  Greeks  closed  with  the 

front  must  have  had  an  extension  of  nearly  Persian  line  (Fifteen  Decisive  Battles,  Mara- 

three  miles  (supra,  §  5,  note  3  j,  which  would  then).      Mr.    Blakesley   also    regards    the 

require,  at  two  feet  to  the  man,  a  front  line  charge   as   a    complete    surprise,  assuming 

of  nearly  8()00  men.    If  we  allow  the  Greek,  that    the    Greeks    had    descended    into    the 

with  his  larger  shield,  his  larger  and  heavier  plain,  and  drawn  out  in   line  opposite  the 

weapons,    and   his   greater   self-reliance,    a  Persians,  on  every  previous  day  (Excursus, 

space   of  three  feet,   still,    for  a  length  of  p.  177). 

three  miles,  a  line  of  5280  men  is  i-equisite.  *  Heiod.  vi.   112.     Perhaps  the  ivSpa- 

The  Greek  heavy-armed  were  but  10,000.  ;u(^vT6y  of  Aristophanes  (Vesp.  1046)  is  an 

Supposing   then    the   wings,   for  the   space  allusion  to  this  feature  of  the  engagement, 
even  of  200  yards,  to  have  had  a  depth  of         *  See  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol. 

four  files,   it  would  follow  that  above  one-  iv.  p.  470,  note  '. 

fourth  of  the  centre  had  but  a  single  line  of  '   Herod.  1.  s.  c.      'h&rivaioi  5',  i-nd  re 

heJivy-armed.  a6p6oi  Trpoffffj.t^av  rolai  Papfidpoiffi,  ip-i- 

"!  Professor   Creasy    supposes    that    the  x""'''"  o'l't^J  \6yov. 
charge  took  the  Persians  by  surprise.     He  ^  Heiod.   vi.    113.     Compare   Aristoph. 

jm-ignes  that  the  cavalry  were  present,  but  Vesp.  1050.    aK\'  Sfxais  aw((i!(Td/j.e(r6a  ^iiy 

had  not  time  to  prepare  their  horses  and  0fo7s  tt  ph  s  i  a  ir  4  pa. 
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seems  an  exaggeration,  arising  from  that  rhetorical  spirit  and  love 
of  effect  which  has  been  noticed  as  one  of  his  peculiar  weaknesses.^ 
As  the  entire  loss  on  the  Greek  side  was  but  192,  and  as  these  seem 
to  have  fallen  principally  in  the  combat  at  the  ships,*  it  is  impossible 
that  there  can  have  been  anything  like  a  rout  or  disorderly  flight  of 
their  centre  or  main  body.  It  is  also  evident  that,  if  the  pursuit 
had  been  extended  into  the  inner  country,  the  latter  part  of  the 
battle  would  have  had  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  is 
assigned  to  it.  If  the  Persians  had  really  routed  the  Greek  centre 
and  pursued  it  across  the  plain  into  one  or  both  of  the  two  valleys 
lying  behind — which  is  what  the  expression  of  Herodotus  strictly 
taken  implies — the  Greek  wings,  when  they  united,  would  have 
found  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  Persian  centre,  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  their  ships,  and  the  Persians  in  order  to  escape 
must  have  charged  and  broken  through  their  line.*  But  Herodotus 
clearly  has  no  idea  of  this  kind.  He  means  to  represent  the  wings 
as  thrown  across  i\xQ  front  of  the  Persians — first  checking  their  pur- 
suit, then  forcing  them  to  give  way,  finally  putting  them  to  flight 
and  driving  them  headlong  to  their  ships.  But  if  this  was  the  true 
character  of  the  movement  made  by  the  wings  and  of  its  result,  the 
Greek  centre  cannot  have  been  pursued  to  any  great  distance. 
Probabl}'  it  was  in  difficulties,  had  yielded  ground,  and  was  about  to 
suffer  defeat,  when  it  was  saved  by  the  arrival  to  its  aid  of  the  vic- 
torious wings.  Then  the  tide  turned — the  barbarians  Avere  forced 
to  begin  a  retreat,  which  perhaps  became  little  better  than  a  flight 
before  they  reached  their  ships.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  have 
been  the  entire  rout  which  Herodotus  represents.*  Here  again  his  love 
of  effect  and  of  lively  description  has  carried  him  away.  The  whole 
loss  of  the  Persians  was  6400  men  out  of  above  100,000,  a  number 
indicative  of  a  tolerably  orderly  retreat,  rather  than  of  a  rout  and 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  The  loss  would  have  been  still  smaller 
had  it  not  been  for  a  pieculiarity  in  the  ground,  which  was  of  great 
detriment  to  the  Persians.  The  large  marsh  at  the  north-east  end  of 
the  plain  was  interposed  between  the  army  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  fleet,  which  lay  off  the  whole  length  of  that  narrow  strip  of 
beach  by  which  the  marsh  is  separated  from  the  sea.  In  their  haste 
to  reach  this  portion  of  the  fleet,  the  Persians  pressed  each  other 
into  the  marsh  ;  and  here  it  was  that  they  suffered  their  chief  losses.' 


^  See  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  iii.  pp.  victorious  wings.     Herodotus  could  hardly 

82,  83.  YiAxe  thought  this  and  given  us  no  inkling 

•»  Herod,  vi.  114.    Col.  Leake  regards  the  of  it.     Plutarch,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 

main   loss  as   suffered   by   the  centre,  and  does  not  even  make  the  Greek  centre  retreat ; 

attributes  to  this  the  position  of  the  Soros,  it  only  has  some  difficulty  in  defeating  the 

or  tomb  of  the  Athenians  (Demi,  p.  212),  enemy  (Aristid.  c.  3). 

but  he  does  not  see  that  the  expression,  ev  ^  Mr.  Blakesley  has  some  good  remarks 

TovToi  T95  ir6v((),  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  114,  on  this  point  (Excursus,  1.  s.  c). 
refers  to  the  struggle  at  the  ships.     See  his  ?  In    the   picture   of    the    battle    which 

paraplirase.  p.  206.  adorned  the  Pa?cile,  or  Painted  Portico,  at 

*  Mr.  Blakesley  is  the  only  commentator  Athens — which  was  executed  in  the  time  of 

who  perceives  this  (Excursus,  p.  178) ;  and  Pericles— while  in  the  main  battle  the  Per- 

he  accepts  the  consequences,  believing  that  sians  were  represented  as  fighting  on  equal 

the  Persian  centre  was  "  caught  in  a  trap,"  terms  with  the  Greeks,  in  the  distance  they 

and  had  to   "  force  its  way  through  "  the  were  depicted  as  suflering  great  loss  in  the 

2  F  2 
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There  can  have  heen  no  s;reat  confusion  in  the  re-embarkation,  or 
the  Greeks  would  certainly  have  taken  or  destroyed  more  than  seven 
triremes  out  of  000.  Trobably  the  portion  of  the  force  which  had 
been  retained  on  board  acted  in  part  as  light-armed  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, and  protected  the  re-embarkation  by  clouds  of  missiles. 

One  other  point  seems  to  require  a  few  words.  ^\  hat  eventually 
became  of  the  Persian  cavalry  ?  Messengers  are  almost  sure  to  have 
been  sent  to  recall  it  as  soon  as  the  fight  began ;  but  it  seems  certain, 
by  the  entire  description  of  ihe  battle,  that  it  did  not  arrive  till  the 
whole  struggle  Avas  over.  Probably,  however,  it  made  its  appear- 
ance before  nightfall,  when  it  may  have  been  suffered  to  re-embark 
quietly.  The  Greeks  would  not  have  been  anxious  for  a  second 
encounter,  and  would  by  that  time  have  either  entrenched  them- 
selves on  the  plain,  or  have  returned  to  the  Heracleium.  The  Per- 
sian fleet  was  doubtless  still  in  the  offing,  and,  on  noticing  the  arrival 
of  the  horse,  would  at  once  send  the  horse-transports  to  shore. 
Thus  I  should  suppose  t^e  horse  to  have  been  re-embarked  before 
Datis  sailed  to  ^gileia,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  fruit- 
less demonstration  against  Athens. 


marsh  (Pausan.  i.  xv.  §  4).     Pausanias  says      entire  loss  of  the  Persians  took  place  there 
it  was  the  current  belief  that  almost  the      (i.  xxxii.  §  6). 


* 
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ESSAY   11. 

ON  THE  TRADITIONS  RESPECTING  THE  PELASGIANS. 

1.  Original  population  of  Greece  and  Italy,  homogeneous.  2.  Kindred  races  iu 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands.  3.  Characteristics  of  this  ethnic  group.  4.  Posi- 
tion of  the  Pelasgi  in  it.  5.  Extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  Pelasgians. 
6.  Their  general  movement  from  east  to  west.  7.  Etymology  of  their  name. 
8.  Lines  of  passage.  9.  Migrations  of  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians.  10.  Pelasgic 
walls.     11.  Absorption  of  the  Pelasgians  in  other  races. 

1.  That  the  various  tribes  which  are  presented  to  ns  by  history  as 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  peninsulas  were 
for  the  most  part  ethnically  connected,  and  constituted  in  reality  a 
single  race,  has  been  maintained  by  most  modern  writers  of  repute,' 
and  is  daily  receiving  fresh  support  from  the  progress  of  linguistic 
discovery.  It  now  appears^  that  not  only  was  there  an  element  in 
the  early  Italian  population  undistinguishable  in  ethnic  type  from 
the  race  which  inhabited  Epirus  and  the  Peloponnese,  but  that  the 
Italic  nations  themselves,  the  Oscans,  Umbrians,  Sabellians,  &c., 
were  (with  one  exception^)  of  the  same  ethnic  stock.  A  single 
homogeneous  people  was  spread,  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  his- 
tory carries  us  back,  over  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  of 
the  two  peninsulas,  reaching  from  the  shores  of  the  Egean  to  the 
borders  of  Liguria. 

2.  Nor  was  the  race  confined  within  the  limits  here  indicated. 
Sicily,  the  islands  of  the  Egean,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
were  certainly  in  the  possession  of  the  same  people  ;  and  it  is  even 
doiibtful  whether  we  ought  not  to  class  with  them  the  Phrygians, 
the  Carians,*  and  the  Lydians.^     Sufficient  materials  do  not  jjerhaps 

1  Miiller,   Dorians,    vol.    i.    (pp.    1-19,  dialect  to  the  other  Italiclanguages  by  means 

E.  T.) ;    Niebuhr,   Roman   Histoiy,  vol.  i.  of  a  certam   number  of  similar  roots  (see 

pp.   27-62,    E.    T. ;   Thirlwall,    History  of  Varronianus,  ch.  v.),  when  its  entire  struc- 

Greece,  vol.    i.  ch.   ii. ;    Gladstone,  Homer  ture  is  so  difierent  that  it  is  impossible,  even 

and  the  Homeric  Age,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  2.  fi-om  the  copious  inscriptions  that  remain,  to 

^  By  the   labours,   chiefly,   of   Professor  form  a  conjecture  as  to  its  grammar,  or  do 

Lassen,  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  Dr.  Aufrecht,  who  more  than  guess  at  the  meaning  of  some 

have  very  successfully  analysed  the  remains  half-dozen  words. 

of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabello-Oscan  languages.         ■•  According   to   Herodotus,   the  Carians 

It  appears  that  there  is  the  closest  analogy  wei'e  Leleges  (i.  171) ;  and  the  Leleges  were 

between   the   grammatical    forms    in    these  certainly   allied   to    the   other    races  which 

tongues  and  those  which  prevailed  in  early  peopled  Greece.     (Thirlwall,  i.  pp.  42-45.) 

times  among  the  Romans  and  Latins  gene-  Homer's  epithet,  fiapPapScpoivoi,  does  not — 

rally.      (See    Lassen's  paper  Beitrdije    zur  however  we  take  it — prove  the  Carians  of 

Deutung  der  Engnbinischen   Tafeln,  in  the  a  different  ethnic  family ;  for  a  very  slight 

Eheinisches  Museum   for    1833-1834,    Dr.  diversity  in  speech   would   have  been  con- 

Aufretht's  contribution  to  Bunsen's  Philo-  sidered  by  the  Greeks  to  constitute  a  people 

sophy  of  History,  vol.  iii.  pp.  84-109,  and  "  foreign;"  and  the  true   meaning   of  the 

the  various  treatises  of  Lepsius.)  term,  as  applied  to  the  Carians,  seems  to  be 

3  That  of  the  Etruscans,  whose  language  that  they  spoke  bad  Greek.    (See  vol.  i.  p.  . 

is  decidedly  not  even  Indo-Germanic.     It  is  549.) 

surprising  that  so  excellent  a  scholar  and  so         *  The  Lydians  were  of  the  same  race  as 

acute   a   person   as   Dr.    Donaldson   should  the   Carians.     (See   Appendix    to   Book   i. 

attempt  to  prove  the  Etruscan  a  "  sister"  Essay  xi.  p.  548.) 
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yet  exist  to  decide  this  question ;  but  tlie  rhrygian  remains  raise  a 
stnnii;  suspicion  of  a  close  ctlinic  connexion  between  that  people 
and  tho  Ciroeks."  If  this  affinity  be  admitted,  we  must  extend  tlio 
limits  of  the  race  in  cpiestion  to  the  mountain-chain  of  Taurus  and 
the  banks  of  the  Ilalys. 

3.  Community  uf  language  was  not  the  only  tie  which  united  the 
various  tribes  scattered  over  this  vast  space.  A  general  resemblance 
in  manners,  habits,  and  religious  belief  characterised  them,  and  dis- 
tinguished them  alike  from  their  Semitic  neighbours  upon  the  south- 
e;ist,  and  fiom  the  ruder  and  more  savage  races  of  Thracians  and 
Illyriaus  who  bordered  them  upon  the  north.  Peaceful  habits, 
agricultural  pursuits,  a  love  of  navigation,  and  a  taste  for  true  art, 
seem  to  have  been  the  leading  features  of  the  nation,  or  family  of 
nations,  of  which  we  aie  here  speaking. 

4.  W  hat  exact  position  the  Pelasgians  held  in  this  ethnic  group  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  words  Pelasgic  and  Pelasgian  are  used, 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers,  sometimes  in  a  wider,  some- 
times in  a  narrower  acceptation  ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  co-extensive 
with  the  entire  ethnic  group  in  question  ;  on  the  other,  as  limited 
to  a  mere  single  tribe,  on  a  par  with  Caucons,  Leleges,  Dryopes, 
Dolopes,  and  such  minor  divisions  of  the  one  great  national  family. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  earlier  writers,  almost  without 
exception,  incline  to  give  to  the  name  a  wide  rather  than  a  narrow 
meaning.^  ^schylus  makes  Telasgus,  king  of  Argos,  rule  over  all 
Greece,  from  the  Peloponnese  on  the  south  to  the  river  Strymun 
upon  the  north.'  Herodotus  says  Greece  was  called  anciently  l*e- 
lasgia,'  and  includes,  under  the  common  name  of  Pelasgi,  the  Athe- 
nians,'" the  Arcadians,"  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,'*  the  Lemnians,'' 
the  Samothracians,'*  and  the  Crestonians.'*  Even  Homer,  who  of 
all  the  early  writers,  makes  least  mention  of  the  Pelasgians,  yet 
seems  to  acknowledge  their  wide  extent  by  connecting  them  at 
once  with  Crete,'*  Dodona,'^  and  Thessaly.'*  On  the  other  hand, 
Thucydides  distinctly  states  that  the  Pelasgic  was  only  the  most 

0  See  App.  to  Book  i.  Essay  xi.  p.  547.  i"»  Heiod.  i.  56.  "  Ibid.  i.  146. 

''  Besides  the  writers   mentioned  in   the  '-  Ibid.  vii.  94,  ^^  Ibid.  vi.  137. 

test,     Apollodorus     and     Strabo,      careful  '*  Ibid.  ii.  51.  '^  Ibid.  i.  57. 

gatherers  of  ancient  traditions,  seem  to  de-  '°  Od.  xix.  172-177. 

serve  especial  mention.    The  famous  gene-  Kp^rr,  nr  vi''  cc"",  ^teVu,  hi  oti-oTrt  jtovto., 

alogy  of  the  foraier  seems  to  assign  to  the  koAtj  /cai  irUipa,  Trepippurot'  iv  6'  a-vOpuntoi. 

Pelasffian  race  not  only  the  Thesprotians,  to-UoI,  iTretpeViot,  ko.1  ivy^xopra  n6\rie^- 

Peucetians,    Macedonians,    and    Arcadians,  ^-^^  J^^c^^"""  ^^'^""'^  '"''^'y^'^-   '"  l"^" 

but  also  the    Caucoas    and    the    Lycians !  jV  6    ETtd/fp»)Te?  nevoArJTope?,  eV  Se  KvSavtu 

CBibliothec.   in.   viii.   §  1.)      The  latter  S<iys       Awpct'e?  re  Tpixai«es,  6101  re   Ue\a.ayoi. 

distinctly,  "Almost  all  writers  agree '6uo-  ,7   ,,         .     n.jo        r,  -   j  .    $ 

A.070i'cr(v  airavTes  (tx^oOvti)  tliattne  te-  _  >  /,        ,  ^  .. 

,     '.  •     ,   ,  •,  7  UeXaffyiKf,   rriKodt  vaiuiv.     borne  writers 

lasgians  were  an  ancient  tribe  spread  over  ,      .      1      t>   1       •    tu       1     rtn  ^  i    ^ 

tt,       I   1      (  r<  "(  '41  o\  understand  a  Douoiia  m  Ihessaly  (Gladstone, 

the  vMole  oj  <^reece  ^v.  p.  3 1  -.  j  ^,^j_  j_      j q^-     ^^^  j  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^-^^^^ 

°  Snpplices,  24o-257.  4U  *  41;  ^i  ^^   1 

„,,'',..'„      „  ,       .,       /r;.        that  there  wa-s  ever  more  than  one  Dodona. 

'  Herod,  u.  ,56.    Compare  Acusilaus  [vr.  jg  ,.    ..    „„. 

11^,  who  includes  in  the  name  all  Greece  as  '     '         ' 

far  as  Larissa  and  I'haisalia.     Kphoras  said  ^"y    1'   -^ov^,    "'^'^o'-    ^b    UeKatTyiKov  'Apyot 

Pelasgia  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Pelo-  o'';?'°va"o^  oc  t    -AAd^n,...  oi  «  Tprixlya.  vi- 

poonese.      (Fi"ag.  54.  Compare  Acus.  Fr.  i^ovto,  k.t.k. 

12.) 
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rmmerotis  of  the  many  connected  races  which  peopled  Greece  ;" 
and  even  the  writers  who  dwell  most  upon  their  vast  extent  dis- 
tinguish from  them  several  other  races,'  who  must  yet  be  reckoned 
among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  who  may  reasonably 
be  i-egarded  as  sister  tribes  to  the  Pelasgian.  We  must  therefore 
consider  the  appellation  of  Pelasgi,  not  as  attaching  properly,  like 
Arian,  Slave,  or  even  Teuton,  to  all  the  various  members  of  an 
entire  ethnic  family,  but  rather,  like  Hindoo  or  Saxon,  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  branch,  itself  split  up  into  a  number  of  subordinate 
tribes,  each  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  peculiar  title.  The 
Leleges,  Curetes,  Caucones,  Dt)lopes,  Dryopes,  Boeotian  Thracians, 
&c.,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  tribes  parallel  to  the  Pelasgic  than 
as  divisions  of  it.  They  bore  probably  the  same  relation  to  the 
Pelasgians  that  the  Oscans  did  to  the  tJmbrians  in  Italy,  and  the 
Lydians  to  the  Carians  in  Asia  Minor.  We  cannot  pronounce  that 
either  flowed  from  the  other,  or  determine  which  was  the  more 
ancient — we  can  only  see  that  in  the  very  earliest  times  on  which 
history  sheds  any  light  Greece  was  inhabited  by  a  people,  homo- 
geneous indeed,  but  separated  into  distinct  tribes,  and  that  one  of 
these,  which  (on  the  authority  of  Thucydides)  we  may  call  the  larg- 
est, was  the  Pelasgian. 

5.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  trace,  so  far  as  we  may,  the  wander- 
ings of  this  ancient  race,  which  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
among  the  earliest  of  those  that  passed  from  Asia  into  Europe.*  They 
possessed,  apparently,  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  at  a  very 
early  date;*  and  the  two  cities  which  bore  the  name  of  Magnesia 
have  with  reason  been  ascribed  to  them.*  They  are  enumerated  by 
Homer  among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  ;*  and  they  continued  to  pos- 
sess places  on  the  Asiatic  side  to  a  time  later  than  Herodotus.^  They 
are  found  in  many  of  the  islands  ^  between  the  two  continents ;  and 


"  Thucyd.  i.   3.      Kara  eOvr]  5e   aWa  Moskovs  of  Russia,  and  the  Fins  and  Laps 

Kcd  rh  TleXaffyiKhv  ewlTrXelcrTOv.  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

'  Herodotus,    in    speaking   of  the   rapid  ^  They    originally   held    Cyzicus    (Schol. 

growth  of  the  Hellenic  race,  says  that  many  ad   A  poll.   Rhod.   i.   987).      They  preceiled 

uther    barbarous    tribes   besides    the    Pelas-  the    Hi^llenes   in   Lesbos  and   Chios   ''Strab. 

gians   attached    themselves  to  it  {fxaXiara  v.  p.  221,  .xiii.   p.   621  ;   and  according  to 

irpocTKex'^PVKOToov     avrcfi     Koi     &\\wv  Menecrates    (Fr.   1)  were  spread  over    the 

eQvewv     ffap^dpwv    (rvx^Sov,      i.  whole  coast  of  Ionia  before  the  commencement 

58).     And    .Strabo   enumerates  among    the  of  the  great  migrations.     (Compare  Herod, 

earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece  a  large  num-  vii.    95.      AloKees    rb  ird\ai  Ka\i6jxivoi 

ber  of  races  which   he  seems  to  place  on  a  TleXacryol.) 

par  with  the  Pelasgians  in  everything  except  ''  Niebuhr's  Kleine  Historische  Schriften, 

power  and  extent  of  territory  (vii.  p.  465).  p.  .S71. 

2  The  first   wave   of  population  which  ^  II.  ii.   840.      'Xir-noOoos  5'   &ye  (pvKa 

passed   into   Europe  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  XleKaaySiv  e7xeff(/xcopa):'. 
Scythic  or   Turanian.     Traces  of  this  race  ^  As  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the  Propontis 

appear   in    the    Pa;ouians    of   Lake  Prasias  (Herod,  i.  57),  and  Tralles  in  Caria  (Aga- 

(supra,  V.  16,  note  ^),  in  the  early  dwellers  thias.  ii.  p.  54). 

upon  the   Swiss  lakes  (ibid.),  in  the  Etrus-  7  In  Crete  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  177),  Andros 

cans  (and  to  some   extent  the   Romans)  in  (Conon.   41),  Samothrace  (Herod,    ii.    51), 

Italy  (see  vol.  i.  p.  482,  and  p.  486),  in  the  Lemnos  and  Imbrus  (ib.   v.   26),   and  an- 

non-Celtic   element  of  the  (so-called)  Celtic  ciently  in  the  Cyclades  generally  (ib.  vii, 

races  of  France  and  Britain,  in  the  Basques  95). 
in  Spain,  the  Esthonians  on  the  Baltic,  the 


•no 
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on  tlio  mainland  of  tlic  lUllonic  peninsula  lliey  occupy  a  number  of 
most  imiiurtant  positions,  vorv  distant  from  one  another,  at  a  period 
of  groat  antiquity.  Of  tliese  tbo  })rincipal  are  Thessaly,  Kpirus, 
and  the  relop^iunese.  in  Thessaly  thoir  presence  is  marked  by  the 
IVhi-sgic  Argos,"  and  the  district  culled  I'elasgiotis  j "  in  Epirus 
Dodona  w;is  their  special  seat;'  in  the  Teloponnese  tbey  seem 
anciently  to  have  hchl  undisputed  sway,*  and  the  Arcadians,  lo- 
nians,  and  even  the  primitive  Argives,  seem  to  have  been,  one  and 
all,  Pehvsgian  races.'*  They  were  not,  however,  limited  to  the  three 
countries  which  ha^-e  been  mentioned.  Attica  was  I'elasgic  at  a 
very  remote  period  ;*  and  a  IVlasgian  seems  to  have  preceded  an  llly- 
rian  population  in  j\Iacedonia.*  Nay,  the  Hellenes  themselves,  who 
in  liter  times  offered  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  Pclasgians, 
appear  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus*  to  have  been*  originally 
one  of  thfir  tribes. 

In  Italy  the  nations  which  are  most  distinctly  declared  to  be 
Pelasgians  are  the  southern  races,  the  Peucetians,  QCnotrians,  and 
lapygians  generally.'  There  is  reason,  moreover,  to  suspect  that  a 
Pclasgic  element  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  Latin 
people;*  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  population  of  Etruria 
was  Pelasgian  at  one  time  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi,  who  are  spoken  of  by  more  than  one  ancient  writer,"  must 
certainly  have  been  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  great 
people  of  northern  Italy,  whom  the  Greeks  knew  only  as  Tyrsenians, 
or  Tyrrhenians.  And  the  traditional  migration  of  Pelasgians  west- 
ward into  Etruria,  of  which  liellanicus  spoke, '  is  confirmed  by  the 


*  Horn.  n.  ii.  681. 
'  Stnibo,  vii.  p.  477. 
>  Horn.  II.  r*-i.  233;  iEschyl.  Suppl. 
254  ;  Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  475  ;  Scymn. 
Ch.  1.  449;  Ephorus,  Flag.  54.  Almost 
all  the  earlj'  tribes  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Acheloiis  and  the  Aciocerauniaa  moun- 
tains seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  same 
stock.  The  Chaonians  (Steph.  Byz.  ad 
voc.  Xaovia),  Thesprotians  (ApoUodor.  in. 
viii.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  ''E(pvpa), 
Teleboans  (AjxjUod.  1.  s.  c),  and  indeed  the 
Epirot  nations  generally  (Strab.  v.  p.  ol3), 
are  reckone<:l  by  authors  of  repute  among 
the  Pelasgians. 

2  This  seems  to  have  been  the  I'cason  why 
the  Peloponnese  was  specially  called  Pelasgia. 
(Ephorus,  Frag.  .54;  Acusilaus,  Frag.  12.) 

'  Herodotus  calls  the  Arcadians  a  Pelasgic 
people  (i.  146);  and  the  old  traditions  gene- 
rally connected  the  Pela-sgi  with  Arcadia  in 
some  special  way.  Ephorus  si>eaks  of  Ar- 
cadia as  the  earliest  se;it  of  the  race  (Frag. 
54);  and  the  myth  in  ApoUodorus  (1.  s.  c.) 
is  to  the  same  eflect.  Again,  the  Italian 
colonies  were  said  to  have  Ijeen  .sent  out  from 
Arcadia.  (Pherecyd.  Frag.  85;  Dion  vs. 
Hal.  i.  1 1 ;  Pausan.  Arcad.  iii.;.  That  Ionia 
("afterwards  .\chaa)  was  Pehisgian  we  learn 
from  Herodotus  (vii.  94);  and  that  Argolis 


was  so  also  originally,  the  names  Argos  and 
Larissa  sufficiently  indicate.  (See  Thirlwall, 
vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  pp.  34  and  38.) 

*  Herod,  i.  56. 

^  .F'schyl.  Su])pl.  261  ;  Apollodor.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Justin,  vii.  1 . 

*  Tb  'EWr^vLKhv  [eflvos],  d  ir  o  (T  x  t- 
(T  6  (  V  anb  rov  TlfKaiTyiKov,  ot'|7jTO(, 
K.  T.  \.  i.  58.  'ATTOfTX'Cso'Oo'  is  tl'e  word 
by  which  Herodotus  expresses  the  branching 
off  of  a  side  stream  from  the  main  river. 
(See  iv.  56.) 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  s.  c. ;  Pherecyd.  1.  s.  c. 
&c. 

^  It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the 
Latin  language  gives  proof  of  this  (see  Nie- 
bulir's  Kom.  Hist.  i.  p.  65 ;  Marsh's  Hora; 
Pelasgicae,  ch.  iv. ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Homer,  vol.  i.  pp.  299-301);  but  perhaps 
tlie  re-emblances  between  it  and  (Jreek  might 
be  otherwise  explained.  A  better  proof  is 
furnished  by  the  I'elasgic  character  of  the 
Latin  I'eligious  system. 

*  Sophocl.  Inach.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal. 
Thucyd.    iv.    109 ;    Callimach.   ap. 
ArLsfoph.  Av.  832,  &c. 

'  liellanicus,    Frag.   1.      See  also 
V.  p.  312,  where  Agylla  (T'a're)  is  called  a 
Pelasgic  settlement,  and  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  18. 


i.  25; 
Schol, 

Strab. 
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remains  of  Etruscan  art,  where  the  language  is  often  very  closely 
akin  to  the  Greek.^ 

6.  The  general  progress  of  the  Pelasgian  people  may  thus  be 
traced  from  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Propontis  and  Egean,  and  again 
by  Crete  and  the  islands  into  Greece,  and  from  Greece  across  the 
Adriatic  into  Ital3\  There  is  indeed  no  such  distinct  historical 
evidence  of  the  former,  as  there  is  of  the  latter,  movement ;  but 
while  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  it  from  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  earth  was  peopled, 
what  history  does  show  us  is  in  entire  accordance  with  such  a  view. 
For  the  Pelasgians  of  Asia  are,  at  the  earliest  period  to  which 
histor}'  goes  back,  a  declining  people,  bearing  no  resemblance  to 
immigrants  who  have  made  settlements  in  foreign  territory,  but 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  an  oppressed  remnant,  with  difficulty 
maintaining  itself  against  more  powerful  races.  Masters  at  an 
early  time  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Mgeander,  in  each  of 
Avhich  they  had  Larissas  or  fortresses,^  possessors  of  the  entire  coast 
from  Mycale  northwards  to  the  Hellespont^  and  of  the  islands  of 
Chios  and  Lesbos,^  they  retain,  when  contemporary  history  opens, 
but  a  few  scattered  posts,"  the  last  strongholds  of  a  people  forced 
everywhere  to  yield  to  conquerors.  The  natural  explanation  of  the 
historical  phenomena  is,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  the  original  popula- 
tion of  western  Asia,  and  that  their  emigrations  across  the  sea  into 
Europe  were  occasioned  by  the  pressure  upon  them  of  immigrants 
from  the  east,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Carians,  who  forced  them 
westward,  and  so  caused  their  occupation  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

7.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Pelasgi  has  been  thought  to 
confirm  this  view  of  their  original  seat.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  "swarthy  Asiatics" — a  title  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  them  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  Greece,  to  mark 
at  once  their  proper  country  and  their  most  striking  phj^sical  cha- 
racteristic.'^ But  this  argument  rests  upon  too  insecure  a  basis 
to  entitle  it  to  much  weight.  The  true  etymology  of  the  word 
Pelasgian  is  very  uncertain  f  and  the  theory  in  question  requires 
us  to  suppose  European  Greece  already  inhabited  by  a  race  similar 
in  language  to  the  Pelasgians,  j'et  physicall}^  contrasted  with  them, 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  first  made  their  appearance  in  Europe. 

8.  The  order  in  which  the  European  settlements  were  made,  the 


^  As   in    the    well-known   legend    "  3Ii  mann   showed    long  ago.      (Lexil.  ad  voc. 

Kalairu  fuios"     (u/xl    KaKaipov    fvi6s),  'Airi'r),  p.  155,  note.    E.  T.) 

given  by  Lanzi.    (Epitafi  scelti.  No.  191.)  ^  The  ancients  regarded  TleXacryol  as  a 

^  Strabo,  ix.  p.  638,  and  xiii.  p.  891.  variant   of  ireXapyoi,    "storks,"    and   said 

■*  Menecrates  ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  891.  the    name  marked    their   wandering    habits 

^  Strabo,  V.  p.  313.  (Fhiloch.  ad  Serv.   jEn.  viii.   600;  Strabo, 

®  Tralles  (Agath.  1.   s.   c),   Placia,    and  v.  p.  :U3).     MoJerns  have  suggested  that  it 

Scylace  (Herod,  i.  57).  is    derived  from  the   Hebrew  name   Peleg, 

^  See  Dr.  Donaldson's  Varronianus,  pip.  fi'om    the  veib  ireXdC^Lv,    from    the  noun 

24,  25.     He  regards  rieX-  as  equivalent  to  Tre\a-yos,  and  from  the  two  words  ir^Ketv, 

jUeA.-,    "black,"  on   the   analogy    of  ireSa  "to   till,"    and  ^7poj,  "  the   field."      (See 

{=  nerd),   and    the   meanings    of  TreAior,  Varronianus,  1.  s.  c,  and  compare  Mr.  Glad- 

Tre\-iSv6s,    Tl4\-o\p    (Apollod.  I.  is.   §   8),  stone's  "Homer,'  vol.  i.  pp.  211-215.)    No- 

&c.      Asgi  might  undoubtedly  be  equivalent  thing  is  more  difficult  than  to  discover  the 

to  Asci,  or  Asici,  the  people  of  Asia,  as  Butt-  original  meaning  of  ethnic  titles. 
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porioil  at  whii-h  tliov  coninioncoil,  and  the  routes  which  the  cmi- 
}jjration  folKtwi'il,  ciiniiot  with  any  acH'urai-y  he  (h'teiiuincd.  Pro- 
bably, while  sonic  were  crossing  by  the  Bosphorns  and  Hellespont, 
othci-s  passed  from  island  to  island  across  the  Egcan,  while  the 
route  of  Khodes,  Carpathus,  Crete,  Cythera,  may  have  been  ]nirsncd 
by  a  third  stream  nf  immigrants.  To  the  first  of  these  bodies, 
apparently,  wi)uld  belong  the  settlements  in  Lemnos,  Imbrus,  and 
Samothrace,  the  ancient  jjojnilation  of  Macedonia,  the  Perrhjebians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  'J'hessalian  Argos,  and  the  Epirots  ;  to  the 
second,  the  Telasgi  of  the  Cyclades  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Attica  ;  to  the  third,  the  Pelasgi  of  Crete,  Cythera,  and  the  I'elo- 
ponnese.  Subsequently,  two  great  streams  seem  to  have  set  into 
Italy;  one,  starting  from  Arcadia,  proceeded  into  Ia])ygia,'  and 
flowed  northwards ;  the  other  skirted  the  Adriatic,  spread  over  the 
plain  of  the  Po,  and  thence  extended  itself  towards  the  south.*  To 
the  former  belong  thc(Eni)tiians,  Peucetians,  Messapians,  Daunians, 
&c. ;   to  the  latter  the  Tyi  rhenian  Pelasgi  and,  perhaps,  the  Latins. 

9.  The  later  wanderings  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  are  capable  of 
being  traced  with  some  approach  to  exactness.  ])riven  from  their 
own  country'  by  the  inroads  of  an  Alpine  people,  or  impelled  to 
seek  new  seats  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,'  they  piocecded  eastward, 
and  are  found,  when  we  first  catch  sight  of  them,  on  the  Gicek 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  in  Acarnania.*  After  this  they  appear  in 
Boeotia,  where  they  assist  the  Boeotian  Thracians  against  the  Cad- 
mians.*  Next  we  learn  that  they  obtained  settlements  in  Attica 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilymettus,  and  assisted  the  Athenians  to 
fortify  their  acropolis ;  but  after  a  while  were  compelled  once  more 
to  emigrate,®  and  went  some  to  the  Hellespont,'  some  to  Lemnos,* 
and  some  possibly  to  Mount  Athos.''  In  these  places  they  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  our  author,  and  bore  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian 
I'elasgi,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  branches  of  the  same 
stock. 

10.  The  skill  of  the  Pelasgi  in  fortification  was  justl}'  celebrated. 
The  Pelasgic  wall  of  Athens  has  been  mentioned  above.  It  was  no 
solitary  specimen,  but  one  of  a  vast  number  of  works  which  every- 
where through  Greece  and  Italy  attested  the  presence  of  this  people. 
These  structures,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  are 
made  of  pol3-gonal  blocks  fitted  together  without  cement  or  mortar, 
are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Epirus,  the  Peloponnese,  and  Italy.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Cyclopean,  a  name  which  marks  well  their  grandeur  and  antiquity, 


'  This   is  the  emigration  of  Pherecydes  Etruria  to  have  conquered  the  former  inha- 

(Fr.  85),   Fausanias  (Arcad.  iii.),  and  Dio-  bitants,  we  may  imagine  that  after  the  con- 

nysius  (Antiq.  K.  i.  11).     Arcadian   names  quest   they    became    marauders,    like    the 

octTirred  frequently  in  .Southern  it-ily.  Normans  in  later  times. 

2  S**  the  famous  fragment  of  H(?llanicus  ■•  See  Pausan.  i.  xxviii.  §  3. 

(Fr.  1,  Hist.  Gr.  Fragm.  vol.  i.  p.  45  j.  *  Strabo,  ix.  p.  583. 

'  If,  with  Niebuhr,  we  view  the  Pelasgic  ^  Herod,    vi.    137  ;     Pausan.    1.    s.   c. ; 

as  the  conquered  element  in  the  Ktruscan  Thucyd.  iv.  109. 

nation,  we  mast  consider   the   Tyrrhenian  ?  Herod,  i.  57. 

Pelasgi  as  fugitives  from  Italy.      If,  with  »  Ibid.  vi.  137  ;  cf.  iv.  145. 

Dr.   Donaldson,   we   believe  the  Pelasgi  of  ^  Thucyd.  1.  s.  c. 
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but  whicli  throws  no  light  upon  their  real  origin.  It  would  seem 
that  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  Pelasgians  led  them,  from  the 
first,  to  trust  to  walls  for  their  defence  against  the  enemies  who 
assailed  them  on  all  sides.  Hence  the  numerous  Larissas  or  strong- 
holds by  which  their  movements  can  be  tracked,'  defences  which 
from  the  vast  size  of  the  separate  blocks  have  defied  the  hand  of 
time,  and  bid  fair  to  outlast  all  the  structures  of  later  ages. 

11.  If  it  be  asked  what  became  of  a  people  so  numerous,  and  in 
ancient  times  so  widely  spread,  the  answer  is  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  absorbed  by  races  more  or  less  nearly  akin  to  them.  In 
Greece  Proper,  the  Hellenes,  a  daughter  race,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Herodotus,^  swallowed  them  up,  impressing  upon  them  everywhere 
their  own  higher  development  and  more  advanced  type  of  character. 
In  Asia  Minor  they  became  mingled  with  the  Carians,  the  Lydians, 
and  the  Phi-ygians ;  while  in  Italy  they  were  either  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  serfs,  as  the  Q^^notrians  ^  and  (probably)  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians,'' or  xmited  with  their  conquerors  to  form  a  new  people,  as  the 
Latins.  Their  whole  character  was  plastic  and  yielding,  not  firm 
nor  formative ;  and  their  fate  was  to  furnish  a  substratum  upon 
which  stronger  nationalities  established  and  developed  themselves. 


^  Of  these  Stephen  enumerates  twelve  (ad  carnassus,  who  regards  the  Pelasgians  as  in- 

voc.  AapfiTcra),  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  638)  an  eluded  in  the  Hellenes  ("Ant.  Rom.  i.  9;  iirel 

equal  number.      Mr.  Clinton  has  collected  Se  TlsAaffjoi    re   Kal  rwv  a  W  (e  v  'EA- 

notices  of  sixteen  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  \-l)uoiv  Tivis  avay-LxQevTes,  k.  t.  A..);  and 

note).  Strabo,  who  makes  the  Pela'^giau  occupants 

2  Herod,  i.  58.   I  have  already  considered  of  Agylla  speak  Greek  (v.  p.  312). 

the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Hellenes  ^  ^teph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Xws. 

to  the  Pelasgi  in  the  essays  appended  to  vol.  ''  For  the  theory  of  Miebuhr  as   to  tlie 

i.  (Essay  xi.  p.  546-547).    To  the  authorities  Etruscan  nation  appears  to  me  preferable  to 

there  quoted  on  the  subject  of  their   near  that  of  Dr.  Donaldson, 
connexion,  may  be  added  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
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NOTE  A. 

ON  THE  DERIVATION  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  PROPER  NAMES  OF  THE 

MEDES  AND  PEliSIANS. 

[Note. — The  published  sources  of  the  subjoined  analysis  are  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Vocabulary  of  the  ancient  Persian  Language,  contained  in  the  ICleventh 
Volume  (.Part  I.)  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal;  M.  Opiiert's  contributions 
to  the  Journal  Asi.itique;  Pott's  Etyinologische  Forschungen;  Brockhaus's 
Glossary  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Vendidad  Sade;  and  Benfey's  Glos- 
sary in  his  Keiliuschriften.  These  sources  are  indicated  in  the  following 
way,  viz. :  Benfey's  Glossary  by  the  letter  B.;  Brockhaus's  by  Br.;  Oppert's 
M«5moires  by  O.;  Pott's  Forschungen  by  P.;  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabu- 
lary by  11.  Voc.  Additional  communications  from  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  are 
marked  H.  C.  R.:  where  there  are  no  initials  affixed,  the  conjecture  is  made 
by  the  Editor,  ^^^len  no  authority  is  cited  for  the  name,  it  occurs  in  Hero- 
dotus.] 

AcH^MENES  (Old  Pcrs.  ITalchdmanish)  is  either  from  Old  Ters.  hnl:hd  (Sans. 
sakha),  "a  friend,"  and  an  attributive  affi.x,  equivalent  to  tlie  Zend  and 
Sanscrit  mat,  "  with,"  or  "  possessing,"  which  makes  the  nominative  in 
man  (H.  C.  K.  vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  211,  note  2)  ;  or  else,  from  hakhd,  and 
a  root  like  the  Sanscrit  manas,  which  is  the  Greek  /xeVoy,  Latin  meiis,  and 
our  mind.  In  the  former  case  the  name  means  "  possessing  friends  ;"  in 
the  latter  "  friendly." 

Amardi  (a  Persian  tribe,  Strab.  xi.  p.  741)  is  thought  to  be  from  the  Zend  hu, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  iSanscr.  su,  and  the  Greek  ev,  and  Mod.  Pers. 
merd,  "  vir,"  or  "  heros." — P.  As  the  old  Persian  word  for  "  man,"  how- 
ever, is  martiya  (Zend  merefo),  and  the  meaning  is  "mortal"  (from  mri 
"  to  die  ")  rather  than  "  a  hero,"  this  etymology  may  well  be  doubted. 
It  is  better  to  refer  both  At aardi  and  Mardl  to  mrvlh,  "to  kill"  or 
"  fight."  See  under  Mardonius.  At  any  rate  the  first  element  in  Amardi 
cannot  possibly  be  hu,  "  good." — 11.  C.  K.    (See  below,  Akiomardus.) 

Abaspes  (Xen.)  is  probably  from  Sanscr.  Ariya,  Zend  Airyu,  "  noble,  excel- 
lent," and  aspa,  which  in  old  Persian,  as  in  Zend,  meant  "  a  horse."  (See 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary,  ad  voc.  'Uvasjpa,  p.  86.)  The  name 
means  "  having  excellent  horses." 

Arbaces  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Uarpagus,  q.  vide. 

Akiabignes,  from  Ariya,  "excellent,"  or  here  "the  excellent  One,"  i.  e. 
Ormazd,  and  Sanscr.  bhaja,  "  to  serve  :"  therefore  "  serving  the  Excellent 
One."— H.  C.  E. 

Ariaces  (Arrian)  is  almost  certainly  Ariya,  with  a  termination  ak,  which  is 
either  a  diminutive,  equivalent  to  the  modern  Persian  tk ;  or,  more  pro- 
bably a  Scythic  suffix,  representing  the  terminal  guttural  so  common  in 
the  primitive  Babylonian,  which  may  be  comjiared  with  the  Basque  c  at 
the  end  of  names,  and  is  perhaps,  like  that,  a  suilixed  article. — II.  C.  li. 

Abi-eus  (Xenoph.)  seems  to  be  simply  the  Greek  rendering  of  Ariya, 
"  excellent." 

Abiaramxes  (Old  Pers.  Ariydrdraana)  from  Ariya  and  rdmana,  akin  to  the 
Sanscrit  raraan,  "  a  lover,"  and  the  Zend  rdrnan,  "  pleasure  "  (R.  Voc),  is 
perhaps  "  a  lover  of  what  is  noble."  Oppert  says,  from  ariya  and  arumna, 
"joy." 
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Ariarathes  (Polyb.),  from  ariya  and  ratu,  which  is  Zend  and  Sanscrit, 
signifies  "  a  chief,"     Ariarathcs  =  "  noble  chief." — P. 

Akimazes  (Q,  Curt.),  from  ariya,  and  maz,  "  great."  (Compare  Zend  mas  and 
Sanscrit  maha,  Gr.  ^ei'^wi/,  &c.)  Perhaps  ^ri  here  has  the  force  of  the 
Greek,  dpi  or  epi,  in  dpi^7]\os,  e'pt/SoJXa^,  k.  t.  X. 

Ariomardus  (according  to  Pott)  is  from  ariya  and  a  root  equivalent  to  the 
modem  Persian  merd,  "  vir,"  or  "heros"  (P.),  whence  the  ethnic  names 
Mardi  (see  vol.  i.  p.  345),  Amardi,  are  thought  to  be  derived.  The  name 
would  thus  mean  "  noble  hero." 

Abizanti  (a  Median  tribe,  Herod,  i.  101)  from  ariya  and  (Zend)  zantu, 
"  stirps,"  therefore,  "  of  noble  stock,"  or  "  nobly  descended." — P. 

Arsaces  (iEschyl.),  from  ansa,  or  aisha  (Sanscr.  arshya)  "  venerable,"  with 
the  suffix  ak  (vid.  supr.  ad  voc.  Ariaces). 

Arsamenes,  from  arsha  and  (Sanscr.)  manas  (v.  s.  ad.  voc.  AcHiEMENEs), 
"  venerable-minded." — P. 

Aesames  (Old  Pers.  Arshdma)  from  arsJia  and  ma,  a  suffix. — 0. 

Arses  (Diod.  S.)  is  arsha,  with  the  Greek  nominatival  ending. — R.  Voc. 

Arsites  (Diod.  S.),  a  particijiial  form,  from  a  verb  ars  or  arsh,  equivalent  to 
the  Sanscrit  risk,  "  to  exalt."     Arsites  is  thus  "  exalted,  elevated." — 0. 

Artabanus  is  probably  for  Atrabanus,  or  rather  Atrapanus,  and  may  be 
compared  with  Megapanus.  It  is  derived  from  Atra  or  Adar,  "  fire,"  and 
pa  (which  occurs  in  khshatrapa — "  a  satrap  ")  "  to  protect."  The  sense  is 
"  protecting  the  fire."— H.  C.  R. 

Artabardes  (Old  Pers.  Artavardiya),  from  the  transcendental  particle  arta, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Zend  areta,  or  ereta,  and  vardiya,  which  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  adjectival  suffix  ya  to  the  root  vart  (com- 
pare Sanscr.  vritta,  Zend  vereto,  Pazend  vart)  "celebrated."  Thus  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  "  very  celebi-ated." — R.  Voc. 

Artabazanes,  or  Artabarzanes  (which  is  preferable),  from  arta  and  Zend 
ierez  (which  is  the  Sanscr.  hhraj)  "  resplendent."     Artabarzanes  =  "  very 
.    resplendent." — P. 

Artabazus. — Arta  is  here  again  probably  by  metathesis  for  atra,  fire,  as  in 
Atradates.  (See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  201,  note  *.)  The  name  means  probably 
"the  worshipper  of  fire,"  irom  Atra,  or  Adar,  "fire,"  and  Sans,  bhaj, 
"  colere,  venerari  "  (compare  Megabazus). 

ARTACHiEES,  or  Artach^us,  "  Very  friendly,"  from  the  intensitive  particle 
arta,   and   hakhd,  "  a   friend,"  or  "  friendly." — 0.     (See  above   ad  voc. 

ACHJEMENES.) 

Art^us  is  probably  "  great  "  or  "  famous."  (Compare  Hesych.  'Aprds,  peyas 
Kai  \apTrp6s.)     It  is  of  course  connected  with  arta. — R.  Voc. 

Artamenes  (Justin.)  "  high-spirited,"  from  arta,  intensitive,  and  Sanscr. 
manas  =  pevos.     (Comp.  Ach^menes.) — P- 

Artapatas  (Xen.)  is  either  "  powerful  lord,"  from  arta,  intensitive,  and 
Sanscr. ^9a<i,  Zend  paiti,  "  lord  ;"  or  "  protected  by  fire,"  irom  Atra,  "  fire," 
and  pdta,  the  past  participle  of  ^m,  "  to  protect."  (Comjmre  below, 
Bagapates,  &c.) 

Aktapheknes  may  not  improbably  be  from  atra,  "fire," and  the  Sansc.  jrri, 
"  to  protect."  It  would  thus  l)e  equivalent  to  Artabanus,  and  would  mean 
"  protecting  the  fire."— H.  C.  R. 

Artasyras  (Ctes.),  "  very  bright,"  or  "  the  bright  sun  ;"  from  arta,  intensi- 
tive, and  sura  (compare  Sanscr.  surya),  or  perhaps  thura,  "  the  sun." 
(The  latter  root  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  name  of  the  month  Thura' 
vdhara.     See  Sir  H.  Rawliuson's  Vocabulary,  p.  180.) 
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Aktaxkrxks  (OKI  Pci-s.  Arfukhshotrd),  from  arfa,  and  l-hshafrd,  "a  king." 
(l\>nii>:ire  iSanscr.  ksliutra,  and  Zend  khshatlint,  wliich  liavc  tho  same 
inenning.)  Kfishufnun  occurs  iVoqiK'ntly  in  tho  Hehistun  Inscription  lor 
"  crown,'  or  "omiiiro."  Herodotus  is  alto<;etlier  in  error  when  he  supposes 
that  the  second  clement,  in  this  name  is  identical  with  the  name  of  King 
Xerxes.  His  translation,  however,  ^tya  api'fios,  may  stand,  for  khshatra 
means  both  "  king  "  and  "  warrior." — K.  Voc. 

Art.\yctks  is  "celebrated,"  from  arta  intensitive,  and  Sanscr.  ulda  "said." — 
H.  C.  K. 

AuT.WNTEs  and  AuTAYNTA  (mid.)  from  arta  in  the  sense  of  "great "(com- 
pare Artj^us),  and  an  adjectival  termination — ve7it  or  vant.  (Compare 
Mardoxtes.) — H.  C.  R. 

AuTEMnARES  is  probably,  in  Old  Persian,  Atmvibara,  from  atram,  the  accu- 
sative case  of  atra,  "  tire,"  and  b(n-a,  "  bearer,"  as  in  Bubarcs,  G'^barcs,  &c. 
The  signification  is  thus,  "  the  bearer  of  fire." — H.  C.  It, 

Artochmes,  "  very  strong,"  from  arta,  intensitive,  and  Zend  takhma,  "  strong." 
(Compare  Sitratacumes  and  TRiTANXiEciiMEs.) 

Artokis  (Arrian)  may  compare  with  the  Zend  feminine  asaoni,  "casta." — 0. 

Artoxares  (Plut.)  is  perhaps  "  rich  in  gold,"  from  arta,  intensitive,  and  Zend 
zara,  "  gold." 

Aspamitras  (Ctes.),  "  lover  of  horses,"  from  Zend,  agpa,  Sanscr.   agva,  Mod. 
Iters,  asp,  "  a  horse  "  (comp.  Old  Pers.  'uvaspa,  "  rich  in  horses "),  and 
mitra,  or  mithra,  which  is  in  Sanscr.  not  only  the  god  Mithras,  but  also 
"  a  friend."— 0. 

Aspathikes  (Old  Pers.  Aspachana).  The  first  element  here  is  certainly 
agpa,  as  in  Aspimitras;  the  second  is  conjectured  to  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  Sanscr.  dhavja,  "  rich,"  in  which  case  the  signification  of  the  name 
would  be  "rich  in  horses."  This  is  the  view  of  Pott  (Forsch.  p.  lix.). 
M.  Oppert  derives  the  word  from  the  Zend  agpatha,  "  a  horseman,"  with 
an  appellative  suffix  ina  (Journ.  As.  4™"  S^rie,  tom.  xviii.  p.  359). 
Neither  savant  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  native  form  is  not  Aspathines, 
but  Aspac/iana  (As.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  part  ii.     Note  at  the  end,  p.  xx.). 

Astyages,  or  as  the  name  is  more  correctly  given  by  Abydenus  (Fr.  7), 
Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  Armen.  passim),  and  others,  Asdaiiages,  repre- 
sents beyond  a  doubt  the  Zend  Aj-dahak  (nom.  ajis-dahuko)  "  the  biting 
snake,"  one  element  of  which  appears  again  in  the  name  Dcioces,  q.  v. 
(Compare  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  331,  note  '',  and  p.  552,  note  ".) — H.  C.  R. 

Atradates  (Nic.  D.). — This  name  has  been  already  explained,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

note  '. 
Atrines  (Old  Pers.  Atriwi)  is  probably  from  the  Zend  atar,  "  fire ;"  with 

the  appellative  suffix  -ina. — 0. 

Atropates  (Arrian),  from  atar  and  Sanscr.  pati,  Zend  paiti,  "  lord,"  would 
signify  "  the  lord  of  fire  " — a  lofty  title,  which  perhaps  the  satrap  did  not 
take  till  he  became  the  real  sovereign  of  the  northern  Media.  Or  the  word 
may  be  from  atar  and  pdta,  the  participle  of  pa,  "  to  protect,"  which 
appears  in  satrapa."     (Compare  Artapatas.) 

AzANEs(^schyl.)is  conjectured  to  be  either  from  the  Zend  aozo,  "strength," 
and  in  that  case  to  mean  "  strong,"  or  else  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit 
su-jana,  "good,  virtuous."  It  is  probably  the  same  name  with  the Ozanes 
of  Ctesias. — P. 

Badbes. — If  this  reading  be  taken,  instead  of  Bares,  in  Herod,  iv.  167,  the 
word  may  be  compared  with  the  Sanscr.  hadhru,  "  fortunate." — P.  It 
would  be  a  simple  adjective,  and  correspond  exactly  to  the  Roman  "  Felix." 

Bag-«U8  is  explained  by  Pott  as  "  fortunate,"  from  Zend  hd^iia,  Sanscr.  hhdga, 
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** fortune"  (Forsch.  1.  s.  c.) ;  but  by  M.  Oppert  as  "aimant  Dieu " 
(Journ.  As.  ut  supra,  p.  357)  ;  from  baga,  "  god,"  and  (I  presume)  the 
Zeud  yaz,  "  colere,  venerari." 
Bagapates  (Ctes.),  according  to  Pott,  is  "  lord  of  fortune,"  from  Zend  hayha, 
"  fortune,"  and  Sanscr.  pati,  Zend  paiti,  "  lord."  (Forsch.  p.  xxxvii.) 
But  M.  Oppert's  explanation  seems  preferable  to  this.  He  believes  the 
derivation  to  be  from  Old  Pers.  baya,  "  a  god,"  and  2»ifct,  the  past  parti- 
ciple o^ pa,  "  to  protect."  The  sense  is  then,  "  he  who  is  protected  by  the 
gods."       (Journ.  As.  4"^  Serie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  341.) 

Bagasaces  is  perhaps  "  strong  as  a  God,"  from  baga,  and  Sanscr,  ^aJc,  "  to  be 
strong."     Compare  the  sense  of  Tritantachmes,  infra,  ad  voc. 

Bagoas,  according  to  Pott  (Forsch.  1.  s.  c.),  represents  the  Sanscr.  blmgawat, 
"  happy,  fortunate."  According  to  M.  Oppert,  it  is  derived  from  baga,  and 
the  Zend  verb  av,  "  to  protect,"  It  would  thus  be  the  same  in  meaning  as 
Bagapates. 

Bagophanes  (Q.  Curt.)  is  regarded  by  Pott  as  the  Sanscr.  adjective  bhagavan, 
"excellent."  (Forsch.  p.  xxxvii.)  M.  Oppert  explains  it  as  " prote'ge' par 
Dieu  "  (Journ.  As.  p.  357),  deriving  -phanes  from  the  root  pa,  and  appar- 
ently rei!;arding  it  as  having  the  same  force  with  -pates.  (See  above,  sub 
voc.  Bagapates.)  This,  however,  is  scarcely  possible.  The  form  -phanes 
will  represent  the  active  participle,  and  give  the  sense  of  "  protecting  God," 
i.  e.  his  worship. — H.  C.  E. 

Baesines,  mul.  (Arrian)  is  probably  the  Zend  root  berez,  "  resplendent,"  with 
the  appellative  sufiSx  -ina. 

Bakzanes  (Arrian)  is  the  same  root  with  a  sufBx-awa. 

Barzextes  (Q.  Curt.)  | 

or,  >  is  the  participle  berez-ant,  "  shining." — P. 

Barsaentes  (Arrian)  J 

BoGES  appears  to  be  either  Baga  simply,  as  M.  Oppert  thinks  (Journ.  As, 
4°"=  Serie,  torn,  xviii.  p.  341),  or  the  Zend  beghe,  Sanscr,  bhagt,  "for- 
tunate." 

BuBARES  is  probably  from  bhu,  "  the  sacrificial  fire  "  (Sanscr.),  and  bara, 
"  bearing."  Compare  Zend  bere,  "  ferre."  The  word  would  properly  have 
been  Bhumbara  ;  but  the  m  has  lapsed  before  the  coenate  labial.  Bubares 
is  "  the  bearer  of  the  sacrificial  fire."  Compare  Artembares,  which  had 
probably  the  same  meaning. — H.  C.  E. 

Cambyses  (Old  Pers.  Kabujiya)  is  thought  to  be  from  the  Sanscr.  Jcab,  "  to 
p^raise,"  and  tiji,  "  a  speaker  ;"  its  signification,  according  to  this  view,  is 
"  a  bard." — (R.  Yoc.)  The  n  in  the  Greek  Kan^varjs  arises  from  the 
diiUculty  which  the  Greeks  have  always  experienced  in  expressing  the 
sound  of  a  real  B.  Hence  we  have  Smerdis  and  Merdis  for  Bardiya, 
Megabyzus,  Megadostes,  Megasidres,  for  BagabuMisha,  Bagadaushta,  Baga- 
chiira,  &c.  Hence  too  in  Modern  Greek  we  have  such  words  as  (pafiirpiKa 
for  fabrica,  Mnerj  for  Bei,  and  the  like. 

Caspii. — The  name  of  this  people  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Old  Pers.  'u 
(which  is  the  Sanscr.  sw,  the  Zend  hu,  and  the  Greek  ev),  ''good,"  and 
agj^a,  a  horse. — P.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  initial  letter 
would  not  in  that  case  have  been  ^  instead  of  k. 

Choaspes  (river)  is  the  Old  Persian  word  'uvaspa,  which  is  found  in  an 
inscription  at  Perseiiolis,  and  is  an  exact  equivalent  of  the  Greek  evnrTros. 
Its  derivation  from  '«  (=  hu),  "  good,"  and  "  arjM,"  may  be  regarded  as 
certain. — E.  Voc. 

Cometes  (Justin)  is  no  doubt  the  Old  Persian  Gaumata,  which  would  have 
been  better  rendered  by  Gomatus  or  Gomates.  The  word  is  equivalent  to 
the  Sanscr.  gomat,   Zend  gaomat,  and  moans  "  possessing  herds."     It  is 
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dorivixl  from  p«o,  "Kis''  (wliidi  is  tlie  German  kith,  and  our  cow;),  and  the 
common  suffix  -mat,  "  with  "  or  "  possossiu;:;." — 11.  Voc. 

Cran.vsi'Ks  is,  jhmIuiI'S,  "  possessing  activo  horses,"  from  Ranscr.  karin, 
"  active  "  (compare  Zend  /.ov,  "  lo  do  "),  and  arjKi. 

Cyaxares  (Old  Pers.  ' Uvakshatani)  seems  to  be  the  com])arative  of  ^Uvtd-h- 
shii,  in  which  we  have  the  element  '/^,  "  L;ood  "  (compare  Choaspes)  ynuvi] 
with  a  root  nhhslKt,  which  is  perhaps  the  modern  Persian  aA7.s/(,  Sanscvil. 
aJi-shan ,  Zcni\  o rswa,  "  oculns."  Tlie  word  wonld  thus  mean  "heautirul- 
eyed,"  or  literally,  "more  Wantiful-eyed  (than  others)."  Comjiare  the 
uame  of  the  father  of  Kai  Khusru,  who  is  called  ^iydoakhsh  in  Persian, 
Cyavarsiia  in  Zend,  i.  e.  "  black-eyed." — R.  Voc. 

Cyrus  (Old  Pers.  Kutush).  This  word  was  generally  sup]iosed  by  the  Greeks 
to  mean  "  the  sun "  (see  Ctes.  Pers.  E.xc.  §  49  ;  Pint.  vit.  Artaxerx. 
Etym.  Mag.  ad  voc.  Kupos,  S:c.)  ;  that  is,  it  was  identified  with  the  Sanscr. 
Surya,  Zend  hwurt,  modern  Persian  />-liiir.  It  is  now  suspected  that  this 
identification  was  a  mistake,  as  the  old  Persian  k  never  replaces  the  Sansc. 
s.  The  name  is  more  properly  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  Knrii,  which 
w-as  "  a  i^pnlar  title  among  tiie  Arian  race  before  the  separation  of  the 
Median  and  Persian  branches,"  but  of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown. — 
R.  Voc. 

Dadarses  (Old  Pers.  Ddiarshish)  is  ])robably  a  redu]ilicated  formation  from 
the  old  Pers.  darsh,  "  to  dare,"  which  apjiears  in  Sanscrit  as  drish,  in  Zend 
as  darsh,  and  in  Greek  as  Bapfr-flv. — \\.  Voc.  Dadarses  would  thus  repre- 
sent the  Greek  Thraso,  Thrascas,  or  Thrasius. 

Darius,  or  Dari^eus  (Ctes.)  is  in  old  Persian  Daryavush,  a  form  well  repre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  C'V"l'^,  Daryavesh,  and  (if  it  be  the  true  reading) 
by  Strabo's  Aapiavqs.  It  does  not  appear  to  mean  either  ep^drjs,  "  the 
worker,"  as  Herodotus  states,  or  cfjpovifios,  "  the  wise,"  as  Hesychius  asserts, 
or  TToXefiiKos,  "  the  warlike,"  as  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  says.  The 
root  seems  to  be  the  old  Persian  "  dar,"  "  to  hold  "  or  "  possess,"  which 
is  dere  in  Zend,  dhri  in  Sanscrit,  and  dar  in  modern  Persian.  1'he  re- 
mainder of  the  word  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  apiiellative  suffix,  elongated 
on  euphonic  groundis ;  but  no  very  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  it. — 
R.  Voc. 

Damaspia,  mul.  (Ctes.)  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  Greek  'imroBdixeia,  being 
formed  from  a  root  dam,  "  to  subdue,"  which  is  found  in  that  exact  form 
in  Sanscrit,  and  apjwars  in  Greek  as  8afi-do>,  in  Latin  as  dom-o,  in  German 
as  zdhm-en,  and  in  English  as  "  tame."  The  other  element  is  the  well- 
known  afpa,  "  equus." — P. 

Datames  (Arrian)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Madates,  the  two  elements  being 
merely  transposed.  Thus  we  have  inGieek  both  Dorotheusand  Theodoriis. 
The  word  will  mean  on  this  hyix)thesis  "  given  by  the  Moon,"  from  data, 
the  past  participle  of  da,  "  to  give,"  and  Mdha  far  Mah,  "  the  Moon."  (See 
Madates.) 

Datis  is  probably  an  adjectival  form  from  da,  and  may  compare  with  the 
Sanscrit  dadt,  "  apt  to  give,  liberal." 

Deioces  is  best  regarded  as  the  Zend  dahdka  "  mordens,"  which  forms  an 
element  also  in  the  name  Astyages  (q.  vide).  The  Persian  Dhohdk, 
Arabicised  into  Zohak,  represents  tliis  uame,  or  rather  title.  (See  above, 
vol.  i.  p.  331,  note  \) 

Euphrates  (Old  Pers.  'TJfrata)  is  explained  as  either  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  su-pratha,  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  fv  trXarvi  (0.),  or  as 
formed  from  'm,  "  good,"/ra,  the  particle  of  abundance,  and  a  snffi.x  of 
attribution.  According  to  this  latter  explanation,  tlie  meaning  of  the  word 
would  be  "  the  good  and  abounding  (river)." — II.  Voc. 
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GoBARKS  (Plin.).  Pott  suggests  that  Gobarcs  is  the  Zend  liovara,  Sanscr. 
suvara,  "  valde  dosiderabilis "  (Porschung,  p.  Ixiv.).  But  this  is  very 
unlikely.  At  least  there  is  no  other  known  instance  where  the  Greek  y 
replaces  the  Zend  h  and  Sanscrit  s.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Gobares 
is  a  man's  name  at  all.  Pliny  says  he  was  the  satrap  who  made  the  great 
canal  (Nahr-Malcha).  But  as  that  canal  was  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Abyden.  Fr.  9),  and  as  its  Semitic  name  was  Chobar  (cf.  Ezek.  i.  1),  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  Pliny  has  given  to  an  imaginary  satrap,  what  was  in 
reality  the  appellation  of  the  work  ascribed  to  him.  The  Chobar  was  the 
"  great "  stream.  Compare  Heb.  T'SS,  and  the  Cabiri,  or  "  great  gods  "  of 
the  Phoenicians. 

GoBEYAS  (old  Pers.  Oaubaruva).  Of  this  word  various  etymologies  have 
been  given.  Pott  (Forschung.  pp.  xxxv.-vi.)  derives  it  from  the  Modern 
Persian  khuh,  "  pulcher,"  and  rui,  "  facies  ; "  but  this'conjecture  is  open  to 
many  objectious.  Sir  H.  Rawiinson  suggests  the  Sanscrit  go,  "  speech,' 
and  hruy  "  to  say,"  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  "  a  speaker " 
(Voc.  p.  135).  M.  Oppert  makes  the  meaning  "  bull-browed,"  considering 
the  elements  to  be  the  Zend  gao,  Sanscrit  go,  "  bos  "  or  "  taurus,"  and  Zend 
hrvat,  Sanscr.  hrliu,  "  superciUum."  (Jouru.  As,  4*"®  S(irie,  torn,  xviii. 
p.  353.) 

GoMATES  (vide  Cometes). 

Harpagus  is  probably  from  an  old  Persian  root  akin  to  the  Greek  apir-  in 
aptva^iiv,  and  the  Latin  rap-  in  rapere.  The  adoption  of  the  apnr],  or  dp- 
Tray?;,  as  the  dynastic  emblem  of  the  Harpagi  on  the  Lycian  coins  (see  vol. 
i.  p.  250,  note  ^)  seems  to  indicate  this  connexion.  The  name  is  probably 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  apira^. 

Haustanes  (Q.  Curt.)  is  a  name  which  appears  under  many  forms.  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Osthanes  of  Pliny,  the  Ostanes  of  Tatian,  the 
Hystanes  of  Herodotus,  and  even  the  Hlstanes  of  Arrian.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  second  element  of  the  word  is  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit 
tanu,  jnodern  Pers.  ten,  "corpus,"  which  appears  in  Otanes,  Tavyoxarces, 
&c.  The  first  element  is  doubtful,  but  may  compare  with  the  modern 
Pers.  khush,  "good" — the  name  thus  meaning  "of  good  or  strong  body." 
—  P.  (Compare  Otanes;  and  for  the  use  of  a  prefix  tis  instead  of  the 
ordinary  ^u,  see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  '  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,'  vol.  i.  pp. 
344,  345.) 

Hiekamenes  (Thiicyd.)  is  probably  a  Grecised  form  of  a  name  derived  from 
Sanscrit  vairya  (whence  vii",  virtiis,  &c.),  "  noble,  manly,"  and  "  manas" 
"  mind,"  as  in  Achajmenes,  Arsamenes,  &c. 

Hydarnes  (Old  Per.  Vidarna)  is  said  by  M.  Opj^ert  (Journ.  As.  ut  supra,  p. 
544)  to  signify  "  a  subduer."  He  does  not  give  any  derivation,  but  I 
presume  he  intends  to  suggest  the  common  Sanscrit  prefix  vi-  and  dharna, 
from  dhfi,  "  to  hold." 

Hymeas  is  XJerhaps  the  same  with  Imceus  (^schyl.).  Both  words  may  be 
compared  with  the  hero  Yima  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Zendavesta,  who, 
as  Yimo-khshaeta  (or  Yima  the  brilliant),  became  in  Persian  romaiiGG 
Djemsldd.     The  etymology  of  the  name  is  unknown, — P. 

Hyst^chmes  (iEschyl.)  may  be  compared  with  Artochmes,  the  second  ele- 
ment being  the  Zend  takhma,  "  strong,"  while  the  first,  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  Haustanes,  is  us,  used  intensitively. 

Hystaspes  (Old  Pers.  Yishtaspa')  is  "  the  possessor  of  horses,"  from  the  Zend 
vista,  participle  of  vid,  to  "acquire,"  and  (Zend  agva)  Sanscr.  agpa,  "a 
horse," — B,  and  Br. 
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Intaphrks  (01(1  Pors.  Viihi/ra),  or  Intapiikrnks  (OUl  Pcrs.  Vida/imia),  is 
j)rol):il)ly  dorivoil  tVoin  Sauscr.  ('/(/(*  (  =  veda),  "  Uiiu\v1o(1,l!;o  "  (compare  the 
Grook  or^ii,  6(fij;o-ty  ;  Lat,  video),  and  pri,  "to  protect."  (See  Auta- 
piiKKNKs.)  TIr-  name  tlicrcforc  means  "protecting  knowledge."  — 
H.  C.  H. 

Ituamatues)    is  probably  from  the  Old  Persian  vitha,  Avliich  meant  "  house  " 
or  i   or   "palace,"  and  mitra  or  viithra,  "a  IViend,"  as  iu  Aspa- 

Ithamitues  j   mitras,  q.  v. — 0. 

Madatks  (Q.  Curt.)  is  "given  by  (or  to)  the  moon,"  from  old  Persian  Mdha 
or  ///<»,  "  the  ^loon."  (Compare  Sanscr.  masa,  Zend  vixdjIm,  mod.  Pers. 
mnh),  and  ddta,  the  participle  of  da,  "  to  give." — 0.  and  P. 

Magnus  (Plut.)  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Bagceus,  q.  v. — 0. 

IMauookius  (Old  Pors.  Murdnniya)  has  been  thought  to  represent  an  adjective 
like  the  .Modern  Persian  men/d/tch,  which  is  "virilis,  strenuus,'"  from  the 
root  merd  or  mard,  "  vir,"  which  appears  in  IMardi,  Amardi,  Ariomardus, 
&c. — P.  But  it  is  more  ])robably  from  the  Sanscrit  root  mridh,  "  to  hurt," 
or  "  kill,"  from  wliich  is  formed  viridhan,  "  battle  ;  "  and  thus  the  signi- 
fication of  the  uame  will  be  "  a  warrior." — H.  C.  R. 

Mardontes  will  also  be  from  mridh,  with  ilic  adjectival  suflRx  -vent  or  -vnnt 
(see  above,  ad  voc.  Aktaynta)  ;  and  will  Jiave  nearly  the  same  meaning 
as  Marduniya. — H.  C.  II. 

Masistes  exactly  renders  the  old  Persian  mathista,  which  is  used  throughout 
the  Inscriptions  for  "  a  leader,"  but  whicli  is  etymologically  a  superlative 
equivalent  to  the  Zend  rnuzista,  and  the  Greek  /xeyio-rof,  "  greatest."- — 

Maspii  (a  Persian  tribe,  Herod,  i.  125).  In  this  name  we  seem  certainly  to 
have  the  root  agpa,  "a  horse."  (See  vol.  i.  p.  344.)  It  is  conjectured 
that  the  initial  letter  represents  the  Sanscrit  meh,  "  great "  (Oppert),  so 
that  the  Maspii  are  "  those  who  have  hig  horses,"  or  possibly  "  the  Big 
Horses,"  just  as  the  Hyrcani  are  "the  Wolves,"  the  Persa?  "the  IMgers," 
the  Medes  "  the  Snakes,"  the  Sacat  "  the  Dogs,"  the  Cushitos  "  the  Eagles," 
the  Maka  or  Myci  "  the  Flies,"  the  Derbices  "  the  Wasjis,"  and  the  Aswas 
of  the  Puranas  "  the  Horses." 

iseem  to  be  names  formed  from  the  root  maz,  "  great " 
(compare  Zend  tmis,  Sanscrit  mahat,  Greek  fxd^-av),  which 
appears  again  in  Oromasiks,  q,  vide.  Mazaces  has  the 
Scythic  termination  ka  (sujjra,  ad.  voc.  Akiaces)  ;  Ma- 
zjeus  is  like  Bagasus,  &c. 

Megabates  is  perhaps  "enlightened  by  God"  (0.),  from  haga,  "  God,"  and 
Sanscr.  bhdta,  "  shone  on,"  past  participle  of  b/ui,  "  to  shine." — H.  C.  R. 

ilEGABAZUS  is  probably  "  a  worshipper  of  God,"  from  bagu,  "  God,"  and  the 
Sanscrit  bhaj,  "  venerari,  colere." 

Megabyzus  ((Jld  Pers.  Bagahuklisha)  contains  also  the  element  haga,  which  is 
here  joined  with  (Zend  and  Sanscr.)  bakhsh,  "  donare."  The  name  means 
"  God-given,"  and  is  equivalent  to  Theodotus  and  Theodoretus. — H.  C.  R. 

Megadostes  (in  Old  Pers.,  probably  Bagadauslda),  from  baga,  "  God,"  and 
daushta,  which  is  found  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  in  the  sense  of 
"friend,"  would  be  "a  lover  of  God,"  the  Greek  (f)i\6dens. — 0. 

Megapands  appears  to  be  a  mere  variant  of  the  name  which  Quintus  Curtius 
gives  as  Bagophanes,  q.  vide. 

Megasidras  is  thought  to  represent  an  Old  Persian  name  Bagachitra,  which 
would  mean  "  heaven-descended,"  or  "  of  the  seed  of  the  Gods,"  from  baga, 
and  cldtru,  "  e  stirjje,  ortus,  satus." — 0. 
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Meherdates  (Tacitus)  is  a  late  form  of  the  name  which  commonl}-  appears 
as  Mithridutes,  or  Mitradates. — 0.  (The  Mithra  of  the  Acli^menian  Per- 
sians became  with  their  descendants  first  Mitra,  and  then  Alihr.  Similarly 
cliitra  became  cliehr,  as  in  the  name  Minuchehr.  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Cuneiform  Vocabulary,  ad.  voc.  ckitra.) 

MiTHRENTES  (Q.  Curt.)|  Seem  to  be  names  formed  from  Mithra,  each  with 
MiTHRiXES  (Arrian)  [  an  appellative  suffix.  (Compare  Atrines,  Bagcem, 
MiTR^trs  (Xeuoph.)     j  &c.) 

MiTHRAUSTES  (Arrian)  means  "  worshipper  of  Mithras,"  from  Mithra,  and 
Zend  cans,  "  to  worship." — 0,     (Compare  Zend-avesta.) 

MiTHRiDATES  (Xen.)1   ,,    .        ^    ,^.^,      „  ,  ,    . 

MiTRADATES  J      ^^^^^  ^^  Mithra    (see  vol.  i.  p.  201,  note  ^). 

MiTHROBARZANES  (Arrian),  from  Mithra,  and  herez,  "resplendent"— therefore 
"  resplendent  as  the  Sun."— P.     (Compare  Artabarzanes.) 


(Compare 

BATES.) 

Nabarzanes  (Arrian)  is  thought  to  be  "  with  new  splendour,  newly  splendid," 
from  Zend  nava  (Greek  veos,  Latin  novus),  "  new,"  and  herez,  "  re- 
splendent."— P. 

OcHus  (Plut.)  is  thought  to  be  either  from  the  Zend  vohu,  "rich"  (0.), 
or  from  'v,  and  a  root  resembling  the  JModern  Persian  Muj,  "temper"  or 
"  disposition."  In  the  latter  case  the  name  would  mean  "  of  a  good  dispo- 
sition, amiable." — P. 

CEbares  was  no  doubt  in  old  Persian  Tiara.     Its  signification  is  declared  by 

Nicolas   of  Damascus,    who   renders    it    ayaOdyyikos.      It    is    therefore 

derived  from  '«  (Zend  hu,  Greek  eZ),  "  good,"  and  lara  (Zend  lere,  Greek 

<pep€Li^,  Latin  ferre),  our  "  bear."     Its  exact  signification  is  "  the  bearer  of 

.  good,"  i.  e.  of  good  tidings. 

CEobazus  is  explained  as  Vahyahazush ,  "  strong-armed,"  from  vahya,  which  in 
Zend  is  "  superior,  better,"  and  hazu  which  is  "  the  arm." — 0. 

Omanes  (Arrian)  which  in  old  Pers.  would  be  ^Umanish,  is  well  compared 
with  the  Greek  Ev^evrjs  (0.),  to  which  it  exactly  answers. 

Omartes  (Athena3us)  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  Old  Persian  Tmarliya. 
It  corresponds  with  the  Greek  Evander,  and,  as  the  name  of  a  man,  pro- 
bably meant  no  more  than  "  brave  "  or  "  manly."  It  is  applied  to  Persia 
in  the  Inscriptions  (R.  Voc),  and  then  means  "  having  brave  inhabitants." 

Ormisdates  (Agathias)  is  clearly  from  Ormazd,  a  contracted  form  of  the  name 
of  tlie  great  god  Oromasdes  or  Auramazdd  (see  the  next  word),  and  data, 
the  past  participle  of  da,  "  to  give."  The  ancient  form  of  the  word  would 
be  Auramazdata,  and  the  signification  "  given  to  Ormazd."  , 

Oromasdes  (Old  Pers.  Auramazdd)  has  been  variouslj"  derived,  but  is  perhai)3 
best  regarded  as  composed  of  the  three  elements  Aura  (Sanscr.  asura), 
from  nsK,  "  life,"  7naz,  which  in  Zend  is  "  gi'eat,"  and  das  (from  da,  "  to 
give  "),  "  the  giver  " — the  whole  word  thus  meaning  "  the  Great  Giver  of 
Life." 

Orxines  (Arrian)  is  derived  from  M.  Oppcrt  from  varl-sha,  "  a  bear,"  with  a 
suffix  -ina,  as  in  Athines,  Mitluiues,  &c. — 0. 

Otanes  (Old  Pers.  'Utana)  is  from  the  Old  Pers.  'w,  Zend  hu,  Sanscr.  sn, 
"  well  "  or  "  good,"  and  tanu  (Zend  and  Sanscr.),  "  the  body."  The  word 
thus  signifies  "  strong  of  body  "  (euo-w/xaros-). — P. 
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Otaspes  is  thought  to  ho  from  the  Sanscr.  ivata,  "  wiml,"  and  ds/xi,  "  a  horse  ;" 
nnd  the  sense  assigned  to  the  word  is  "  Storm-horse "  (P.) ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  satisfactor}-. 

OxATHUKS  (Diod.  Sic.)  is  probably  di'rivod  from  the  old  Tcrs.  '«,  Zond  Jm, 
"well,  good,"  and  /chshntfira,  which  in  Zond  is  "a  king,"  or  "chid." 
The  word  would  have  the  sense  of  "  good  lortl." — P. 


rAnKT.\CKSi  (Median  tribe,  ITorod.  i.  101)  are  l^robably  "mountaineers,"  from 
i\\nscr. 2^<iri'al(i,  "a  mouut^iin,*'  with  an  ethnic  sulli.K  -kiiia. — 0. 

Parysatis,  mul.  (Xen.),  is  conjectured  to  be  from  jwrii,  which  is  compared 
with  the  Sanscr.  pnrii,  "  much;"  and  shifi,  wliich  in  Zend  is  "  land,  earth." 
Parysatis  would  thus  be  "  she  who  has  much  laud." — 0. 

PATinAMPHES  may  be  "  lord  of  pleasure,"  from  jjait,  "  lord,"  and  Zend  rafno, 
"  joy,  pleasure." 

Patizeitiies  is  ixjrhaps  "powerful  lord,"  from  jw/<<,  and  Zend  zynt, 
"ix)werful." 

'This  name,  taken  in  conjunctitiu  with  Pharnabazus,  and  one 

or  two  others,  suggests  the  notion,  that  the  genius  Bahram,  or 

Varahran,  was   known   even  to   the  Acha-monian   Persians. 

PHarandates  I  (See  Pott's  '  Forschungen,'  p.  xlv.)     He  may  have  presided 

or  {  over  the  ])lanet  I\Iars,  whose  Ariau  title  is  otherwise  unknown 

Puerendates     to  us.     In  later  times  his  name  certainly  appeal's  in  Vuranes. 

Pharandates  must  be  compared  with  Mithridates,  Madates, 

Ormisdates,  &c. ;   and   nuist  be  explained   as     "  given,"  or 

"dedicat<,'d  to  Varahran:'— IL.  C.  11. 

Pharnabazus  seems  to  contain  as  its  first  element  the  same  name  Varahran, 
the  second  element  being  that  which  appears  also  in  Megabazus,  viz.  hliaj, 
"  colere,  venerari."     Its  meaning  is  "  Worshipper  of  Varahran:'' 

Pharnaces.  It  is  probable  that  frana — whatever  its  derivation,  wliicli  was 
perhaps  from  fra  (  =  Sanscr.  pra),  the  particle  of  abundance,  and  ni,  "  to 
lead  " — was  used  simply  as  an  intensitive,  like  arta.  In  Pharnaces,  and 
again  in  Pharuuchcs,  we  have  this  element,  with  the  Scytliic  guttural 
suffix  -A-a.  (Compare  Artycas,  and  perhaps  Artacajas.)  The  signification 
^vould  be  "  chief,"  or  "  leader.'* 

Pharnapates  (Justin) is"either  from /ra^ja intensitive,  siniipati,  "lord"  (com- 
pare Artapatas)  ;  or  from  Varahran  and  pato,  the  past  participle  of /»«, 
"  to  protect."  In  the  one  case  it  would  mean  "  excellent  lord ; ''  in  the 
other  "  protected  by  Varahran  "  (Mars  ?). 

Pharnaspes  is  probably  from  the  same  frana  intensitive,  and  aspa,  with  the 
meaning  of  "  having  excellent  steeds  ; "  or  it  may  be  simply  from  fra 
(=  pra),  the  particle  of  abundance,  and  aspa,  with  n  eiqihonic  interposed ; 
in  which  case  it  would  mean  "  having  many  steeds." 

Pharxazatures  may  compare  witb  Arta-lchshatra,  the  true  form  of  Artaxerxes. 
The  roots  will  he  f  rami  intensitive,  and  khshutra  (Zend  khshathra)  a  "  l^ing," 
or  "  warrior."     (Compare  Artaxerxes.) 

PnARNTTCHES  Is  perhaps  only  a  variatit  of  Pharnaces,  q.  vide. 

Phradassien'es  (Arrian)  is  probably  from  fradas  =  Zend  fradnt,  "  liberal " 
(which  is  itself  from/ra,  the  particle  of  abundance,  and  da,  "  to  give"),  and 
m/irM,H  (^=.  Greek  /x/wy),  as  in  Acha'me7ies,  Arsarnenes,  &c.  The  word  will 
thus  mean  "  liberal-minded." 

Pfiradates  (Arrian)  is  simply /roffo?,  "^  liberal."   (Compare  Phradasmenes.) 
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Phraoetes  (Old  Pers.  Fraimrtish)  contains  certainly  in  its  first  sj'll able' the 
element  fra,  wliicli  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  npo-,  the  Latin  |)?-o-,  and  tlie 
German  ver-.  The  other  root  is  thought  to  be  a  verb  etiuivalent  to  the 
German  tvahren  in  verwahren  (0.),  which  corresponds  to  the  French  (jarder, 
and  the  English  tvard.     The  meaning  would  thus  be  "  a  protector." 

Pbexaspes  is  probably  the  same  name  with  Pourusar^pa,  the  father  of  Zoro- 
aster. The  derivation  of  this  latter  word  is  undoubtedly  from  Zend  pouru, 
Sanscr.  puru,  " abounding,"  and  a^pa,  "a  horse;"  and  the  meaning  is, 
"  abounding  in  horses." — 0.  and  P. 

Rheomithres  (Arrian)  is  fairly  enough  explained  as  "  fond  of  splendour," 
from  the  Zend  rmja,  "splendour,"  and  mithra^  which  has  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  <j)iXos. — 0. 

RoxANA,  mul.  (Arrian),  may  compare  with  the  Zend  rxiz, "  splendere,"  and  with 
the  modern  Persian  rusJrnd,  "  lucidus." — P. 

Saptine,   mul.  {Q,.  Curt.),  is   probably  Septima,  from  the  Sanscr.   saptan, 
"  seven." 

Sataspes  may  be  translated  "hundred-horsed,"  from  Zend  fato  (=  Greek 
eKOTov,  Latin  centuvi,),  "a  hundred,"  and  aspa,  "a  horse." — P. 

Satibabzanes  (Arrian)  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  y«i;/,  "race," 
or  "  stock,"  and  "  herez,'''  as  in  Barsines,  Barzanes,  &C.  The  name  would 
thus  signify  "  of  splendid  or  illustrious  race." — P. 

Satropates  (Q.  Curt.)  is  almost  certainly  from  Old  Pers.  Mslmtrnm,  "  the 
crown"  (see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary,  p.  115),  and  2'rt/!a,  the  past 
participle  of  pa,  "  to  protect."  The  name'  signifies  "  protected  by  the 
crown." 

SiBOMiTBAS  is  perhaps  from  the  Zend  grira,  "  beautiful,"  and  mitra,ov  mithra, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  (^iXoy.  The  word  might  thils  be  rendered 
by  (pikoKaXos. 

Sisamnes  1  seem  to  be  formed  from  the  Zend  giii;,  "  lucere,"  with  an 

SiSENES  (Q.  Curt.)  I  appellative  suffix. 

Sitratachmes  (Old  Pers.  CUtratachma)  signifies  "the  strong  leopard,"  from 
chitm,  a  root  found  in  Sanscrit  with  the  sense  of  "  variegatus,"  whence 
modern  Vers.  cJutar,  "the  leopard,"  and  Zend  toA;7i?na,  "  strong."  (Com- 
pare Artochmes,  and  vide  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  345.) 

Smerdis  (Old  Pers.  Bardiya)  is  probably  the  Zend  lerezya  (compare  Vedic 
harhyci),  "  elevated,  glorious." — 0. 

Smekdomenes  must  be  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  the  common  element 
manas  (=  jxevos),  and  will  signify  "  of  elevated  mind." 

Spamitras  (Ctes.)  is  either  for  Aspamitras,  "fond  of  horses,"  from  aRpa  and 
mithra,  or  else  from  spak  (supra,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  note  *),  "  a  dog,"  and 
viithra,  "  fond,"  with  the  meaning  "  fond  of  dogs." — 0. 

Spendadates  (Ctes.)  is  "given  to  the  Holy  One,"  from  Zend  .ivcnta,or  spenta, 
"holy,"  and  data,  the  past  participle  of  da,  "to  give." — H.  C.  R. 

Spitaces  (Ctes.)  is  simply  "  holy,"  from  spita  (=  spenta.  See  the  next  name), 
with  the  Scythic  guttural  termination,  as  in  Arsaces,  &c. 

Spitades  (Ctes.)  is  from  the  same  root.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Persian  articu- 
lation to  omit  the  nasal  before  the  dental  (see  vol.  i.  p.  553,  note  *),  whence 
spenta  becomes  spita  in  almost  all  the  names  wherein  it  occurs.  Spitades 
is  probably  "  the  Holy  One  gives,''-  or  "  has  given."  (Compare  the  Hebrew 
Nathcmacl.) 

Spitamas  (Ctes.),  "  most  holy,"  is  the  superlative  of  sj'CJifo. — Br.  (Compare 
Masistes.) 


45-4       ON  THE  DET^IVATION  AND  MEANING  OP     Arp.  Book  VI. 
SriTAMKXEs  (Airian),  "of  lioly  toinpcr,"  is  fonnctl  from  i^pcnfa  nm\  manafi. 

SriTMonATKs  (Dio«l.  Sic.)  is  "onliji toned  by  the  Ildly  One,"  from  speiita  ami 

h/aitd,  "shoiio  on,"  tiio  j-ast  particiiilo  of  the  Sanscr.  bha,  "  to  shine." 
SriTnuin.\TEs  (Xonopli.)  is  probably  a  mere  variant  of  Spemladatcs,  s^n'A^ 

having'  K>conie  spithri  from  tho  influence  of  the  better  known  name  of 

Jlithridatos. 

Stamenks  (Arrian),  "of  steady  mind,"  is  formed  from  tlie  root  sfa,  "to  stand," 
which  rnns  throuiiliall  tiie  Indo-European  Iano;ua<j;es, and  manas  (=  fxtvos), 
"  tlio  mind,"  or  "  tcmjx'r."     (Compare  Spitamenes.) 

SvnAREs  (Justin)  is  probably  tlie  same  as  OCbarcs,  and  is  at  least  as  near  tho 

original  name,  which  was  'Uhara.    (See  CEbares.) 
S\>iMiTiiREs  (Q.  Curt.)  is  probably  "  one  who  loves  light,"  from  the  Zend  gii^, 

"  lucere,"  and  miUira,  or  mitra,  "fond  of." — 0. 

Tabalus  is  thought  to  come  from  tlie  Zend  tava,  "  fortis,"  and  some  root 
ciiuivalent  to  the  modern  Vers.  Jckh,  "  heros."— (P.)  lUit  this  ctvmolo<'v 
is  very  doubtful.  ^  ^         ^J 

Tachmaspates  (OUl  Tors.  Tachnmaspnda)  contains  evidently  the  root  takhmn, 
"  strong,"  which  appears  also  in  Artoc/unes,  Tritantivchmes,  &c.  Its  second 
element,  pada,  is  probably  the  Sanscr.  pati,  Zend  paiti,  "  lord,"  which  is 
found  witli  the  soft  instead  of  the  hard  dental  in  padishah.  The  name  will 
thus  signify  "  the  strong  lord." 

Taxyoxarces  (Ctes.)  is  derived  by  M.  Oppert  from  Zend  and  Sanscr.  fanu, 
^'^'  body  "  (comjiare  Uaudnnes,  Otancs,  &c.),  and  tlu;  old  Persian  vazarka, 
"great,  miglity,"  which  is  so  common  in  tiic  luscri[)tions  (Journ.  As.  4""= 
Serie,  torn.  xvii.  p.  202).     He  translates  the  name  "  fort  de  corps." 

Teispes  (Old  Pers.  Cldshpcmli)  is  derived  by  Pott  from  the  Zend  tevm, 
"strong "  (Forschnng.  p.  Ix.).  But  tins  view  was  put  forth  before  the  dis- 
covery^of  the  native  form  of  the  name.  Cldshpaish  is  probably  fiom  chish, 
"_  liair,"  the  old  Persian  equivalent  for  the  Sanscrit  kis,  and  modern  Per- 
sian <jk,  condiined  with  the  well-known  element ^:i«,  "to  protect,"  or 
"  nourish,"  -ish  being  an  attributive  suffix.  The  word  would  thus  si"-nify 
"  hair-nourishing,"  or  "  long-liaired."— R,  Voc. 

TEKiBAZus^(Xcnoph.),  or  Tiribases  (Plutarch),  is  composed  of  the  two  ele- 
ments Ter,  or  Tir,  the  Old  Persian  name  for  the  ])lanct  Mercury  (see  vol. 
i.  p.  52.5),  and  hhaj,  "venorari,  colore."  (Compare  Ahtabazus,  Meoa- 
BAZus,  &c.)  The  name  thus  means  "the  worshiiipev  of  Mercury."— 
H.  C.  R.  ^ 

Teridates  (^lian)  or  Tiripates  (Q.  Curt.)  will  signify  "given,"  or  "dedi- 
cated to  Mercury."     Compare  Mithr;date.s,  Puakanuates,  &c. 

Tigranes  is  probably  "  an  archer,"  from  tigra,  with  an  attributive  suffix. 
Tigra  was  in  old  Persian  "  an  arrow,"  as  is  evident  from  the  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam  Inscription,  where  the  Sakd  tigrakhudd  arc  "Scythian  archers." 

Tigris  (Old  Pers.  Tigra).— Tliat  the  name  of  this  river  signified  "  an  arrow," 
and  that  it  was  so  called  on  accoimt  of  its  rapidity,  is  declared  by  various 
authors.  (See  among  others  Strab.  xi.  p.  .529  ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
vi.  27.)  l"he  wTjrd  tigra,  "  an  aiTow,"  seems  to  come  from  the  Sanscr,  tij, 
"  to  sharpen,"  whence  Gk.  eijyecv,  0r]yuvTj,  k.  t.  X.— R.  Voc. 

TniTAVTiECHMEs  SBcms  tobe  "  strong  as  Tritan,"  from  Zend  takhma,  "  strong," 
and  Tritan,  wlio,  according  to  the  Arian  traditions,  divided  the  world 
Ijctwecn  his  three  sons,  Selm,  Tur,  and  Erij.  In  Persian  romance  Tritan 
became  Feridun.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  264,  note  2.) 


Note  A.     PEOPER  NAMES  OF  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS.  455 

Xatheites  (Old  Pers.  Khshathrita)  is  apparently  from  old  Pers.  hhshatram, 
"empire,"  with  a  suffix  -ita,  wliicli  maybe  compared  witli  the  Sanscr.  par- 
ticiple it.     The  sense  is  "  one  who  has  obtained  the  empire." — R.  Voc. 

Xerxes  (Old  Pers.  Ehshaydrshch)  is  derived  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  from  hhshaya, 
"  a  king  " — a  form  which  may  have  existed  together  with  Jchfihaynthiya, 
and  which  is  represented  by  the  modern  Persian  shah  —  and  arslia 
(  =  Sausc.  arshya)  "  venerable."  (Vocab,  p.  120.)  Benfey  (Keilin- 
schriften,  p.  79)  and  Oppert  (Journ,  As.  4™*  Serie,  torn.  xix.  p.  174)  sug- 
gest khshnya  and  arsha,  akin  to  the  Sanscr.  akhsha  and  the  Zend  arsna, 
"oculus."  Benfey  renders  the  vfovd  Kdaig-Seher,  "King-Seer;"  Oppert 
ceil  dominatrice,  "  Ruling  Eye." 

Zariaspes  (Q.  Curt.)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the'  Greek  "  Xpi'o-tTTTros,"  being 
derived  from  Zend  zara,  "  gold,"  and  aspa,  "  a  horse." — P.  It  means 
probably  "having  cream-coloured  horses." 

Zathraustes  (Diod.  Sic.)  is  the  "  lord  of  camels,"  from  hhshatra  (  =  Zend 
khshathra),  "  king,"  or  "  lord,"  and  Sanscr.  ushtra,  Zend  itstra,  "  a  camel." 
—P. 

ZoPYRUS  seems  to  be  a  very  con-upted  Greek  form  of  the  native  Dad^^hya, 
which  is  found  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  (Col.  iv.  Par.  18,  8).  This 
last  is  a  reduplicated  form  from  da,  "  to  give,"  and  signifies  (like  Datis) 
"agiver."— H.  C.  E. 

Zoroaster. — It  is  uncertain  to  what  family  of  languages  this  word  belongs. 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  would  seek  its  origin  inthe  Semitic,  and  ex]5lain  it  as 
Ziru-ishtar  (comp.  Hebrew  J?"}!  and  ri"lhL"y)  "  the  seed  of  Ishtar,"  or 
,  Venus  (Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  246.  Buiiiouf  and  Brockhaus  prefer  to  regard 
it  as  Arian,  and  explain  it,  the  latter  as  Zaratlirustra,  "  golden  star,"  the 
former  as  Zarath-ustra,  "  having  yellow  camels  "  (Veudidad-Sade,  p.  361). 
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